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so... a SUPPLEMENT 


THE 


“ARYAN PATH 


Canst thou destroy divine Compassion ? Compassion is 


no attribute. It is the Law of Laws—eternal Harmony, 


Alaya’s Self; a shoreless universal essence, the light of 
everlasting right, and fitness of all things, the law of 
Love eternal. The more thou dost become at one with 
‘it, thy being melted in its Being, the more thy Soul 


unites with that which Is, the more thou wilt become . 


Compassion absolute. Such is the Arya Path, Path of 


the Buddhas of perfection. 
—The Votce of the Silence 
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A MANTRA FOR MEDITATION 


[ DURING I96I we propose to reprint some of the editorials which appear- 
ed in our early volumes and which we feel have a message for today. The 
first in this series was published originally in July 1931 and indicates the 
means of seeking communion with “the Spirit in the Body.” —Ep.] 


rte a ee 


Nothing is more wretched than a man who traverses everything in a 
round, and pries into the things beneath the earth, as the poet says, 
and seeks by conjecture what 1s in the minds of his neighbours, without 
perceiving that it is sufficient to attend to the demon within him, and to 
reverence it sincerely. And reverence of the demon consists in keeping it 
pure from passion and thoughtlessness, and dissatisfaction with what 
comes from gods and men. 

— Marcus AURELIUS 


1 


WE are fast approaching a time when even large masses of people will 
evince recognition of the world which lies within each one of us, and which 
` shapes for each the world without. Dependence on objects is giving place 
to dependence on ideas. This is a long step towards the world within. 
Happiness is more and more seen to be the product of a creative intelli- 
gence in the human heart. Some if not many recognize that the creative 
action of the heart increases in proportion as thirst for objects of sense 
decreases. In passing it might be pointed out that a consideration of this 
decrease brings a subtle perception which refines and does not destroy our 
sense-life. 

Both these facts are surrounded by a great deal of vagueness. Many 
vaguely feel that God is within but they have obviously not yet arrived 
at a clear-cut perception of the truth, for such perception revolutionizes 
the whole of life. Some few vaguely recognize that between creative’ moral 
intelligence and sense-life there is intimate kinship, but they have not be- 
gun educating themselves to ascertain its nature and depth. 
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In every country of the world the thinking few are deliberately turning 
to the God wukin—the unchanging Consciousness which is the witness of 
the ever-changing subjects of thought and objects of sense. “The Spirit in 
the Body” is geining for Itself a deserved place among the most advanced 
concepts of today. 

“The Spirrt in the Body” is a veritable mantra, i.e., it has the power of 
enlightening zhe mind which repeatedly meditates on it. It is a simple seed- 
idea with the power to fructify abundantly. One of the earliest effects of 
meditation on tiis mantra is the new value it compels us to give to the 
body, which is the Holy of Holies, and which has come well-nigh to be 
poisoned by raorkish superstition and to be degraded by scientific mate- 
Tialism. . 

Marcus Aurelius calls the Spirit in the Body the Demon and urges upon 
men to attenc ‘tc and to reverence him. He repeats the old doctrine of the 
Gita that passion leads to thoughtlessness and these envelop the Spirit as 
smoke surrounds fire. Two contending forces reside in the body, which is 
not itself the enemy of the Spirit; for it is not molecularly constituted 
matter, least of all the human body, that is our grossest constituent but 
verily the passions—the real animal centre. The body is but its shell, the 
irresponsible factor and medium through which the beast in us acts all its 
life. But also, through it, the Light of the Spirit shines; for, in it, the God 
also abides. 

Passion and tnoughtlessness are an inseparable pair. All our thinking is 
so mixed up with desires and longings that the energy of thought itself has 
assumed a destructive aspect. Competitive thoughts, selfish thoughts, war- 
like thoughts, are destroying agencies; they are more powerful than trade- 
utions and big-business-trusts, more pene:rating than armies, navies and 
air-forces. To =ree the mind from passion means gaining the power to 
attend to the creative faculty of Consciousness. The mind wanders among 
the objects of desire because it has not perceived the truth that it can as 
easily be impressed by the Spirit in the Body as by the Satan in the body. 
Earnest and religious people are so busy fighting the devil, and are so 
concentrated on him that they forget to seek the company of the God 
within. Neither by chastisement, nor by cursing, nor by fighting can we 
ayıct the Devil from the mind. When the mind ignores the Satan, because 
-t is busy listening to the song of the Spirit, then only shall we succeed in 
‘iving the higher lize. The grand urge of evolution is not the withdrawal of 
the Spirit to its own shining and blissful abode, but to bring out its in- 
herent Radiance and Joy as Benediction for the world of matter. 

To seek the company of the Spirit in the Body is to engage in meditation 
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on the nature of the Spirit. This brings not only peace but also knowledge. 
Then only can the Spirit in the Body act outwardly, that is, become as it 
were an extraneous Potency. 

Meditation is the prime need, and that the thoughtful admit. To what 
theme shall our meditation be directed? To the Spirit in the Body. Each 
human being ig an incarnation of his God. So many men on earth, so many 
Gods in Heaven, and yet these Gods are in reality One. All that an average 
man can know of his God is what he knows of, through and within himself. 

To aid him in his search the Spirit in the Body is given certain names, 
and repeated contemplation on them enables him to know Its nature. 
They are:—(z) Spectator (Upadrashtri), (2) Admonisher (Anumantri), 
(3) Sustainer (Bhartri), (4) Enjoyer (Bhoktri), (5) the Great Lord (Ma- 
heshwara ). This is the starting point of the meditation. It is however neces- 
sary, so the Divine Science teaches, to remember from the very outset 
that the motive for acquiring knowledge and gaining power is the service 
of our fellowmen. 

Others can be helped and inspired by us with the help and inspiration 
of the God within ourselves. We must prepare ourselves to permit the God 
in us to act outwardly, i.e., to become as it were an extraneous Potency. 
Thus meditating on the mantra “The Spirit in the Body” we shall free 
ourselves from passion and thoughtlessness, and then know Its Creative 
Potency, make It act on the outward plane. Inspired acts are like a flame; 
in their turn they produce other inspired acts. A real picture is the mother 
of many pictures; a real poem begets more poetry; a real idol reveals the 
hidden ideals. A new meaning of the exquisite lines of Keats dawns upon 
us — 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever ; 
Its loveliness increases ; it will never 
Pass into nothingness. 


Meditation is prayer: Invoking the Spirit in the Body our minds gain 
illumination; our desires are purified; and our deeds become the shining 
creatures through which the radiance of eternity breaks upon this drab 
world of toil and poverty. 


MAN IN EAST AND WEST 
HIS DIVISION AND HIS UNITY* 


{IN THIS, the first part of a long article. Professor Howard L. Parsons, 
Associate Professor in the Department cf Philosophy and Religion in Coe 
College, Iowa, U.S.A., analyzes the distinctive and contrasting character- 
istics of the cultures and thought patterns of the East and the West. 
Within each, he believes, lies the potenzial for man’s fulfilment, vet the 
two musi interact and fuse if “a whale and creative mankind ” is to 
arise.—E5.] 
I 


[HE PROBLEMS OF MAN in our world, in our times, are often conceived in 
terms of the separation between the cultures of the East and those of the 
West. No doubt there are many differeaces, and an examination of them 
can be fruitiul. But they point to a deeper problem. That is the problem 
of man himself. Who is man? What are his source and destiny? What are 
his relations, as an individual, to his fellow man, to his society, and to his 
historical heritage? What are his relations, as an individual and a race, to 
nature? To tis cosmos and its values? 

In this paper I should like to approaca some of these problems through 
an analysis cf certain distinctive and contrasting characteristics of East 
and West. The analysis makes the comtrasts seem sharper than in fact 
they are, parzicularly as East and West interact and modify one another. 
But deeper zhan the cultural contrasts lie human ones. We could not con- 
trast cultures unless the contrasting features were rooted as potentials in 
human nature and were under certain corditions made manifest. Therefore, 
the problem we are dealing with here is the problem of human antag- 
onisms—the problem of how man is div-ded, and why, and how he can be 
united as an individual, as a social being, and as a natural creature. 

Let us begin with an obvious distinction. Eastern cultures have been 
simple, unspecialized and unitary. Western cultures have been complex, 
highly differentiated and fragmented. Tc make this stick, we should have 
to modify it so severely that perhaps it would disappear. But it is useful. 
Tn sociological language,! the East has been “‘tradition-directed,” agrarian, 
status-orienfed, and dominated by “ritual, routine and religion.” Social 
continuity has been its deepest concern. The West, in modern times 


+ The researzh for this article has been supported in part by aid from the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation for Anthropological Research 

1Davip RIESMAN, NATHAN GLAZER, REUEL Danney: The Lonely Crowd (Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, 1950). 
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especially, has been “‘inner-directed”’ and “‘other-directed.” Manufacturing 
and trade have been its material and social base, Orientation has been 
supplied to the individual through his own “psychological gyroscope”’ or 
his “need for approval and direction from others.” The essential problem 
of the West —-in recent centuries, with expansion—has been the material 
environment, and the regulation of the behaviour of large groups of mobile 
people. 

The simple unity of Eastern cultures is ancient. As we trace it histori- 
cally, it recedes into the Neolithic past. In India, the beliefs in ahisnsd and 
karma date back to distant pre-Vedic times. The aboriginal Indians believed 
in a Mother Goddess. They were aware, with all the vivid realism of the 
primitive imagination, that nature gives and takes away; that all things 
are formed and transformed in the great creative and destructive cycles of 
nature; that man lives and dies; and that passing into his children, his 
cult’s memory, and the soil itself, he seems to be reborn. Like all primitive 
peoples, these people were cryptic naturalists. And their world-view, as it 
developed, was monistic, mystical and democratic, even in the early stages 
of the urban revolution, before cities became separated from farmers and 
specialized technology rent culture with class struggles.2 This profound 
sense of unity that men had with one another and with the powers of 
nature is reflected in the earliest known religion of India. It is also re- 
flected in the early philosophies which echo, and, in urban times, en- 
deavour, to recover that primeval unity which they dimly divined the 
innocent primitive mind to possess. 

Our records for China do not carry us as far back as do those for India. 
None the less, the emphasis on man’s interdependence with nature and 
with one another is unmistakable. 


It is to be noted [ says one writer ] that “ Earth” and not " Heaven ” 
is regarded as the Giver, the source of life, from whom comes the 
abundance of crops and the fecundity of women....The connection 
between the human body and the soil was also very close. . .corpses were 
deposited near the dwelling-place during decomposition, thus fertilizing 
the family soil, and...each new member of the family was regarded as a 
reincarnation, not of any special ancestor but of the actual substance of 
all his ancestors. 

In these agricultural communities the rhythm of life followed that of 
Nature, and from this sprang some of the basic ideas in is (ritual 
propriety) and ho (social harmony), two concepts deeply rooted in 


*GoRDON CHILDE. What Happened in History (Penguin Books Limited, Harmondsworth, 
1942). 
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Chinese lrf2. Customs, or taboos, must be followed with due propriety in 
order thaż the whole life of the community may be kept in harmony with 
Nature and thus the blessing of Nature be assured.3 


The unitary character of Indian and Chinese thought, while not by any 
means intact or unchanged through tha centuries, has remained remark- 
ably constant. As in India, the universa. facts of struggle, suffering, sacri- 
fice and rexirth—subordination of the individual to social and cosmic 
purposes——have long since been recognized, so in China thought has simi- 
larly reflected culture. A typical attitude is that of the Neo-Confucianist 
Chang Tsai: ‘All men are my brothers. all things are my relatives.” Of 
course Indiar and Chinese philosophers differed in their approaches, The 
Indians tencea to seek to transcend the inity of man and nature through 
a philosophiza? sublimation which identrfied the self with the embracing 
divine spirit. They transmuted the palpable unity of natural experience 
into the impalpable unity of idealism. The Chinese sages, on the other 
hand, sought to transcend the distinctions of the natural world by a human 
1dentificatior with the maternal source of all things, the great Tao of 
nature. 

The contrast between this Indian anc Chinese view of man and man’s 
relation to nature, and that which developed in the West, is striking. Just 
how Westerr. taought developed its pecaliar dualism between body and 
soul, and between nature and man, is too long a story to recount here. 
For Western chought was not always stpernaturalistic. The point, how- 
ever, is one cf contrast. For Western sup2rnaturalism man’s soul is essen- 
tially a wancerer in an alien land and a pilgrim in a vale of tears. In the 
West man’s unity and salvation consists, not in refining nature and in 
bringing her alcng as the gross but necessary baggage in the journey of 
zke spirit, nov in taking her multitudes with an air of detachment, humour, 
or resignation seeing they are mortal children poured forth from her 
inexhaustible cornucopia, but in abandoning that old “nurse of genera- 
tion”? and leaving her behind in preference for the forever virginal, 
angelic, and unproductive mistress of heaven. 

Western scence has carried forward th:s dualism that developed in the 
early days of urbanism as in part an endeavour to cope with the diversities 
of the old sensualism.4 Law, the /ogos, reason—all separated man from 
nature. And so Western science assume; what much Western religion 


3E. R Hues2zs and K, Hucses: Religion in China ( Hutchinson’s University Library, 
London. 1950), p 15 

tL. L. Wavte: The Next Developmentin Man (New American Library of World Litera- 
fure, Inc., New York. 1950}, p. 68, 
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assumes: that little man is the centre of nature around whom all things 
should revolve, before whom every other creature should bow; that man 
has a destiny which he can achieve by deliberate manipulation and control 
of nature; and that nature as such has no rights but is merely a neutral 
and inert addendum, or at best a medium to our human desires. It was a 
Western nation which discovered atomic fission, which pursued a system- 
atic policy of bombing cities in World War II, which was the first (and 
thus far the only) nation to drop atomic bombs on civilian populations,® 
which has been charged with genocide and germ warfare, and which has 
plundered its natural resources with its selfish and self-centred technology. 

Consider some further consequences of this philosophical dualism. A 
science which alienates man from nature is destined in the end to alienate 
man from himself. Disregard for plant and animal life, for the environing 
principle of unity in nature at large, is apt to mean disregard for human 
life and for the principle of unity in society; whereas sympathy for the 
small and growing things of nature will mean sympathy for the children of 
men. The social science of the Western nations, as applied, for example, 
to colonial peoples, has tended to proceed on the basis of the principle, 
‘divide and rule.” Bureaucratic fiat, propagation of the “ magical word, ”’ 
dogmatic decree, arbitrary enforcement, mechanical plans, all are neces- 
sary where the governing relation in a society is exploiters vs. exploited. 
Colonialism is in some aspects a recrudescence to feudalism, and so easily 
makes common cause with local feudal lords, as the military arm of 
colonialism makes common cause with local war lords. By contrast, the 
indigenous revolutionary movements in Asia have been generated at the 
grass-roots and rice-roots and carried out by broad masses of people 
whose leaders went to the people, stayed with the people, learned from 
the people, and helped lead the people along the line of their natural ful- 
filment.6 The great hydro-electric projects now under construction in the 


‘Compare, for example, the publications of the United States Strategic Bombing 
Survey — which stresses the long-range, strategic bombing of factories, cities, etc , in World 
War II — and the mulitary strategy and tactics of the Chinese as laid down in the writings 
of Mao tse-tung. Or compare the bombing practices of the two belligerents in the recent 
Korean War. 


ë ROBERT PAYNE ın Mao ise-tung, Ruler of Red China (Henry Schuman, Inc., New York. 
1950) contrasts the mobile guerrilla tactics and fluid character of Mao with the rigmd posi- 
tional warfare and static character of Chiang Kai-shek In this difference many other con- 
trasts are brought to focus. Eastern agrarianism and ‘‘ Westernized’’ and urban bureauc- 
1acy, country and city (Mao went to the peasants to learn from them), service to the young 
and allegiance to the old, communistic Taoism and oligarchic Confucianism, the feminine 
orientation and the masculine. Mao has a generous complement of what Sheldon has called 
“ gynandromorphy”’ — “the degree or prominence of feminine characteristics in a male 
physique.” 
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world are -n India, China and Russia (which stands between East and 
West): they incarnate and lift to a new creative level the unity of man 
and nature, We can expect research in the constructive uses of atomic 
energy alsc to proceed apace in those countries.’ Is it true that in the 
East life is cheap? Rather, the opposit2 seems true. The shoe appears to 
be on the otner hemispheric foot. That life in the East is cheap is a judg- 
ment comir.g out of the mouths of Wes-erners who have bought and sold 
Oriental lives so cheaply. 

Man + mature is man caught up in tke natural processes of transforma- 
tion; he is the Great Evolution in em>ryo, recapitulating, anticipating, 
helping to advance that universal process of creation. Man is nature her- 
self naturirg in a differential way, buz always exhibiting the universal 
process of matual transformation of interacting events: dream and action, 
hypothesis nd experiment, detachmen: and attachmen:, mystic seizure 
and scientific analysis. With the medium of his perceptions and symbols, 
the conscious magic of his imagination, the unconscious chemistry of his 
symbolic creativity, and the expanding control of his experimenting, man 
transmutes His world as plants, in Moleschott’s phrase, are “woven out of 
air by ligh-.’’ Man is ceaselessly transliterating his experience so that 
“transactions” may be effected. His science is a deliberate control and 
weighting of this interaction on the side of man: science widens man’s 
sphere of interaction with events. But it may tend, by emphasis on preci- 
sion and sp2cicic foresight, to impoverish and make lopsided the full play 
and richness of interaction. A science that is logically ngorous, factually 
exact, and empirically useful, will have its day, but may find that it 
cannot accommodate itself to the demands of a new day.§ The unknown 
novelties ard depths of nature are too vast to be enccmpassed in any 
scientific or symbolic scheme; consequer-tly, if science is to be perennially 


? India and “hina are, of course, industry-wise, comparetively backward, but are rapidly 
2xpanding indus-rv and socializing it as socialization becomes practically effective. And the 
seace-time usage of atomic energy 1n the next certury, untrammelled ty the entanglements 
>f private monopoly and profit, may be expected, in those countries, to bypass some of the 
major problems of development with which other modern industrial nations have been con- 
=ronted. In this connection, one of the most signaifcant and hopeful signs of modern times, 
smerging in the context of the “spirit of Geneva ” is the “Atoms for Peace” Conference 
-eld by scientist: from 72 countries at Geneva in August of 1955. Like the meeting at the 

'Summit” its2H, this development came, in Eisenhower’s words, ‘ in response to the 
aniversal urge.. that political leaders...find a path to peace,” and expressed the “longing 
af mankind.” Tbe longing for peace is a longing Zor unity that transcends and transforms 
differences. 

8 R. B. BRaADaAwAITE : Scientific Explanation (Cambridge University Press, Cambridge. 
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creative it must run its roots down into the subsoil of the creativity of 
nature herself. It must undertake to create conditions of “change in the 
direction of increase in the range, variety and efficacy of adjustment of 
the organism to its environment ” ®--conditions which will transform itself. 

But if the traditional West has fallen into the dualism of quantitative 
science, as L. L. Whyte!® has described it, the traditional East has been 
guilty of an opposite though similar error. Dominated for centuries by the 
dead, the past, the ritualized, the massive and regular, the deeply laid in 
nature, it has felt under the burden of its round of unrelieved days a dim, 
indescribable affinity with nature—an animal or mineral sympathy with 
all that endures, moves or throbs in the infinite throng of finite things 
that arise and pass away. It has sensed that man’s common lot with all of 
nature is the brute and monotonous destiny of mere habitual existence. 
Man’s works and days proceed in the purblind burrow of animal sentience 
and instinct. According to Eastern teaching, to recognize this unconscious 
substratum of our lives, this primal blindness, this ‘“‘suchness” as weak 
and strong as water, is the beginning of man’s liberation and the source of 
his glory. But this simple naturalistic mysticism of animal man, while 
basic, 1s not enough; it is the mysticism of self-centred introspection, of 
immobility, of cyclical movement, of static bliss, of the status quo. Nature 
is naively taken to be good in her elemental unity; and so her distinctions, 
along with the classes and castes of man’s cruel inhumanities to man, are 
conveniently suppressed from awareness and forgotten. For while it is true 
that the East has been closer to the fertile unitary centre of nature and 
life, India’s caste system and China’s landlordism have mocked that 
natural unity. Yet the mockery, though deflecting men from life, has not 
completely undermined their attachment to it. The Gria and the Chinese 
sages counsel attachment to nature as well as detachment. 


HowarpD L. PARSONS 
(To be concluded | 


* C. Jupson HERRICK. “A Biological Survey of Integrative Levels, ” Philosophy for the 
Future. Eds Roy Woop SrLLERS, V. J. McGrrL and Marvin FARBER (The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 1949), p. 227. 
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RELIGION IN THE NEW AGE 


[ WE ARE HAPPY to be privileged to publish this thoughtful essay by 
His Highness Sri Jaya Chamarajenéra Wadiyar Bahadur, Governor 
of Mysore. In it the author makes a plea for the humanistic approach, 
The purscit of knowledge must be co-ordinated with intuitive insight and 
faith, and these are the outcome of a disciplined and dedicated life, a life - 
of service.—Er.] l 


A reticiox that can sustain man and equip his personality for adapting 
itself to the vast changes that are taxing place in the Universe is our 
greatest need today. There has been <¢ phenomenal increase both in the 
knowledge gained by man of his surroundings and in his capacity for the 
utilization of nature for his needs. In tune with external changes the 
nature of man and society is also undergoing considerable transformation. 

In each generation the interaction of man, community and environment 
is a theme that calls for a reformulation. At certain stages of human 
developmen- the tempo of this interaction is slower and less articulate 
than at others; and in a time like our own, it is not only faster and more 
articulate bat is also at the same time somewhat confusing. 

We are living [says a noted modern sociologist ] in a period of one of 
the great2st human and social experiments, of one of the most fateful 
adventures in the history of mankind. New methods, new ideas and new 
godls are needed which tax the imagination and the audacity of our own 
and future generations to the utmost.? 


The spirit of the time has naturally been affected by the development 
of the vast resources of knowledge which had been hitherto unrealized. 
This new knowledge has placed in man’s hands enormous power to do good 
or harm to himself. In the inexorable pursuit of the power which knowl- 
edge gives, man has developed an overpowering desire for perpetual 
addition to his knowledge. This pùrsui- of the know-how of everything in 
the world is threatening to become s> absorbing as to exalt knowledge 
from its true position as the means of achieving a good life into the posi- 
tion of an end in itself. Yet it is pertinsnt to ask with Dr. Gutkind if our 
constructive imagination does not rest on the knowledge of the know-why 
along with zhe know-how. The differenze between the two is stated by him 
to be that between knowledge and insight. The discrepancy between the 
two reflects the antagonism that exists today between knowledge and 
faith, “between the longing for an understandable order of life and the 


1 E, A. GUTEIND : Community and Environment—A Discourse om Social Ecology. 
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drift into unknown adventures. ” 3 

The ideal thing would be for us to strive to combine knowledge and 
insight so as to forge a unity that can stand the test of time. The funda- 
mental problem not only of this time but of all times is to know what to 
do and how to do it. In Indian terminology this would be Adhibhautika 
(know-how) apd Adhydimika (know-why). Without a proper correlation 
between the two, nothing fruitful can arise. As we Indians say, if the 
know-why aspect is undeveloped we can never be able to face the Eternal 
Divine. The last is beyond our control, both in its destructive and in its 
grace-giving aspects. A soul purified and refined can seek divine influence 
for beneficent purposes. 

If there is an apparent want of balance in the world today between the 
content of knowledge and its meaning, it is largely because in recent years 
efforts have been made to discover how things are rather than why they 
are. This is largely due to the fact that in many academies more attention 
is being paid to the pure knowledge aspect rather than to the other which 
investigates with insight, vision and intuition. We have made science the 
ruler; culture is ruled by science. What is forgotten is that it is culture 
which must govern science if science is to be truly serviceable to mankind. 
If it is the scientific rather than the humanistic approach to things with 
which we are preoccupied, it is because recent events in the scientific world 
have tended to develop this attitude. As the editor of The New Outline of 
Modern Knowledge puts it :— 

People travel less, they master fewer languages, they have less and less 
leisure to take their thought back to its sources: and so little by little a 
notion has been permitted to grow up that everything worth knowing in 
the practical world has been crowded into the last century: that outside 
this Aorius conclusus there is a difficult territory, the plans of which have 
been long mislaid — a territory, however, scarcely worth exploring except 
from curiosity, since all the specimens in it worth preserving have already 
been collected by generations of experts and replanted in a setting 
worthier of their virtues.’ 


I want to emphasize this once again —the need to co-ordinate the pursuit 
of knowledge with intuitive insight and faith. This fundamental truth, the 
postulate of modern inquiry, can be formulated and inculcated. It is my 
firm conviction that the two conditions that Cardinal Newman lays down ` 
as the functions of a university, namely, the acquiring of universal knowl- 
edge and the pursuit of truth, are those most necessary to bring about a 


2 Ibid., p. 5. 
> Ths New Outline of Modern Knowledge. Edited by ALAN Pryce-Jonzs. Introduction, p.11. 
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union of knowledge and insight in tke modern world. I may be pardoned 
for quoting Cardinal Newman at some length, because his reflections of a 
hundred years ago are as apt today as they were when he wrote :— 


Truth of whatever kind is the prope? object of the intellect; its culti- 
vation tien lies in fittirg it to apprehend and contemplate truth. Now the 
intellect m its present state, with exceptions which need pot here be 
specified, does not discern truth mtuitrvely, or as a whole. We know, not 
by a direct and simple vision, not at a glance, but, as it were, by piece- 
meal accumulation, by a mental prccess, by going round an object, by 
the comparison, the combination, the mutual correction, the continual 
adaptation, of many partial notions, br the joint application and concen- 
tration upon it of many faculties anc exercises of the mind. Such a union 
and concert of the intellectual powers, such an enlargement and develop- 
ment, such a comprehensiveness, is necessarily a matter of training. And, 
again, sith a training is a matter of rule; it is not mere application, 
however exemplary, wkich introduces the mind to truth, nor the reading 
many bccks, nor the getting up many subjects, nor the witnessing many 
experiments, nor the attending many lectures. All this is short of enough ; 
a man m.y have done tt all, yet be lingering in the vestibule of knowledge: 
he may not realize what his mouta utters; he may not see with his 
mental eye what confronts him ; he may have no grasp of things as they 
are; or ai least he may have no power at all of advancing one step for- 
ward of himself, in consequence of what he has already acquired, no 
power oZ discriminating between trutt and falsehood, of sifting out the 
grains ot truth from the mass, of arranging things according to their real 
value, and, if I may use the phrase, of building up ideas. Such a power is 
the resul- of a scientific formation of mind; ıt is an acquired faculty of 
judgmert, of clear-sightedness, of sagacity, of wisdom, of philosophical 
reach of mind, and of intellectual self-possession and repose — qualities 
which də not come of mere acquirement. The bodily eye, the organ for 
apprehending materia] objects, is provided by nature; the eye of the 
mind, of which the object is truth, is tie work of discipline and habit. 


While we have forged for ourselves mstruments for new ways of living, 
we have noz given sufficient thought and energy to discovering the sort of 
life these instruments should shape. It is these new instruments that give 
us new specialities and specializations but by themselves they only rep- 
- resent “thought lingering in the veszibule of knowledge.” In Ortega y 
Gasset’s wd-ds:— 

Science can only live up to its own pretensions and display its aptitude 
for rulirg culture, if it is considered as the integral system of all knowl- 


4 J. H. Newman: The Idea of a Unwwerstty, pp. 144-5. 
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edge. Therefore science is not a specialist activity. Yet, on the other 

hand, its vast extension makes it obligatory for scientific work to be 

carried on by means of a dispersion of specialities, so that specialism is 
simultaneously a need and a contradiction of science. 

Religion in the new age is becoming a vital need because the more 
materialistic the society in which we live, the more necessary it is to bind 
together the spirit of man with the universal spirit. Today man-made 
satellites are in orbit around the sun and new frontiers of space are being 
swung open. It is a century of wonderment and astonishment, for truly 
wonderful as man’s conquests over nature are, even more wonderful is the 
ignorance that surrounds his own knowledge of himself; and really aston- 
ishing as is his extension of knowledge in the world of galaxies, even more 
astonishing is his unrealized power within himself. Because the whirl of 
time and conquest of space have been compressed in so short a span as a 
score of years, the bewilderment caused by these recent discoveries in the 
heart of man makes him yearn for something that can bind him to the spirit 
that guides the universe. 

St. Augustine showed that religion was meant to be used to recover the 
balanced life for mankind.’ This balancing results in the realization that, 
in spite of everything, man’s obligations must be towards some power 
higher than himself. Notwithstanding the largely rational belief that man 
overcomes his fear of the unknown through modern scientific research, 
there is still no explanation for the craving in man for the happiness that 
comes from communion with the Godhead —an instinct entirely different 
from fear of the unknown, hatred or desire for common welfare. It would 
be right to say that this instinct is apparent even in the welter of confused 
thinking that characterizes our age; the modern dilemma arises out of our 
need for fulfilling obligations not only towards a higher power but towards 
each other and towards the universe itself. 

What then should religion do in society and in the new age? It should 
help man to achieve a sane view of his obligations towards a higher power. 
It should be an arena in which a contact of minds could take place. It 
should be a laboratory for the study of truth. There is no doubt whatso- 
ever that a religious mind should view the universe as its domain. It should 
cultivate an attitude that is cecumenical. It is a cultivation that takes 
years to achieve and even then only with much effort. Ovid’s declamation 
about the liberal arts® can be applied to religion, for religion, like the 
liberal arts, does soften men’s manners and purify their minds. It should 


$ De Citats Det (x. 3}. 
@ “ Ingenuas dsdicysse fideliter artes, Emoljst mores,” 
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recéncile man to his solitariness and enable him to commune with the 
“ Alone.” Man’s loneliness binds him to a higher power which transcends 
and is transcendent in all forms of life. The intuition of this neces- 
sary vision impels men to question the scientific explanation or materi- 
alistic mearing of things. The unrest born therefrom pushes man to- 
wards seeking an answer that musz inevitably transcend the material 
plane. 

There has been the dispute between science and religion, the former 

claiming thet its outlook must form the basis of all‘:knowledge including 
religion, anc the latter admitting that at some stage faith must intrude if 
belief in the sanctity of the Divine has to be accepted. But truth is total; 
it cannot be divided or departmentalized. Herein lies the weakness of'the 
scientific approach. Every scientific theory contains ‘‘an element of the 
problematic.” and is therefore only an approximation to totalistic truth. 
Consequently it cannot include other possibilities, which can be in part 
antagonistic “This weakness of all scientific theory is one of its virtues, 
perhaps that which best differentiates it from dogma.” The one’ hope for 
today is tha: the knowledge that comes from science should fuse with the 
insight and Taith that religion can give. This is now the essential’condition 
of human progress. 
’ Because the world cannot be isolated into units, or human affairs into 
distinct causes, we require a view that includes the whole of the universe 
and the who.e of truth. This is where religion must come in. “A union of 
the two,” as Professor Minkowski puts it, “will preserve our individual 
reality.” Religion cannot isolate causes. It must set a pattern of nature 
per se wholly. As a result there are always large uncertainties in that flexi- 
ble situation This seems to be the divine design. In the world nothing is 
determined at random. At a given moment we move forward into an area 
whose generel outline is discerned but where exact territories cannot be 
marked out im a calculated way. In this vast area the will and the compul- 
siom of historical forces play upon each other within these boundaries. It 
is here that -rae religion plays its rôle in infusing knowledge with insight 
so that we may look into the soul of things with confidence and hope. 
Then alone can man live a life of integration, by a fusion of study with the 
performance vf the duties and obligations of life. 

It is the idea of the Holy, of the numinous, of the marvellous, that lies 
at the root o? religion which excites the passion of the truth-seeker. Even 
if truth cannot be known in its entirety it is sought by all. It is only relig- 
ion that can afford a satisfactory answer to the problems of the modern 
age. Religion guides the spirit of man in its flight to the “Alone.” This 
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must be the religion of the New Age. This is the message of the Seer in the 
Taittiriya Upanisad when he sings :— 

I am the impeller of the Tree of Creation, 

My glory is high like a mountain peak, 

The Supreme, pure in me, as in the Sun, is eternal, 

I am thè Radiant Treasure, 

I am the All-Wise and the Immortal : 

This is the saying of Triganku, the Seer, upon realizing Brahman.” 


The zealous pursuit of truth which generates an insight into the soul of 
things and the acquisition of universal knowledge, that is, knowledge that 
makes one outgrow his tribal or parochial outlook—these should be the 
ideals that education should strive to achieve. A description of how one 
can live an integrated life by a fusion of study with the performance of 
the duties and obligations of life is found in a celebrated text of the 
Taittirvya Upanisad (I. 9). What is of special import here is the counsel 


that study and teaching must be carried on in close association with all 
other duties, like doing the right, speaking the truth, living an austere 
life, exercise of self-control, attainment of tranquillity, performance of | 
sacrifice or ritual, practice of hospitality, tenderness to humanity, prop- 
agation of the race, pursuit of truth — this alone is the Truth. This is 
tapas, the brooding eternal.® 


If we—the people of India—are proud of our culture it is because its 


7 Ahat urksasya rerviva, 
hirtih prsthath gtreriva, 
tirdhuapavitro vajiniva, svamytanasmi, 
dractpagm savarcasam, 
sumedhad amrytokstiah,. 
iti iriSankor veddnuvacanam.” (L 10.1. } 


— 


“ Riamh ca soddhyaya pravacane ca, 
satyam ca svädhyäya pravacane ca, 
tapas ca svadhydya pravacans ca, 
damas ca suddhydya pravacane ca, 
sama$ ca svddhydya pravacane ca, 
agnayas ca suddhydya pravacane ca, 
agntholram ca suddhydya pravacane ca, 
alithayas ca suddhyaya pravacane ca, 
manusan ca svadhyaya pravacane ca, r 
praja ca svddhydya pravacane ca, À 
prajanas ca suddhydya pravacane ca, 
prajatss ca svddhydya pravacane ca, 

satyam sti satyavaca rathitarah, 

tapa ths taponsiyah paurusisfib, 

suadhydya pravacane svets ndko EIEE VAN 
taddhi tapas taddh tapah.” 
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Ipzacy of great zhought is a living reminder to us that human knowledge 
must be combined with the wisdom of insight, which the Upantsads 
termed ‘‘ Prajad.”* The man of wisdom is hence called the “ Prajad.”’ 

In the absence of men of wisdom and insight we shall only be helping 
to extend the deserts within us, around us, in the hearts of our brothers 
end sisters. T. 5. Eliot describes this desert in the chofus of his play 
ané Rock :— 

You neglect and belittle the desert 

The desert is not only around the corner, 

The desert is squeezed in the tube-train next to you, 
The desert is in the heart of your brother. 


It is the desert -n our hearts and the hearts of our brothers and sisters 
that we should irigate and turn into a land full of promise for human 
values and hopes. [his would create an atmosphere of peace and prosperity 
kased on right knowledge enriched by the insight of faith. 

Let mankind ~v:sn for itself many years of service to humanity. Let me 
close with the Vadic Prayer :— 


Let us see a hundred autumns, 

Let us live a hundred autumns, 
Let us enjoy a hundred autumns, 
Let us rejoice a hundred autumns, 
Let us flourish a hundred autumns, 
Let us hear a hundred autumns, 
Let freedom be ours always.® 


Aum Santih Santih Saniih! 
Jaya CHAMARAJA WADIYAR 


>“ Pasyema Savadassatam 
Jicema Saradacsa.amh 
nanddma Saradasatath 
modama S§aradascatam 
bhavima Saradassatam 
Synacdma §arada: satam 
prabravama Sawacassatam 
ajitabsydma sersdassatam.”’ ( Taittiviya Aranyaha, 4) 


THE PURPOSE IN MAN 


[ Mr. Ernest V. Hayes’s contributions to our 1960 volume will be re- 
membered by many readers. He is a student of Oriental Philosophy and 
concerned for spiritual values. In this interesting essay he propounds a 
humanism that would be a synthesis of science and religion.— Ep. | 


‘Luts vear (1960) is the centenary year of a celebrated dispute between 
the Agnostic Professor T. H. Huxley and the Anglican Bishop of Oxford 
on Man. The same dispute (slightly re-adjusted on both sides) has been 
revived by Professor Huxley’s grandson, Doctor Julian Huxley, the well- 
known scientist, and (to make the coincidence more striking) a leading 
theologian of the same Anglican Communion, Dr. E. L. Mascall, also of 
Oxford. 

The conflict seems to be between Humanism and Theology, according to 
Dr. Huxley. Humanism in his idea takes on a restricted meaning not orig- 
inally found in it, since Sir Thomas More, among other sincere Christians, 
was a humanist in his time. This modern Humanism is admitted by Dr. 
Huxley to be theoretical though based on modern ideas of Evolution. Its 
materialism within the last hundred years is mitigated by the doctor in 
the statement that “Man’s spiritual capacities are taken to be part of the 
inner face of the human organism.” (The Observer, July r7th, 1960). 
“Inner Face” at least suggests the Invisible, and that Spirit in Man so 
markedly a fundamental doctrine in all religions, past and present. That 
“Inner Face” is what in true Occultism (Raja Yoga) is seen not merely as 
a theory but as a Fact, due to an intense application of the mind to the 
Inner rather than so much to the purely Outer—the physical. 

We can scarcely expect Dr. E. L. Mascall to support occult claims, though 
some thinkers in the Anglican Church do. But he brings out something 
along the same lines, though still as theoretical on his side as Dr. Huxley 
defending Humanism, seen as hostile to religious conceptions. He points 
out that, 


so far as this planet is concerned, man, as an intelligent and reasoning 
being, is unique.... All other branches of the evolutionary tree come to 
dead ends....With the appearance of an intelligent being, evolution as 
generaly understood...has virtually come to an end...an entirely new 
mode of evolution has come into being. For an intelligent being can both 
decide what he wants his future and that of other living beings to be, 
and take steps...in order to attain it. 


What has Esoteric thought and practice to say to both antagonists? It 
might be thought that Occultism borrows from both Dr. Huxley’s scientific 
3 
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humanism and from Dr. Mascall’s modernized theology. History tells a 
different story. If we remember that Occultism is only a recent name for 
Raja Yoga, a Western term while in its truest sense it remains Yoga, we 
might look in vain for a similar antiquity for Scientific Humanism or 
Christian Theology. As for Raja Yoga (using that term for all manifesta- 
tions of a certain inner development) we shall find that no country or 
culture of the past can be fully seen without it. The essence of Raja Yoga 
can be readily discovered in ancient writings, and the outline of its philos- 
ophy, not secret because of being unexpressed but rather arcane because 
of the general lack of the desire to accept it. Yet what evidence we have 
seems to suggest that a very large number, even if forming a minority in 
a particular population, have practised this Yoga and found through it 
deliverance from a painful limitation, and a glad illumination of the mind 
—-and Body, toc. There seems little doubt that in Ancient India, for 
example, the practice of Yoga was very wide-spread, and in other countries, 
the Esoteric Schcols and Spiritual Gymnasia were very well patronized 
and used. There can be, then, no valid accusation that Modern Occultism, 
East or West, has had to pick and choose from modern science or religion, 
to make up a special blend for itself. The Yoga-Sutras of Patanjali; the 
Puranas; the Upanishads, notably the Bhagavad-Gita (whatever be their 
date), have certainly not been written in the nineteenth or twentieth 
century. Taking such writings as the foundation of all esotericism we can 
allow a preliminary faith in a philosophy that antedates the proud achieve- 
ments of modern science, basing itself on the “Inner Face” of the human 
being rather than confined to his outer envelope. From this preliminary 
faith, supported by the testimony of so many who have found through the 
ages a true Science of the Soul, any man or woman can pass (if so desir- 
ing) into the practice which is, in fact, Yoga’s chief concern. 

Here another priestly defence of the Soul in Man may be quoted. This 
defence is in a letter published in The Observer of a week later from the 
Vice-Chairman of “The Churches’ Fellowship for Psychical Study,” which 
seems to include both the higher and the lower psychism. He speaks of the 
clairvoyant “sight of the departure at the moment of death of some sort 
oz etheric double from the dying physical body...” and adds that this 
“together with the visions of saints and mystics, gives us ground for 
belief that there are many things which exist beyond the reach of the five 
senses....”’ That is certainly true, for the etheric as a faint radiance can 
be seen by a larg2 number of people, not only at death but in the ordinary 
way of living. Nor do canonized saints and recognized mystics have an 
exclusive right to “‘visions’’; such visions are vividly experienced by quite 
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ordinary people on special occasions, special and also rare. They are 
experienced, not, of course, necessarily through yogic training, but because 
there exists in man a psychical faculty for the most part latent but becom- 
ing active at times. In all this—and much more—one can hardly avoid 
seeing at least a threefold Man in every human being: The Soma, Psyche 
and Pneuma o Saint Paul. This Body, Soul and Spirit, according to the 
Apostle, should be offered to the Deity as in sacrifice; an offering which, if 
accepted, really makes Man fourfold. As the etheric is only a luminous 
shadow of the physical and yet is seen leaving the physical at death, we 
have a fivefold man in his entirety. Seeing the soul, or the mind, as higher 
and lower, we have the sevenfold being recognized in most esoteric philos- 
ophy. So the Inner Face of a man becomes very important, and in 
ignoring that inner man we can only form a very paltry conception of 
what a man really is. 

Dr. Julian Huxley comments on the “suffering and waste of all life, and 
evil in human life” as fatal to the God-idea. “‘Such a god is a burden to 
the human spirit, a cloud heavy with frightening incomprehensibility, 
overshadowing the landscape of human destiny....”’ But Humanism can 
offer no better hope for humanity at the present time, while the actual 
facts of life by themselves deny such hope. Nuclear warfare; bacteriologi- 
cal warfare; the survivors who escape reduced to less than primitive man 
in the First Stone Age. “A cloud heavy...” truly. Such a totally annihilat- 
ing war may never come to pass, but the very fact that some of the 
brightest intellects of the race (just the ones in whose capable hands may 
be said to be human destiny) are engaged on the active research, the 
fascinating research and discovery of the weapons of war in the future, 
indicates that not through a scientific humanism can come—by present 
appearances —a deliverance from these appalling possibilities. It can come 
through Occultism or Raja Yoga. For it is a fundamental law in Spiritual 
Science that the postulant— and yet more the adept—must avoid all 
cruelty in the human kingdom and in the sub-human. Such a man must 
not even acquiesce in such cruelty by acceptance of any of its fruits. A 
great compassion for Man, creating his own evil karma, must arise and 
grow as the postulant in Spiritual Science takes step after step in the 
unfolding of his inner faculties. And should he, during his discipleship, 
play an active, open part in world affairs (like the Count de St. Germain 
in the eighteenth century or Mahatma Gandhi in the twentieth) his whole 
public life must be based on the law of harmlessness and unmitigated 
good-will. He may not be an intellectual giant or a scientific celebrity, but 
he must seize every opportunity against all the evils that, in spite of a 
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“alse gloss called ‘‘ Progress,” lead to mental instability, emotional poisoning, 
and bodies that require more and more hospitals and similar institutions, 
and create a greater vested interest in drugs than ever known in human 
history before. 

Some may say, but what proof that men and women, outwardly profess- 
-ng the philosophy and the practice of Yoga, will in fact? carry out the 
ceaching or sincerely live the life? The answer is that in that case, they 
are not postulants and most certainly they can never become initiates. 
They would be the hypocrites that Christ condemned so unsparingly, while 
led with gentle understanding for the genuine sinner. But there is no 
zeason to suppose that these delinquents, like so many Moliere’s ‘“Tar- 
cuffes,’’ are to Fe found in the schools of Raja Yoga—in the East or in 
the West. How numerous are the individuals influenced by Spiritual 
Science cannot be known; how well placed some of these may be to exer- 
zise a restrainirg hand against the threats to man’s progress —even to his 
continued existence on this planet-—cannot be estimated by a gallup poll. 
It can only be hoped that our most optimistic guess falls short of the 
actual total. On their dedicated shoulders rests the future of humanity 
according to a Divine Plan; not on the shoulders and in the perverted 
minds (though admittedly clever) of those who work and are rewarded for 
an Armageddom surpassing in horror the Vision seen in the Apocalypse. 

ERNEST V. HAYES 


WATCHING LIMES 


Watching the lime trees in full leaf 
I meditate, ‘‘ Maybe 

Those limes with myriad secret eyes 
Are watching me.” 


They seem like giant gods who speak 
. Amongst themselves in words 
Unknown to any mortal man 
But only birds. 
How fair the souls of trees must be 
If souls they do possess! 
But none can read a tree’s green thoughts, 
Though poets guess. 


HERBERT BLUEN 


THE BELOVED HERETIC 


[Shri Setyendra Kumar De, Resident Secretary, Gandhi Smarak San- 
grahalaya, Bombay, gives a brief life-sketch, and a sympathetic account 
of the ideas and work, of the late S. K. George. We can but join him in 
the tribute to that true Christian, who served ceaselessly the ideals of 
peace among nations, fellowship among faiths and brotherhood among 
men.—ED, | 


Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on: 

The night is dark and I am far from home. 
Lead Thou me on. 


Wepnespay, May 4TH, 1960, 1 A.M. At last he reached the end of his 
pilgrimage. The lifelong prayer of a kind soul was heard and granted. It 
was a painful leave-taking from this world. Amidst the prayers of the 
entire Gandhigram community the last stage of the Homeward Journey 
had begun. 

Thursday, May 5th, 5 p.m. The scene shifts to a place 130 miles away 
from Gandhigram— Koorkancherry, near Trichur, in Kerala. In the 
gathering darkness a body was lowered in the grave to lie beside that of 
his devoted wife. The final service was conducted in an essentially Chris- 
tian way. The girls of Kasturbagram sang devotional songs. Portions from 
other scriptures were also read. Few relatives, friends and admirers had 
gathered round the grave. Special word was sent to at least two priests, 
who were thought to be sympathetic, and to others whowere friends. So 
far as I know, not only did these people not come but they also failed to 
send any message of regret that they could not come. A young relative of 
the departed, a priest, was present at the funeral, but, when requested to 
help another friend in the service, would not do so. 

Who was this man? What was his crime that his relatives were reluc- 
tant to participate even in the last rites for him? 

He was Serampical Kuruvilla George — the born crusader who at a young 
age challenged the Rt. Rev. Fos Westcott, the Metropolitan of India, on 
his opinions of the Indian Freedom Movement and who, in 1932, condemn- 
ed the British Government and made a fervent appeal to all Christians to 
associate actively with the Civil Disobedience Movement launched under 
Gandhi’s leadership as he believed it to be the Crossin action; who was the 
author of that challenging little book, Gandhi's Challenge to Christianity, 
with a thought-provoking foreword by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, and the 
author also of the little book Jesus Christ, in the series “World Teachers,” 
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about which Dr. C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar observed that he had learnt- 
more of the real character of Jesus from this book than from any other; 
who again, 11 1949, just before the world Pacifist Conference in Santini- 
ketan, resigred as a protest against the decision of the Visvabharati author- 
ities to intrccuce military training; who was again completely misunder- 
stood and greatly abused by Christians on account of hisemembership of 
the Niyogi Commission, appointed by the Madhya Pradesh Government to 
inquire into the Christian Missionary Activities in that State. 

Born on Merch roth, 1900, in one of the ancient Syrian Christian fami- 
lies of Kottayam, he had his early school and college education in Kerala 
and Madras. He had a brilliant career throughout. He became an ordinary 
Catechist of Ernakulam Church. In 1924, he was sent by the Church to 
Bishop’s Colleze, Calcutta. After three years of study of theology, he took 
his B.D. degr22 from Serampore University. His ordination as a priest of 
the church wes postponed, as a little prior to the time he openly confessed 
some theological doubts pertaining to the exclusive divinity of Christ. Yet 
from 1928 to 1931, he taught the Philosophy of Religion and the History 
ot Religion az Bishop’s College, Calcutta, which he joined at the invitation 
of Bishop Walsh, under whose loving care and guidance the Georges had 
started their Lfe’s journey. “My outstanding recollection of him,”’ writes 
Bishop Walsh, ‘is of transparent sincerity and unchanging gentleness and 
courtesy —in Gandhian words, Truth and Ahimsa..” 

India was on the march under the inspiring leadership of Gandhiji 
*cwards the goal of independence. In those hours of India’s trials and 
cribulations < conscientious man of George’s temperament could hardly 
restrain himself from plunging into the struggle. He not only resented, 
but protested against, the apathetic and unfriendly attitude of the Chris- 
tian Church to India’s struggle for liberation from the British yoke. There 
was a headlong clash with the Metropolitan of India, prompted by a 
sense of duty. and he resigned his post from Bishop’s College in 1932. 

Since the great non-co-operation days of 1921 George was coming closer 
to Gandhiji. Ir a letter addressed to his friends, explaining his resignation, 
he wrote :— 


Mahatme Gandhi’s life and message gripped me at that time, and they 
remained as an abiding influence, deepening and vitalizing as the years go 
by. Above all else, they helped me to realize Christ and his message more 
than anything else....For it is my conviction that Mahatma Gandhi 

, today is a werker for the Kingdom of God, perhaps the greatest force 
working for `t, here or anywhere else. I have, for long, felt that he is a 
man of Goc and that the greatest duty of any Christian or of any God- 
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fearing man at this time is to stand with him for truth and justice and 
true brotherhood between men of all classes and creeds and races. This, 
of course, is a personal conviction which no one can be argued into. But 
it made my own way clear. 


He believed as an article of faith and a matter of deep conviction that 
the Satyagrah@ movement was the Cross in action. He stayed for a few 
years at Sabarmati. Family tragedy, in 1936, took him back to Kerala. In 
1937, George helped in organizing the Kerala Inter-Religions Student 
Fellowship by holding study groups, camps and conferences for students of 
the various religions in Kerala. In 1938-39, he was invited by the General 
Assembly of Unitarians for a year’s residence in Manchester College, 
Oxford. Miss Margaret Barr, a Unitarian worker in the remote hills of 
Khasi (Assam), was responsible for this arrangement. Margaret Barr was 
very high in George’s esteem. In 1951, George paid her a visit in the 
Khasi Hills, covering the sixteen miles on foot from Shillong, for the 
express purpose of consecrating her new home. In 1946, George was 
invited to take charge of the C. F. Andrews Memorial Institute at Santi- 
niketan. He was also associated with the Sino-Indian Cultural Society. Here 
he wrote The Story of the Bible and dedicated it to the memory of his 
father, “whose resonant readings from the Bible in home and Church first 
instilled in him love of the Book.” Thus was realized a long-cherished 
dream of his. In his Preface to this book, he writes:— 

Essentially my testimony to the spiritual significance of a book that 
has moulded my life, it is also my humble contribution to the building 
up of the Larger Bible of the world, to the growing recognition of the 
elements of worth in all scriptures of mankind. 

Resigning fro’ ‘‘he Institute in 1949, he joined the Wardha Commerce 
College as a le ar in English. After a few years of stay in Wardha, he 
returned to his home in Kerala. He had to come out of his retirement in 
late 1956 in response to the pressing request of Bala Saheb Kher, the then 
Chairman of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, to edit its quarterly Gandhi Marg. 
Severe illness forced him to leave Bombay early in 1958 for Uruli 
Kanchan, the Nature Cure Centre, near Poona, and later on move to his 
home in Koorkancherry. He remained there till December, 1959, when his 
wife expired. Shri G. Ramchandran, lifelong friend of the Georges, brought 
him to Gandhigram, where he breathed his last. Only a few days earlier, 
in the last week of April, he had attended the Seventh Annual Conference 
in Gandhigram of the Fellowship of the Friends of Truth. Dr. C. P. Rama- 
swamy Aiyar inaugurated the Conference, at which he was presented with 
a special Souvenir Edition of the F.F.T. Quarterly brought out in his and 
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Mary George’s honour. The various tributes paid by his friends and 
admirers, spread all over the world, reveal the tremendous impact of this 
man of simple habit, genial temperament and sweet smile, influencing 
people’s life end living. 

His life kad been one ceaseless struggle to maintain his intellectual 
integrity, and his right to existence even, as an independ2rtt and unattach- 
ed Christian in this very orthodoxy-ridden country. Teaching and other 
institutional work controlled by either government or crthodox missions 
were practicalp closed to him because of his free thinking, politically and 
religiously. But, all this time, he was making contacts with non-Christian 
friends, many of them sharing to the full his religicus and political 
convictions. 

It is no wonder then that a man of George’s depth and conviction was 
tne first secrs-ary of the Fellowship of the Friends of Trath and editor of 
their Quarter’, with Horace Alexander, that great pacifist friend of India, 
as its first chairman. The quarterly soon became under ‘seorge’s brilliant 
stewardship ‘a significant mouthpiece of a new dimension in the spiritual 
ethos of inncmerable people in different religions.” The Fellowship is alive 
to the urgent need in the world today of bringing together people of 
different faiths in a common endeavour to realize the good life for all, 
through the way of truth and love. It invites people of all faiths to share 
through it the richness of their various religions and experience with one 
another in this adventure of the spirit. In the words of Horace Alexander, 

whether the fiture of our fellowship is to be long or short, as we humans 

count the ‘vears, it has had its place in one of the great creative growths 

of our age, that is the growing respect and understanding of each ‘faith 

for the sages and saints who have inspired men and women down the 

ages in all sarts of the world. 


. This accourt of the born crusader would remain incomplete without 
mentioning t12 steadfast devotion and dedication of Mery George, who 
symbolized ir her mute suffering the highest ideals of Incian womanhood 
in all their pristine purity and supreme glory. She was more than his wife. 
She was his ccmrade on this perilous path, his sahadharnn1. True to the 
Indian traditicn again, she passed away a few months earlier than George, 
serving him tll her last breath. 

The struggle for freedom in India brought out some of the finest 
Christians of -his generation in our country. It was the unique personality 
of Gandhiji which drew them to this movement and personally to him. 
The year 1960 saw the passing away of two stalwarts among them. First 
it was J. C. Xumarappa in January and then S. K. George in May. 
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Gandhiji had once said :— 


I have ventured at several missionary meetings to tell English and 
American missionaries that if they could have refrained from “telling ” 
India about Christ and had merely lived the life enjoined upon them by 
the Sermon on the Mount, India instead of suspecting them would have 
appreciated their living in the midst of her children and directly profited 
by their presence....I do not believe in people telling others of their 
faith, especially with a view to conversion. Faith does not admit of telling. 
It has to be lived and then it becomes self-propagating. 


The crime of men like Kumarappa and George was that they had the 
courage to break away from the narrow dogmatic frontiers of their own 
great faith “to build anew the larger frontiers of mankind as one human 
family under God, the Universal Father.” They dared to live the life 
enjoined upon them by the Sermon on the Mount. “The privilege of 
having known them and walked with them has been a priceless privilege 
indeed.” 

It was because of this supposed crime of George that some of his rel- 
atives seem to have thought his illness and suffering a “punishment” for 
his “heresy.” Let such heretics rise from the rank and file of every religion 
and grow in number to strengthen the base of an international fellowship 
of faiths. If they need any assurance, it is this which comes from Socrates: 
“Know this of a certainty, that nothing evil can happen to a good man, 
either in life or after death.” 

SATYENDRA KUMAR DE 


To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite ; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 

To defy Power, which seems omnipotent ; 

To love, and bear; to hope till Hope creates 

From its own wreck the thing ıt contemplates: 

Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent.... 

This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory! 
— SHELLEY 


INDIAN THINKING TODAY 


[Shri J. M. Ganguli is well known to our readers. As usual, he writes 
directly our of his own individual reflections, and says bluntly what he 
th:nks. Even those who do not altogether agree with him may be stimu- 
lated by the essay. “A Note on the Above,” appended below, is what 
‘*G.R.C.” was stimulated to write by the article. —ED. ] 


INDIAN THINEING TODAY, as manifest in the writings appearing in journals 
znd current literature, is marked by one thing more than any other: the 
ebsence of independent thinking and personal reflection. In the Indian 
thought that nas endured through ages, in books and scriptures, in memory 
and àearsay, what is remarkable is newness and boldness of thinking. 

‘Because it is written in that book, or is said to have been uttered by a 
.tisht_ it must be true and I must accept it’’—such an attitude is not 
mative to this land, and that is why in India there has been not only a 
‘vide diversity in thought and belief, but also a free response to them from 
different quarters. But that keenness and responsiveness have been wear- 
mg cff as drowsiness has been creeping into the Indian mind, and 
therefore in ics evening twilight it seems to seek light from outside to 
stimulate it. 

In what one reads today are not found the writer’s intuitive reactions to 
things around Łim or his detached reflections, but only a re-statement or 
re-wr.ting in diferent language, or a re-interpretation in the light of some 
textbook thecries, of a question of topical interest. Writing is full of boring 
quotations ani disconcerting references. When a Risht is quoted it is for- 
gotten that wact made him a Risht was his freedom of thought, his follow- 
mg after his cwn questioning, doubting, arguing mind. Who would have 
beard of Kapila end Patanjali and Manu and Vyasa and others if they had 
folloxed a blind way behind their Gurus or the authority of the Vedas? 

The present-day followers of these Rishis do not see the distinctiveness 
in their thought and approach, and therefore in their devotional admiration 
for al. of them they think and say that they all mean essentially the same 
thing. So they juxtapose Sankhya and Vedanta, push the Upanishads into 
the Vedas anc so on and so forth, in an attempt to satisfy themselves that 
they are all one, that they all point to the same thing and comprise one 
philosophy and one religion. This attempt and the placid faith behind it 
only show a feeble mind grasping at any support it can find. If instead of 
trying to find a compromise between Sankhya with Vedanta, or tying the 
Vedas and the Upanishads into one or taking the Gila as uncontroversial, 
cne tekes any of these texts as it is and follows the mental stimulation it 
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causes, he will come to realizations truer to himself than the Gita or the 
Vedanta could give. This world, this universe, this creation, in the infinite 
nature of it is such that there can be no one way of comprehending 
it; for, whatever the way be, it starts from a certain reaction to a certain 
experience through which the individual passes. It is those who have be- 
come dull and“insensitive to their actual experience and lost their eager- 
hess of appreciation for the manifold manifestations appearing in divers 
ways and forms who seek the authority of a scripture or the force of a 
doctrine to justify their mental inaction. 

Any earnest probe into the mystery of our life and the world, however, 
reveals that no scripture or doctrine is helpful beyond a few steps because 
they all stop here or there, or go different ways from that which our own 
experience, observation and realization urge us to take. The scripture- 
writer’s or the doctrine-enunciator’s experience could not have been the 
same as ours. When no such inward urges bear us into the Unknown we 
humour our vanity by imposing assertions. We stop and positively say, It 
1s this; I KNow it is that. 

We shout that to our own mind, and to those to whom we do not care 
to look small. If challenged, we get behind a barricade of books, scriptures, 
shlokas and quotations. In fact, however, what an honest venturing to- 
wards the Unknown does first of all is to shatter the persistence in asser- 
tiveness. The glorious illusion of positive knowledge rapidly fades away as 
one advances into the vaults of the Mystery that is this life. It becomes 
ridiculous to be definite and dogmatic about any theory or explanation. 
The lips grow shy, and from the dark recesses of the humble soul comes 
only one echo: Nets, neti. 

It is that echo which stirs and inspires the inquirer to go forward deeper 
and deeper into the winding valleys of the Mystery. But Net is not a 
negative, a discouraging idea. It is rather that most positive feeling which 
keeps fatigue away from the path of the Truth-seeker. The impulse to 
inquire, to seek, comes when you see and feel that there is something to 
know which has not been known, not when you are satisfied with what 
you have read or heard. It was such an impulse started by a Neti realiza- 
tion which led some thinkers to turn off from Vedanta, discard Ishwara 
and bring in the duality of Purusha and Prakriti; others, to pursue the 
unbeaten track to Nirvana; and others again, to other ways from which 
they cared not to send a message. Such is real positive thinking: one goes 
the way of one’s own realization unhalted by doctrinal traffic controls at 
different bends. 

' But such positive thinking seems to have gone from the country. In its 
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place has come book-learning and authority-hunting. If I go to a highly 
reputed Vaistnzva scholar to ask what I do not understand about Krishna 
and his life I arm silenced by quotations from the Bhagavata, and if at the 
end my conftsed face shows signs of unacceptance J am rebuked: ‘‘What 
made you come in the morning with such unholy questions? ” If I go with 
doubts to on2 who can recite the whole of the Gita front memory, I am 
politely but emphatically told that the Gria is sacrosanct. In the speeches 
cf social, political or religious leaders one gets the same thing— declara- 
tions of positive knowledge, assertiveness, as if they know and have known 
all that is to de known about the world and its ways, and have only to tell 
you what you are to do. “The world stands alarmingly today on the brink 
cf the precipice >f destruction. Do not look over it and throw a cigarette-end 
into the deacly nuclear forces which if lighted will destroy the world. Do 
not talk in the language of war, but in that of peace. Be cautious in han- 
dling the minutest components of matter which can kill us all.” 

Such impcsing sayings display more unthinking than thinking; a 
narrow outlock rather than a broad. This destruction and creation, break- 
ing and re-making—they may mean the same thing, or may be the two 
sides of the sare phenomenon, or one may be a necessary adjunct to the 
other; but, whatever they be and whatever their causes or purpose, they 
are the rule of Creation, and they have ever gone on and will go on in 
spite of the snoutings and screamings of man. Man is but a little unit in 
the gigantic system where that law operates. When, forgetting that, the 
six-foot man stands and raises his finger in warning to his hearers he 
shows indeed how little he is in the comprehension of the significance of 
what he talks bout. And when in the banquets and ostentatious confer- 
ences he spea<s and poses in this way and sits down thereafter to receive 
congratulations on his performance he shows too how insensitive he is to 
react to his own ponderous words. 

Indeed, if t was for a state dignitary, a political orator or a religious 
preacher to xnow at a glance the way the world was going, the world 
should have many times gone out of its orbit and astray from its goal 
and purpose; for such utterances have come many times through the 
ages, have rebounded from the sky and the ocean, and have thinned 
away into tie emptiness through which the world with its human 
prophets is eternally moving. 

It is surprising to find a really thinking man poring in his mind over 
the little mischiefs which he thinks man can do without relating them to 
the infinitely vider field of destruction on which Creation stands. It is 
surprising, too, that though the learned in India and elsewhere today are 
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giving warnings and admonitions and prescribing remedies some one in 
another age deified Destruction as a Being who was lost in unconcerned 
meditation over His own doing and over the great mysterious mission 
which He was only fulfilling. 

Man will understand more about his doings, about the dangers which 
terrify him, about the hopes and expectations which sustain him, and 
about the impulses which activate him if he would learn to talk less and 
think more by himself, broadening out his vision over the Immensity 
which surrounds him and relating his experiences and reactions to the 
cosmological cause and purpose of the universe of which he is a creature. 
If he would withdraw from his presumptions and positive assertions, and 
start with a mind open to receive whatever large and small things come 
before him, taking them not with fear or anxiety but with pleasure and a 
desire to seek what they reveal, he may find understanding. 

J. M. GANGULI 


A NOTE ON THE ABOVE 


SHRI GANGULI'S essay on “ Indian Thinking Today ” has many appealing 
qualities — frankness, concern with the situation of Indian thinking, the 
sudden suggestive sidelight gleaming on the image of Shiva the De- 
stroyer. It 1s in no spirit of controversy that the following reflections are 
offered to the reader as not irrelevant to Shri Ganguli’s line of thought. 

To rest content with an ancient text is surely a deadly complacency; 
dissatisfaction with existing theories is surely a stimulus to inquiry; but 
it is a stimulus only because one nurses the hope of building a more 
adequate theory. Human inquiry is never content till it has communi- 
cated its finding ; and the communication, alas! as seen from the outside, 
is only theory. 

For Abelard was right. The truth is in things themselves, not in the 
theories we construct about them. Even a perfectly accurate conceptual 
description ‘is no substitute for experience of a thing. Have scriptures and 
the great literature of the past, then, no value? Must each of us be 
islanded inexorably within his personal experience ? 

Now, is “experience” itself an absolute, given something, utterly 
independent of our choice? Surely not. Whether you agree with the 
teaching of the Gita or not ought not to depend on what events you 
happen to have gone through before reading it. Not even the Gita can 
exhaust the nature of Reality in explicit assertions; but it suggests, 
surely, that there exist levels of consciousness to which belongs the kind 
of experience —an immediate, vast apprehension of the Universe ~ 
represented figuratively, as it were, by the text, and it suggests means of 
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attaining {rat experience for oneself. 

‘“Qne’s œm realization,” that is to say, can follow from accepting 
tradition, where the tradition explains kow one can transform oneself to 
see that which one’s great predecessors have seen. After one has done so 
is the time =o consider what farther reach of vision is possible. All asser- 
tions abott Reality are incomplete; but teachings about the Path are 
indispensable, since they alone convey us beyond the need of assertion 
and denia. to the immediate apprehension of that veritas which tran- 
scends thebzies. 


EMBRYO 


From milk-pod bursting free — 
White plume wind-winging up the Milky Way 
To play hide-and-seek among the Pleiades 


‘ Seeking ever 


Ever secret Merope ) 
Int:nete communicant of stars and birds and cherubim — 
I reached for the far reaches of the earth and sky 


Everywhere — ever why? 

To know..... to know....to know 
How the creatures of each season 
Grew into their native region, 

How the peoples of each race 

Grew into their natural place, 

How they lived and learned ; 


For zhese and more I yearned 
Lorg after I was grounded in my native place 


And had begun to grow, 


Roots deepening in the worm-turned earth. 


Al lesz I know that deep in me, 


Clear as coiled microfilm, 


Is tte live miniature of all humanity — 


The first and final mystery. 

As, in the seed, 

The weed in embryo, 
Enfolded from root to leaf, 
So infinity is-briefed 

In my sheath. 
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AN APPRAISAL OF METAPSYCHIC PHENOMENA* 


M. SUDRE’S REPWTATION as a dedicated 
student and painstaking analyst in this 
fascinating and many-facetted field is 
secure. His Introduction to parapsy- 
chology, first published some thirty 
years ago, showed his wide knowledge 
and firm grasp of the subject; and this 
present book is a successor to that 
work, and is particularly, as one would 
expect after that lapse of time, a re- 
examination of its author’s conclusions 
in the light of modern scientific thought 
and techniques. His conclusion then, 
and now, is that the great majority, if 
not all, of metapsychic phenomena, in- 
cluding most (if not all) of those re- 
ported in association with “physical 
mediums,” arises from the activity and 
interplay of biodynamic energies and 
processes, without any “transcendent” 
intervention. That conclusion is ac- 
cepted today by many who have well 
considered the nature of the phenomena 
and their incidence. 

The position could, perhaps, be stated 
in these terms. It may be helpful to 
think back to Neanderthal man, whose 
psycho-mental content and equipment 
became halted, stabilized, at a certain 
stage of development; for some reason 
he went up a blind alley along the evo- 
lutionary path. Had it been possible 
for one of the species to contact 
homo sapiens, much that the latter did 
“naturally” would have seemed to him 
(had he had that power of observation 
and thought) to be “parapsychic” — to 
him, supernatural. In the case of homo 
sapiens himself, the psychic poten- 
tialities of the species generally have 


become conditioned and restricted by 
the “struggle with Nature,” by man- 
kind’s necessary preoccupation with “the 
practical business of living.” Perhaps 
here and there an individual human 
organism escapes (inheritably) some of 
the stresses and inhibitions that these 
efforts of life to maintain itself and to 
master its environment impose, escapes 
the pressures in such fashion that the 
latent psychic energies which pervade 
the world “break through” and issue as 
“paranormal” manifestations. And when 
that happens, we would have the 
“medium,” an individual who produces 
phenomena that are “para” to the 
ordinary man, whatever the phenomena 
so evinced may mean. As indicated, it 
would not be a question of “higher 
development” (some mediums, it is well 
known, are of retarded development): 
but of “a door being opened,” in a 
given case, a door which exssts in all 
cases but by and large is at present 
barred to the ordinary man because 
world competitive pressures compel him 
to concentrate upon the “practical-life’’ 
door. That all men have unused, be- 
cause umawakened, parapsychic-psy- 
chological powers is shown by the 
various Yoga systems and by, among 
others, the Gurdjieff-Ouspensky school. 

In this Treatise M. Sudre repeats 
much of the material of his Introduc- 
tion, and in so doing plainly his main 
purpose is to “hammer away” at those 
scientists who still apparently are un- 
aware of the diversity and impressive 
character of parapsychological phenom- 
ena, or if they have heard of them 


* Treatise on Parapsychology: Essay on the Scientific Interpretation of the Human 


Phenomena known as ‘“ Supernatural.” 
(George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London, 


By Reng Supre. Translated by C. E. GREEN. 
412 pp. 1960, 35s) 
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remain scepticz! as to their actuality, 
the fact of their occurrence. One feels 
that this orientat.on of his work tends 
to make the zuthor at times unduly 
respectful towards the “scientific mind,” 
which, in fact is often quite stupid 
when it turns iram its own specialized 
field to other fields of enquiry. Thus 
it would seer. that there is too much 
msistence on t22 author’s “unemotional” 
approach —- one gathers that it is always 
“emotional” tc admit the possibility that 
some parapsyclic paranormal phenom- 
ena may be cre to activities of intel- 
Egencies other than those of the 
medium (or ‘ sukject”) who manifests 
them, and of -he persons who at the 
time are witne:simg them. In fact, one 
who accepts th2 spiritist interpretation 
sor some of tas »henomena may have 
<cted on reason zlone and be more truly 
objective and disoassionate than some 
scientists, not a few of whom have 
chown themselre: to be quite highly 
charged with f2efing, taking the form 
cf an evident ear that something 
might be proved to them that would 
topple the ivocy zower of their narrow 
specialization. 

M. Sudre’s tr2ea-ment of the spiritists’ 
“classic case’ the Myers-Gurney- 
Podmore-Sidgw.ck series of “Cross 
Correspondences," is a case in point. 
“he Corresporcerces, it is well known, 
consisted of communications received 
through a number of different auto- 
matists, who, scactered about, demon- 
strably could rot have been in collu- 
sion. They contributed “bits and pieces” 
which by themselves meant nothing, 
Eut which, when put together, were 
found to hae an extremely subtle 
end significant meaning in common 
The erudite nazwe of the constituents 
cí this “jigsaw puzzle?” was so much 
Feyond the normal knowledge and 
reach of most of the contributing auto- 
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matists that the conclusion seemed un- 
avoidable that some intelligence exter- 
nal to the group must be at work. M. 
Sudre does not accept this. In his view, 
Mrs. Verrall, one of the automatists, was 
the agent and “contriver” of this very 
remarkable literary “pBuzzle,?” not in- 
tentionally and consciously, but via 
her subconscious, and so achieved 
“telepathic communication among the 
group. The fact that the Correspon- 
dences continued after Mrs. Verrall’s 
death is awkward for the theory 
for, if sh were indeed the maker 
of the puzzle, then its continuance 
obviously implied her own persistence 
after death; but M. Sudre decided that 
the continuance was due simply to 
“the persistence of an association main- 
tained” (among the remaining living 
researchers and automatists) by virtue 
of their “belief in survival.” That is to 
say, it is held that that belief was in it- 
self capable of maintaining the Corre- 
spondences. As there is no evidence 
whatsoever that any even very simple, 
concerted, planned action — much less 
such a sustained, profoundly-schemed 
and _highly-intellectualized concor- 
dance as is here involved —- can be ac- 
complished in the parapsychic field by 
a fanciful speculation than a sober 
scientific hypothesis. The idea of a 
mind soaring out into the nebulous 
region of a number of other minds, 
plotting a dazzlingly complex “game” 
there and achieving a superb mastery 
in its arrangement and presentation, 
calls for credulity; and it is no wonder, 
therefore, that many attentive students 
of the case feel that action by an ex- 
ternal intelligence or intelligencies, 
which used each one of the group as a 
particular “performer” in the fask, is 
the more likely and, indeed, the more 
intelligent supposition. 

Cuas. J. Seymour 
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“PHILOSOPHY OF JBDAISM”* 


This book not only is a major con- 
tribution to the field of Jewish philos- 
ophy but also paves new ways in the 
field of religious philosophy in general. 

Unlike most works on religious phi- 
losophy, it does not start with such 
questions as the “Nature of God” or 
dwell on such basic issues in theology 
as the After-life. These questions and 
the like are not even touched! The 
reader faces here an entirely new ap- 
proach to theology which is both 
original and modern. 

The starting-point of this work is 
the idea of the polarity of all life. The 
world is like a pair of scales which 
tends to be in equilibrium. This is so 
in all realms of life — the biological- 
chemical, the socio-economic, the politi- 
cal and the psychological. The world 
does not move automatically towards 
progress as most modernists believe. 
The world of nature tends rather to 
keep its equilibrium. When “progres- 
sive” changes occur in one aspect of 
the world, other changes are also hound 
to occur in other aspects which will 
bring about destruction — in order to 
restore the equilibrium. 

The unique fact about man is his 
creative instinct which aims at chang- 
ing the world and its structure. To 
achieve this aim, man is fighting against 
the forces of nature. 

The chief function of a genuine 
religion, according to our author, is to 
help man in his struggle against the 
blind forces of nature and to aid him 
to bring about spiritual progress. The 
Biblical myth of creation is described 
as a symbol for this attempt of man. 

The “fall” of man was not a result 
of man’s rebellion against a capricious 
commandment of God, but failure to 
avoid excessive use of his natural func- 


“ Philosophy of Judatsm. By JOSHUA ADLER. 
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Library, New York, 
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160 pp. 1960. 


tions, which leads to a distortion of 
his spiritual fulfilment. 

The Enslavement in Egypt is viewed 
by the author, in line with certain 
traditional interpretations, as the symbol 
of enslavement to matter — the pyra- 
mids being to the present day the 
symbol of the passionate desire of an- 
cient Egypt for material aggrandize- 
ment. The Exodus symbolizes man’s 
flight from materialistic subjugation to 
spiritual freedom. 

The entire Jewish Legislation of the 
Torah is viewed from this point of 
view: as methods to aid man in his 
effort to establish his life on a new spiri- 
tual foundation instead of being sub- 
jugated to the Law of Nature and its 
forces. Outside of the moral laws of 
Judaism, which were fully accepted by 
the non-Jewish world through Chris- 


tianity, Islam and modern literature, 


there are mainly two sets of laws that 
puzzle the non-Jewish onlooker: the 
so-called dry and meaningless laws of 
purity and the laws regarding the Sab- 
bath. 

The author explains that the laws of 
purity.are merely a device to limit the 
amount and the ways of man’s parti- 
cipation with nature, so that he can 
grow beyond nature into the spiritual 
world. Thus, certain foods are forbid- 
den and certain objects are not to be 
used, so as to help man to control and 
discipline himself against the complete 
dominion of nature. 

This is why Judaism is so strongly 
against idolatry. Not that the “other 
Gods” were not strong and effective, 
but they were symbols of the forces of 
Nature; and the ideal of the Tewish 
Torah was to help man grow bevond 
these forces. 

The Sabbath day is presented in a 
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new light. It is not merely a day of 
rest for man. Being the day when God 
completed his “unctions, it is the day 
that challenges man to start creating 
— spiritually. T-roughout the week- 
days man is å slave of Nature. On the 
Sabbath he is io separate himself from 
all natural work and to devote him- 
self entirely tc 3p ritual creativity. This 
is the meanirg of the Sabbath holi- 
ness, and this holiness is to be gradual- 
lv transplanted :lso to the weekdays 
and made to permeate them as well, 
by spiritual creativity. 

The points -rertioned above are con- 
sidered by the author to be universal 
and true to most religions even though 
discussed in taziz Jewish context. The 
following he cons ders unique to Juda- 
ism: (1) the Szctfice of the Self; and 
(2) the concept of the Choice of Israel. 

The author beleves that the Jewish 
concept of sacr fire is unique in its be- 
ing sacrifice with no purpose — only 
as an acknowecgment of God’s ex- 
istence and with no expectation of re- 
sults. The auter surely is not closely 
acquainted with she basic teaching of 
the Gita’s “Xarna Yoga” regarding 
action with no attachment and no 
expectation of fraits, or he would not 
consider this e umique trait of Judaism. 

He illustrates this thesis by compar- 
ing the sacrifsc2 f Isaac to the sacri- 
fice of Jesus, tac first being the sacri- 
fice of the sel?, with no expectation; 
the second, wrth the reward for the 
followers of Je:uz While the Jew is to 
sacrifice himse { for God, the Chris- 
tian expects ‘od to be sacrificed for 
him, the man. 

The concend- of “Israel” as the 
“Chosen Peopl2° is not a matter of 
pride or vamty, but of faith in a 
special mission that the Tews have in 
the world to kezp the equilibrium of 
the world by s:rctly observing strange 
lews that in a subtle way help to 
maintain the -niverse and at the same 
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time also serve as an example of a 
holy community. 

The author is fully aware that most 
Jews are unaware of this task and 
many of them are fer away from ful- 
filling the ideal life; yet the ideal is 
there, and, if more understood by Jews 
themselves, it will ircrease their sense 
of responsibility as a spiritual com- 
munity that has the task of serving as 
an example, a light to the world. by 
acts of self-sacrifice. 

The book is wrtten with deep 
thoughtfulness and with humility at 
the same time It is hoped that it will 
help to dispel some wrong notions in 
India about Judaism that stem from 
the fact that Judaism is known here 
mainly through Christian missionaly 
propaganda or books written on Juda- 
ism by prejudiced Christian scholars. 
It is interesting to note that, while 
Hindus accept with scepticism the judg- 
ments of Christian writers about Hindu- 
ism, they accept with no reservation the 
Christian verdict on Judaism. 

The writer of the present lines (not 
being Orthodox or traditional but 
rather a liberal, ang therefore not in 
agreement in all deta_Is with the author 
of our book) feels tempted to add, 
nevertheless, to the defence of tradi- 
tional Judaism that, far from being a 
dry mechanistic systen of legalism, it is 
an elaborate system of discipline; and 
in this sense resembles very much 
Hinduism with the elaborate codes of 
the Dharma Shastras. 

Another false nozion is regarding 


‘Jewish exclusiveness. Though it is true 


that Christianity tcok the exclusive 
attitude of the Old Testament, Juda- 
ism itself has growm bevond it The 
pious and rightcous men of the Gentiles 
are, according to the Talmud. as 
meritorious as the J2ws. 

The unique way of life and the ex- 
tra laws regarding food. dress. etc., 
laid down for the Jews are very much 
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like the laws of the Brahmins in India. 
Indeed a right way of looking upon 
the Jews is as the “Brahmins of the 
West.” The basic moral ideals would 
be the same for them and Christians, 


Pythagoras and Christianity. By 
Hopart Huson. (The Pythagorean 
Press, Refugio, Texas. 20 pp. 1960.) 

In this valuable address, first given 
at the Symposium of the Philosophy 
Class of Trinity University, San An- 
tonic, Texas, on February 3rd, 1960, 
Mr. Hobart Huson examines the in- 
fluence of Pythagoras and his teach- 
ings on Christian doctrine. Certain 
well-known doctrines which Christian 
theologians usually fight shy of have 
been shown to be part of Christ's 
teaching with well-authenticated refer- 
ences. His main contention is the thesis 


that the mystical life and teachings of Jesus 
are exemplifications and demonstrations of 
the philosophy of Pythagoras and that the 
“Gospel according to St. John” is in the 
main a Pythagorean writing. 


Students of the life and ministry 
of Jesus have noted a gap of several 
years in his early manhood and it has 
been suggested that these years were 
spent with the Essene sect which owes 
its origin and main teachings to Pytha- 
goras. The recently discovered Dead 
Sea Scrolls are said to confirm this. 

Chief among the doctrines attribu- 
table to Pythagoras’s influence are: the 
teaching that if a man knows himself, 
he will know God and the Universe, 
the distinction between the unreal, 
temporal, transitory things and the 
eternal things perceivable only by the 


An Apostle of Freedom: Life and 
Teachings of Nicholas Berdyaev By 
MICHEL ALEXANDER VALLON. (Philo 
sapbical Library. .New Sons ee pP 
1960. $6.00) 
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but they have to submit to a stricter 
discipline. In this way they can be 
said to be “chosen” for more self-sacri- 
fice and as an example. 

ExisHa NATTIV 


Nous; the doctrine that the physi- 
cal body disintegrates after mortal 
death, that the soul pre-exists the 
body; the doctrine of the hierar- 
chies; the doctrine that the individual 
soul is an in-building and up-building 
process culminating in its spiritualiza- 
tion or rebirth; that to be saved unto 
eternal life, a man must be born again; 
that any man may become a god, not 
Tesus only; that the stages of Ilumina- 
tion, Transfiguration and Apotheosis 
may be attained during terrestrial life; 
that by spiritual rebirth man attains 
godlike nature, and becomes a son of 
God possessing the spiritual pewers 
manifested and demonstrated by Tesus 
—- what Jesus was, any man can become. 

Quoting from Dean Inge, Mr. Huson 
concludes: — 


Neo-platonism [Pythagoreanism] differs 
from popular Christianity in that it offers 
us religion, the truth of which is not contin- 
gent on any particular events, whether past 
or future It floats free of nearly all the 
“religious difficulties’ which have troubled 
the minds of believers since the age of science 
began. It is dependent upon no miracles, on 
no unique revelation through any historical 
person, on no narratives about the beginning 
of the world, on no prophecies of its end No 
scientific or historical discovery can refute it, 
and it requires no apologetic except the testi- 
mony of spiritual experience ... 


D. GURUMURTI 


Mr. Vallon dedicates his book to 
his “companions of the French Under- 
ground of the Vercors who fought and 
died for the cause .of Freedom.” It is 
appropriate. that the author of a hook 
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bout Berdyaev should be able to make 
such a dedication. What Berdyaev has 
to say is of immediate and immense 
practical importance to the fighter for 
freedom. Exiled and imprisoned twice 
ever, he shirked none of the challenges 
cf our time amd won through to a 
serenity of spirit that enabled him to 
vrite his biography Dream and Peality, 
it Paris between 1940 and 1947. He 
refused to leave France, openly de- 
rounced Nazisrm and was saved from a 
concentration camp only by the protec- 
Fon of an unknown admirer ranking 
“igh in the Germar. secret police. Cam- 
tridge hailed hin as a modern Socrates 
vhen it conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity, Acnoris causa, upon him 
a year before Lis death. 

Tested over and over again in ac- 
ton, Berdyaev’s philosophy is as inspir- 
Img as his life. Mr. Vallon introduces 
H in a way that shows how much it 
has meant to him personally. He is 
cogent and ta the point. After a 
caronological account of the philos- 
ovher’s life, hə gives a systematic 
presentation of his teachings and con- 
ctudes with a comparative study of 
hs religious pkilosophy and Russian 
aid Western theught. This book is in- 
d:spensable in tae study of Berdyaev’s 
com works. 

Berdyaev allcwed nothing to shake 
Fs conviction that man is destined to 
freedom, not to servitude. He was un- 
ccmpromising in his defence of dis- 
interested truth, oz independence of the 
intellect and the right of personal. judg- 
tment, Despite all the terrible happen- 


The Visvabharati Quarterly. Edited 


by Ksurris Rov. (Silver Jubilee Issue.. 


Vol. XXV, Nos. 7 & 4. 319 pp. 1960. 
R=. 10.00; 20s.; $5.00) 

In this sumptuous Silver- Jubilee 
Number (1945-1950), the aim of the 
sditor has been to give us “the hest 
amd the most reoresentative of Werrr- 
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ings of our century, he was neither 
cynical nor pessimistic. He attributed 
the crisis through which humanity is 
passing to the end of Humanism and 
the Renaissance. Dehumanization and 
depersonalization shake man to the 
roots. Contemporary eman, inwardly 
divided, deeply disillusioned, with a 
conscience disintegrated and a heart 
seized by anxiety, is exhausted of crea- 
tivity and has ceased to be the supreme 
value. The way out of this dilemma, 
a way which Berdyaev discovered ‘and 
followed himself, is the way of spiri- 
tual regeneration. He writes:— 


Through dividedness, pain and suffering 
man ascends to wholeness, unattainable for 
consciousness, to regeneration and bliss in 
God. Through the experience of evil he reaches 
the highest good. 


For him the spiritual life is not a 
running away from the flesh. It is a 
life that is spiritual in all its whole- 
ness. True asceticism consists in a trans- 
figuration of man’s being by the spirit, 
its irradiation. 

Freedom [he writes] is attained neither 
through ascetic denial nor through natural- 
istic glorification of the flesh but through in- 
wardness, whereby no part of man’s nature 
is external to him. 


He denied the schism between secular 
and spiritual and believed in the sancti- 
fication of life, of universal culture. 
“It is not only not possible,” he wrote, 
“to love heaven and earth at the same 
time; it is not possible to love them 
separately.” , 
Lita Ray 


INGS and ILLUSTRATIONS appearing in 
the past issues.” Although the volume 
opens with Tagore’s brief but memo- 
rable essay on Visvabharati written in 
1923, writings om or by him have as a 
rule been excluded. Even so. the editor 
has had abundant material to choose 
from, and the. volume is accordingly 
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as rich in its total contents as it’ ts 
varied in its display of individual 
items. Fiction, poetry, discussion, criti- 
cism, reminiscences, all find a place 
here, and the contributors are gathered 
from Asia and Europe, and include 
some of the finest men and some of 
the most stimulating thinkers of ou: 
time. There are poems by Laurence 
Binyon, Sarojini Naidu, Ernest Rhys 
and Yone Noguchi, and there are 
stories by H. W. Nevinson, Annada 
Shankar Ray and Geza Gardonyi. 
There is an illuminating discussion of 
the problem of human unity from the 
pen of Moritz Winternitz, and there is a 
fervent plea for “peace through Educa- 
tion” by Maria Montessori. C. W. Stork 
writes on Hofmannsthal as a lyrist, 
Derek Stanford on Dylan Thomas and 
Buddhadeva Bose on Pramatha Chau- 
dhuri. Shanker Lal Kaul tries sugges- 
tively to link the work of Sri Gaudapada, 


Gilbert Murray: An Unfinished Auto- 
biography. With Contributions by His 
Friends. Edited by Jean SmirH and 
ARNOLD TOYNBEE. (George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London. 225 pp. Tllus- 
trated. 1960. 25s.) 

This volume is divided into two 
parts. The first contains 103 pages of 
Murray’s unfinished autobiography and 
is supplemented by some personal 
notes, by Jean Smith, based on corre- 
spondence now in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford. The second part is devoted 
to essays from seven friends — Salva- 
dor de Madariaga, Sybil Thorndike 
and Lewis Casson, Jean Smith, Isobel 
Henderson, Bertrand Russell and Arnold 
Toynbee. These testify to the breadth 
of Murray’s sympathies and to the 
depth of his liberal humanism. Mada- 
riaga says that Murray was a “civic 
monk”; and I agree with that imagina- 
tive definition of one who was one of 
the architects of the League of Nations 
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Shankara’s grand-preceptor, with that 
of Sri Aurobindo. There is a friendly, 
yet frank, article by J. B. S. Haldane 
entitled “A Biologist Looks at India” 
—but it was written in 1952. some 
years before he elected to become an 
Indian citizen. In his article “Existen- 
tialism and the Crisis of Western Man,” 
E. L. Allen examines the work of 
Heidegger, Sartre, Jaspers and Marcel, 
and concludes that “common to all 
four is a protest on behalf of the per- 
son against the mass and against every 
tendency in modern life that would 
reduce the person to the status of the 
thing.” The articles on sculpture and 
painting, the reminiscences of Kakuzo 
Okakura, Dwijendranath Tagore, Gagan- 
endranath Tagore and C. F. Andrews, 
and the many reproductions in colour 
or in black and white also contribute to 
the varied richness of this volume. 

K. R. Srinivasa IYENGAR 


and practised the civic religion of 
peace and tolerance throughout his life 
of ninety-one years. Also we are in- 
troduced to the teacher of Greek and to 
the man who took a great interest in 
classical drama and was a translator of 
plays from 1902 to 1956. 

Bertrand Russell and Arnold Toynbee 
focus attention on the mind and wis- 
dom of a many-sided scholar. Toynbee 
says: “His work for peace was an ex- 
pression of his life-long liberalism, and 
liberalism was the link between his 
public work and his scholarship.” Like 
his friend, Lord Robert Cecil, Murray 
believed the moral law to be paramount, 
and thus he had no kinship with 
modern politicians who passed over 
principles in favour of expediency. 

This Australian-born scholar who 
attained world-fame as a scholar was 
of rare intellectual stature. Throughout 
his life he gave evidence of the most 
exquisite intellectual balance, so that 
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his ideals, alwzys directed toward great 
heights, were in no way smirched or 
encumbered ky his personal conduct. In 
thinking of Gilbert Murray we come 


The Creative Imcgination. By Ken- 
NETH C. Barnes. Swarthmore Lecture 
1960. (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 
London. 114 pp. 1960. 4s. 6d.) 

Sir Charles Snows Rede Lecture for 
1959 deplored the fission of science 
from the arts. and the creation af a 
situation in which the scientist was 
“the one-eyed man in the country of 
the blind.” Dir. Barnes suggests that 
the liberating concept of imagination 
has the power to heal this divorce, 
just as it has the pcwer to heal the rift 
between scienze and religion. He quotes 
Arthur Koes-Jar' “Every creative act 
— in science, art or religion — involves 
...@ new innocence of perception 
liberated from the cataract of accepted 
beliefs.” The importance of the crea- 
tive imagination in the religious life, 
then, is the real kernel of this essay, 
and is expcunded in a stimulating 
tashion in the centre of the book, which 
includes a tistorical, highly personal 
approach to ‘Christ and an eloquent 
plea for an empirical, imaginative read- 


The Use of Reason. By E. R. EMMET 
(Longmans, Lordon. x+236 pp. 1960. 
10s. 6d.) 

The author of this book is an assis- 
tant master at Winchester College, and, 
presumably, a ms at a school market. 
But of what age, o? what sex, of what 
intelligence, of what social economic 
class, are the young students to be? ] 
ask these queszions because Mr. Emmet 
explicitly intecds his book “to help and 
encourage those who read it to think 
more clearly” and he hopes that “we 
shall think mcre effectively if we think 
about-our thingzing more.” It is evident- 
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into contact with a mind that was out- 
standing and was able to remain 
“reasonable and gentle even under grea‘ 
provocation.” 

E. W. Martin 


ing of the New Testament, free from 
the Platonic perfectionist ideas grafted 
on in the long history of the church. 
The church, indeed, comes in for much 
censure; Italian religious processions 
seem to him “not without a dark bar- 
baric element’’; sermons on the B.B.C. 
give him an “overwhelming sense of 
the decline and death of Christianity.” 
However, keeping the light of science 
in our eyes, and not expecting ‘“any- 
thing to come to us magically ... only 
through a conscious deliberate search,” 
Christianity may yet outgrow “the 
ecstatic adoration and near-idolatry,” 
and recognize “what it means to be the 
companion of Christ in discovery.” 
Some may find this a little desperately 
optimistic for the twentieth century, 
but to those who have read Pierre Teil- 
hard de Chardin’s The Phenomcnon o} 
Man the language of this lecture may 
seem to be more that of the future than 
that of outmoded nineteenth-century 
liberalism. 

M. Kave WHITEMAN 


ly important that the enfranchised 
masses today should think soberly on 
peace and war. Is. then, Mr. FEFmmet 
aiming at the enfranchised masses? 
But, of course, it is not a criticism of 
his book if he is not. 

Consistently with his practical pur- 
pose, Mr. Emmet follows his chapters 
on deduction and on induction with 
one on “Errors and Deceptions in 
Reasoning” and one on “Solving Prob- 
lems.” Each of his ten chapters has 
appended to it provocative exercises, 
to which solutions and hints at solu- 
tions are given at the end of the book. 
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The whole work is well shaped, and the 
writing is clear, direct and agreeable, 
with occasional traces of pedagogic 
humour. 

Especially Chapter 5, on “Compound 
Propositions,” with its section on “Truth 
Tables,” has ascontemporary flavour. 
But perhaps the book might have 
given a little more space to non-syl- 
logistic deductive reasoning, although 
its chapter on the syllogism is ft- 
tingly brief. It implies, on p. 140, that 
a cause is a sufficient and necessary 
condition. Is it not, then, self-contradic- 


Shckespeare’s Public: The Touch- 
stone of His Genius. By MARTIN 
Hotmes. (John Murray, London. xiv 
+237 pp. Ilustrated. 1960. 25s.) 

The essential condition of drama, un- 
like other arts, is that it must keep 
on good terms with a miscellaneous 
general public which is a prey to moods 
and fashions. Is it therefore true, as 
one poet has it, that “The drama’s 
laws the drama’s patrons give, For we 
that live to please, must please to live?’ 
Or is the playwright the hidden per- 
suader, the unacknowledged legislator, 
leading the audience through pleasure 
to his own illumination? 

No doubt “what-the-public-wants” 
is the arbiter in the theatre of mere en- 
tertainment in any age. But what the 
poet wants, and the art of making the 
public want it too, is an essential of 
true dramatic art. Feste’s last word 
may be “well strive to please you 
every day.” But Hamlet warns the 
actors against the sort of acting that 
“though it make the unskilful laugh, 
cannot but make the judicious grieve; 
the censure of the which one must, in 
your allowance, o’er-weigh a whole 
theatre of others.” If the players must 
pléase, they aim to please the most 
discriminating auditors, not just the 
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tory when it:says,-on p. 141, that “a 
given effect may in general be pro- 
duced by a variety of causes”? 

The book should certainly be use- 
ful to quite clever young people as a 
lucid and stimulating introduction to 
thought about valid thought. It may 
be commended even though not every- 
one in the enfranchised masses is quite 
clever, and even though it is not 
obviously true that thinking about 
valid thought is necessary for valid 
thinking, or that valid thinking is suf- 
ficient for wise thinking. 


M. KAYE | 


average audience. There is to be a level- 
ling up and not a levelling down. And 
what goes for the actors must, of 
course, apply at least equally to the 
author. 

Ignoring this essential appeal to the 
“Judicious” rather than the “unskil- 
ful,” various writers from time to time 
present us with a Shakespeare who is 
a mere showman, a shrewd business- 
man giving the groundlings what they 
want, with the inevitable result that they 
devalue the plays. Mr. Martin Holmes 
balances precariously on the edge 
of this pitfall. He explains the dif- 
ferences between one Shakespearian 
play and another by differences — 
which he sometimes exaggerates — be- 
tween the audiences at one and another 
of the London theatres of the time. 
He believes that the main characteris- 
tics of the plays are attributable to the 
fact that Shakespeare had the mea- 
sure of these different audiences and 
trimmed his sails to suit them. 

That there is an element of truth 
here need not be doubted. Conse- 
quently, Mr. Holmes sometimes pro- 
vides interesting contemporary side- 
lights on particular plays. But, inevi- 
tably, the heart of each play and the 
Inwardness of the educative bond be- 
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tween ' poet ard audience eludes him 
at: almost eve-w turn. Public opinion 


The Greatest Problem: and Other 
Essays. By F. L. Lucas. (Cassell and 
Co., Ltd., London. +335 pp. 1960. 
305.) 

These nine essays on a variety of 
subjects are what one has learned to 
expect from their author; for the most 
part they are urbane and witty, 
scholarly.and s:vlish; at moments they 
are impassioned, at other moments 
donnish, at a few others again so eru- 
dite that the reader begins to wish 
that Mr. Lucas would exhibit less and 
say more. But this last criticism ap- 
plies extensively to only one of the 
essays, that cm “Happiness,” which 
tends to a certain fogginess and in- 
conclusiveness, perhaps because, for all 
his learning, Mr. Lucas really knows 
no better than the rest of us what 
happiness is, o: indeed whether it is. 

Again as we should expect, the two 
essays on literary men are excellent. 
If that on Tolstoy is somewhat spoilt 
towards the. end by a didacticism 
scarcely more acceptable than Tolstoy’s 
own, that on Housman is probably the 
sanest and most illuminating study yet 
made of that erizgmatic man, at once a 
major scholar who matters little and 
a minor poet who matters much. 

But by far the most important 
essays of the nine are two which dis- 
cuss urgent contemporary problems. 
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is not “the touchstone of his genius” 
— it is touched by it. 
Roy WALKER 


Ultimately we do not perhaps very 
much mind what Mr. fucas has to say. 
of “Books” as they have affected him 
personally, or of “Translation” as he 
thinks it ought to be, though on books 
and the translation of books he is of 
course at his sensible and sensitive best, 
but the essays called “The Greatest 
Problem of Today,” which is that of 
over-population and what it already 
means and increasingly may mean, 
and ‘“Testtuberculosis,” which is sub- 
titled “The Menace of Science to the 
Humanities,” are both of them beauti- 
fully and undeviatingly to ‘the point. 
The first does not need discussion here: 
there the greatest problem of our time 
stands. As to the second, while we have 
heard much lately of the damage which 
science may do to the arts and learn- 
ing, we have heard nothing as objec- 
tively fair-minded, as deeply concerned 
for the realities of the human condi- 
tion, or as essentially hopeful, as this 
essay. Clumsily facetious though its 
title is, it says deeply and profoundly 
what both scientists and humanists 
should hear, and says it in such a way 
that both could accept it, for it syn- 
thesizes their points of view. 

All nine of these essays will give 
pleasure, though some more than others, 
and a few will give more than pleasure. 

R. H Warp 


A LETTER FROM LONDON 


WE arr in the midst of another con- 
stitutional conference which will deter- 
mine the future of a large population 
of the African „continent. In fact the 
future of 8,000,000 Africans called the 
Blacks and 300,000 Europeans called 
the Whites, is being decided upon in 


London under the chairmanship of the’ 


Colonial Secretary, Mr. Jan Macleod. 
He is a popular Secretary in dealing 
with the African problem and every 
one is looking forward to a successful 
outcome of the present discussions that 
are being conducted by 80 representa- 
tives of the European and African peo- 
ple. 

The Constitutional Conference has 
been convened to decide what is to hap- 
pen to the Federation, consisting of 
two Colonial Office territories, Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland and the Euro- 
pean-run territory of Southern Rhode- 
sia, which has been- self-governing since 
1923. Northern Rhodesia has a popula- 
tion of 73,000 Europeans and 2,280,000 
Africans. Nyasaland has 9,000 Euro- 
peans, 2,750,000 Africans. Southern 
Rhodesia has 215,000 Europeans, 
2,630,000 Africans. 

The Europeans are aware that they 
are no longer in a position to impose 
Federation on the large African popula- 
tion by force. The Africans have made 
it plain that they take the view that 
the Federation is the creation of the 
Europeans without any consultation 
with the Africans. That is why the Afri- 
cans have come to London to bust it. 

. Mr. - Joshua Nkomo, President of 
the National Democratic Party of 
Southern Rhodesia, who had come to 
London uninvite is now invited to be 
part of the Southin Rhodesian delega- 
tion to the Constitutional Conference as 
well as the Federal Review meeting. 
He, Dr. Hastings Banda, who is called 
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the “Messiah” of Nyasaland, and Mr. 
Kenneth Kaunda, another political de- 
tainee like Dr. Banda, are unanimously 
opposing the Federation. 


The recent report of the Monckton 
Commission which studied the Central 
African Federation, did not recommend 
an immediate break-up. But it sug- 
gested that the territories should be 
free to secede after five years. This 
recommendation is not acceptable to 
Sir Roy Welensky, the Prime Minister 
of the Federation, and Sir Edgar White- 
head, the Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia. Mr. Nkomo claims that Afri- 
can opinion in the colony is solidly 
behind his National Democratic Party. 
He returned to the colony only a few 
days ago after a two-year exile. He 
found the political situation most dis- 
turbing. He thought that if Sir Edgar 
Whitehead returned without a settle- 
ment, there could be a “major explo- 
sion.” He also thought that there was 
a prospect of success at the Constitu- 
tional Conference if the British Govern- 
ment, on whom a major onus rested, did 
not fall for the superficial “manipula- 
tions” that Sir Edgar’s government was 
making in order to impress outsiders. 

Both the British Prime Minister and 
his Colonial Secretary, Mr. Macleod, 
have given guarded hints that they are in 
favour of (1) abandoning the Federa- 
tion, (2) making rapid progress to- 
wards accession to power by Africans 
and (3) ending the colour bar in 
Southern Rhodesia. They share the 
view*spressed in the Monckton Com- 
mission Report that “the wind ot 
change in Africa has become a hurri- 
cane.” 


If Mr. William Teeling’s private Bill 
becomes law, the British reader who 
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borrows books from the public libraries 
may have to pay more or may even 
find less books on the library shelves. 
Mr. Teeling’s Lending Rights for 
Authors Bill, which is to be debated 
in Parliament LeZore the House of Com- 
mons adjourns for Christmas, proposes 
that every public library should pay 
a penny every time a copyright book is 
loaned. This: will also apply to lend- 
ing libraries which issue more than 
2,000 books a wear. This is expected 
to bring in lecween £1,000,000 and 
£1,.250,000. Tne scheme would work 
this way: Prklishers would tell libra- 
ries on which books payment was 
claimed. (An Author’s copyright ex- 
fires 50 yezrs after his death.) 
Libraries would keep a record of every 
such book, anc the local authority 
would make < return, together with 
the sum involved, to an Authors’ and 
Publishers’ Lending Right Association, 
similar to the Performing Right As- 
sociation whica collects fees for all 
music played publicly in this country. 

Sir Alan Herbert is the “father” of 
this idea. He says the principle behind 
the Bill is “Eepeated payment for re- 
peated use.” Ii it goes through it will 
come nearer tc enabling the author to 
live by his wr.ting. The Authors’ and 
Fublishers’ Lending Right Association 
would be run on subscriptions deduct- 
ed from the new copyright fees. The 
division of the rest of the annual in- 
come has not been worked out but 
Sir Alan has suggested that it should 
be on the bas:s of fifty per cent be- 
tween the avthor and his publisher. 
In suggesting his, he has referred to 
the Scandinavian countries where 
schemes of a similar type have been 
working satisfactorily for all concerned. 

But the Library Association, rep- 
resenting mosz of the country’s libra- 
rians, is opposed to the Bill. It claims 
that it is the publishers’ responsibility 
to ensure thai authors are properly 
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paid, even if this means increasing the 
price of books. Similar opposition has 
come from the Association of Munici- 
pal Corporations and the County 
Councils’ Association. According to 
them the scheme would mean that 
money which would be’ better spent on 
books would have to be diverted to 
extra staff or overtime to keep the 


necessary record. It would mean fewer 


books. Otherwise, the taxpayer would 
have to make up for it by paying 
higher rates. Or it may: also mean an 
additional fee for library books. One 
county council official thinks that, in 
his area, it would mean an extra ex- 
penditure of £50,000 a year, ora 1⁄2 d. 
late. 

Of course, Sir Alan cannot accept 
this position. He says that the bor- 
rower should be charged. The idea of 
free books is, in his view, completely 
out of date. And he has had hundreds 
of letters from people saying they would 
be very willing to pay something to- 
wards their library books. 

British publishers made a_ record 
turnover of almost £67,000,000 last 
year. Their sales overseas, especially 
in South-East Asia and Africa, ac- 
counted for 37 per cent. The figures 
of the turnover which have begun to 
come in for 1960 show that Britain’s 
export business in books is very 
healthy. The former “backward” coun- 
tries are reported to be buying large 
quantities of technical and educational 
books. British publishers who compete 
with one another in securing overseas 
market are now showing signs of worry, 
owing to the Russians’ entry into the 
field. The Russians have started print- 
ing in Russia plenty of children’s books 
in English for sale abroad. These 
books, which are printed on, good 
quality paper and are well designed, 
are reported to be selling faster than 
British titles of similar quality. Most 
of these books, which are subsidized, 
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are sent by the Russians to India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma and other 
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parts of South-East Asia. 
SUNDER KABADI 


LEAVES FROM A PARIS DIARY 


[Shri Baldodn Dhingra writes of the recipients of the Prix Goncourt and the Prix 
Renaudot, the successful production of Tagore s Chitra at Unesco’s Hall; and the 
marriage of his young daughter Gitanjal —Jip j 


THIS IS THE TIME Of the year for liter- 
ary crowns. A month ago the Nobel 
Prize for literature was awarded. Now, 
in France, the most respected literary 
prizes— the Prix Goncourt and the 
Prix Renaudot — have been won by 
a Rumanian in exile, Vintila Horia, 
for his novel Dieu est né en Exile and 
by Alfred Kern for Le Bonheur Fragile. 

It is not the first time that foreigners 
have won these prizes. Twice before 
two Belgians received the prize, but 
one might easily point out that French 
is their language, whereas it seems more 
impressive for someone whose language 
is not French to have earned such a 
distinction. In actual fact Horia learned 
French in his youth from an old blind 
woman who would recite to him the 
great passages from Baudelaire in a 
remote village of Tomi in what is to- 
day Rumania. I am looking forward 
some day to reading Horia’s book. I 
had to wait nearly a year to read the 
last Prix Goncourt: Le Dernier des 
Justes which I found held my attention 
from first page to last. That in itself 
is not sufficient praise. The book is by a 
man who has suffered deeply and long 
and is a testament of faith in and love 
of humanity. 

Alfred Kern’s novel Le Bonheur 
Fragile is the story of an artist in 
search of himself and of his rôle in the 
world. It is also a love story to the 
extent that the hero’s wife provides 
the inspiration and devotion necessary 
to the artist to overcome periods of 
deen depression. 

None of the great prizes in France, 


including the Prix Femina and the 
Prix Interallie, are financially reward- 
ing. They are largely symbolic in terms 
of money but of immense value in 
terms of prestige and future sales. The 
Prix Goncourt is worth less than ten 
dollars. It is common knowledge, how- 
ever, that the sales of these prize- 
winners reach the figure of 100,000. 
Le Dernier des Justes has already sold 
half a million copies. 


Thanks to some good friends, the pro- 
duction of Chitra went off well. Its 
great success — I received many letters 
of congratulation — was due to the 
very human and warm relations I have 
established over the years with people 
of every description, artists, musicians, 
actors and playwrights. Without their 
goodness and their immense friendli- 
ness the Tagore celebration would not 
have been the real achievement it was 
despite the poor acoustics, for UNESsco’s 
Hall is ill equipped. I wanted it to be 
a co-ordination of efforts but this did 
not always happen as indeed it should 
have done. Credit, however much one 
may have worked for it, cannot, and 
should not, come to one person: credit 
should be shared and justly distributed 
I know that only the genuine co- 
operation of friends, producers, ac- 
tors, musicians, diplomats, made the 
production the success it was and I 
would not have it otherwise. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan, whose marvel- 
lous speech moved us all, came out from 
the hall as he always does, relaxed 
and smiling, and greeted me with the 
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words: “Tell thern-it was good.” He 
‘knew how amicus I had been about 
the whole show cn the previous day. 
At one momen: when it bad looked as 
though the perfcrmance would just 
not come off, Dr. Radhakrishnan had 
calmed me by saymg I need not worry 
as I had done ell there was to be done. 


Last week my daughter Gitanjali 
caused me, by 2er marriage to a young 
educational psychologist from Vene- 
zuela, to take a p2rsanal part in Orient- 
Occident cultural exchange. It almost 
seemed to me as though I had become 
the director of the Centre D’Echanges 
Culturels Orient-Occident just to share 
in this exchange in an intimate way. 
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I think Dr. Radhakrishnan, who blessed 
the couple after the Hindu ceremony 
at the residence of the Indian Ambas- 
sador, expressed it nobly when he ad- 
dressed Ambassador Picon-Salas_ of 
Venezuela with these words: “Our 
countries are now closer than. ever. I 
have given to your ceuntry a daughter. 
You have given to nty country a son.” 
I was told that my daughter. a 
sociologist and a linzuist, is probably 
the first Indian girl to have married a 
Venezuelan. Roberto Geuvera, her hus- 
band, is among other things a poet 
and a journalist, but it will be in the 
Institute of Child Education that he 
will work when he returns to Caracas. 
BALDOON DHINGRA 


TAO ETERNALLY 4 


Tao is the Divme Way. From Tao the 
universe comes “orth and to Tao it re- 
turns, in an eterna: cycle of unceasing 
elternation. Fron Tao comes also the 
idea of One Indivisible, whence comes 
the idea ‘of On2 Divisible; and from 
Ore Divisible comes the idea of Two, 
frem which all -hings come. The Uni- 
verse is formed on the basis of comple- 
mentary elemens, such as spirit and 
matter, night and day, land and water, 
male and female. The periodic appear- 
ance and disappearance of the universe 
constitutes Etermty. 

Instinct is the source of thought and 
feeling which, mounting to the brain, 
3ecome reason ard intuition. Metaphys- 
‘cally, reason is masculine and intui- 


tion feminine. Reason operates in the 
outer world of the phrsico-mental; and 
from the analytic study of earth life 
and the universe, the rational mind of 
man beholds the visible world of space, 
time, and causality in which he lives 
and labours with the guidance of his 
five senses and in obecience to the laws 
of Nature. Intuition operates in the in- 
ner world of the psycho-spiritual; and 
from the synthetic images and ideas 
that come in flashes of illumination, 
the intuitive mind of man envisions the 
psychic and religious tasks which he 
is destined to perform in the invisible 
world- of infinity, eternity, and simul- 
taneity. zi R 
MERTON S. YEWDALE 
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A most significant and forward-point- 
ing article appears in Hibbert’s Jour- 
nal (October 1960), “The Coming 
Copernican Christology.” In it Pro- 
fessor Woodbridge O. Johnson, of Park 
College, Missouri, U.S.A., indicates a 
parallel development in astronomy and 
theology. In the former the Copernican 
revolution successfully displaced the 
earth from its supposed place at the 
centre of the universe and showed the 
sun truly in its central position in the 
system. In theology, however, the paral- 
lel transformation still has to be carried 
forward to acceptance. Christology 
needs to be “centred in God as Logos 
rather than in Jesus of Nazareth.” The 
increase in scientific discovery and “the 
growing probability of intelligent beings 
on other planets” as also the upsurge 
of the great Asian religions and their 
impact on Western thought — both 
these have made people see how out- 
dated and provincial is the dogma 


that a remote Creator God invaded his uni- 
verse once and once for all at only one point 
in space-time when he assumed the body of 
a Jewish carpenter 1950 [sic] years ago in 
Palestine on the planet Earth. 


That doctrine is culture-centred 
rather than humanity-centred. Did God 
have no interest, or only an indirect one, 
in those many other nations and gener- 
ations that could have no contact with 
that unique incarnation? Further, may 
it not.also be “that other people need- 
ing spiritual salvation inhabit other 
planets in- other solar yaten in other 
galaxies”? | 

Professor. Johnson suggests a reformu- 
lation, of the doctrines of the Incarna- 
tion and the Trinity that will show “a 
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number of self-disclosures of God in 
this and other worlds which revolve 
round God himself as their collective 
centre.” There must have been many 
Christs in the past, and there will be 
others in the future. 

It took many centuries before the 
Copernican conception was finally ac- 
cepted generally, and this suggested 
Christology, though by no means new, 
will, at present, still be for most Church 
followers “a shocking heresy.” But Pro- 
fessor Johnson traces most ably the way 
in which its influence has grown, and 
indicates which of the modern theolo- 
gians, philosophers and historians are 
helping to give it substance. In various 
quarters there are attempts to break 
down the monopoly of Jesus in divine 
incarnation, and “to escape the tritheism 
which modern psychological understand- 
ing of ‘person’ makes almost inevitable,” 
and an endeavour to bring the concep- 
tion of the Trinity more in line with 
Neo-Platonism, Gnosticism, Vedanta 
and Buddhism.’ Professor Johnson’s 
scholarly article, in which he uses a 
wide learning and admirable reasoning 
to demolish and present arguments on 
both sides, should be read by all who 
feel the need of a synthesis of thought 
and faith, universal in place of sectarian. 


“Love and Philosophy in Indian 
Poetry” was the subject of a talk on Oc- 
tober 28th by the Tamil poet and novel- 
ist, M. P. Somasundaram, at The Poetry 
Society’ S headquarters in Portman 
Square, London. It is good to note such 
signs of rapprochement between Eastern 
and Western cultures. The ‘audience 
were given a general sketch, with special 
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reference to Senskrit and Tamil exam- 
ples, and also Tagore’s poems, as an 
example of northern Indian writing. 

It is obviously not possible for one 
person to speak with authority about the 
Eterary merits and poetic excellences 
of the literatu-es of the other Indian 
languages. Hirdi, Marathi. Gujarati, 
Punjabi and Oxtye, to mention only a 
few, have all been developed and en- 
riched as fine iterarvy media in recent 
years, resulting in the creation of high- 
class literature. (/ndia News, November 
5th, 1960). 

English translations were recited by 
members of the B.E.C. and of the B.B.C. 
Indian Section, to the great pleasure of 
the audience. 


The dangers of specialization in uni- 
versity education with the inevitable 
consequence of narrowness in the knowl- 
edge acquired, giving a distorted ap- 
preciation of m2n and things, were em- 
phasized by Dr Zakir Hussain, Gover- 
nor of Bihar, in delivering the Thirteenth 
Convocation Adress to the Punjab Uni- 
versity recently Defining the true aim 
oi education, Jr. Zakir Hussain ob- 
served (as reported in The Sunday Tri- 
bune, December 18th, 1960):— 


The aim of the university, in the words of 
Ortega [y Gasset] is primarily and basically 
“to make of the ordiaary man first of all a 
cultured person, tə ptt him at the height of 
tke times.” The university should make him 
a good professional and do so “by the most 
economical, direct and efficacious procedures 
in-ellect can devis-.” At the apex of the uni- 
versity should be :Łe search for truth, science 
as original enquiry and investigation to which 
tŁose best fitted “ar the work should apply 
themselves. But tke apex has to have a firm 
base of a cultured lire, a life suffused with 
the vital ideas of the time.’ 


_ Dr. Zakir Hussain then drew the-dis- 
tinction betweer instruction and. educa- 
tin: and. emphasized the! .n#ed-for:any 
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true university to create conditions for 
the acquisition of knowledge and skill, 
which signified the enrichment and 
transformation of men from within 
rather than an imposition from without. 
The new Indian university of his con- 
ception could, according to him, come 
only as a joint enterprise of the teacher, 
the student and the administrator, all 
of them functioning fruitfully with com- 
plete freedom; ior, he added:— 


it is only such freedom that can awaken and 
develop a true social sense, the sense that one 
is, by his acts of omission and commission, 
responsible for the growth of the society to 
which one belongs into a better and nobler 
society. It is only in such freedom that one 
develops that invaluable quality, moral cour- 
age, to speak out freely, frankly, fearlessly 
when the moral good of society is involved. 
It is only in such freedom that selfless good- 
will can grow and the feeling created ‘that 
the moral growth of personality and the 
moral development of society are mutually 
dependent. Universities are houses of ideas; 
enquiry and challenge are their function; to 
question established patterns is almost their 
business in a progressive society. Let society 
ensure that they can perform this function 
and do their business unhampered ‘and un- 
molested. 


As Dr. Zakir Hussain’s present post 
of Governorship represents only a tran- 
sient moving away from the sphere of 
universities with which he has been as- 
sociated for long, he knows only too 
well the weakness that the present sys- 
tem of education has bred and the 
speed with which it is driving away 
from its right course. He was speaking 
to an audience on a subject which is of 
the highest importance, in a milieu that 
tends to distract thought from the funda- 
mentals of university education and 
treats it as a mere tool in the pursuit 
of utilitarian purposes: He wondered 
why universities were multiplying al- 
most hourly without sufficient prepara- 
tion and requisite expansion of the 
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teaching apparatus, and added:— 


The new university has no ideal attach- 
ments, no philosophy, no urge to help in 
creating a national ethos, readiness to supply 
an intellectual and moral basis for the great 
enterprise of evolying a good life in a free 
country, no sense of mission to supply to a 
people, pulled in all directions by the narrow 
loyalties of caste and creed and language and 
region. the moral foundations of the wider 
loyalties to the nation and to the humanity 
And this not out of any allegiance to science 
without presuppositions. or to knowledge 
without moral judgments, but just out of 
thoughtless routine anemic indifference, and 
moral and intellectual debility 


Pointing out that the future hope of 
the country lay only in a generation of 
students who would not shirk their 
great responsibility, Dr. Zakir Hussain 
in conclusion appealed to them to build 
a cultivated mind and a free moral 
personality :— 


you should be hard with yourself. Make 
every mistake an occasion for deltberate im- 
provement. Hammer yourself into shape bv 
constant intelligent endeavour Strengthen 
your will, train your judgment, broaden your 
vision. Learn to be true to yourself, to be 
yourself and not just a copy Discover your 
innate capacities, work assiduously to develop 
them and harness them to service of some- 
thing high and noble, some higher value of 
life. Your road starts from your natural indi- 
viduality, goes through the haid but exhilarat- 
ing process of the harmonious integration of 
its diverse elements into a consistent charac- 
ter which, in the service of some great ab- 
solute value, attains the destiny of becoming 
a personality. From individuality, through 
character, to personality, in the service of 
noble ends, is the enchanting road of human 
progress. 


That student indiscipline is a mass 
pbenomenon with its roots in the chaotic 
state of present-day society is the theme 
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of a thought-provoking article by Surin- 
der Suri in a recent issue of The States- 
man (New Delhi). Drawing a compari- 
son with conditions in pre-Independence 
days, he argues that, quite unlike the 
student leader of those days who was 
almost invariably a good student, out- 
standing in studies, possessed of a large 
measure of intellectual curiosity and 
upright in character, a typical student 
leader today is a deviation from all tra- 
ditional norms of educational life:— 


He is ambitious but not m winning honours 
in studies or sports, or in the normal cultural 
and social activities on the campus. Accord- 
ing to educationists, the student leader is 
no longer outstanding in his studies nor does 
he evoke respect for his character. The good 
student has retired from the arena of leader- 
ship for he does not try to gain a following 
among his classmates His motivations too 
have changed for he does not aspire to win 
the acclaim of his peers 


Is not this broadly true also of our 
society, in which political life too often 
attracts unscrupulous seekers and 
careerists? 

Deploring the eclipse of the positive 
lead of the good student of the earlier 
days, and its replacement by the negativ- 
ism and destructiveness of the new 
student leader, the writer further ob- 
serves: — 


To some extent the change in the type of 
leader is due to changes in the composition 
of the student body. Many students entering 
the universities nowadays come from families 
where no one previously received higher edu- 
cation The atmosphere of a university is 
novel to them and they do not know what 
to do with the freedom that obtains there. 
Those universities, eg, in U.P, which are 
traditionally permissive towards students, 
are the worst sufferers. But the Jack of a 
clear understanding of the nature and causes 
of student indiscipline makes it impossible 
for the authorities to control it 


It is a harsh but none the less true 
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indictment of >zesent-day Indian society 
that it is-losing its loyalty to ideals and 
aspirations, anc unless efforts are made 
to restore it, 29 amount of criticism of 
student indiscipline and behaviour can 
by itself solve tne problem. 


The statements of leaders may often 
be not profourd in themselves; but even 
platitudes, wh21 spoken with a sincere 
passion, acquit? a certain profundity, 
and this was to ke felt in the concluding 
remarks of the Prime Minister, Pandit 
Nehru, at his last monthly Press con- 
ference, when he observed:— 


Some people kave the enormous advantage 
of having fixed actions which don’t: make 
them trouble to think at all. They are either 
fixed in one direc ion — admiration of every- 
thing that -has happened—or fixed in the 
otker direction — thaz is condemnation of 
everything that has Lappened. That is, in a 
sease, a state of mind which is not troubled 
>y any of the ~ighty questions that affect 
zhe normal thinking cf human beings. 


~ 
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This was, of.course, said generally 
and might be applied to personalities 
on both sides of the cold war, and is 
not inapplicable to some who are outside 
it. Would it not be true’ to say that 
the existence.of fixed mentalities is one 
of the basic reasons for the world’s 
chaotic, disturbed condition today? 
Rightly did the Prime Minister, there- 
fore, emphasize the need for both poli- 
ticlans and pressmen not to live from 
day to day but to view things and events 
against the larger perspective of decades 
aud generations. He concluded:— . 


As a matter’of fact, the world is much 
more complicated, much more extiting, much 
more mysterious than many of our politicians 
and others seem to imagine. It is a fascinat- 
ing thing to probe into these things which 
move millions of people, how they are 
fashioned, how they are conditioned, how 
they grow, reacting to various things. All this 
is very vague. All these problems are not 
simple problems of pros and cons, for and 
against; it is much more complicated. If it 
were not so, the world would be a much 
poorer place to live in. 
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Point out the “Way” — however dimly, 
and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

—The Voice of the Silence 
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CONSCIENCE—THE BRIDGE 


[ WE reprint this Editorial from THE ARYAN PATH, January 1932.—ED. ] 


Tue Inner Lire is a discipline. From remote antiquity, the culture of 
consciousness has been regarded as an intimate life-experience. Self-control 
or self-expression, Second-Birth or Integration, whatever the name— it is 
an inner realization, not a mental recognition. In this lies the stupendous, 
nay the unbridgeable gulf between the method of acquiring ordinary 
knowledge and that of acquiring esoteric wisdom which is su? generis. 
What the mind learns it learns by inner experience, not with the help of 
the outer senses. What the Soul intuits it does by an inner ideation, not 
dependent on mental reflection. The only process analogous to it in 
ordinary life is the functioning of the voice of conscience—sometimes 
valued as the infallible voice of the Soul, whereas it is but the voice of the 
accumulated experience of the lower or the personal man; and at times 
the voice of desire and fleshly impulses is mistaken for it. What the voice 
of conscience is to the human brain and blood, that—and something 
more—is the voice of the Spiritual Soul to the human heart and the 
inner invisible sensorium. 

The greatest service which conscience renders is not in its protective 
action which tells us what not to do, but in its provocativeness which is a 
“mysterious, silent symbol. Conscience is an awakener, it gives the indica- 
tion that an inner universe exists. The universe of gods, heroes, geniuses, 
is glimpsed when we wake up to this second and symbolic aspect of con- 
science. The lighthouse affords a good comparison: it flashes its message 
of “don’t come near here.” The message is ever active and beneficently 
protective. But the lighthouse is also a silent symbol—the steady, revolv- 
ing, and blazing power which tells the sailor what not to do, leaving him 
to find out, by other means, how to reach his haven of safety. It is self- 
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evident that the lighthouse has a silent and invisible message about the 
existence of the port and the way thereto. 

This double inter-working is the only link between the world of mortals 
and that of gods, heroes, and geniuses. Conscience is the internal organ, 
the path or the bridge, between the desire-fraught mind of man and his 
Spirit-illumined Soul. The Divine Ego and the personal self are joined by 
conscience. l'=om the lower side it stores the innumerable experiences 
gathered in the world of senses; into the higher it opens the Door to the 
Holy of Holies. The bridge lies inward, behind and beyond the jungle of 
the world, anc leads to the garden of Eden. 

The first requirement for the higher life is that a man should know 
timself. The s-arting point of self-knowledge is this internal organ called 
conscience whose “don’ts” must be heeded and while heeded must be under- 
stood. The paths are many; Muhammed’s description is graphic—-there are 
s many ways to God as there are breaths of the children of men. The 
conscience-organ represents the evolution of the past; it exists in the 
foolish as in tle wise man; therefore its injunctions and modes of assistance 
differ for each. But feeble or strong it exists, and in each it ts the starting 
oint. Its first or protective help which warns us against repetition of old 
Elunders makes for the discipline of ordinary life. The idea of what is 
proper in life i formulated by conscience which keeps us away from the 
patfalls of the soul. Good people mostly live by “don’ts,”’ because they 
live by the vo-c2 of conscience; it is well that they heed that voice, but 
taat is not sufficient; they must probe and ascertain its why and where- 
fore. “It is noz done,” is conservatism and orthodoxy; a consideration of 
why it is not or should not be done liberalizes and then liberates. The 
hagher life is a liberalizing pursuit. It is not merely repetitionary like 
ordinary life; it cannot be said of it labttur et labetur. 

The disciplire of life reveals ideals— we live in a particular way because 
xe aspire to live up to particular ideals. One’s code of morals has a soul 
aid a body—rdeals are the Soul, and conduct forms the body. Scientific 
ciltivation of sonscience is the very first right step. Why shall a person 
not lie, nor steal, nor commit adultery? Why is it better to be generous 
than to be mean; why is it noble to be sympathetic and ignoble to be 
scornful? Why is cruelty bad and compassion good? These and like ques- 
tions enable a man to know himself—his virtues and peccabilities. This 
enquiry leads him to the preparation for Second-Birth. Strange as it may 
sound, there aze illegitimate twice-borns, and we have the phenomenon of 
the libertine gerius, the voluptuary poet, the debauchee and drunkard 
who creates not in spite of, but because of, debauchery and drink. Eastern 
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Occultism warns — beware of illegitimate ways; they lead to Abaddon. 
The legitimate way to the inner life lies through’ Conscience—the Path 
of Communication. It is the fearless questioning of one’s own beliefs, 
habits and hopes. We have to free our minds from all the ideas which we 
may- have derived from heredity, from education, from surroundings; or 
from sundry teachers. This freeing of the mind from the bondage of 
acquired habits is spoken of in Eastern Occultism as the courting of' the 
Soul, before the betrothal which is followed by the consummation of 
marriage. The period of courtship is full of adventurés, mishaps, happi- 
nesses and dejections. It more often brings forth failure, as the rules of the 
subtle game of Soul-courtship are not observed, mostly because of igno- 
rance, but sometimes because of the spirit of venture or self-opinionated- 
‘ness or impatience. These three are the dangers in Soul-courtship. Do not 
‘be impatient; leave self behind, fight and overcome all obstacles not by 
ispasmodic and fitful ventures, but by steady thinking and steadfast 
adherence to the rules of this most ancient of games. Just as a,manis 
‘whole routine of life undergoes a change when he falls in love and goes, a- 
‘courting, so also the moorings and discipline of life undergo a transforma- 
tion when the Inner Enchanter ‘is encountered. The glamours of sense, of 
‘mental deception, of selfish attachment are seen in their true light; a 
revision of discipline takes place; new modes of thought and of labour are 
‘perceived; above all, the beauty and the truth of things take new values. 
‘The result of the whole experience compels the man to give up more than 
-one personal habit, such as practised in ordinary social life, and on the 
other hand to adopt some few ascetic rules. ; 
“ ‘Conscience then is the first step. 
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And through thee I believe | 
In the noble and great who are gone, 
Pure souls honoured and blest 
By former ages, who else... 
Seem’d but a dream of the heart, 
Seem’d but a cry of desire. 
' Yes! T believe that there lived 
Others like theé in the past, a 
. souls temper’d with fire, ° 
Fervent, heroic and good 
Helpers and friends of mankind. l 
feed. ve : so h Qe — MaTraEw’ ARNOLD |, .. 
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MAN IN EAST AND WEST 
HIS DIVISION AND HIS UNITY* 


[In THIS, ite second part of this article, Professor Howard L. Parsons 
writes approvingly of the growing synthesis of Eastern and Western 
thought ; fo? ‘man must be wrought in the tension of peaceful void and 
vigorous Icm, combining in evolving opposition the moist, low mysticism 
of the East and the dry, high science of the West.” — Ep. ] 


It 


Tuar SCIENS= which idolizes man in abstraction from nature, and that 
mysticism w.a-ch meekly loses itself in the worship of nature, are both 
partial and pinched. The one gives man all the power and glory, the other 
gives that to nature; the one is arrogant, the other is submissive. Man 
deserves a rper development than these alone can yield. Yet implicit 
within each li2s the germ of man’s fulfilment: that principle of dynamic 
and progressive interaction of man and nature, the power that draws man 
‘nto nature anc nature into man through a science that releases man’s 
capacities for perception, for feeling, for thought, for sympathy, for 
memory, for love, and for devotion to the whole creative enterprise of 
man, of natcre’s creatures, and of nature herself. Such power it is that 
creates that society of friends embracing animals and plants and even 
minerals, friends who in their endless dialogue of understanding, control- 
ling, and enjoying one another are forever enjoying and changing one 
another. In that natural home and garden, in that city of brotherly love, 
men and women and children may be detached, but not without attach- 
ment; clearly :ational, but not without reverence for life. There man may 
live, and live well, and live sacrificially, so that when he comes to die he 
may know that his death is not only a testimony that he has fought the 
good fight bu- also a promise that he has kept faith with the multitude of 
lives to come. 

So the attizuces of East must interact and trade and fuse and evolve 
with those of ihe West if a whole and creative mankind is to arise. It is 
true that East and West are not perfect opposites or complements: the 
East has procic2d humanistic mystics and the West unitary naturalists; 
but the East has lacked the tools of science, and the West the resources 
of mysticism. Combine the cycling of the Tao or of Brahma with the linear 
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history of the West and you have the spiral of creative mankind. Mate 
the mothering of the East and the fatlering of the West and you have the 
children of intelligent love. We need one another, and, as lovers cry one 
to another, we cannot live apart. As Nature herself is the interacting of 
opposites and the transformation of differences into higher contrasts, so 
man, as icon and participant in nature, when he is true to his nature, 
cherishes and develops this dialectic in himself and with other natures. 
Thus the attitudes of receptivity and control, of undergoing and doing, of 
unifying and separating, are mutually indispensable. As the hand guides 
the eye, giving its vision depth and solidity, so the eye can guide the hand, 
giving it the proper touch, foresight, and uncompulsive delight; or in the 
figure of the Sankhya, blind matter and lame spirit co-operate in getting 
out of a forest; so man East and man West need each other, as one 
hemisphere needs another to constitute a rounded and symmetrical globe. 
Huntington has said that a primary factor in man’s creativity has been 
“cyclonic storms with their constant alternation between masses of warm, 
moist, tropical air, and cool, dry, polar air.” So man must be wrought 
in the tension of peaceful void and vigorous form, combining in evolving 
opposition the moist, low mysticism of the East and the dry, high science 
of the West. 

To go forward East and West must go backward, recovering that 
dynamic centre, that integrative principle, that stabilizing source of life 
which prevents perversions, harmonizes diversities, co-ordinates individu- 
ations, heals breaches, socializes retreat, and gently transforms brute 
power into works of art. Yet as these lines are written this process is 
occurring: the East, which has never been wholly mystical or ascetic, has 
grasped the tools of science and is commencing to transform flood into 
electricity and waste into fruits; and the West, whose poets at least 
trusted Nature, and could say 

He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast, 


is turning back to nature. Even America has bred and nurtured her ro- 
mantics, and if Thoreau and Emerson and Whitman had no vast hearing in 
the press and the pulpits and the platforms of the big cities, still the 
ponds and the woods and hills from which they borrowed all the beauty 
of their hues and the resonance of their notes now echo back to us of 
later time their moods and messages, as if these were returning to us with 


11 Mainsprings of Civilization. Ertsworta Huntrncton (John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
New York. 1945), p. 369. 
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intensified meaning and power, much as a child on entering into matunty 
suddenly,.realizes the richness of his ancestry. Under the influence of 
professional philosophers as diverse in their emphases as Peirce, James, 
Dewey, Santayana and Whitehead, Western philosophy has tended to 
tum away from metaphysical flight that is content with nothing less than 
testing on the uppermost roost of the Supernatural. We may say that 
Santayana’s sonnet on the Icarian metaphysician is the most ironically 
gentle, ‘1f noz the last, epitaph written to the genteel tradition and its 
grandiloqueat patriarchs. The poet could well afford to smile, for he him- 
self was a patriarch of the realm of spirit, all too sensitively conscious of 
his origin, his participation, and his destiny in the realm of matter.. 

Even Western. science, though sporadically, as in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, has returned to rely on and carefully utilize its natural springs. 
So thought returns'to resume its role as the natural associate of bodies, as 
mind (Whitehead points out) has been put back into nature by modern 
biology. “T12 purpose of philosophy,” wrote Whitehead, “‘is to rationalize 
amysticism.’*™ 

“Reversal is the movement of the Tao.” So the e West like the Fast. is 
changing im the direction of its opposite. Whitehead’s philosophy of 
organism is tcuched at every point by the influence of modern science and 
the distinct.ve realistic ae empirical temper of Western philosophy. Yet 
he could write that it “seems to approximate more to sorme strains of 
Indian, or Chinese, thought, than to western Asiatic, or European, 
thought.” 18 And it is not without significance that one of the most im- 
portant early expositions of his philosophy is that by an Indian, Ras- 
Vihary Das, in The Philosophy of Whttehead.* Whitehead’s speculations 
at times sound like those of one in the grand tradition of Indian Idealism. 


I certainly think [he wrote] that the universe 1s running down. It 
means thal our epoch illustrates one special type of order. For example, 
this absurdly limited number of three dimensions of space is a sign that 
you have got something characteristic of a special order.... All the 
effects to be derived from our existing type of order are passing away 
into trivizlities. That does not mean that there are not some other types 
of order cf which you and I have not the faintest notion, unless per- 
chance they are to be found in our highest mentality and are unper- 
ceived by us in their true relevance to the future. The universe is laying 


13 Modes of Thought. ALFRED NorTH WHITEHEAD (The Macmillan Co., New York. 1938), 
p- 237- 
. 39 Process and Reality (The Macmillan Co., New York 1929), p 11. 
24 (James Clarke and Co., London. 1938). 
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the foundation of a new type, where our present theories of order will 
appear as trivial.... This is the only possible doctrine of a universe 
always driving on to novelty.16 


On the other side, philosophers of modern India have begun to incor- 
porate the naturalistic, realistic, and vitalistic emphases of recent Western 
thought. 18 Men like Sri Aurobindo and S. K. Maitra have assimilated 
and transformed the Western notion of evolution, and in some ways are 
in advance of Westerners in their grasp of the spiritual implications of 
evolution. The “dynamic idealism” of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, the richly 
integral approach and the bold cosmic scope of Sri Aurobindo, and the 
delicately differentiated lacework of K. C. Bhattacharya’s idealism, rep- 
resent syntheses of Western and Eastern tendencies which, like White- 
head’s in the West, are tentative models after whose spirit all subsequent 
philosophers, aiming at a world philosophy, would do well to pattern their 
thinking.. For example, Bhattacharya’s realistic relativism (the unique 
“subjective form” of each Whiteheadian “actual entity’’— fundamentally 
‘“self-enjoyment”); his absolute or “indefinite” constituting the matrix 
out of which determinate subjects and objects are precipitated ( White- 
head’s creativity or concrescent process, together with the primordial 
principle of concretion which in itself, as the unchanging vision of God, is 
the negation of all facts, like Bhattacharya’s Absolute); his grades of:con- 
sciousness or stages of perception—inanimate object, body, (psychical) 
presentation, (spiritual) feeling, introspection, and finally de-individualized 
absolute freedom—a process paralleling the phases of any organismic 
concrescence ; his definition of freedom as progressive self-transcendence — 
Whitehead’s causa sui, or mentality, “lying beyond all determinations” ; 
his conception of metaphysics as the analytic elaboration of what ts, self- 
evidently, in pure consciousness — Whitehead’s “sheer display”; and his 
pluralistic view of alternative symbolic systems in religion: all these and 
other emphases deserve the most serious attention from those who wish to 
describe the basic categories of man’s experience. 

Nor can the world-philosopher of the present or future neglect the 
important changes now taking place in Chinese philosophy, in which the 
method of Western science, as mediated through Marxism and Western 
industrial technology, is now being mated with the humanistic naturalism 


13 Essays in Science and Philosophy. (Philosophical Library, Inc., New York. 1947), 
pp. 118-119. 

16 See The Chief Currents of Contemporary Philosophy. D. M; Darra (University of 
Calcutta. 1950), Appendix, “ The Contribution of Modern Indian Philosophy to World Philos- 


ophy.” 
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of centuries past. Fung Yu-lan says that the “Taoist philosophy is the only 
system of mysticism which the world has ever seen which is not funda- 
mentally anti-scientific,”’ 1’ 

The spirit of the Chinese Book of Changes, necessary changes being 
made, is mocern, as the Indians have pointed out that their age-old view 
af the worlc of matter as the restless interaction of refatives and the 
transformation of opposites is now precisely confirmed in physics and 
biology. Accordingly, the adoption of modern science, both as theory and 
practice, in ihe East, cannot come as a mystery to us. Whatever we think 
of that “science of society,” dialectical materialism, its general presuppo- 
sitions and procedures are by no means incompatible with much of the 
tradition of the Orient. Joseph Needham says of classical and medieval 
Chinese thorght that it is “in extraordinary congruity with the ideas of 
dialectical materialism, descended from Leibnitz through Hegel,” and that 
it almost restores “to the Chinese people something profoundly their 
own.... 18 That is why I believe that Northrop in The Taming of the 
Nations is unwarrantedly pessimistic in his denunciation of Chinese Com- 
munism as rigidly theoretical. He does not grasp its ancient and modern 
roots in the lives of the people and the philosophy of the sages. His judg- 
ment is theoretical and not concrete, verbal and not empirical, static and 
not dialectical. In 1945 Ralph Linton wrote :— 


...the brik of the world’s population still lives under the relatively 
stable, integrated cultures which have been erected on the basis of the 
second mitation { food-raising ].... Most of these “backward ” peoples | 
do not share our own fixation on technological improvement for its own 
sake. If the pressures which the Western nations are now able to exert 
are removed, it seems highly probable that these people will profit by 
our errors, take over the new technology at a slower rate and exercise 





17 As quoted in Josera NeEpRaM’s “Science and Society in Ancient China,” Conway 
Memorial Lecture ( Watts and Co , London. 1947), p ro 

18 Josera MEEDHAM, reviewing Chinese Thought from Confucsus to Mao Tse-tung, in 
Scisnce and Society, XVIII, 4 ( Fall, 1954), p. 375. See also the Ph.D. dissertation of SAEN- 
Yu Dat, Mao Tse-tung and Confucianism (University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 1952). 
Asa type of organicism Marxism 1s inherently opposed to the mechanistic presuppositions 
and uses of mcdern Western science; while Marxism 1s humanistic, 1t1s a deepened human- 
ism set in the sontext of a unitary history and nature. Itis therefore not surpnsing that 
3 British biologist who 1s also a Marxist should write: “ Have we any duties to plants and 
inanimate natare beyond preserving them for the delight, instruction, and use of our own 
species ? I do mot know the answer to that questior, but I suspect itis yes Itis a poor man 
who does not .ove his country, which is not the same as loving his countrymen. That is 
something in aidition. If we love it, then I think we have a duty toit.” J. B.S. HALDANE, 
What Js Life? Lindsay Drummond, London. 1949), p 260. 
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much greater selectivity. Their aim, conscious or otherwise, will be to 
adapt the machine to man rather than man to the machine.’® 


Western man is mechanized and specialized to such extremes that 
whether he be factory worker, financier, general, or analytical philosopher, 
he cannot tell you the why of life and nature and history or the purposes 
for which his own superb tools are designed. Far indeed has he wandered 
from the fertile, sub-tropical centres of life in Near-Asia. His scientific and 
technological explorations have been multitudinous, and the main tech- 
nique he knows for co-ordination is massive power—the monopoly, the 
bomb, the police state, the loyalty oath. The mysteries of life and of 
nature are no more; for many a Western man, they are all dissolved in 
the clear glass of television and the smooth, post-prandial cocktails of 
news commentators served up for him daily. But the East has stayed 
closer to the stabilizing forces of life—closer to the land, the plants, the 
animals, the home, the family, the village. It has maintained the attitude 
of reverence, and a sense of man’s dignity. Consequently, it is less 
advanced, materially, less specialized, less complex, less urbanized, less 
strong. But that very weakness is its strength, as its sages discerned long 
ago; its deprivation these many centuries has been a blessing in disguise, 
while we of the West, having gained the whole world and its basic secrets, 
so far as non-human nature is concerned, are on the brink of losing both 
our bodies and our souls. The East has not learned the policy of “Get 
Tough,” “Operation Killer,” ‘‘Massive Retaliation,” ‘‘ Positions of Over- 
whelming Strength.” How could it? It has been too weak in power and 
tender in ambition. It has been forced under historical exigency to do 
much with little, and so it has tended to remain master of its tools and 
clearly mindful of its goals. 

i Howarp L. Parsons 
(To be concluded) 


19 | Present World Conditions in Cultural Perspective,” in The Science of Man in the 
World Crisis. Ed. RALPH Linton (Columbia University Press, New York. 1945), p. 221 
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COLERIDGE VERSUS COMBERBACHE 


[THE FOLLOWING is a shortened version of a stimulating lecture given by 
Miss Sylva Norman on October 30th, 1959, to the London Branch of 
The Indiar Institute of World Culture. Miss Norman, author of three 
books and one of the most sensitive and discerning critics ôf today, has 
made a special study of the Romantic period, more particularly of 
Shelley and Coleridge. In this article she examines with perception and 
warm sympathy the cleavage between Coleridge the thinker and poet, 
the man of genius, and the Coleridge — symbolized by the fictitious S. T. 
Comberbache, a name the poet adopted at one difficult period — whom 
friends and critics alike condemned. — Ep. ] 


A SHREWD CONTEMPORARY of S. T. Coleridge judged him to have “the 
largest and mest spacious intellect, the subtlest and most comprehensive, 
that has yet existed among men.” Our own century is still discovering 
how widely this intellect ranges over philosophy, ‘theology and meta- 
physics, scierce and politics, the critical and creative arts. It is á rest- 
Jessly active spirit, forever inquiring, observing and deducing, teeming 
with new ideas to explore. And enlivening all its erudition is the vivid ° 
sense of man, as an experiencing creature, bound up with the objects he 
contemplates. From the individual to the remote galaxies of the stellar 
universe, all was, in Coleridge’s view, one vast unbroken system. He knew, 
too, by his own awareness, that the creative imagination brings every part 
of a man into dynamic unity —his intellect and reason, his esthetic sense, 
his passions and emotional sensitivity. 

Yet in praising Coleridge there has always been a reservation —a sense 
of unfulfilment that hinders him from ranking as a mind of supreme, tri- 
umphant and executive genius. From his unbroken system of the universe 
some portion of himself seems to hang out loosely; his own personality or 
temperament remains unharmonized. Because of this, he is deplorably 
open to the attacks of small and prejudiced people. And he has been 
attacked, maliciously and almost consistently, from his earliest manhood 
until the present day. 

The tiresome catchwords that build up the myth are “indolence” and 
“opium.” Even that discerning critic just quoted comes in to a course of 
_ Jectures given, or jarily given, by Coleridge in 1808, and grumbles that 
the lecturer las either cancelled his oration or delivered it without soul or 
ardour, like a man in pain. He was right in that last instance. No great 
man was more obsessed than Coleridge by his internal organs, or reported 
more lavishly on disordered bowels and the embarrassing dilemmas they 
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caused him. But these bodily ills were always linked with mental torture, 
each augmenting each. Meeting at one of these lectures the girl he had 
loved as an undergraduate — Mary Evans—he was shocked to see how 
an unhappy marriage had affected her; and doubly shocked because her 
situation mirrored his own disastrous marriage, which was just then 
breaking up. ` 

We can put some blame for that on Robert Southey. This future Poet 
Laureate was one of those revolutionary-sounding young men who soon 
become highly respectable adherents of what we now call the Establish- 
ment, This would not matter, but that his moral and spiritual nature be- 
came congealed. A man who is bolstered by self-righteous confidence can 
invariably get the better—in the short run—of one with the true artistic 
temperament, always fluid, ever doubting and discovering, terribly aware 
of his own possible shortcomings, and—as we have to admit about Cole- 
tidge-—far less competent than the average armoured man to order what 
the world calls his “affairs.” Such a man is peculiarly vulnerable (a word 
Dr. I. A. Richards recently used of him); especially when an extreme 
honesty, born of the desire to get at the absolute truth in all things, leads 
him to analyze and condemn himself. 

However, it was a couple of very young and hopeful spirits who devised 
that Utopian scheme of life called Pantisocracy. It never came into being, 
but in some way the project got connected in Southey’s mind with the 
sisters Fricker. Southey chose Edith Fricker for himself, and decreed that 
Coleridge was to marry Sarah. Misled by the glamour of the main project 
into making a proposal, $.T.C. knew well enough, within three months, 
that he didn’t love the Jady. One would think he might easily have defied 
Southey, who was badgering him to keep his promise. But Coleridge had, 
as always, too acute a conscience. He had been pushed into an awkward 
situation, everyone seemed to know of it, and to know him asa weak- 
willed man who was liable to run away in a panic. Sarah herself was 
hardly dying of love for a scholar whose mental powers were a closed 
book to her./ It was her pride that would be hurt. Coleridge married her 
as a duty; and all the virtuous critics in his circle were satisfied that this 
time he had not panicked and run away. 

Two years earlier, that was precisely what he had done. He had really 
tried to run away from all the troubles of Samuel Taylor Coleridge by 
inventing, as it were, another man with the same initials living a com- 
pletely vegetable life, devoid of intellectual and artistic content—of all 


! Stephen Potter has aptly called her a Minnow among Tritons, 
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that made Coleridge Coleridge. That ascending genius had been sucked 
down into a singularly incompetent soldier of the King who was awkward 
with a horse and who called himself Silas Tomkyn Comberbache. 

It is a queer episode, of the sort that moralists shake their heads over 
as “best forzotten.’’ But I think it has to be remembered, as the emblem 
and symbol bf the cleavage that continues all through the life of this 
unhappy gea-vs. Not the cause, but the first and most emphatic symptom. 
This is what happened. In 1793 Coleridge, as a student at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, found himself in a tangle of college debts. Overwhelmed by 
these, and Ey his unrequited love for Mary Evans, he turned his back 
on everything. On December 2nd S. T. Comberbache enlisted in the 15th 
or King’s Ligat Dragoons. Until the following February S. T. Coleridge was 
lost to his family. By the time news of him had filtered round, Comber- 
bache had been picked out by his officers for a particularly stupid fate: 
he was ordezed to stay in Henley-on-Thames to nurse a comrade who had 
smallpox. 

He was of course appalled by this transition into a regimental cipher, 
once it had happened. His brothers and friends worked to get his discharge, 
but with a scaximum of patronage and contempt. Some of this contempt 
was undoubt2dly the victim’s fault. Other men make fools of themselves, 
but they brazen out their folly and stick by it. In the case of $.T.C. the 
magnificent ronesty of outlook and judgment that belong to Coleridge 
were an exazgerated, rather silly self-abasement in Comberbache. The 
letters he wroce to his smug relatives allow him no dignity or self-respect 
at all. Later he was to have more cause for his moanings. There was the 
unwanted marriage which was such a failure that a separation became 
imperative “cr his peace of mind. There were his abysmal and ungraceful 
illnesses, ani, in time, the knowledge that the drug he had clutched at as 
a remedy was itself poisoning his system. There was endless anxiety over 
finance. In ll these troubles Coleridge dissected and condemned himself 
—just as Comberbache had done in the Dragoons. After four months 
with the Regiment he did get his release, but army regulation demanded 
a valid reasoa. His commanding officer supplied one: ironically the muster 
roll of the -egiment reads, for April ro, 1794: Discharged S. T. Comber- 
bache — Insane. 

S. T. Coleridge was sane enough; but S. T. Comberbache— his alter 
ego-—came with him out of the army. He was liable to take charge at the 
worst momznts and to give a very different impression from the one we 
get in readirg the critical and philosophical works. Only a year after this 
army episod2, when the Fricker engagement was lying heavy on him, he 
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burst out to Southey, “My whole life has been a series of Blunders. God 
have mercy upon me—for I am a most miserable Dog. However it still 
remains with me to be externally just, though my Heart is withered 
within me....”’ 

Now a true friend of Coleridge, reading that, would have encouraged 
him to cut away from his commitment before more harm was done. But 
Southey was not a true friend; he took advantage of Coleridge’s sensitive 
conscience and of Comberbache’s simpleness; with the result we know. 
And it was Coleridge himself — not Comberbache —who in his heart never 
forgave Southey for forcing him into this impossible marriage. Yet by 
1803 the two families were sharing a house in Keswick; and years later 
Coleridge still kept up with him amicably, if warily. The truth is that he 
longed, always, for affection, love and friendship. To him they were sacred 
things, and his own nature was warm and generous with them. But it takes 
two to make a friendship. Coleridge was always ready to go most of the 
way and to believe he was being met — till he was undeceived. The case of 
Southey is overshadowed by a later shock that cut across his whole 
existence. He never fully recovered from that shock, for love, as well as 
friendship, was involved. 

I refer, of course, to his relations with the Wordsworth family. Every- 
one knows of the mutual enthusiasm that produced the Lyrical Ballads in 
1798. That was a wonderful time of inspiration. But it is usually 
recognized now that Coleridge did most of the inspiring. He helped Words- 
worth towards some sort of a philosophy, he gave him the urge to write a 
long poem on Nature, Man and Society; and although this poem, “The 
Recluse, ’? was never completed, the idea did give rise to a fine offshoot, 
“The Prelude, ” which was actually addressed to Coleridge and is Words- 
worth’s main bid for immortality. 

At that time Wordsworth did appreciate his friend. He could not avoid 
being warmed by Coleridge’s uncommon capacity for affection, and at the 
end of “The Prelude” he wrote splendidly, with all the tenderness he 
could sometimes feel :— 

O most loving Soul ! 
Placed on this earth to love and understand 
And from thy presence shed the light of love, 
Shall I be mute e’er thou be spoken of ? 
Thy gentle spirit to my heart of hearts 
Did also find its way.... 


But his heart of hearts was steadily turning in on itself; so it meant 
more to him that his friend, together with the enchanted sister Dorothy, 
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banked up hrs enlarging ego by downright hero-worship. Coleridge, usually 
so exact in jadgment, put aside all discrimination, hailirg Wordsworth as 
the greatest poet since Milton. Willam’s poetical genius made him look 
disparaginglhy on his own efforts; and this at the period of his most in- 
spired poems Those poems were in fact too inspired for Wordsworth, who 
lacked the s2ifless vision and perception to grasp their quality. For in- 
stance: when a second edition of the Lyrical Ballads was being prepared, 
Wordswortk sent the printer a sort of apology for retaining “The Ancient 
Mariner” ir the volume. “The Poem of my Friend has indeed great 
defects” —which he proceeded to enumerate. Because it had also some 
merits, he weighed the pros and cons, and allowed it m. For this same 
edition Colendge, with great toil of spirit, wrote the second part of his 
fragmentary ‘Christabel,”’ only to have the poem thrown out by Words- 
worth becaus2 the style was “‘discordant from his own.” 

Coleridge lst himself forget all this, and other ungenerous moves on 
Wordsworth’s part. To him that family that had come together — William, 
his sister, h:s wife Mary and her sister Sara Hutchinson — constituted a 
“dear, dear bome,” a magical place of more than friendship. He had come 
to love Sara Hutchinson with all the deep affection thai had to be with- 
held from his own Sarah. In 1809 he was living with then all at Grasmere, 
and Sara H was helping with his enterprise in weekly journalism, The 
Friend. What Coleridge hardly noticed, between working on the periodical 
and coping with troublesome printers and subscribers. was that S. T. 
Comberbach2 was there as well, and very much in evidence. Certain habits 
af that gentl2=man offended Wordsworth, who liked above most things to 
have a smocthly-running existence, and rejected any awkward intrusion 
on' his peace. ` 

It is well recognized that when a creative or intellectual genius is hard 
at work, thez-e is a residual outer shell that his associates see. In this case 
it was Comberbachian: dilatory, inverted living—up all night, in bed all 
day — sloppy habits, unsociableness, fretting, and a neec for one of those 
essential elixiczs—-Wordsworth called it gin at the time, but laudanum is 
more likely—to keep the brain alert. William, who nev2r drove himself, 
was exasperated; by 1810 he had long since been blindzd to the deeply 
loyal and affectionate spirit that underlay this irritating surface. And so, 
unpardonably, he warned Basil Montagu and his wife cn no account to 
take Coleridge into their London house, as they intended, because of his 
disgraceful habits, because he had long been an “Absolute Nuisance” and 
a “rotten drunkard,” and because he — Wordsworth — had no hope of him. 

The explosion that followed, with its louder repercussions two years later, 
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is too complex to go into here. My point is, though, that Wordsworth had 
made war on Comberbache, but it was Coleridge who was wounded. The 
placid Wordsworth declared he had looked into his heart and soul, and 
stood acquitted before his conscience of all blame. In spite of a patched-up 
peace, it was the wreck of all true friendship, coming from the same 
household that had brought Coleridge his despair of love. That was the 
more tragic loss; it left him with an enormous unfilled desire for love and 
happiness, and all the beauty and gaiety that should go with them. He had 
confessed to his Notebook, ‘‘My Nature is made for joy—impelling me to 
Joyance—& I never, never can yield to it.—I am a genuine Tantalus.” 
Afflictions had robbed him of his “‘shaping spirit of Imagination, ” and all 
that remained for him was to avoid feeling :— 


And haply by abstruse research to steal 
From my own nature all the natural man.... 


He could not successfully avoid feeling; for Coleridge never lived on a 
dead level. When his intensity of vision and imagination were denied their 
peak of happiness, they plunged into the deepest tortures of misery.* It 
was his intellectual capability for “abstruse research” coupled with his 
insatiable interest in ideas and objects, that could pull him out of the 
trough. 

There is a passage in “The Ancient Mariner” that seems to foreshadow . 
all he was to go through. In fact it is the heart of the poem. The Mariner, 
at his lowest ebb, when all his shipmates have dropped down, stands 
“ Alone on a wide, wide sea,” with the dead weight of the Albatross around 
his neck; and sees himself—like Comberbache-—— as the most miserable of 
God’s creatures :— 

The many men, so beautiful | 

And they all dead did lie: 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on; and so did I, 


Wherever he looks there is no comfort; he tries to pray and cannot; 
the dead men still lie unrotted on the deck, and their eyes seem to be 
cursing him. Then, in this agony of mind, he glimpses something else going 
on outside his circle of hell, and his attention is drawn away from his own 
predicament :— 


Beyond the shadow of the ship, 
3 As he wrote once, quite early on: “Life were so flat a thing without Enthusiasm — that 


if for a moment it leave me, I have a sort of stomach sensation attached to all my thoughts.” 
There we have our duality again : Enthusiasm = Coleridge. Stomach sensation=Comberbache. 
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I watched the water-snakes : 

They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 


Even with-n the shadow of the ship the wonder holds. Love gushes up 
in his heart; he is able to pray; and the Albatross—his weight of guilt 
and desolaticn — falls off and leaves him free. 

This is what happened so often to Coleridge. We find it in the letters, 
in the Notebooks-—that amazing resilience, following on the most appalling 
conditions of body and spirit. He will turn his own physical symptoms 
into objective data to be explored for their information; or recall his love 
of mountains, examine the patterns of whirlpools and the curious immobile 
effect of a deshing waterfall that retains its form. Or he will plunge into 
analysis of a philosophical theory, decide that Newton’s system is hope- 
lessly materialistic, with (as he put it) “Mind as a lazy Looker-on on an 
external workd.”’ His own mind can never be lazy; like the whirlpool he 
may seem to have a still centre because of this very unbroken activity. 

Later in life experience taught him to restrain and discipline his ideas, 
and to guide them into a few main channels. But in his vigorous early 
years nothing could stop him from dashing along new avenues of thought 
and theory. The drawback—for his immediate reputation—was that he 
talked and wrote too much about these notions. The duller literary minds 
around him 2xpected each one to be a thought-out plan that would be 
followed up; and when this superhuman programme lapsed they called it 
Indolence. As Coleridge said himself, “I lay too many Eggs.” 

Far more eggs were incubated than his hostile critics give him credit 
for, While they catch and cudgel the defaulting Comberbache, Coleridge 
himself expards in height and breadth beyond them, and beyond us all. 
We have a greet way yet to pursue him. 

SYLVA NORMAN 


{ Coleridge is ] a hooded eagle among blinking owls. 
—SHELLEY: Letter to Maria Gisborne (1820) 


KAJ MUNK 
AN APPRECIATION 


[ Shri Dilip Kumar Sen, for long a contributor to THE ARYAN PATH, 
introduces ottr readers to the work of the Danish playwright Kaj Munk, 
whose simple, vigorous mind stood fast in its integrity and patriotism. 

— Ep. ] 


Wen the history of the drama in Denmark in the thirties of this century 
comes to be written, the name of Kaj Munk will occupy a very significant 
place. Before the Second World War Munk was a village parson, happily 
attached to his ancient Romanesque church on the western coast of 
Jutland. 

Kaj Harald Leininger Petersen was born on January 13th, 1898. Before 
he was six, both his parents died. His foster-parents had the surname of 
Munk and this was the name that the boy Kaj took when he was formally 
adopted. From his village school he went to the University of Copenhagen, 
where he studied theology. He took orders and was appointed pastor at a 
little West Jutland parish. Here he lived till his tragic death in 1944 for 
twenty long years ministering to his simple parishioners, pottering in his 
small garden and wielding a forceful pen. This thin, pale-looking pastor 
with hungry eyes and unkempt hair was no doubt an eloquent preacher 
but his dramatic powers and not his sermons created a flutter in the liter- 
ary dovecotes of Scandinavia. When in 1931 his play Cant was popularly 
acclaimed, a leading Swedish newspaper remarked: ‘‘ Vederso vicarage has 
open windows, through which come pouring sparkling dialogues.” 1 

Kaj Munk was a poet before he turned a playwright. His natural imagi- 
native powers did not languish but were touched to a fine issue by his 
dramatic bent of mind. It was to his poetic inspiration that we owe such 
beautiful lines as the following, written to pay immortal tribute to his 
motherland, lying low at the feet of a proud conqueror:— 


The snow will melt, the fog will vanish: before us lies a land that will 
soon be green, To us it is unutterably dear, for it is Denmark. Dear to us 
for the valour of Rolf, the vision of Thyra, the Viking Christianity of - 
Absalon ; for the great-souled foresight of Margaret, the staunch labours 
of Christian the Fourth, the steadfast, unshakable fidelity of the South 
Jutland peasant ; for the chapped hands of our busy mother in winter, 
and the kiss of our beloved on a night in June.? 


1 Five Plays. By Kay Munx; trs. by R. P. Keiawin ( Copenhagen. 1953), p. 11, > 
z Ibid., p. 13. 
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As a dramatist Munk’s ambition was to lead Danish playwriting back to 
‘“the grand crama.” His aim was to bring back the theatrical element to 
the stage, wizh bold colours and vehement, violent scenes; the atmosphere 
must often be dangerous, dynamic and disturbing — not entertainment but 
existence. His dramatic manifesto has been clearly stated in the following 
words of his .wn:— . 


A fresh generation has grown up which does not go to the theatre to sit 
quietly anc prettily looking at quiet pretty things. It has acquired a 
` taste much too lusty to be put off with tea-wash and cakes and to have 
its mouth wiped with whisper scenes in which the author has evidently 
been torn with anxiety lest anything should happen on the stage. These 
young eyes Lave seen too much of the red haze of reality for their atten- 
tion to be held by long psychological subtleties, Much beter go to a film, 
where something happens: fighting and escaping, cheating and forgiving, 
kissing and murdering. There one can catch a glimpse of life that has not 
been elaborated in the tired brain of some bloodless poet out with all its 
flaming cortradiction has been created by God Himself —life from the 
world this new generation has grown up in, where people rose against 
people, wit. existence itself at stake ; where necessity kn2w no law and 
good and evil no longer existed, because everyone thougkt only of him- 
self and was h:s own God; while heads toppled, brains Furst and limbs 
were shattered, and peace when it came brought workers’ feuds and fraud 
and callousnes3 and poverty and pestilence. This is the world in the 
middle of ii — where Art must stand.... Let us give up being great in 
small things and be great in the great.® 


The first plav that Munk wrote was in 1917. Twenty years later, this 
slay —its nane was Prlate— was privately printed, but was not produced 
until after hs death. Though he wrote nearly forty plays in his rather 
short career, Fuate will always have a special significance. It not only 
shows the meatal make-up of the young author but also contains the germ 
3f his most famous play, He Sits at the Melting Pot, in which he handles the 
same theme cf the conflict between justice and the State, between Truth 
and Falsehocd. The first produced play of Munk’s is Herod, the King, 
where the focus of attention is King Herod himself, who goes on sacrificing 
everything foz power. The notion of challenging God drives him crazy and 
transforms hin into a soulless, heartless tyrant. It is useless to deny that, 
n Herod, Muak’s early hero-worship finds a culminating expression— this 
youthful exuberance received a rude set-back when Mussolini’s hordes 
sounced upor Abyssinia and Hitler’s Nordic culture showed its senseless 


3 Heaven and Earth By Kaj MUNK (1938) 
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fury against the Jews. Munk realized that he had been worshipping a false 
god. This change in his mental attitude is clearly brought out in his fear- 
less play He Sits at the Melting Pot. The leading character in this play, set 
in pre-War Germany under the Third Reich, is Professor Mensch, a professor 
of archeology who, rummaging among the potsherds he has brought back 
home from Palestine, makes the stupendous find of a contemporary picture 
of Jesus Christ. The archeological motif is dramatically set against the 
prevailing National Socialist background. The professor is purely a scien- 
tist, whose work of research has left him no time or inclination for politics 
or religion, and the sudden impact of these two outside considerations and 
the battle for, truth in the scientist’s mind when the Nazis refuse to ac- 
knowledge this Jewish-looking portrait as an authentic picture of their 
“Aryan ’”’ Christ— these are skilfully worked together to show how the 
mere pundit among his potsherds finally attains spiritual stature and 
strength. 

Professor Mensch stands for the entire society of man. The quotation 
from St. Paul, “For my strength is made perfect in weakness,” which 
Munk regarded as a motto for his play, simply affirms that the true hero 
is the weak man who is made strong by the spiritual fire inside him. Munk 
here reveals the never-varying process of the birth of a man: the story of a 
soul, a human being, at first weak and vacillating, that finally becomes a 
Man — expressed in terms of a Christian concept (it is God who sits at the 
melting pot and refines the silver) but portrayed nevertheless with a 
glowing universality. 

By his play Munk made the pursuit of literature the pursuit of a patriot. 
After the Occupation he wrote a spirited play, On the Eve of Cannae, in 
which an aged Roman appears before Hannibal and argues the silliness of 
destroying either Carthage or Rome. Another play, Niels Ebbeson, describ- 
ing a fourteenth-century clash between Danish patriots and German 
invaders, came out with a dedication “To the young manhood of Den- 
mark.” 

Kaj Munk never believed in compromises. Like Milton, the God-given 
organ voice of England, he went through life in cheerful godliness. To him 
the call of his conscience and the call of his motherland were the voices of 
God, and he could not but respond to them. In 1943 the Danish clergy 
received a circular from the stooge Danish Foreign Office, instructing them 
to abstain from all comments on the struggle of the Norwegian Church. 
To this Munk sent a fearless protest. This infuriated the Nazis, who had 
already taken notice of his play, in which he had made fun of the sacro- 
sanct ideologies held so dear by them. ) 
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The rest i3 almost silence. On the morning of January 5th, 1944, Munk 
was found in a pool of blood in a wayside ditch not far from the Nazi 
headquarters, sixty miles from his home. Three shots had passed through 
his head and lice had ebbed out of him long before he was discovered. His 
cold-blooded murder plunged the whole of Scandinavie into inconsolable 
sorrow. A striking tribute was paid to this martyr by a paper in Finland, 
at that time under German occupation :— 


Munk murdered will prove a mightier-leader for free Denmark than he 
could ev2r have been as a living priest and playwright and his voice 
will be heard like thunder through the land.* 


DILIP KUMAR SEN 


BLIND 


Encompassed by a wall of dark, 
He sees with unseen eyes 
Whose visionary powers reveal 
What we can but surmise. 


At just a touch his night dissolves 
Beneath intuitive fingers, 

All colour is etherealized 

And music strangely lingers. 


On subtle wave-lengths he receives 
Joy multiplied by ten, 
Transfiguring a worid remote 
From that of other men. 
HERBERT BLUEN 


è Five Flays, p. 15 


“ACCORDING TO THEIR 
FIRST INSTITUTIONS AND ORDINANCE” 


[ Mr. Deryck Abel, Vice-President of the British Liberal Party and Editor 
of Contempérary Review, speaks with intimate concern and well-recog- 
nized authority upon the present problems of law end liberty. Owing to 
one “practical’’ exigency or another portions of the Rule of Law are 
often surrendered these days to departments of the Executive; Mr. Abel 


reminds us of what the Rule of Law in its full sense should mean.—ED. ] 


A GREAT SUNDAY NEWSPAPER has familiarized the British public with 
the Scandinavian Ombudsman or “Grievance Man.” For the average 
British citizen his home is his castle; his liberty, his birthright; his law, 
the guarantor of both. He would not thus express himself. The slumbering 
metaphysician within him senses, however, that the law of the land is the 
framework in which he and his fellows attain, in Herbert Spencer’s 
majestic phrase, “‘the liberty of each, limited alone by the liberty of all.” 
He knows, too, that his country’s seven-century-cld heritage of personal 
and civic liberty is based upon, and merges with, a “Rule of Law.” 

What do we libertarians mean when we talk of the re-assertion and 
re-establishment of the “Rule of Law”? To us in the Mother Country and 
throughout the Commonwealth, law and liberty seem inseparable. We do 
not think of law as a bridle upon liberty, but as the protectress of liberty 
against licence. 

The “Rule of Law” comprises: first, the right of recourse for redress 
of grievances; secondly, the imposition ot penalties when rights are 
violated; and, thirdly, the emphatic rebuttal of the assertion of any claim 
. to special privilege in jurisdiction. 

To maintain these principles we fought in times past against kings and 
nobles, prelates, presbyters and popes. Today, the problem has re-emerged 
in several different forms. The danger comes from those political elements 
which would place the Executive, 7.¢., the Government of the day and its 
bureaucracy, above or beyond the operation of the “Rule of Law.” The 
flood of Orders and Regulations during and since World War II is an 
outstanding feature of this process. The process is admittedly a con- 
comitant of the complexity of modern society. But that is no valid excuse 
for closing our eyes to its invasion of spheres where it is neither inevitable 
nor justifiable. Europe has provided us with many a sad example. We 
should do well to learn from France’s agony. 

-. The libertarian parliamentary constitution adopted by the Third 
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Republic in 1575 was as good as any otner French constitution since 1789. 
It seems pratty obvious that one of the factors in France’s temporary 
eclipse in 1349 was the disorganization of public service through over- 
bureaucratization. Germany suffered a swift spiritual decline in its several 
phases from bureaucratic collectivism and protectionism to economic 
autarchy, ard from the State-planned economy and the repudiation of the 
“Rule of Lew.” to one of history’s most vicious and sadistic totalitarian 
dictatorships. The Third Reich, the dis zrace of the nation of Goethe, Kant, 
Stein and Himboldt, vindicates the words of Milton in Samson Agonistes :— 


But what more oft in nations grown corrupt, 
And by their vices brought to servitude 
Than to love bendage more than liberty, 
Bondage with ease than strenuous liberty. 


Yet nothing is more heartening in 1960 than to recognize the change 
of heart in Federal Germany. Hitler hed proclaimed that “the true enemy 
of the Third Reich is Liberalism.” His Christian Democrat and Free 
Democrat successors have long since apandoned the practices of autarchy 
and have fiuaged for an economy at cnce libertarian and socially respon- 
sible, while ather nations shiver on its brink. 

In Britan and the Commonwealth, we must guard constantly against 
forces whish denigrate freedom. A Lve Parliamentary vigilance and a 
sturdy electoral vigilance are equally vital. Parliamentary vigilance has 
been succeszful on several occasions, notably in October 1939, when 
Kingsley Grtfith contrived to cut the claws of the original War Emergency 
Regulatiors of Neville Chamberlain. 

The campaign by Harry Willcock against the Identity Card—a cam- 
paign which carried him to the Court of King’s Bench—shows what one 
resolute private citizen can achieve. 

The extent of the legislation and jastice performed not by Parliament 
or by the Law Courts but by Whitehall is indicated by a few figures. As 
long ago gs che years 1926, 1927 and 1928— years of peace — our Statutes 
averaged 50 per year, while Regulations and Orders averaged more than 
1,400 per yzar, or 116 per month. An average of 141 Regulations and 
Orders per month was issued between January 1942 and May 1943— 
or nearly fire a day, including Sunday. Latterly the pace has slackened. 
But the prcblem remains. 

Changes im the political complexion of the Government have done next 
to nothirg to improve the predicament of the cause of freedom. Tory 
Socialism and Socialist Toryism are as one. The most powerful defence 
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of the “Rule of Law” (as we who urge the libertarian reforms advanced 
in Lord Rea’s Rights and Liberties of the Subject Bill, as well as revision 
of the Rules Publication Act of 1893, well know) consists in vigilance. 
Nor must we ever forget the central truth of John Pym’s dictum in the 
long struggle against Stuart paternalism and prerogative: ‘‘Those Com- 
monwealths have been most durable and perpetual, which have often 
reformed and recomposed themselves, according to their first institutions 
and ordinance.” That is the lesson of the Franks Commission. It is the 
lesson, too, of the proposal for an Administrative Court of Appeal before 
which the public official shall forgo privilege and enjoy no more than 
equal status with the private citizen.* 
DERYCK ABEL 


* NOTE :—The Liberal Party’s Liberties of the Subject Bill, introduced 
in the House of Lords in July 1957, will provide that (1) a Minister shall 
not be judge in his own case; (2) an inquiry into protests against a 
Ministerial Order shall be conducted by an independent official, not 
by someone appointed by the said Ministry; (3) Statutory Instruments 
shall more easily be challenged in Parliament ; (4) Agricultural Market- 
ing Boards shall not inflict fines; (5) individual producers shall enjoy the 
right to contract out of a marketing scheme at six months’ notice; 
(6) the Crown’s power to withhold documents required as evidence in 
the Courts shall be reduced ; (7) a direct appeal to the Minister can be 
made by an individual who feels he is oppressed by a nationalized industry 
or any other public authority ; (8) officials with wide powers of search 
must secure proper warrants, and the occupier or person from whom 
things are taken in a search shall be supplied with a list ; and (9g) it shall 
be unlawful for an employer to make religious or political opinions a 
condition for employment. 


ERWIN SCHROEDINGER © 
CITIZEN OF THE WORLD 


(Mr. R. M. Fox sketches in this brief contribution a likable and 
admirable picture of the great physicist, the late Professor Erwin 
Schroedinger —ED. ] 


Prorrssor Erwix SCHROEDINGER, who died recently in Vienna, came to 
Ireland in 1939, 2 fateful year in the world’s history. Already he was 
known as a leading physicist, with a bold and original mind. He had 
gained the Nobe. Prize in 1933 and he worked in the same field as Einstein. 

In tne scientitic field his fame was bound up with the development of 
quantum mechanics, which makes possible detailed calculations in the 
structure of atoms and nuclei. This achievement belonged to the period 
1924-1928 and ‘“‘Schroedinger’s equation” became familiar to every 
student of physics. 

Mr. de Valera —who himself had a great interest in the subject — invited 
him to Irelana as a professor and the first Director of the School of 
Theoretical Physics in the Institute for Advanced Studies in Dublin. His 
lectures, discussions and publications added considerably to his reputation 
in later years. 

I wish to write not so much about his activities as a scientist as about 
the impression he made on all those he came in contact with during his 
stay in Irelanc. In 1948 he and his wife became Irish citizens and it seemed 
unlikely that he would ever leave the country. But, in 1956, on the advice 
of his doctor, he returned to Vienna, and almost at once he was appointed 
to the Physics Chair in Vienna University. 

Apart from those scientific circles in which he was known for his highly 
technical work, he made an increasing number of friends in the world of 
literature anc drama. I first met him when he spoke at the Dublin P.E.N. 
Club. He impressed me at once with his quiet charm, his modesty and his 
sincerity. His was a small, thin-featured man with a reflective manner, a 
mop of greysh hair and a winning smile. He had an eager radiant interest 
in people and in life. 

Speaking to this gathering of writers he gave a characteristically gay 
and friendly talk about his career. He spoke of leaving Austria in the early 
days of the Hitler régime, in 1937. Many people driven into exile would 
have shown a bitterness of spirit. He did not stress the dark and tragic 
side of the story. That was not his way. 

He described his journey to the frontier. Just before he crossed over 
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guards swarmed round his car. They ripped the cushions, turned out all 
his bags and searched his clothing. (a 

“What do you think they were looking for?”’ he asked, with a whimsi- 
cal smile. “The Nobel Prize money, of course! But I knew they could not 
get that because it was resting safely in a Swiss bank. I hau taken the 
precaution of asking that it should be kept there,” 

He smiled as if to be held up by official footpads was the biggest joke in 
the world. There was no doubt that he felt the keenest satisfaction in 
outwitting them. 

Some time before he left Dublin he gave a public lecture on his contri- 
bution to scientific knowledge. This was a highly technical subject, but his 
personality was so attractive that there were queues outside the hall as if 
for a cinema performance. So as not to disappoint those who wanted to 
hear him, he gave the lecture on three successive nights. 

Always he was studying and making progress in scientific thought. On 
one important occasion he announced a scientific discovery to a little 
group of about twenty eminent scientists in Dublin. As the reporters 
flashed the news to the world’s press, he mounted his old bicycle and 
pedalled away through the snow. 

During the last Christmas that he spent in Dublin he gave much time 
to playing chess with a small granddaughter who was ill. The child sat up 
in bed, bundled in a shawl. They were both engrossed in the game. The 
professor was a brilliant mathematician, with a mind capable of working 
out the subtlest moves. The child was a novice at the chess board. Yet 
somehow his little granddaughter beat him every time, to the immense 
satisfaction of both. 

I met him for the last time at the Gate Theatre in Dublin on the eve of 
his departure for Vienna. He looked more frail than ever but his friendly 
blue eyes shone with the same eagerness and zest. He was shy and stood 
apart {from the noisy group of playgoers who, as always, were busy 
explaining the play. But he had a quiet serenity. He radiated that rare 
happiness which comes only when a man is getting the full expression of 
his powers. 

He spoke of his coming journey and said he would like to see Vienna 
again, though he was sorry to leave the many friends he had made in 
Ireland. Yet he did not lose a single one, for, whenever his name was men- 
tioned, faces would light up and his quiet friendly presence would be 
remembered. 

According to the Law of Relativity which Einstein propounded, he may 
still be just round the corner. I feel a glow whenever I think of that little 
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man with the great mind and the gay, thoughtful, kindly spirit who so 
quietly devoted his energies to the advancement of knowledge, indifferent 
to the discomforts of exile. * 


R. M. Fox 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE HOSPITAL 


THE EXTENT to which everyone who works in a specialized field is condi- 
tioned by the sub-culture in which it occurs and by the language the sub- 
culture uses is brought out very vividly in an article on the language of 
the hospital and its effects on the patient in ETC., a journal of the 
General Semantics movement, September 1950 issue. From the anthropol- 
ogist’s point of view the hospital is a relatively isolated sub-culture. Its 
inhabitants use their own language. The human being that enters the 
hospital becomes immediately a patient denoted by his symptom and 
thus is only a vehicle of asymptom. The patient is expected to be co- 
operative, that is, obey instructions implicitly, never having a will or 
wish of his own. He is referred to only as a liver case or cancer case or 
some other case. The doctor deals only with the symptom vehicle and 
responds to symptoms instead of to a human being. 

In all this the process of depersonalization is very striking. The human 
being with his emotional needs of sympathy and gentleness is completely 
overlooked. Instead of paying attention to a warm human being suddenly 
brought into a new environment with unfamiliar conditions, with no 
thought for the person’s past and his sufferings, doctors and nurses tend 
to perceive only certain features in the abstract which may seem less im- 
portant to the sufferer or his friends. 

Outside the hospital the nurse and the doctor would have been sympa- 
thetic and soothing. Within the hospital they ignore any responses from 
the person which cannot be entered on the case sheet. 

In contrast the authors of this article refer to the case of a new nurse 
who responded to the flesh-and-blood human being that was the patient, 
with a remarkable change in the atmosphere for the patient. The hospital 
is a complex community and depersonalization “inhibits the avowed 
function of the hospital, namely, the meeting of a sick person’s physical 
and emotional needs.”’ 

D. GURUMURTI 


. © 1961, by R. M. Fox. 


THE STATUS OF WOMEN 
_IN ANCIENT INDIA 


[Shri Shamsuddin, M.A.,B.T.,M.ED., contributes an informative article 
on the status of women in ancient India — a very high one, as he has no 
difficulty in showing. Shri Shamsuddin has contributed many articles on 
educational subjects to various magazines. — Ep. ] 


Tne common MAN in India has for years believed in an inferior status for 
women in his country. Harbouring false ideas of their position, he has even 
quoted a great poet like Tulsidas to support his argument. A woman, 
according to him, must “work” and sometimes “weep,” and does not 
deserve freedom: na stri swataniryam arhati. 

But he is not aware of the historical fact that women had enjoyed a 
high status in society and economic freedom as well in ancient India. 
It was only owing to political and social changes in the country during the 
Middle Ages that their status changed. It is a happy sign, however, that 
in modern India women are coming into their own and contributing their 
share in the progress of the country. 

The “Suktas” and hymns of the Rigveda give a true picture of the 
status of women in ancient India. Women enjoyed equal status with men. 1 
They were capable of high learning in any branch of knowledge—even in 
the knowledge of the Brahman. ? The Rigveda also speaks of the Rishiksa? — 
the women who reached spiritual attainment equal to that of the great 
Rishis of those times. Amongst these can be mentioned the names of 
Lopamudra, Urvashi, Indrani, Savitri, Devayani, etc. Besides there were 
also Brahmavadinis who led a life of strict discipline, of Brahmacharya. 
The Rigveda refers to the educational institutions where young girls 
completed their education as Brahmacharints and then entered Grihastha- 
shram.* It is also pointed out that young educated girls were married to 
equally learned bridegrooms, and took a leading part in the spread of 
education. § 

It is, therefore, evident that women in those days enjoyed the highest 
social status. A wife was a true partner in all spheres of society. It was 





1 In impassioned prayers called “ Suktas,’’ Rv. ( V, 7, 9). 

3 Ro. (V, 7,9). 

? (1) Romasa (I, 126,7), (2) Lopamudra (I, 179, 1-6); (3) Apata (VIII, 91, 1-7) 
and many others as mentioned in the tenth mandala. 

4 Rv. (V, 7,9). 

5 Rv. (III, 55, 16}. 
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believed that wherever women were respected (worshipped), the Deities 
remained there happily—vatra naryastu pitzyante ramante tatra devatah. 
She had full religious rights and participated in all religious ceremonies 
along with her husband. In fact, any religious work performed by the 
husband was not supposed to be complete and valid unless and until the 
wife shared it with him. The ideals and traditions laid doWn in the Rig- 
veda were later followed as laws in the society. 

References in the Upanishads indicate that women were also great 

philosophers and thinkers. They took part in conferences along with the 
men.,Once the great king Janaka cf Videha called a conference of philoso- 
phers in his court. Learned philosophers, representing different schools of 
philosophy, participated in the discussion. Among them was the great 
woman-philosopher, Brahmavadini Gargi, who took an active part in the 
discussion and impzessed all with her deep knowledge. 
. The Rigveda also refers to monogamy or Eka Patni Vrata,® which also 
helped to elevate tne status of women in society. As a general practice the 
bridegroom. went to the house of the bride to marry her. The bride was 
given a venerable place in her father-in-law’s house. She was in effect the 
mistress of the house and took care of her husband’s parents, brothers and 
sisters. 

. Marriage was regarded as a lifelong sacred bond and hence there was n 
questicn-of divorce or widow-remarriage. The wives continued to be faith- 
ful and loyal to their husbands throughout life, in health and in sickness. 
Some of the stories indicate that women, by their constant service and 
care, were success-ul in restoring their husbands to health and removing 
their physical defects. The legend of Savitri is well known as an example 
of a faithful wife who brought back her husband to life. 

In the Upanishads there are references to indicate that parents were 
proud to have a daughter who became a panditd (a learned lady’.) Capable 
women sometimes went out to pursue higher studies. In spite of certain 
common subjects for both men and women, there was sometimes a bifur- 
cation of studies and women were taught fine arts such as dancing, 
singing, etc. 

In Vedic times Brahmavadints or Kumari girls were eligible for Upana- 
yana, Veda-study and other religious ceremonies.’ Women were entitled to 
“ Savitrivachana’’ which was the expression of the highest type of 
Mantra or knowledge. The Grihya Sutras mention how the wife uttered 


t Rv. (X, 85). 
? The Brihadarany'aka Upanishad (VI, 4, 17). 
s Harita ( XXI, 23). 
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Vedic mantras along with her husband in religious ceremonies.? This 
naturally involved a high level of education on the part of women to prove 
themselves worthy partners for their husbands. A woman had to be 
“Jearned” as well as “faithful” — pandrtã cha patrvratā. 

Thus intelligent girls called Vidushis were married to equally intelligent 
husbands called Manishis.19 Learned ladies in those days acted as teachers 
or Adhyaptkas. But this was not the only career open to them. Mention 
has been made in ancient epics of women who were very good warriors.!? 
A few examples are quoted below. 

The great grammarian Patanjali in his Mahabhasya used the word 
Saktiki, meaning female bearer of a spear. Similarly, Megasthenes, the 
Greek visitor to the court of Chandragupta Maurya, mentions armed 
women bodyguards employed there. Kautilya in his ArthaSdastra too has 
referred to women soldiers armed with: bows and arrows. 

Buddhism, later on, maintained the traditions and ideals of the Vedic 
age and women were accorded an honourable place in social life. They 
were given all facilities for education and religious rights. Women were eligi- 
ble to become bhtkshunis or nuns and lead a life of devotion and renuncia- 
tion. These women also rendered social service to suffering humanity. 
Some of them took an active part in the work of the early Buddhist Refor- 
mation. These women, after attaining enlightenment, undertook missionary 
work for their faith. 

However, a change came (probably during the time of Manu, the law- 
giver), and gradually women were confined to the kitchen and lost their 
equal status. The history of these times shows how, handicapped by these 
restrictions, they could contribute little to the progress of the country, 
though instances are not wanting to show that some of them rose to the 
occasion to prevent society from entirely degrading itself. 

Today, though we are free citizens of the Republic of India, enjoying 
equal rights without any distinction of caste, creed or sex, we are lacking in 
the traditions and ideals which were prevalent in ancient India. However, 
things are improving. Owing to the effort of persons like Dr. Dhondopant 
Karve, the great worker of Maharashtra, women are receiving education 
that is revolutionizing their ideas and also the views of the society. We 
realize the necessity of elevating the women of our country to their 


+ Aswalayana Srouta Suira (I, II) 

10 Gobhila Grihya Sutra (1, 3) (na hı hhalw anddhtia śaknoti paini hotumiti: the 
illiterate wife is unworthy of a husband ). 

11 Katyayana, the commentator on Panini (IV, 1, 46). 

12 Patanjali, Mahabhashya (IV, 1, 15-16). 
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proper status in society, the status they enjoyed in ancient India. 
Undoubtedly they will be true to the kindred points of “Heaven and 


Home” and being equal partners on the path of life, help in the all-sided 


progress of India, without neglecting the “ home’ 


all education. 


3 


which is the basis of 


° SHAMSUDDIN 


THE SONG OF INDIA 


What song shall I sing of you, my Mother ? 

I asked. 

Shall I sing 

Of the Himalayas with their snow-born 

peaks, 

Of the three seas that wash your palm ? 

Shall I sing 

Of your clear dawn with its pare gold- 
streaks ? 


Saic the Mother imperturbable, calm: 
*‘Sing of the beggar and the leper 
That swarm my streets. 

Sing of the filth and the dirt 

That foul my sylvan retreats.” 


What song shall I sing of you, my Mother? 

I asked, 

Still masked. 

Shall I sing 

Of your rock-cut temples, epics in stone, 

Of your children that died to call you 

their own, 

Their very own ? 

Of the seers and prophets that hewed the 
straight path 

Fcr the man that pilgrims alone ? 


What song shall I sing of you, my Mother, 
What song? 

Said the Mother ın indignant words 

That beat into my ears hke gong, 

That flew about me, a pitiful thing, 

Like great white birds: 

“ Sing of the millions that toil. 

Sing of the wrinkled face 

Indexing ignorance. 


Sing of the helpless child 
Born in a bleak, dark home ” 


Nervous, I yet would ask, 

Deeming it my task: 

What song shall I sing of you, my Mother? 
What song? 

Shall I sing of the dam and the lake? 

Of steel mills, the ship-building yard ? 

Of the men that work hard 

To technologize, to put you on the page 
Of the Atomic Age? 

Said the Mother: ‘‘ Of these you may Sing. 
But sing also of the strikes, early and late, 
Of 1ron men that come ın their wake, , 

Of class-war and its correlate.” 


Querulous, I said: 

Is there no song that I can sing of you, 
Heart-whole unalloyed ? 

A song bathed ın tbe Stainless blue 
Unvapouring in the void? 


At that the Mother rose, draped ın blue 
sky. 
Milk-white oceans heaved round her 
Their waves 
Were the entrancing and enthroning light 
On which she sat and wrote the Book of 
the Morrow. 
Her forehead opened like earth's destiny 
Yielding the sun-god, cancelling all 
SOITOW, 
It was clear dawn. Like a nightmare fled 
the night 
And the sun-beam was as the Hand that 
saves, 


V. K. GOKAK 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


EASTERN AND WESTERN PSYCHOLOGY * 


THESE THREE BOOKS have this in com- 
mon that they are all concerned with 
the relationship between Eastern and 
Western systems of psychology. Dr. 
Jacobs is a psychoanalyst practising 
in America. He was formerly a pupil 
of Jung and, like his teacher, he has 
always been interested in the tradi- 
tional knowledge of India and partic- 
ularly in Sadhana or Yoga. The other 
two books deal with the Zen variety 
of Buddhism. Zen Buddhism and Psy- 
choanalysis is the work of three writers, 
Erich Fromm, Suzuki and Richard de 
Martino. The author of Zen Comes 
West is that well-known barrister and 
writer on Buddhism, Mr. Christmas 
Humphreys. His book gives us an ex- 
ceedingly lucid account of that rather 
difficult subject, Zen Buddhism. I in- 
tend to start with it and to deal with 
it at much greater length than the 
other two works. 

Mr. Christmas Humphreys was the 
founder of the Buddhist Society, now 
a very flourishing and widely-known 
organization. He is also the author of 
various works on Buddhism and, as 
he points out, it is necessary to know 
something about the teaching of the 
Buddha before investigating the more 
difficult form of Buddhism known as 
Zen Buddhism. Fortunately, the Bud- 
dha summarized his own teaching in 
a single sentence:— 


This I have found — suffering and the way 
to the end of suffering. Where I have trod- 
den all may tread. Work out your own 
salvation with diligence. 


But words alone are insufficient to 
give any understanding of Buddhism. 
In order to know what Buddhism 
means, it is necessary to partake — 
in however small a degree—in the 
experience of the Buddha, that is to 
say. the experience of Enlightenment. 
As Christmas Humphreys has put it, 
if we begin to climb 


at least into the foothills, our vision will 
expand; we shall see...still more, but if we 
stay in our chairs and discuss the thoughts 
of others about the way, we shall stay, as 
most of us do stay, in our chairs. 


And there are two ways of climbing 
to a higher level of being, the gentler, 
more gradual climbing in a spiral, and 
the direct and abrupt route; the first 
is the usual Buddhist way and the 
second is the method adopted by the 
Zen Buddhists. Bodhidharma, the mis- 
sionary monk who first brought Bud- 
dhism to China and who consequently 
was responsible for the eventual ap- 
pearance of Zen Buddhism, is said to 
have laid down in his teaching several 
propositions. He declared the Zen re- 
quirements to be as follows:— 


A special transmission outside the Scriptures; 
no dependence upon words; direct pointing 


* Zen Comes West: The Present and Future of Zen Buddhism in Britain. By CHRISTMAS 
HuMPHREYS. (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 207 pp. Frontispiece. 1960. 21s.) ; 
Zen Buddhism and Psychoanalysis. By D.T Suzuki, ERICH FROMM, RICHARD DE MARTINO 
( George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. vui + 180 pp 1960 16s ), Western Psychotherapy 
and Hindu Sddhand - A Contribution to Comparative Studies in Psychology and Metaphysics. 
By Hans Jacons. ( 232 pp. Illustrated. 1961. 355 } 
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to the Mind of men; seeing into one’s own 
nature and the attainment of Buddhahood 


Christmas Humphreys lays emphasis 
on the fact that the Zen approach is 
a total approach making demands on, 
and making use of, the whole man. 


In the East the approach is not in a 
straight line, of argument, but from every 
point of view at once, and each of them 
direct. Truth, to be utterly absorbed and 
known must be grasped by the whole man, 
using his instruments of sense, emotior, 
thought, and intuition, and all other means 
which enable man to grasp the Absolute. 


The ways of Zen are infinite and 
from the original stock there have 
developed different varieties of Zen, 
a specific form for each of the countries 
in which Zen is now taking roct. In 
course of time there is likely to arise 
a new British variety of Zen, just as 
there now exists the Rinzai school of 
Zen in Japan. Zen lives in facts and 
it has an intense antipathy to doctrines, 
arguments and abstractions. But there 
lurks a danger in this direct and doc- 
trine-less way of development, as well 
as an advantage. Unless the Zen dis- 
ciple has the advantage of remaining 
in contact with a trustworthy teacher 
he is likely to err. I am told that Zen 
and its robust and sometimes hilarious 
methods make a very strong appeal to 
university students in America, so that 
many are labelling themselves Zen Bud- 
dhists. But it is exceedingly easy to 
go astray in this direct and supposedly 


& 


Hindu Veda Dharma. By ANANDA- 
SHANKAR B. Duruva. Gujarati. (Pra- 
chyavidya Mandir, Baroda. 384 pp. 
2nd ed., 1960. Rs. 4.75) 

Those who have read Dr. Radha- 
krishnan in English and Dr. Ananda- 
shankar Dhruva in Gujarati will be 
agreeably surprised to notice a marked 
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more rapid path to Enlightenment. 
Christmas Humphreys tells us that, in 
order to guard British students against 
error, a Zen Class has been started in 
the Buddhist Society in London and 
that Suzuki and Mrs. Ruth Sasaki 
have given this new venture valuable 
help. He also quotes many of the 
personal reports given by the students 
attending these classes, and these re- 
ports clearly show how easy it is for 
a young Zen Buddhist aspirant to be- 
come entirely lost in the spacious halls 
of his own imagination. 

The centre of interest in Zen Bud- 
dhism and Psyckoanalysis lies in its 
consideration of the relationship exist- 
ing between Zen Buddhism and Psy- 
choanalysis. Dr. Hans Jacob has worked 
along lines similar to those followed by 
the authors of Zen Buddhism and Psy- 
choanaiysis and he traces the meeting 
points of Psychoanalysis and the an- 
cient Indian Science of Yoga. All of 
these books are opportune and are to 
be welcomed at this particular moment, 
for they may act as a corrective to a 
work which was published a few months 
ago by Arthur Koestler, a work writ- 
ten, it would seem, for the express pur- 
pose of discrediting the over-vaunted 
“Wisdom of the East.” In the opinion 
of the writer of this article, the books 
which have been reviewed in this short 
article should be read in the follow- 
ing order: Zen Comes West, Zen Bud- 
dhism and Psychoanalysis and Western 
Psychotherapy and Hindu Sédhanda. 

KENNETH WALKER 


similarity in their approach to Hindu 
philosophy and the Hindu way of life. 
This only indicates the earnestness and 
discernment which all serious thinkers 
of modern India have shown in inter- 
preting traditional ideas in modern 
terms and showing their applicability 
to the contemporary situation. 
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This handbook on Hinduism was 
written by the late Dr. Dhruva in 1919 
at the instance of the late Maharaja 
Sayajirao of Baroda, and it was de- 
signed as a textbook for teachers who 
would instruct students in morals and 
religion and who needed, therefore, to 
be equipped with authentic knowledge 
of the significant sacred texts. 

Beginning with a general note on 
the characteristics of Hinduism and an 
account of the sacred books of the 
Hindus, the author proceeds to give 
selections from the Samhitas, Upani- 
shads, Smritis, the Bhagavad-Gita, the 
six Darshanas, etc., together with 
translations of them in Gujarati. They 
provide grounds for tracing the growth 
of religious ideas and institutions from 
the Vedic times to the present day. 
Dr. Dhruva holds that the ancient 
Rishi had a concept of the supreme 
deity, whose visible forms were the 
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other gods such as the Sun and the 
Fire. This concept later evolves into 
the philosophy of the Upanishads, 
which has been the basis of the Hindu 
way of life through the ages. 
Historical Hinduism combines mon- 
ism with a doctrine of devotion for the 
common man. It recommends medita- 
tion on the formless Infinite but does 
not repudiate worship of the deity 
through visible forms and ceremonies. 
It denounces worldliness, but recom- 
mends “works” without attachment. 
The book includes chapters on the 
four varnas, the four askramas, Karma 
and Rebirth, samskaras, Incarnation, 
etc., and also short sketches of the 
lives of the great Acharyas and the 
Saints. For the general reader it is an 
excellent introduction to the essentials 
of Hinduism, and it is the best of its 
kind in Gujarati. 
Y. R. TRIVEDI 





The Upanishads: Gateways to Knowl- 
edge. By M. P. Panpit. (Ganesh and 
Co., Ltd., Madras. 174 pp. 1960. 
Rs. 6.00) 

This book is a welcome addition to 
the available rich literature on the 
Upanishads. Its special value consists 
in the fact that it seeks to present in 
a clear and concise form Sri Aurobindo’s 
interpretation of the Upanishadic teach- 
ing. The Upanishads are, according to 
Sri Aurobindo, “a kind of poetry — 
word of vision, rhythm of the spirit 
— that has not been written before or 
after.” The Upanishads, says Sri Auro- 
bindo, are “vehicles of illumination 
and not of instruction.” They are a 
valuable guide to God-realization and 
not philosophical speculations of the 
intellectual kind. Western scholars and 
their Indian followers have treated the 
Upanishads as philosophical treatises 
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replete with cogent arguments spun out 
by reason. Following the genuine Vedic 
tradition, the Upanishads are here shown 
to be records of spiritual experiences 
of the Rshis who “saw Truth rather 
than merely thought it.” As Truth 
is to be realized and not simply to 
be known, the seeker of Truth has to 
undergo sddhkand (spiritual discipline). 
For this purpose the Upanishads have 
suggested many disciplines, such as 
Bhümä Vidya, Madhu Vidya, etc. The 
Upanishadic doctrine of Pancha-Koshas 
(five sheaths of the soul) inspired Sri 
Aurobindo in the development of his 
Integral Yoga. 

This book will certainly be a very 
valuable help to the understanding of 
the Upanishads and I heartily recom- 
mend it to the notice of all students 
of Indian religion, philosophy and 
culture. 


D. G. LONDHEY 
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The Wisdom of Buddhism. Edited 
by Curistmas Humpareys. (Michael 
Joseph, London. 280 pp. 1960. 21s.) 

Horace Hyman Wilson, while busy 
in the mint of “Calcutta, once came 
across an aphorism from the Hi#topadesa 
rendered into English:— 


Due hospitahty must be displayed 

Even to foes who visit us as guests: 

Will any tree ever deny its shade 

To the dull lout wko cuts it down 
with zest? 


It induced him to commence the study 
of Sanskrit, for he gathered that this 
sentiment was to be found in Sanskrit 
literature. In time Wilson became a 
great Orientalist and laid many under 
his debt with his megnificent volumes 
of translations. Since then others have, 
in a similar way, followed in his steps. 
No praise is too high for those who 
widen the horizon of the general reader 


not endowed with the gift of tongues. 


When twenty years ago Lin Yutang 
issued his anthology The Wisdom of 
India, it met with immediate success. 


Foundations of Tibetan Mysticism. 
By LAMA ANAGARTKA Govinpa (Rider 
and Company, London. 311 pp. Ilus- 
trated. 1960. 30s.) 

The Buddha claimed that he had no 
secret teachings to impart, that he had 
not that closed fist of an esoteric mas- 
ter (dcartyamuttit). But the invincible 
course of history equipped the original 
doctrine with esoteric wings, and this 
book presents Buddhism in one of its 
flights into the mystical heights. An off- 
shoot of Mahayana, the Tibetan relig- 
ion reveals a direct impact of the Tan- 
tric traditions as prevalent in Bengal 
during the sixth and subsequent cen- 
turies; Maurice Percheron has rightly 
called this religion Yogo-Tantric Bud- 
dhism. The celebrated AtiSa, whose 
pupil Mar-pa founded the Ka-Gyii-pa 
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Evidently it supplied a leng-felt de- 
mand. Though it contained nothing 
new, hardly a scrap of anything hitherto 
untranslated into English, it gave a 
fairly comprehensive picture of Indian 
wisdom: selections from the Hindu 
scriptures, epics, traditional tales, hu- 
morous stories as well as excerpts in ex- 
tenso from the Buddhist Dhammapada, 
Jatakas, Sutras, sermons, and Lalita 
Vistara {Edwin Arnold’s version: The 
Tight of Asta). One success calls for 
another, and this book has been fol- 
lowed by a number of similar antbolo- 
gies. Now in their wake comes The 
Wisdom of Buddhism compiled by the 
Founder-President of the (British) 
Buddhist Society. Such a volume is 
bound to evoke considerable interest. 
Its perusal, however, may cause dis- 
appointment in that it tries to cover 
too wide a field by giving excerpts from 
Buddhist writings from various Asian 
countries which are far too brief. Al- 
ready known to the specialist, they are 
apt to be incomprehensible to the Jay- 
man. 


(©) Supuin GHOSE 


order (to which our author belongs), 
hailed from Bengal, the home of magic 
and mysticism. The book justifies this 
background. 

The author, who is “an Indian 
national of European descent and Bud- 
dhist faith, belonging to a Tibetan 
Order and believing in the Brotherhood 
of Man,” is indeed a remarkable soul; 
his creative understanding of Indian 
thought stems from his energetic, in- 
quiring and intuitive dispositions. In 
the present book, he has encased the 
results of study and cogitation for over 
twenty years in Tibetan solitudes. His 
acquaintance with the Tantric tradition 
and the skill with which he reconciles 
the Buddhist wisdom with the esoteric 
ideas of the Tantra are at once evident 
to the reader of this volume. 
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The book is an endeavour to explain 
the mystical formula Om mani padme 
Hum, with which the Tibetan atmos- 
phere resounds. The formula is effective 
not by its intrinsic power but by the 
mind’s experiencing it (p. 28); and the 
author explains*at great length the psy- 
chological aspects of the Mantric tradi- 
tion both in orthodox Hinduism and in 
Buddhism. The mani in the formula 
signifies the “jewel of the mind,” and 
mind is the diamond sceptre (vajra), 
which suggests its power. The padma 
(lotus) is the symbol of spiritual un- 
foldment; and the final expression in 
the formula, Aum, suggests the integra- 
tive descent of the state of universality 
into the depth of the human heart, even 
as Om is the ascent towards universality 
(p. 130). The world of symbolism that 
obtains between the bounds of these 
two expressions comes in for elaborale 
explanation in this book: “The way 
from Om to the Hum is that of realiz- 
ing the universal in the individual” 
(p. 213). It is a sublime theme; and the 
author goes about it with etymological, 
semantic, philosophical and esoteric ex- 
planations. There is a persistent em- 
phasis on the practical aspect, inas- 
much as the human body, although 
transitory, is “the temple of the highest 
forces and attainments” (p. 195). The 
book also contains expert information 
concerning the six psychic centres 
(cakras) (pp. 140 ff.), and their rela- 
tion to the conception of Dhyani- 
Buddhas (p. 196 f.). 

The book is a mine of esoteric in- 
formation, and it is an experience to 
read through it. The talented wife 
of the author has adorned the book 


Zen and Shinto: A History of Japa- 
nese Philosophy. By Catko FUJISAWA. 
(Philosophical Library, New York. 92 
pp. 1959. $2.75) 

In this small volume are compressed 
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with eight fine photographic plates of 
Tibetan divinities; there are numerous 
brush drawings which illumine and il- 
lustrate the written word. In effect, this 
is an excellent volume: well written, 
tastefully illustrated and finely executed. 

But hardly anything in the world is 
of unmixed merit. There are some errors 
in the book resulting from the author’s 
enthusiasm for esoteric interpretations. 
The analogy of the “warmth of emotion” 
with the “heat of tapas” (p. 162) is 
misleading: they are not analogous; the 
former makes for the fire while the lat- 
ter quenches it. Another glaring error 
is the confounding of the Buddhist 
andpanasati (a meditational method) 
with the préndydma methodology (P. 
152); perhaps the author is not aware 
that in the former method there is no 
attempt at regulation of breath but only 
intent observation. His explanation of 
the Buddhist meditation in terms of 
the fivefold prānas (pp. 153-4) is al- 
together irrelevant. It is amusing to 
read that the Hindu system emphasizes 
more the static side of the psychic cen- 
tres (p. 134): it cuts at the root of 
Hindu sddhand! It is to be regretted 
that the author has forgotten to include 
a historical account of the development 
of Tibetan mysticism. 

In conclusion, the reviewer is aston- 
ished how far away Buddhist ideas have 
travelled from the mainspring! Should 
Gotama the Buddha come back to read 
this book, he would be bewildered! 
This book no doubt marks a good con- 
tribution to Tantric symbolism; but 
was it more than a medieval folly to 
invent a quaint esoteric apparatus for 
the Buddha’s plain teachings? 

S. K. RAMACHANDRA Rao 


“The Impact of 
Shintoism on the Development of 
Japanese Zen” and “The Essential 
Characteristics of Zen Buddhism.” 

In the second and shorter monograph 


two monographs: 
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one is on familiar ground; but, as 
rightly emphasized, few people take it 
into consideration that Zen Buddhism 
only reached its flowering through the 
influence of Shintoism, “which consti- 
tutes permanently the kernel of the 
Japanese existential thought-pattern.” 
- In the first monograzh, the reader is 
introduced to the basic aspects of Shinto 
cosmology. It is essential to become 
conversant with the significance of the 
cosmic dialectics animating Japanese 
mythology, legends and historical ac- 
counts, which also reveal the basic rela- 
tionship between the Imperial Family, 
the Japanese people and the Land of 
Japan — which in ancient times used 
to be called “Sumera Mikuni,” carrying 
the symbolic meaning: The Divine- 
Transparent-Clarity-Recuperative-Land. 

“Shinto” means the Way (Tao in 
Chinese) of Kami. What the author 
wants us to realize i3 that in Shinto 


Newly Discovered Gnostic Writings: 
A Preliminary Survey of the Nag-Ham- 
madi Find. By W. C. van UNNI. 
(Studies in Biblical Theology No. 30. 
SCM Press, Ltd., London. 96 pp. 1960. 
7s. 6d.) 

The great find of Gnostic documents 
at Nag-Hammadi in Egypt has at- 
tracted interest almost equal to that 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Some of the 
material has now been published, not- 
ably the books contained in the Jung 
Codex and the Gospel of Thomas, 
consisting of a Collection of Sayings 
ascribed to Jesus. 

The books are of a syncretistic 
character, where Gnostic concepts of 
the redemption of the soul blended with 
religious ideas of the Middle East found 


The Lure for Feeling. By Mary A. 
Wyman. (The Philosophical Library, 
New York. 192 pp. 1960. $4.75) 
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there is a communal vitalistic faith which 
should enable us to enter into direct 
communion with the source of cosmic 
Life ever throbbing rhythmically in the 
Universe. Then, should all the nations 
revert to this source of their respective 
lives, there will be grafually realized a 
psychical unity of mankind. 

The present-day Neo-Shintoists have 
set up the Shinto International Acade- 
my. Here trained Japanese Neo-Shin- 
toists will be able to take the initiative 
to create a persuasive atmosphere in 
dissuading the Capitalist democrats 
and the Marxist totalitarians from con- 
tinuing their pernicious “power politics.” 

Zen ard Shinto contains the very sub- 
Stance of Japanese life and thought. It 
may be that the amazing adaptability 
of the Japanese psyche will be a con- 
tribution to the world’s hope for per- 
manent peace. 

SISTER VAJIRA 


in Christianity a language and medium 
of expression sympathetic to their pur- 
pose. We have not to look for any new 
light on the actual life and teaching 
of Jesus from these sources, only to 
observe the way in which the Chris- 
tian message could be adapted and en- 
larged upon to meet a spiritual need 
of the time. 

Dr. van Unnik most helpfully dis- 
cusses the background of the books 
and the Gnostic systems to which they 
relate, and describes particularly the 
Gospel of Thomas, the Gospel of Truth, 
the Apccryphon oi John and the Apo- 
cryphon of James. His book offers a 
knowlecgeable and readable guide to 
these important discoveries. 

Hucs J. ScHONFTELD 


This is not a book on technical philos- 
ophy, although it deals mainly with 
the philosophy of Whitehead, who, 
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along with Lord Russell, wrote Principia 
Mathematica and whose Process and 
Reality, John Dewey said, belongs to 
the next century. Miss Wyman shows 
how, at the core of his philosophical 
thought, Whitehead is a mystic and 
has much in ‘common with Indian 
thought, Goethe, Wordsworth, Chu Hsi, 
Emerson, Whitman and some other 
mystics. Whitehead himself acknowl- 
edged the influence of Plato on him, 
and felt that, in some respects, he was 
nearer Indian thought than Western 
(p. 25). In fact, no great philosopher 
who tries to visualize the world as a 
whole, however realistic he may claim 
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to be, can avoid mysticism and feeling 
the deeper unity of man’s consciousness 
with the world. The lure for feeling is 
the lure of the spiritual oneness of the 
universe exercised on the being of every- 
one. Miss Wyman, in explaining this 
lure, shows its relationship to the con- 
ceptual and the consequent natures of 
God as explained by Whitehead. 

By pointing out the esthetic com- 
ponent in Whitehead’s thought, Miss 
Wyman has shown its relevance to both 
poetry and philosophy. The book is well 
worth reading, not only to philosophers 
but also to those interested in litera- 
ture. 

P. T. Rayo 





Walden Two. By B. F. SKINNER. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York. 
266 pp. Paperback Edition. 1960. 
lls. 6d.) 

Thoreau would have approved of 
this book. Frazier, the instigator of a 
new Walden community on a sizable 
scale, shows a party from his old Col- 
lege round his experimental Utopia. 
He hopes to convince them that here is 
the answer to living free from the pseudo- 
- religious, political and commercial pres- 
sures that he believes have corrupted 
American society. His ideas are resisted 
heatedly by Professor Castle of the 
Philosophy Department, and less ani- 
matedly by Professor Burris (the “I” 
of the book), who is aware that his 
conventional University teaching has 
missed the mark, and eventually joins 
the Walden Two community. 

Well-written, though too philosophic 
in content to make a really good novel, 
the book is a first-rate imaginative 
document. The descriptions of life in 
Walden Two are credible, and the 
characters convincing. Frazier’s argu- 
ments will not appeal to everybody. He 
insists on appreciating the present for 
what it is, without constant reference 


to the past. He says:— 


What we give our young people in Walden 
Two is a grasp of the current forces which 
a culture must deal with. None of your myths, 
none of your heroes —no history, no destiny 
— simply the Now! The present is the thing. 
It’s the only thing we can deal with, anyway, 
in a scientific way. 


Frazier advocates what he calls “be- 
havioural engineering” —a somewhat 
clumsy Americanism which includes, 
however, loving your enemies and shar- 
ing everything on equal terms with 
your friends in the community. He is 
critical of Democracy, because “It 
fails to take account of the fact that 
in the long run man ts determined by 
the state.’ Communism? Frazier claims 
that there are differences — among 
them that evolution is no solution, and 
that peace of mind and emancipation 
are not to be won on the level of power 
politics. “Russia is our rival,” he claims. 
“Its very flattering —if you consider 
the resources and the numbers of peo- 
ple involved.” 

Meanwhile, no Walden Two exists 
in the West. It is extremely unlikely 
that any democracy, least of all the 
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United States, would tolerate such a 
community in its micst, and this may 


The Spirits Pilgrimage. By Murra 
BEEN (MADELEINE SLADE). (Longmans, 
London. 318 pp. Illustrated. 1960. 
25s.; Rs. 15.00) 

The powerful character which Made- 
leine Slade so richly reveals in her re- 
markable autobiography, a chiracter 
so different from the popular concep- 
tion of the Mahatma's disciple and at- 
tendant, was fostered by a happy and 
socially privileged upbringing as the 
daughter of a distinguished naval 


officer. Yet, even as a girl her interests . 


were serious, and it was her love of 
Beethoven’s music that led her to 
Romain Rolland and through him to 
the man to whom she was so utterly 
to dedicate her life. She recognized the 
call when it came as absolute. But 
characteristically she put herself through 
a year of resolute mental and physical 
training before she offered herself. When 
at last she arrived at the Sabarmati 
Ashram and was greeted by Gandhi 
with the words, “You shall be my 
daughter,” her faith was justified. 


To be ın his presence [she writes] was 
to be lifted out of oneself.. .Here one was 
face to face with a Soul which, in its very 
greatness, made the body and speech through 
which it manifested itself glow with grac.ous 
and natural humility 


For Love or Money: Studies tn Per- 
sonality and Essence. By RICHARD 


Rees. (Secker and Warburg, Ltd., 
London. 191 pp. 1960. 21s ) 
In our “committed” society, the 


literary or quasi-philosophical essay 
struggles to escape extinction. It can 
only get collected into volume form by 
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well be a tragedy. 
DENNIS GRAY STOLL 


Yet to serve such a Master and the 
moral standards of strfct truth, honesty 
and rectitude, which he upheld, as well 
as the exacting physical standards 
which were imposed, was as severe a 
test of cevotion and character as could 
be imagined. This test was unflinch- 
ingly met throughout the next twenty 
years, but at the cost, as Mira Behn 
recognizes, of a never resolved tension 
between devotion and the independent 
bent of her nature. No one could have 
respected more fully the freedom of 
those who worked with him than Gandbi. 
But inevitably so strong a spirit dom- 
inated those nearest to him, and it 
was only after Bapu’s death that his 
spiritual daughter was able to express 
herself more fully and develop her own 
interest in animal husbandry. Though 
her autobiography reveals something of 
her inner life, it is concerned chiefly 
with the ceaseless activity in which she 
engaged as a tireless and immensely 
capable worker in the struggle for Indian 
independence from the first Salt Cam- 
paigns to the terrible riots which ac- 
companied and followed the transfer 
of power. It is as much the story of 
this struggle and of its leader as it is 
her own story. No one is better quali- 
fied to tell it factually and humanly 
from the inside. 

Huss VA. FAUSSET 


lending itself to a mild contortionist 
act that displaces its centre of gravity. 
Such a warping, in the interests of a 
general “trend,” is uncomfortahly de- 
tectable in Sir Richard Rees’s group 
of meditative studies. An introductory 
chapter submits, as a unifying thread, 
the thesis that man’s essence or heing 
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needs developing in counteraction to 
mechanical, material, specialized knowl- 
edge. This belief was ardently upheld 
by two of Sir Richard’s most respected 
authors — D. H. Lawrence and Simone 
Weil. They do yot figure in this book 
as primary characters. Of those who do, 
neither Florence Nightingale, Dostoev- 
sky, Dickens or Conrad can be said to 
be centrally occupied with just this 
philosophical problem, although the in- 
troduction places each one on the side 
of essence. 

There remains the baffling doctrinal 
therapist Gurdjieff, who should at least 
bear out a thesis nurtured partly on 
his own pronouncement: “Essence is 
the truth in man; personality is the 
false.” Stretch that unlucky “personal- 
ity” to mean the outward, reasoned, 
common-sense approach to life — and 
we are still on the wrong side of the 


Henry Miller: His World of Urania. 
By SypNEy Omarr, With Foreword by 
Henry Mrcier and Preface by James 
Boyer May. (Published by Villiers 
Publications, Ltd., London, for 9th 
House Publishing Company, Hollywood, 
U.S.A. 108 pp. 2 Plates. 1960. 30s.) 

This selection from writings by and 
about Henry Miller shows how astrol- 
ogy has helped to mould his thought 
and expression, the most rewarding 
part being Miller’s own Foreword. There 
something of the real man discloses 
himself —-a character very different 
from the “revolting” (in both senses 
of the word) mask his personality too 
often assumes in public opinion. He 
damns false astrology, but the true 
shows us that “there is a correspondence 
between macrocosm and microcosm... 
a rhythm to the universe, and that 
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argument; for what Gurdjieff did to 
his group-members, as Sir Richard shows 
in a magnetic survey, was frequently to 
induce a terrifying mental or physical 


‘ collapse. 


The other studies can be enjoyed for 
their critical excellence once we stop 
searching for a doctrine that was never 
meant to sustain them. We are in Sir 
Richard’s debt for tearing the live 
heart out of Florence Nightingale’s dif- 
fuse, repetitive and digressive Sugzes- 
tions for Thought to Searchers after 
Truth, If it reveals her personality (bace 
Gurdjieff!) rather than the Truth, Sir 
Richard yet finds her theories compar- 
able with those of — can we guess it? 
— Lawrence and Simone Weil. His 
study of some of Dostoevsky’s novels 
is still less theoretical and in parts most 
luminous. 

SYLVA NORMAN 


man’s own life partakes of this rhythm.” 
Yet even this is “less important than 
to sense the divine in everything, human 
and non-human.” In the insight of the 
interpreter lies its art, and its holistic 
aspect draws him, as well as the power 
that its language of symbols has to 
convey what words will not. 


That which is written in the stars is written 
into our very being; we cannot escape the 
wheel of hfe, nor the wheel of birth and 
rebirth, but we can turn with the wheel, 
know without knowing, move without 
moving, die without dying — like a spark con- 
sumed in the flames 


One can be glad that Sydney 
Omarr’s persistence set fire to this 
response, but one wishes so small a 
book did not cost 30s. 

L. MARR 





The Song of Songs: Translated trom 
the Original Hebrew with an Introduc- 
tion and Explanation. By Huc J. 


SCHONFIELD, (Elek Books, Ltd., London. 
104 pp. 1960. 12s. 6d.) 
Is the Song of Songs an allegory of 
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the relation between the human and 
the divine, containing behind and with- 
in the erotic language and imagery, the 
desire of man’s soul for union with 
Godr Or is it just an early eastern 
morality play? Or an epithalamium 
composed for a royal wedding? Or a 
short anthology of love lyrics? Does 
it take its origin from the rites of 2 
Syrian fertility cult? Such and other 
questions arise from the history of the 
study and interpretation of this book. 
All arise from the aztempt to explain 
and justify the inclusion in the Old 
Testament of this frank and unin- 
hibited love song. With each theory 
Dr. Schonfeld deals clearly and suc- 
cinctly, showing that each may repre- 
sent part of the truth, but none the 
whole. Press any view too far and there 
may be error. The discussion of the 
ways of interpretation, tagether with 
the notes on geography, structure, date, 
authorship, etc., for which it prepares 
are, however interes-ing, but the pre- 
face to the main task ——a new trans- 
lation of the Song from Hebrew into 
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English. 

The work has been done with care 
and skill. The twelve cantos, justified 
in the course of the previous discus- 
Sion, are set out in drama form, with 
interspersed explanations of the sub- 
stance and imagery of the text. There 
may well be criticism of some of the 
renderings. Against this, the translator 
has, very reasonably, guarded himself. 


To convey the rhythm and the meaning it 
has been necessary to exercise a greater free- 
dom of expression than would be acceptable 
in a translation made for scholarly purposes 
or Biblical study.... But a precise verbal con- 
formity also has grave disadvantages in that 
it 1s liable to destroy the spirit, and in a 
work of poetic inspiration fail completely to 
reflect what the author is really saymg. 


Dr. Schonfield has completed a task 
of no small difficulty with charm and 
success, and in the end justifying his 
description of the poem as a song of 
enduring and many-splendoured human 
love pointing to an Eternal Love that 
never fails. 

Marcus Warp 





The Golden Treasury: Selected from 
the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in 
the English Language. By Francis T. 
PALGRAVE. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York. xvi-+64) pp. Revised and 
enlarged. Two volumes in one. Paper- 
back Edition. 1960. $1.95) 

As it is now practically one hundred 
years since Palgrave’s Golden Treasury 
was first issued to tae public, the Mac- 
millan Company have undoubtedly per- 
formed a valuable service by publishing 
a revised edition at a price which most 
people will be able to afford. Few al- 
terations have been made to the text 
of Books One to Fcur compiled by Pal- 
grave, but a further book, containing 
259 poems, has been added. The revi- 
sion of the pericd covered by the 


original volume has, on the whole, been 
carefully done. The editors of the pres- 
ent collection have corrected the omis- 
sion of Blake, though not that of 
Traherne; and Donne is still repre- 
sented by the short poem which Pal- 
grave ascribed to “Anon.” The additions, 
intended to bring together “the best 
and most enduring verses of those poets 
whose names have become, or will be- 
come, part of the English literary tradi- 
tion,” do, however, give serious cause 
for complaint. For instance, since the 
editors have taken the venturesome step 
of departing so far from Palgrave’s 
principle of selection as to include a 
number of living poets, it is astonish- 
ing to find that whilst Aldington, Pad- 
raic Colum, W. W. Gibson and Mase- 
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field have been included, both Eliot 
and Auden have been ignored. Nor has 
respect been paid to Edwin Muir, Roy 
Campbell or Dylan Thomas, amongst 
the recently deceased. Similarly, if 
space could be found for Dora Siger- 
son Shorter and Austin Dobson, it was 


Enc: A Dramatic Romance. By Sri 
AUROBINDO. (Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 
Pondicherry. 102 pp. 1960. Rs. 4.00) 

A many-splendoured genius — Yogi, 
philosopher, poet — Sri Aurobindo was 
also a dramatist; but only Perseus the 
Deliverer was published in his lifetime. 
Vasavadutia, Rodogune and The Vizsers 
of Bassora have appeared posthumously. 
One more play has just come out, 
Eric, which belongs to Sri Aurobindo’s 
early Pondicherry period. 

There is a struggle for power between 
Eric, the elected King of Norway, and 
Swegn, the Earl of Trondhjem. The 
latter’s sister Aslaug and wife Hertha 
come to Eric’s court dressed as danc- 
ing girls, seeking an opportunity to 
kill him, But Eric and Aslaug fall in 
love. Old hatred and new love fight 
for mastery in Aslaug’s heart and soul. 
In the symbol realm of the gods there 
is likewise a struggle between Thor 
the ruthless god and Freya the auspi- 
cious goddess. Love triumphs, Thor’s 
reign is ended and Freya’s begins. After 
various alarums and excursions, Swegn 
is captured and pardoned; Aslaug 
marries Eric, and the people of Nor- 
way are assured of a termless period 
of peace and prosperity. 

The kernel of the drama is the trans- 
formation of Aslaug. Transformed her- 
self, she effects a like revolution in 


When East and West Meet. By J. M. 
GANGULI. (Carlton Press, New York. 
264 pp. 1960. $3.50) 
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surely the most glaring -of errors to 
omit Gerard Manley Hopkins and D. H. 
Lawrence -— to say nothing of Char- 
lotte Mew, Isaac Rosenberg, G. Ky 
Chesterton, Humbert Wolfe and Las- 
celles Abercrombie. 

FOWARD SERGEANT 


Eric. He realizes that wisdom and 
power are mot enough; Love is the 
ultimate secret, and Love transcends 
both wisdom and power. In the central 
scene she debates the issue between 
hatred and love:— 


Not hate, 

O Eric, but the hard necessity 

The gods have sent upon our lives— 
two flames 

That meet to quench each other. 


Twice she lifts the dagger to kill the 
sleeping Eric, but she cannot do it; it 
is the climactic moment in the play. 

The dramatic situation, the charac- 
ters, the precipitate push to the action 
till a new (and a wholly altered) situa- 
tion develops, all have an Elizabethan 
vigour and vivacity. Above all, the 
stress 1s on the poetry, and situation, 
characters and action are all seized 
poetically. One passage alone need be 
quoted to illustrate the quality of this 
poetry :— 


Draw 
No useless curtaining of shamed refusal 
Between our yearnings, passionately take 
Thy leap of love across the abyss of 
hate. 
Force not thy soul to anger. Leave veils 
and falterings 
For meaner hearts. Between us Jet there be 
A noble twilight. 
PREMA NANDAKUMAR 


When East and West Meet, the 
“blurb” claims, is a philosophical novel, 
romantic-realistic in treatment and 
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social in scope. Characters in this 
“three-dimensional’ novel are philos- 


ophers, no doubt, but, alas! they are. 


so emaciated, so unearthly and so in- 
effectual, that ther do not appear to 
be inhabitants of this earthy world of 
ours. The hero is a professor in a girls’ 
college. He is an urmusual introvert and, 
finding that one of his pupils, Sujata 
Baruah, is develop:ng an emotional at- 
tachment to him, ke undertakes a voy- 
age to Europe on the same ship with 
the Baruahs to bring home to Sujata 
the practical hindrances to their mar- 
riage and to help her in finding a 
suitable husband. Indeed, matchmaking 
strikes one as the most important oc- 
cupation of some of the characters, 
next only to philosophical conversation. 
Professor Gadgil is busy matchmaking 
for Sujata; Mrs. sharma is so preoc- 
cupied with it that even in a casual 
meeting she does not fail to din into 
Mrs. Baruah’s (Mirs. Sophia as the 
author chooses to call her) ears the 
necessity of marry ng Sujata off; Aiye- 
sha, the Arab métron, also thinks of 
a matrimonial aliance between the 
Professor and that wuntypical Texan, 
Sister Marian. Professor Gadgil is un- 
doubtedly rather gawkish regarding 
sentimental attackments; he is a pro- 
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saic counterpart of Eliot’s J. Alfred 
Prufrock, and when he decides to marry 
Marian, love, that many-splendoured 
thing, is desiccated, enfeebled, shriv- 
elled. 

The theme has many elements out 
of which a fantastic "Hollywood film 
may be made: there are numerous 
characters, many whose presence in the 
novel has no purpose at all; there is a 
hair-raising adventure when the Pro- 
fessor is captured on board the ship 
by a group of brigands and is carried 
off to Arabia Deserta; there is the 
excitement provided by the Professor, 
who rescues innocent Arabs from the 
vile entanglements of Communism, 
spread by sinister-looking foreigners; 
in this brave jekad he succumbs to the 
blandishments of love and sets off for 
America with his bride-to-be and the 
children of an Arab, a member of the 
gang that took him away from the ship. 

In spite of Shri Ganguli’s best efforts 
his characters remain silhouettes, hol- 
low phantoms, and in the carelessly 
printed pages (I chanced to notice half 
a dozen printing errors) of his sprawl- 
ing novel, the East and the West have 
not met —— they are still separated by 
the “unplumbed, salt, estranging sea.” 

Dirr KUMAR SEN 





A LEAF FROM A BELGIAN DIARY 


[ Shr! Baldoon Dhingra gives us this month a few stray thoughts that take their 
ongin from the Belgian scene around him last December.— Ep } 


* 


In BreLcrum where I am in the midst 
of this great general strike I have had 
a few moments to think and some little 
time, between conferences, to ask my- 
self a few questions. I do not know, 
at the time of writing, whether these 
pages will be posted in time, for most 
services, postal, air and other, are at 
a standstill. 

Strikes, partial or general, are much 
the same everywhere. They disrupt 
things. Government imposes taxes not 
to please people. It was Burke who 
said: “To tax and to please...is not 
given to me.” A humorist whose name 
I do not recall remarked: 
ference between rates and taxes is this 
that rates are paid in sorrow and taxes 
in anger.” Well, in a word, the people 
are angry. They could not care less 


whether the Congo has gone. They will | 


not let the present Yuletide feeling 
make them forgive the government. 
Clearly the government has given a 
wrong kind of Christmas present. At 
least it is inopportune, to say the least. 

Maeterlinck, whom I have been re- 
reading, puts a question somewhere 
which has application to the present 
discontents. He says something about 
the state which recalls the words of 
Nietzsche. “The coldest of cold mon- 


“The dif- | 


sters is called the State. Coldly it utters 
its les, and this lie crawls from its 
mouth: I, the State, am the people.” 


' My thoughts turned to France and to 


lines written four hundred years ago 
by Fresanye. The poem begins with the 
words Du parasseux sommeil:— 


From that mysterious, soul-benumb- 


ing trance 

which holds you down, awake at 
last, O France! 

Confess your fault, but cease to be 
self-rent 

and self-subdued. Breathe eager dis- 
content 

Recapture Freedom! Remedies 
applied, 

put on your age-old, honourable 
pride] 

And then forswear the soft and mazy 
path 

which tempts you to forget the after- 
math. 


These lines occur to me when France 
is before the crossing of the ways: will 
it follow de Gaulle, as indeed it should, 
^r let a handful of stubborn politicians 
drag its banner already soiled into the 
mire? 

BALDOON DHINGRA 


pr 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


An experimental centre for the Study 
of World Religions was started in 


1959- at Harvard University (Cam- . 


bridge, Mass., U.S.A.) and proved so 
successful that November Zist, 1960, 
has seen its official opening by Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan. Thanks to the munif- 
icence of various anonymous bene- 
factors, it is housed in a two-storey 
building, with 18 apartments. Separate 
kitchens enable religious dietary obser- 
vances to be kept. Ir charge of the 
centre is Professor Rabert Slater, him- 
self cf the Anglican faith, but who 
has Eved many years in India and 
Burma. The London India News (of 
December 10th, 1960) reports some of 
Dr. Radhakrishnan’s remarks at- the 
inaugural ceremony, irdicating the need 
to know all religions and not nérely 
one’s own. 


In every religion, we have people who do 
not believe in provincialism, who emphasize. 
religion as an experience to be attamed by 
self-conquest and self-trensformation, appre- 
ciation of cther faiths and a sense of loyalty 
to the world community. 

We must set aside differences caused by the 
accidents of geography and history and ac- 
cept universal ideas transmitted by a com- 
mon heritage: It should become as normal 
for an American or Eurspean student to be 
familiar with the civilizations of the East 
— Chinese, Japanese and Indian—as he is 
with the bases of Europeans. 

It is my hope and prayer that in this centre 
for study of world rel:gions, unbelief shal] 
disappear and superstition shall not enslave 
the mind, and that all those who meet here 
shall recognize that they are brothers, one in 
spirit and one in fellowship. 


To seek for truth, not to set up a 


((____——.-—=—---—-~EnGS Of verse 
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cult, should be the aim. Working to- 
gether “in a spirit of co-operation and 
mutual respect”? will bring a greater 
understanding of what is true and vital 
in each religion. We might further ask, 
will the next step be the formation of 
a group that “belongs to no cult or 
sect, yet belongs to each and all?” 


In an article entitled “Science and 
Spirit” in Philosophy: The Journal of 
the Royal Institute of Philosophy, of 
October 1960, Mr. Greville Norburn 
summarizes the important series of Gif- 
ford Lectures delivered by Michael 
Polanyi. Positivist science aims at a 
purely impersonal objectivity in its 
pursuit of knowledge. This is shown to 
be a false and dangerous quest because 
no sort of knowledge is possible from 
which the personal coefficient can be 
subtracted, This amounts to liquidating 
the human being as a responsible self 
and threatens the very ideal of science 
as an activity dedicated to the disin- 
terested pursuit of knowledge. In every 
act of knowing there enters “a tacit 
and passionate contribution of the per- 
son knowing”; the personal coefficient 
is a necessary component of knowl- 
edge. This is most clearly seen in the 
work of genius whose function is to per- 
ceive connections and significances not 
visible to others; the qualities of integ- 
rity and perseverance and responsi- 
bility constitute the moral equipment 
of the scientist. Every assertion of fact 
carries with it the authority of the as- 
serter. The false doctrine of impersonal 
objectivity is “a menace to all cultural 
values, Including that of science itself.” 
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The personal participation of the 
knower in all knowledge does not make 
knowledge subjective, for comprehen- 
son is “a responsible act claiming uni- 
yersal validity.” As Polanyi puts it, 
“The scientist’s intimations are personal, 
yet they are not a subjective state of 
mind but convictions held with univer- 
sal intent.” The scientist is seeking 
ultimately a vision of hidden reality. 
Scientific discovery 


uses the experience of the senses as clues, yet 
transcends this experience by embracing a 
vision of reality beyond the impressions of 
the senses —a vision which speaks for itself 
in guidmg us to an ever deepening under- 
standing of reality. ` 


For Polanyi truth is the way nature 
answers jour questions. In his view the 
essential thing about anything which 
claims to be true resides in “the power 
of its intellectual beauty to reveal truth 
about nature.” 

Finally, to Polanyi the aim of science 
is to attain some total vision of reality, 
a vision which includes the World, the 
Self and God, 


the God whom thought must posit, whose 
presence is betrayed in the order, novelty and 
evolution of nature, the vision of whose 
creative energy is the final satisfaction of man’s 
1ational quest. 


The report recently issued by the 
International Commission of Jurists on 
“South Africa and the Rule of Law” 
(noted by the Manchester Guardtan 
Weekly of December 15th, 1960) gives 
grave but sober warning about the 
“morally reprehensible” policy of 
apartheid. For though this policy may 
not in itself be an actual violation of 
positive law, yet the intolerant spirit 
that animates it, the way in which it 
is interpreted and administered de- 
mands urgent public attention. The 
injustice of “the policy of separation 
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of races lies in the presumption of 
racial superiority translated into the 
deliberate infliction of an inferior way 
of life on all who are tainted by non- 
white skins.” All the accusations that 
the Commission sums up are well known 
— the injustice of “permanent politi- 
cal, social, economic, and cultural in- 
feriority” for over ten million non- 
Whites in the Union; resistance to the 
injustice treated as a criminal offence, 
bringing in its train arbitrary arrest 
and even a kind of “legalized slavery”; 
for Whites and non-Whites alike a “seri- 
ous encroachment upon their freedom, 
and so on — but it is good that such 
an impartial, international and non- 
governmental body should express the 
matter so strongly and so authorita- 
tively. Incidentally it gives due praise 
to the White minority in the Union who 
offer “constructive criticism” of the 
evil. But the Commission is not merely 
concerned with making an indictment, 
it is desperately anxious to “create an 
awareness, both in South Africa and 
abroad, of the full legal and moral 
implications of the current situation.” 
Without that awareness there can be 
no betterment in racial understanding 
and co-operation, and without the lat- 
ter there can be no effective change of 
policy. 

Indeed, what the Buddhists term “the 
great dire heresy of separateness” may 
be called the root of evil, yet it grows 
from the seed of ignorance. Truth has 
to be repeated constantly, at every 
level of understanding, before it begins 
to penetrate and produce beneficial 
effects. This international and judicial 
reaffirmation of faith in the common 
humanity and common rights of man- 
kind, should help a little in its own 
quiet way, to establish the balance of 
the scales of justice. 


Many are the vibrant voices which 
echo the plea, so often put forward in 
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the pages of THE Aryan PATH, for a 
reorientation of emphasis in regard to 
the grave problems confronting our 
civilization. Readers will recall Dr. S. 
Vahiduddin expressing hope,- in our 
October 1960 number. of the coming 
up of “new men who will be... deter- 
mined not only to live with one another 
but for one another and hold them- 
selves responsible for the weal and woe 
of all.” Again, in our issue for Novem- 
ber 1960, Yuvaraj Karan Singh ex- 
pressed his conviction that 


a real and abiding soluticn of the problems 
is only possible if we are able to make con- 
tact with and actively experience the true 
Reality which resides alike within us as within 
the entire creation ..It is an approach of 
faith, of hope, of confidence in the Divine 
potentialities of the individual human being 


The December 1960 issue of Man- 
kind contains an artic.e by its editor 
Shri Rammanohar Lohia, “A Philo- 
sophical Hypothesis,” in which he ex- 
presses concern that 


the existing civilization is the producer of 
poverty, fear and war. About that there can 
be no doubt, however much one part of it 
may accuse the other 
...every thinking persor must begin to 
examine the fundamentals on which such a 
civilization is based and the theories which 
uphold it 

It will not do any longer to take one side 
or the other, to become an accuser or a 
defender, for that again .s a frailty of the 
human mind Most of our thinking goes on in 
terms either of accusation or of defence and 
very rarely in terms of understanding. .. 


Examining the caus2s of the unrest 
and misery, Shri Lohia says:— 


Why do errors occur ia understanding of 
the being and becoming? Between the image 
and the reality there always falls a shadow. 

.. The mind is always at play and it permits 
the eye or the ear and oth=r senses or agencies 
to perceive only that which it permits... 
every expansion of knowledge is at the same 
time an expansion of ignorance ... 
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. , this screen of prejudice or desire... pro- 
jects one’s own wishes into one’s under- 
standing. 


Shri Lohia would “do away with the 
existing civilization with its ignoble 
purposes that are no langer possible to 
fulfil,” and pleads for a quest after a 
revolution which “is, in fact, a philo- 
sophical necessity.” What, then, are the 
ingredients of the new civilization? Shri- 
Lohia enumerates them:— 


... Maximum attainable equality .. . maximum 
geographical distribution of power... social 
ownership ..small-unit technology...a de- 
cent standard of living for all mankind in 
place of an increasing standard of living within 
national frontiers...a minimum privacy of 
individual life protected from all collective en- 
croachments .world parliament and gov- 
ernment. 


Granted these, Shri Lohia foresees:— 


Then would start a totally different serial 
of understanding of the “is” and the “ought.” 
Then perhaps would the lamb be with the 
lion, love with anger, experimentalism with 
uncompromising action, moment with eternity, 
certainties of tested modes and pride with 
humility and questing mind, defence with ac- 
cusation, demon with God, and men shall, 
for ever instead of trying to idealize the 
actual, strive to actualize the ideal. 


The tunesco Regional Seminar on 
Public Administration recently held in 
Delhi evoked considerable interest, as 
it tackled problems relating to the ad- 
ministration of new and rapidly grow- 
ing towns in South Asia. The Seminar 
was inaugurated by Prime Minister 
Nehru, who, as he has often confessed, 
seemed to be working as “some kind 
of a maid-of-all-work,” and, although 
what he had to say came from “odd 
thoughts and not ordered study,” he 
made some suggestions at the Seminar 
which are worth the consideration of 
administrators and town-planners. For 
instance, his observation that ‘the 
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development of a city involves its pro- 
gressive socialization” has particular 
relevance to the question of public utili- 
ties coming under public ownership. 
According to a report in the Hindustan 
Times, Shri Nehru, in the course of 
his speech, 

denounced the continuance of slums and em- 
phasized the need for vigorous and unrelent- 
ing efforts to eradicate them, pleaded for a 
greater socialization of public utilities so as 
to ensure the maximum benefit to the com- 
munity and endorsed the idea of imposing a 
tax on land values to curb speculation 


Recalling his earlier statements on 
the subject of slums, he confessed to 
a sense of frustration. “I have been 
talking bravely, and have even suggest- 
ed the burning of slums, of destroying 
them.” But he noted with sorrow that 
it was a frustrating experience to see 
the blots and horrors in the city and 
not be able to do anything about them. 
He insisted, however, that efforts to 
remove them must continue: we must 
, hot come to terms with the problem. 
He maintained that the tackling of 
slums remained the primary test of a 
city’s administration. 

Shri Nehru pointed out that some- 
times great efforts had merely resulted 
in clearing the area by dislodging the 
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inhabitants and generally causing a 
rise in the value of the land. He then 
dwelt on. Henry George’s suggestion, 
made in his book Progress and Poverty, 
and mentioned a tax on land values 
as a possible curb on speculation, re- 
marking that the individual should pro- 
fit as part of the community and not 
as an individual at the expense of other 
individuals. These are the signs of the 
times, and he concluded:— 


The present is a time of rapid change. Great 
attention has to be paid to the kind of public 
administration that is to be shaped in under- 
developed countries, particularly India, to 
tackle the different problems. There is a great 
danger of public administrations in under- 
developed countries talking big and aping 
others. That kind of attitude frightens me. 


The Prime Minister is profoundly 
right in giving the question such im- 
portance. Physical surroundings have 
an effect that is by no means merely 
physical; and cities need to be regarded 
as associations, brotherhoods, for the 
purpose of cultured living. If we keep 
these humane ends in view, town- 
planning may produce more than archi- 
tectural beauty; and socialization of 
public utilities serve as an outward 
symbol of sharing in a life of civility. 


EMILY GREENE BALCH \ 


It IS WITH REGRET tha: we learn of the 
death, in Cambridge, Massachusetts, of 
Miss Emily Greene Balch. She died on 
January 8th, on her ninety-fourth birth- 
day. 

One of two American women to re- 
ceive the Nobel Peac2 Award, Emily 
Greene Balch was Co-Founder, with 
Miss Jane Addams, of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom. 

During the life of the League of 
Nations (of which she was a very 
strong supporter) she served as Honorary 
International Secretary at witpr head- 
quarters in Geneva. ° 

From 1936 until her death she held 
the office of Honorery International 
President of the WILPF. 

Whilst serving in army hospitals in 
Europe during the First World War, 
Emily Greene Balch conceived a strong 
hatred of war. She became an ardent 
pacifist, member of the Society of 
Friends, and a feminist, for she believed 
that women must also take their share 
of responsibility for world peace. 

She was educated in Boston and at 
Bryn Mawr College, where she received 
the first European Fellowship Award. 
From 1896 to 1918 she taught in Wel- 
lesley College, but because of her out- 
spoken views her appointment was 
terminated. 


Before the Versailles Peace Treaty 


. was drawn up, she submitted a series of 


peace proposals, some of which were 
adopted by President” Wilson. 

Between the two World Wars, she 
wrote and lectured on plans for last- 
ing peace, became an energetic sup- 
porter of the United Nations. 

During 1960, she served with Pearl 
Buck as Honorary Chairman of the 
Jane Addams Centennial Committee in 
America. During this same year, the 
last in her life, she saw the adoption 
of the Treaty for Internationalization 
of Antarctica, which marked the practi- 
cal achievement of one of the positive 
steps for peace for which she worked. 

When she received the Nobel Peace 
Prize in Oslo in 1946, she said:— 


I have spoken against fear as a basis for 
peace. What we ought to fear is not that 
someone may drop atomic bombs on us, but 
that we may allow a world situation to 
develop in which ordinarily reasonable and 
humane men, acting as our representatives, 
may use such weapons in our name. 


As Else Zeuthen, present Interna- 
tional Chairman of the wrrr, said re- 
cently: — 


Let us honour her [Emily Greene Balch’s] 
memory...in the only way which she would 
have accepted it, by continuing Her work in 
the same spirit. 
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Point out the “Way” — however dimly, ji 


and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 
—The Voice of the Stlence 
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THE MESSAGE OF ALL TIME 


[We reprint the following editorial from THE ARYAN Pata, May 
1932. — Ep. ] 


VoL. XXXII 


Tae screntist is more than any science, as the man of devotion is 
superior to any religion, and the philosopher more profound than any 
depths of thought. After the writer has uttered his appeal, after the 
reader has conned the printed folio, then each returns upon himself, like a 
spectator devoid of a spectacle, for the Soul of man is the end as it is the 
beginning of all effort and of all wisdom. The seed of spiritual awakening 
lies in the recognition that the least of men equally with the greatest holds 
in himself the mystery of all time; that the Soul is the Perceiver, and 
never can he see but image or shadow of Self in any vision or in any field 
of perception. 

But the Soul called man is creator as well as seer, and never shall he 
be other than housed or prisoned in his own creations. To imagine other- 
wise is to deny one’s own inherent divinity, to be ignorant of one’s own 
creative power; is to spin a cocoon of self-immurement whose only escape 
is death and rebirth, instead of the conscious weaving of the vesture of 
immortality. 

From the plane of the self-illumined Soul our science, our religion and 
our philosophy alike are but mirages, the phantasmagoria of human con- 
sciousness, whose only value is negative-—to enforce the lesson that 
beyond all creation is the creator, beyond things seen and things done is 
the Seer. From any other perspective than that of the enduring Self man 
is engulfed in the blindness which does not see that neither in the unit nor 
in the assembly is any citadel of thought impregnable to assault from 
without, or permanently tenable to the inhabiting Genius. For the seeing 
man in the dark is as blind as the sightless man in the light. At home 
within one’s Self who can fail to glimpse, to grasp, to realize there is 
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Something behind all science which must for ever elude all analysis —the 
_ Indiscrete within and without all discrete objects? There is Something to 
which the prayer of the faithful does not reach; Something that our philos- 
ophy can neither explain nor adjust—something Infinite, to which our 
enclosures are non-existent. The sleeping Sovl, the dreaming Soul, the 
waking Soul—one and the same Soul, but what a distinction of states, 
what a difference of realization. 

It is this highway 3f Soul which is the Aryan Path, the noble path. It is 
travelled by all the Sages no less than by ourselves, but they travel it in 
full consciousness, albeit side by side with the dreamers and the sleepers. 
These latter the Sages no more disturb than the brooding mother the 
cradled babe, asleep, not in matter, but nestled within the two arms of 
love and knowledge. Who can doubt that love without knowledge is better 
than much learning without love? Mother-love has something of both. 
Without it, none of us had been born, none could survive. Even so, 
without the compassionate wisdom of the Sages, none could be “born 
again, ” or survive in the world of Souls. 

To the somnambtlist Souls, called human beings, there come in their 
retired moments soundless echoes which blend with the breath of their 
own inmost longings. This is the Voice of the Silence, of Self communing 
with self, which the books call meditation. That voice speaks without 
distinction of race, creed, sex, party, or condition, and so can be heard 
only when the tumult and the shouting die in head and heart alike. Not 
till then can the human eyé see, can the human ear hear, can the human 
mind learn, can the human heart feel, the spiritual influx of the Divine 
life within the carapace of selfhood. That influx is the seminal principle in 
all that lives—in the shine of the sun, in the air we breathe, in all the 
motions and emotions of the three worlds. Incarnation and reincarnation 
are the descent and the redescent of Souls from the formless unity of the 
all-pervading Spirit to the plains of space and time and action. The Sages 
make the journey consciously for the sake of all Souls; man, alas, makes 
the same journey as a dreamer voyages, “as idle as a painted ship upon a 
painted ocean.” 

The Message is the same however the sails are set, and in whatsoever 
wind that blows across the seven seas or rests amidst our doldrums. It is 
the same whether voiced by a Krishna, a Buddha, a Shankara ora Christ. 
Its meaning is the same within the savage heart or on Apollo’s lyre, to 
him who listens as to him who speaks. But by the dreaming Soul, even of 
the saintliest, it is heard only as the sigh of one’s own longing, the pulse 
within the chamber of one’s own heart. It is the message of unity in 
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the midst of diversity, of brotherhood in the midst of separateness, of the 
eternal verity within the mortal comprehension. 

The Sages can only deal with the dreaming Soul called man as they 
find him. Why is this? No more than the physical embryo can come 
through foetal stages to natural birth in mortal existence if interfered with, 
can the dreaming Soul come to natural birth into the spiritual life. No 
miracle of science, religion, or philosophy can turn the tender plant into 
the Tree of Life. One and all, our human helps are an interference with 
the own nature of the Soul, which is freedom, consciousness, and such 
knowledge as these induce. Self-knowledge is to be gained by preter- 
human means: ‘“Self-knowledge is of loving deeds the child,” and the 
highest human ideals are but dreams of brotherhood which, however they 
nourish the dreamer, come in fact from beyond the horizon of human 
self-interest. 

To glimpse this is in fact to stir in one’s sleep, is to see if but for an 
instant that Soul-knowledge is a transmission and not an acquisition-—~a 
transmission from the world divine to the human world. To see this is to 
assimilate something of the being of the Sages, as well as to realize the 
nature of the limitations necessarily imposed upon them when they descend 
from the sphere of their knowledge to our “sphere of expectations.” If they 
would not violate the law of their own nature and of ours, the Jaw of the 
Soul’s birth-right, they must perforce “become in all things like one of us” 
—respect our dream properties and proprieties. 

So never does the Sage seek to overwhelm our understanding however 
limited. He addresses us ever and always within the terms of our own 
devising; speaks to us of the dimensionless Soul within the formative 
limits of our senses, our sensations, our desires and aspirations. When he 
would have us kindle the sacred fire of the real Presence, he points out to 
us that no imaginable study of fuel will acquaint us with the nature of 
. physical fire. His words are but a painted lamp to us until we catch the 
fire of his inspiration. So, when the Sages speak‘to us of the Real, the 
dreamer of the noblest dreams sees at best but an image to be worshipped 
from afar off. So, we gauge the deathless, timeless, birthless Soul, by 
bodily wands and plummets. All the utterances of the Achyuta, the 
unfailing, are addressed to the CAyuta. We hear the words but, fallen 
Souls that we are, we think of our Estate and of theirs, and so do not hear 
the language of the Soul, but only that of the mind and emotions. 

Yet here and there a dreamer rouses; quick or quickened by the divine 
impulsion to reach out for the union of all souls, he begins to question the 
reality of his own perceptions and conceptions, rather than those of other 
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men. These few are the “‘strivers for perfection” to whom the message of 
all time is in especial directed. They are the ones to be sought out, found, 
united in the bond of true fraternity, educated to the majesty of the 
eternal Wisdom-Religion, that they may be added to the chain of trans- 
mission called the Theosophical Movement. This chain stretches from the 
highest Mahatma to the humblest lover of his fellow-men. When this is seen, 
then the iron chain called Karma by the dreaming Souls turns to the pure 
gold of selfless action whose fruits feed all the creatures of the three 
worlds, but whose secret essence, the prajna of all experience, “makes of 
a man a God, creating him a Bodhisattwa, Son of the Dhyanis. ”’ 


ASLEEP 


Asleep, I grow one with night, 
Lose identity in infinite arms of silence and starlight ; 
Spirit has flown, 
Yet still remain the tangible clues 
To scene familiar, 
The blossoming moon peers wonderingly 
Where windows let in light. 
The subtle change creeps like a cat 
With silken stealth 
And takes me unawares. 
HERBERT BLUEN 


MAN IN EAST AND WEST 


HIS DIVISION AND HIS UNITY * 


[ Wira THIS, the third and last part of his long and thoughtful article, 
Professor Hibward L. Parsons, Associate Professor in the Department 
of Philosophy and Religion in Coe College, Iowa, U.S.A., concludes that 
the “ masculine’’ West and the “‘feminine’’ East must combine to pro- 
duce the new human being who will be a tvemérit of masculine, feminine 
and neuter, a holy trinity pictured as Maitreya in the East and Jesus in 
the West. This transformation must take place not in the spirit of 
revolt, for one excess calls forth another, but with a profound sense of 
reverence for life, in the spirit of ahsmsa tempered by “the demands of 
history, of the whole life-process, and of nature’s economy.” —ED.] 


IlI 


WE orf THE WEST, though chastened by our own excesses and weary of a 
compulsive, phrenetic adventure which seems to end only in depressions, 
wars, and mass death, must not forget our unique gift at the new council 
of the nations. Our ancestors ate of the tree of knowledge and stole fire 
from the gods. These we may lay at the feet of the East, and of all man- 
kind, exchanging them for the natural and human wisdom of our Oriental 
neighbours. As specialists and analysts, dominated by a male orientation, 
we of the West need the unitary, whole-hearted, intuitive outlook of the 
East. We need the slow, stable, family-centred, nature-oriented philosophy 
of Mother India and of the Good Earth of China. It is the eternal femi- 
nine that leads us, not upward to that abstract, Faustian, male heaven of 
restless and rootless activity, but downward to the rich sources of life 
and fulfilment; and so we are at last led, as wandering males, back to our 
ancestral home, the maternal East. But there is another side to our human 
problem. More endomorphic, more conservative, more affined to the benef- 
icent powers of nature, woman in both East and West must put off her 
rôle of plaything, slave, mere housekeeper and beast of burden and propa- 
gator and puppet of soldiers; she must recover her true nature, and do so 
through her helpmeet and opposite. As she is transformed she will trans- 
form him, and the strength of each then becomes the strength of all. Re- 
maining true to their concrete natures, women can become human beings, 
equals, participators in culture and history. And thereby the males may 
be saved from the tyranny of their urbanized, scientific patriarchy, as the 


*The research for this article has been supported in part by aid from the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation for Anthropological Research. 
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women are restored to a liberty even greater than what they enjoyed 
under ancient matriarchy, there being now wider opportunities for fulfil- 
ment, In like manner the East will teach the humanistic West how to be 
more humane, while the West makes available to the Eastern naturalists 
a useful knowledge cf their fountainhead. So those most different from us 
open our eyes to ourselves, and through our opposites we come to realize 
our natures. 

Confirmation for many of these generalizations can be found in a book 
by Charles Morris, Varieties of Human Value. This is an empirical study 
and statistical analysis of the actual preferences of contemporary college 
and university students in various parts of the West and East, with special 
reference to India, China and the United States. While it is true, as 
pointed out by Morris in correspondence with the writer, that the present 
paper is grounded in the “wisdom” literature of the past whereas his 
work measures the value of youth today, still the present reflects the past 
and partially repeats its deeply laid and slowly changing patterns. Some 
of Morris’s conclusions, which lend credence to the contrasts set forth in 
this paper, are as follows. The West is more self-centred, the East more 
society-centred. India ranks considerably higher than the United States 
in the factor of self-control and social restraint, and China ranks higher 
than both in receptivity and sympathetic concern. The East is more tol- 
erant of cultural diversity, the West of individual or psychological diver- 
sity. In India the constitutional opposition between mesomorphy (roughly, 
muscularity and skeletal strength) and ectomorphy (fragility and linearity ) 
is not so extreme as in the U.S. And in China mesomorphy is associated 
with an active and energetic way of living which includes receptivity and 
sympathetic concern. As for women, they show a higher score than do 
men on the factor of receptivity and sympathetic concern and a lower 
score on the factor of enjoyment and progress in action. 

Man is now estranged from woman, as West from East; and this 
estrangement is the result of the male, urban, technological differentiation 
in the West, and the female, agrarian feudalism of the East. The male 
must come home again, acquiring some of the concreteness and life-nur- 
turing interests and skills traditionally centred around women and the 
home—the care end education of children, the relaxation of game and 
play, the tending of gardens, the warmth of close primary relations. The 
female must move out of the home, liberated from “the idiocy of rural 
life” or the more subtle narcotizing of urban diversions— freed from be- 
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ing a parasite under patriarchal “monogamy,” taking her place alongside 
man in industry, business, administration, politics. Men must lose their 
narrow, severe, compulsive, hard, impersonal ways, their mechanical science 
and their myopic grubbing in the mills of Mammon. Women must lose 
some of their diffuse, easygoing, sentimental, soft attachments — their 
idolatrous commitment to their little household gods and ritualized vani- 
ties. Men must learn some of the receptivity and periodicity native to 
women and heretofore accented in many Eastern cultures, while women 
in turn can usefully take on some of the potency and spontaneity of their 
partners.?! 

The new human being will thus unite opposites in creative synthesis. He 
will be complete because for ever unfinished, the orchestral development of 
many tendencies. His temperament will be a tempering of arctic and trop- 
ical extremes and the childlike fusion of male and female elements—a 
being eternally young but as old as nature’s streams and hills, avoiding 
the excessive differentiations of a rigid and specialized adulthood. The 
new person will be a father-mother god, a trimūrtı of masculine, feminine, 
and neuter, a holy trinity, a creature whose full stature is adumbrated in 
those representations of Maitreya in India, China and Japan, and in many 
of the Western portraits of Jesus: a being both masculine and feminine in 
character, universal but concrete and particularized. 

And how is this new Jerusalem to be ushered in? That chapter is yet 
to be written in the plays and works of men and women. As the aim and 
solution of man’s problem is complex, and as God, according to wisdom 
both East and West, incarnates and fulfils himself in many ways, so the 
pathways and procedures must be plural and flexible. Men and women 
must undertake to effect physical, biological, economic, artistic, philosoph- 
ical, and religious transformations in their whole mode of living if 
human beings are to become that kind of creative being which they are 
fitted to be. To achieve this fulfilment, men cannot ignore their social, 
natural and cosmic setting with impunity. Society, history, and nature are 
holy to us in so far (and that is very far indeed) as they support and 
advance us. We are what we are, we become what we might, and our good- 
ness endures, so far as what we do accords with the great economy of 
nature. C. H. Waddington, the British geneticist, has pointed out how 
nuclear explosions, disturbing the numerous bacteria and viruses necessary 
to nature’s web of life, and evolved over some billion or more years into 
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their hard-won and needed niches, might profoundly alter the beneficent 
balance of nature and hence the evolved stability of man. If as Santayana 
said piety is man’s “reverent attachment to the source of his being and 
the steadying of his life by that attachment,’’?? then what is required of 
the man who wishes to be true to his being is that he be true to that Be- 
ing which is his source and stay. What is required is not only justice, love, 
mercy, humility, and peace among his fellow human beings, but also a 
“reverence for life’ and for the creative and sustaining Power that lies 
below life and leads life on beyond itself—what Nietzsche called the 
power of self-surpassing. 

The intuition into man’s unity with nature, his dependence on her, and 
his required co-operation with her, is a primitive one. The naive man, 
ancient or modern, thrown back on his elemental resources as he strives to 
come into commerce with things and forces and to relieve his imperious 
impulses—such a man, unspoiled by an urban life that isolates him in 
awareness from the vast motions and orders of nature, can see how his 
welfare is implicated with the welfare of living and non-living things. Such 
is the intuition of animism, man’s oldest and deepest religion. Describing 
the religion of the American Indians, John Collier has said :— 


The primitive group required of its members intensity, plunged each of 
them into much of the whole of the social heritage, applied itself to the 
personality development of every man, and in immemorial ritual trans- 
figured each of its individuals into a partnership with the forces of the 
universe. 7 


The direction of human nature was thus implicated with the direction 
of plant and animal life and of inanimate things. Men felt a kinship with 
the gods: “We shell be one person,” said the Pueblos when they prayed. 
The security that man feels in this kind of relation is difficult to convey to 
the individualistic “self-made man” of the Western world. The theme of 
Western civilization is man’s ceaseless ques: for a garden from which he 
has been expelled, for a home from which he has been cast out, for a land 
from which he has been exiled. It is not urnatural that he should in his 
wandering return to the East; that is where he started, and that has not 
Jost its intuition of wholeness. 

Individualism preys on itself; it is self-defeating. In the West individu- 
alism has produced the intensest forms of class struggle and war, crime, 
delinquency, neurosis, psychosis, monopoly and dictatorship. It is a kind 


at The Life of Reason (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 1905), Book III, p. 258. 
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of wild, cancerous growth that issues only in death, forit has not even the 
good sense, like most bacteria, to preserve its host or the other conditions 
of itself. But the Eastern cultures, for all their recent turmoils, have a 
kind of stability and serenity. Why is that? Kluckhohn, the a a 
“has written that a culture 


where the child’s attachments are spread among many relatives and 

where dependence is focused upon the group as a whole rather than 

upon particular individuals, is peculiarly resistant to leaders of the Hitler 
type. *# 

It is a special Western culture that has called forth the concept of 
“authoritarianism.” This is an effort on the part of a rational segment of 
the community to combat the arbitrary and pathic authority of an indi- 
vidual or institution. The tendency of Western rationalists is to throw out 
authority entirely, and not to make Erich Fromm’s distinction between 
rational and irrational authority. 95 One excess has called forth another; 
and both are individualistic, the one opportunistic, the other sectarian. 
Eastern philosophy, rooted in the “great family” and in a tradition- 
directed culture, has paid the utmost respect to the authority of the past 
and of common sense and science, without always becoming enslaved by 
it. “Authority, ’’ say two scholars of Indian philosophy, ‘‘forms the basis 
of philosophy”; and reasoning follows the lead either of ordinary experi- 
ence or authority or both.** This gives a stability to analysis and specula- 
tion which is impossible to a philosophy whose context is social fragmenta- 
tion and rampant individualism. 

We have already observed how Chinese culture and thought developed 
from the root metaphor of man’s harmony with his fellow man and with 
the land. Similarly, classical Indian philosophy is rooted in the doctrine of 
ahiiisd. An adequate world-view must surely incorporate something akin 
to this deep natural piety; for man cannot become himself unless his 
environment is properly secured. And he cannot violate that environment 
as he pleases; he has grown up out of it and with it; it is fit for him and 
responsive to his purposes — within the limits z¢ sets. Man may for a time 
deplete or erode the soil, denude the forests, pollute the streams, kill the 
wild life, make numerous species extinct, spread atomic radiation, and even 
poison his own food with insecticides and additives. But what he sows he 
will at last reap; his karma will have its consequences. To live, and live 


*4 Mirror for Man (McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 1949), Pp. 217 

28 Man for Himself ( Rinehart and Co., Inc., New York. 1947), pp. 8-12. 
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. creatively, therefor2, man must deepen his sense of the holiness of nature. 
This is what Western man can learn from the East. 

At the same time, this dim and diffuse sense of identity with nature and 
her living creatures must be informed and directed. Ahtiisd must be retained 
as a basic attitude. but must be qualified by the demands of history, of ` 
the whole life-process, and of nature’s economy. Of the three phyla or basic 
types of animals ving on the planet today which constitute the great 
bulk of the million extant species, man’s main enemies are to be found, 
not among the Molusca, which are aquatic, nor among his own phylum, 
the Chordata, but among the Arthropoda and, in particular, a few groups 
of insects which destroy man’s food supply and spread disease. The proper 
control or eliminat.on of these pests would not alter the beneficent balance 
of nature and wouid remove untold human suffering. The Jaina and Hindu 
practice of ahtijisdé was aimed at respect for life and the equality of souls; 
but destruction or incapacitation of the Anopheles mosquito, malarial 
parasites, the lice transmitting typhus, flies transmitting sleeping sickness, 
the dysentery amceba, etc., would have prevented a few single-celled (or 
small) units of life irom destroying millions of organisms themselves having 
each a hundred million million cells. From the point of view of sheer 
increase or abundance of life-energy— “the most nearly universal phenom- 
enon of evolution,’’ according to George Gaylord Simpson—such a deci- 
sion can be justified. “A balance” of the other criteria advanced for prog- 
ress in evolution ‘ warrants the conclusion that man is, on the whole but 
not in every single respect, the pinnacle so far of evolutionary progress. ” 27 
While ahtxnsa@ incorporates the truth that every unit of living substance 
(whether called “soul” or “matter” ) has the right to life and fulfilment 
unfettered, the do:trine contains an inherent contradiction, for it makes 
no distinction between the variations in intrinsic and extrinsic worth of 
living things. The absolute idealism of Hinduism seems to be a better 
defence of an unqualified ah11):sé than is Jainism; for since, under classical 
Vedanta, there exist no distinctions in reality, we ought not to invent 
discriminations in our ethical choices: the ultimate demand is the demand 
of the World-Soul for being (and becoming; ) throughout the length and 
breadth of its end_ess run of appearances on the world’s stages. 

Howarp L. Parsons 


37? The Meaning of Evolution ( Yale University Press, New Haven. 1950), p. 262. 


HISTORY AND SOCIAL THOUGHT 


[Mr. E. W. Martin, who has appeared last year in our pages, is a 
historian and sociologist, and the author of several books and a contrib- 
utor to many of the most distinguished British journals. 

In this thoughtful essay he argues persuasively that, while the exact 
research of the specialist historian has value in fact-finding and providing 
discipline, historical knowledge must be interpreted “in terms of total 
human experience ” before it can offer sound guidance to contemporary 
social thought. This is profoundly true, and in harmony with that phulo- 
sophical point of view which understands all modes of objective existence 
as synthesized by their being objects of the experience, at various levels, 
of a human soul.—Ep.] 


STUDENTS OF HISTORY AND SOCIETY know that the past is always a potent 
factor in shaping the events of the present and the future. Some thinkers 
try to arrive at a knowledge of the past by specializing in one branch of 
knowledge, such as economic, military, international or industrial history, 
but when these specialists attempt to interpret events on the basis of their 
facts, the views expressed are seen to be partial and very limited versions 
of the whole truth. , 

Thinking about society demands historical knowledge and information 
on the way in which human personalities react to institutions and com- 
munities. An American sociologist has said :— 

Social science deals with problems of biography, of history, and of 
their intersections within social structures. That these three—biography, 
history, society—are the co-ordinate points of the proper study of man 
has been a major platform on which I have stood when criticizing several 
current schools of sociology whose practitioners have abandoned this classic 
tradition} 

I have stood on an identical platform in Britain. In books and lectures 
J have stressed the need for a much closer contact between history and 
social studies. Most historians recognize this as inescapable, and the work 
of prominent thinkers such as Professors Tawney, Asa Briggs and Richard 
Titmuss shows that this is being accepted as a fundamental necessity. 

An American scholar, John U. Nef, Professor of Economic History and 
Chairman of the Committee on Social Thought in the University of Chicago, 
has described his own evolution as a student of industry and civilization. 
I believe his experience is especially illuminating, because it brings out in 
a definite way one of the major problems of historiography and sociology. 


1 C. Mitts Wricut: The Sociological Imagination ( 1959). 
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Professor Nef states that, when he began his researches ahout forty 
years ago, he was occupied with the origins of industrial civilization. He 
studied economic history as a specialist; and his attention was at first 
restricted to the origins of the British coal industry. At first he was under 
the spell of statistics. Like less gifted thinkers he acquiesced in the idea 
„that statistics and categories encompassed almost the whole of wisdom. 
Daily he visited the Public Record Office in London, patiently recording 
facts about coal from the sixteenth century. As time went on he began to 
doubt the value of a specialist approach. He came to see that what mat- 
tered more than economic facts were the ideas in men’s minds. These 
minds were the sources of those innovations between 1570 and 1660 which 
constitute the neglected roots of the “single economic and political universe 
that confronts man in the second half of the twentieth century.” 

The whole subject of industrial origins had to be looked at in terms of 
total human experience if a true understanding of world history was to 
result. 


I found pressing down upon me [he writes] the conviction that the 
problem of the origin of industrial civilization is actually an aspect of 
the problem of its present condition and its future. I became more and 
more convinced that its future depends on us—on human beings with free 
will. That we could make industrialism into something enduring for the 
souls of men only as a result of a free search for truth in every line of 
inquiry, philosophical and theological and artistic, as weil as historical.? 


The future of history, of knowledge and of civilization, he saw as part of 
an indissoluble pattern ; and he also noted that the genuine need for special- 
ized knowledge made that wider quest extremely difficult. Economic 
historians who accumulate new facts about one aspect of industrial or 
business life may well have a task sufficient for the energy of a lifetime. 
Yet many of them do feel that these facts have to be fitted into a broader 
context. 

Professor Nef believes that the “triumph of industrialism has raised in 
an acute form the problem of the survival of the human spirit in the tem- 
poral world.” Clearly, social thought can only follow in the wake of patient 
historical research; and if this does not happen it could be possible for 
society to accept views which are based almost entirely on industrial and 
commercial concepts. 

I have recently been studying the history of democracy in Britain. Such 
democratic study now has a world-wide importance if the ideas of liberty 
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and welfare are to be fairly represented in a divided civilization. Superfi- 
cially, the study of democracy would seem to be almost entirely a matter 
of politics. How did citizens acquire their right to vote and what use was 
made of this in the later decades of the nineteenth century? Or what kind 
of democracy was it that made an appeal to the middle classes and yet 
failed to impress the organized workers? When social thought is combined . 
with historical study, the whole picture widens. It becomes clear that 
democracy is much more than a political question. It has to do also with 
the social, cultural and spiritual lives of people who are striving for an 
economic and moral equality. 

My own researches convince me that the bias in favour of economics 
and statistics has a definite value in itself. It forces the inquirer to be 
practical and rational. It teaches the need for care in research, for exact 
interpretation of material. But when a major issue, like that of democracy, 
is studied, then the historian is bound to turn his mind to the problems of 
people who are persons as well as economic and social beings. 

Professor R. G. Collingwood once said that “all history is the history of 
thought” :— 

In the kind of history I am thinking of, the kind I have been practising 

all my life, historical problems arise out of practical problems. We study 

history in order to see more clearly into the situation in which we are 

called upon to act.’ 


Professor Collingwood wrote a kind of philosophical history quite as 
valuable in itself as economic history or social science. He did not believe 
that historians of any worth should rely entirely on what authorities said 
about a particular subject. He wanted to encourage the urge for original 
research in speculative minds. 

All this bears very obviously on contemporary cultural problems. The 
dilemma of mankind is mainly cultural. That is to say, no problem con- 
fronting democratic societies in Britain, America, India or France can be 
divorced from the main desire of enlightened democrats to extend their 
ideas in such ways that they become acceptable to all rational people. This 
rationality does not preclude a concern with all aspects of spiritual life. 
Indeed, the reverse is true. 

If we look for a moment at the purpose of social thought in its histori- 
cal setting, it is possible to see that it does attempt to meet the real issues 
of the twentieth century. What modern man requires is not only personal 
faith and skill but a sense of public responsibility. His loyalties are tested 
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in many ways. He may be engaged in some form of public work, may be a 
business executive, a teacher or a scientist; and it will not be easy for him 
to see in detail the problems of civilization. He will see his own special 
problems outlined against a vast and confused background. He will know 
that technical civilization has given the world a means ta unity but that 
this unity is menaced by all kinds of political dissension. 

How then can this average citizen in any country come to grapple with 
his personal problems in a democratic way unless he is assisted by scholars 
and historians who try to see the main historical currents and interpret 
them socially? The errors of our era are not mainly related to any form of 
historical specialization. They are, in fact, part of the great internal con- 
flict which exists between the individual and the external universe of 
politics and economics which must seem at times menacing. The effect of 
industrial civilization has been to thrust the thoughts cf people too often 
toward things like science and economics without allowing room for a 
spiritual interpretation of these events. 

Materialism is now a dominant gospel in many countries, as was indi- 
vidualism in the nineteenth century. Many thinkers in the past believed 
that democracy would come up against great problems. These problems 
have emerged in fashions not forecast by Karl Marx, or by Carlyle or 
Nietzsche. They have become a challenge to those whose task it is to 
interpret events. Any analysis of these problems makes it necessary for 
historians and social students in any country to study the history of indi- 
viduals and institutions. 

The problems of family life and of institutional life can be seen either in 
terms of individual desire or communal need. But no matter from which 
side they are approached, it is evident that democracy depends on the 
capacity of individuals to act in an enlightened way. The practical job of 
politicians would appear to be to create enlightened democracies. Yet it is 
not the business of the politician to think deeply about personal and public 
issues. Generally he has neither the time nor the capacity to do so. The 
cultural duties of intellectuals in democratic countries become more oner- 
ous if only because the days of political inaction are ended. 

Social thought may be connected with history or with other disciplines. 
In the end it becomes a means by which historical knowledge is brought to 
bear on the solution of issues that are so urgent and difficult as to be ac- 
cepted as the major themes of cultural workmen in any country. The fact 
that communication between all countries of the world is now so rapid 
makes it simple for ideas to play a part in the forming of policies. One 
country has to be aware of the persuasive voices in other countries, Free- 
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dom may be denied, even in democratic societies, to artists or scientists 
who might seem to endanger peace and order by their pronouncements, 

International unity is probably dependent on adequate cultural under- 
standing. This process of human co-operation in the building of a world 
civilization is anly in its beginnings. It holds*out great hopes for the 
future. In addition there is the obvious warning that, without a continuous 
collaboration between scientists, artists, historians and sociologists of all 
countries, it will not be possible for problems to be formulated or clearly 
understood. Never before in history has there been such a need for an 
active science of history and society. 

Social thought based on the closest kind of historical scrutiny must be 
accepted as an adjunct to any political action. The ideas which Western 
man has absorbed about liberty and cultural and economic opportunity 
will not rise to their highest level unless presented in terms of the values 
that seem to matter most in life. We learn from history what these cardi- 
nal values are; and it is the duty of all intellectuals to pursue as honestly 
as possible a policy which will lead to a recognition of the fact that the 
cultural problems of mankind are those that will contribute most effectively 
and immediately to his contemporary utility. 

E. W. MARTIN 


THE FIRST MOTIVE which ought to impel us to study is the desire to 
augment the excellence of our nature, and to render an intelligent being 
yet more intelligent. 

—-MONTESQUIEU 


ALBERT GAMUS 


PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE 


[Shri Mahendra Kulasrestha writes of Albert Camus and his works, 
tracing the pessimism common in present-day literature, and, more partic- 
ularly Camus’s philosophy of the absurd, to their historical causes.—ED.] 


Axzert Camus is generally known as the “Philosopher of the Absurd.” 
When he died in a car accident in January x960 at the comparatively 
early age of forty-six, it seemed as if nature herself testified to the truth 
of his philosophy. 

Camus lived in companionship with death all his life. He was born in 
utter poverty and his father died when he was barely one year old. To 
educate himself he worked as a broker, sold motor parts, acted as a clerk 
in the Police Department and became a meteorologist for some time. He 
managed to get his Master’s degree in Philosophy from the Algiers Univer- 
sity. At the same time he earned a name in football and amateur theatri- 
cals. One of his plays was proscribed by the Algerian Government and he 
was exiled from the country. 

In this period he travelled through Italy and Austria and worked on 
several newspapers. In 1940 he reached Paris. In the meantime the Second 
World War had started and France was under German occupation. The 
patriotic element of the country organized a Resistance Movement, which 
Camus joined very soon. He became Editor of its organ, Combat, to which 
writers like Malraux, Sartre, Barnenos, Raymond Aron and Francois Bondy 
contributed. 

After the Great War, the Movement fizzled out and in 1947 Camus 
abandoned politics altogether and joined the ranks of professional writers. 
It was an important decision because it was in these years that he pro- 
duced his best works. 

What is the philosophy of the absurd? Man, in the universe, seeks to 
discover some meaning, some purpose behind his existence, some sense in 
events and actions. Supposing there is none and has never been any, can 
we, he asks, try to create at least a little meaning to live by? Sartre wrote 
in his La Nausée:— 

I am nothing, I have nothing. As inseparable from the world as light 
and yet exiled like light, gliding over the surface of stones and water, 
with nothing whatsoever hanging on or ballasting me. Outside, outside, 
out of the world, out of the past, out of myself. 


Stendhal had written even before him :— 
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Our existence is like a prison enclosed and honeycombed with high 
walls where the individual is a stranger, torn between reason and ex- 
perience, a conflict which leads ultimately and inevitably to his fiasco. 


This sense of absurdity becomes more terrible and cruel when the 
individual knows it fully, finds no escape and is compelled to live within 
its stifling confines. According to Camus, this is the chief spiritual crisis of 
the age, especially for men who feel and understand and whose number is 
growing day by day. When, in 1957, he was awarded the Nobel Prize, he 
said :— 

Į am born in a corrupt society in which are mingled revolutions that 
have failed, techniques gone mad, dead gods and outworn ideologies, in 
which second-rate powers are capable of destroying everything but can 
no longer convince us, in which intelligence has sunk so low as to serve 
the cause of hatred and oppressions. 


On another occasion, he said: “I fully belong to the age in which I live, 
I cannot judge it in a detached manner, I can only judge it by becoming 
one with it.” 

It may be asked at this point why we take such a pessimistic view of 
life and society. We have to go back into history for a satisfactory answer, 
` The age in which we live can be said to have started with the Renaissance 
in Europe. The Renaissance tended to establish the individual at the 
centre of this cosmic phenomenon. From this time onwards, man became, 
as it were, master of his destiny. He gathered so much knowledge and 
power in his hands that he could now develop his circumstances according 
to his desires and by his own efforts. This gave him a great fillip and he 
idealistically began dreaming of the day when he would live in perfect 
unison with society and the universe at large. He came to believe in his 
unique place in creation because he felt that he alone was free to adopt his 
course and that he could create numerous amazing things to supplement 
his day-to-day life. From this viewpoint, his power grew in proportion to 
his knowledge. Therefore, there appeared to be no contradiction between 
individual freedom and universal phenomenon. It seemed that they were 
supplementary to each other, nay, one was the axiomatic resultant of the 
other. Descartes put forward his celebrated philosophy of “self” and 
Grotius triumphantly declared that reason was not only the essence but 
also the proof of human element and this was the basis of all human 
rights, laws, values, systems, etc. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries witnessed a great surge in 
these humanistic ideals. In their wake followed the nineteenth century 
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lighted by the shining sun of science. The industrial revolution changed 
every aspect of material life in such a manner that traditionally entrenched 
values came to be deeply affected and civilizations experienced a tremen- 
dous upheaval. The revolution tried to set up man in place of God, science 
in place of religion and reason in place of faith. It tried to create an inter- 
national society living in harmony with not only its own constituents but 
nature and the Universe also and to harness the power of science to its 
utmost. 

But a diametrically opposite process of human enslavement —the results 
of which are becoming apparent in the present century only—had started 
with the progress of these ideals and achievements. Science did greatly 
expand the frontiers of human knowledge and increase the comforts of 
life, but it also tended to make man dependent on its various inventions. 
It destroyed the rich variety of life, and encouraged conformity in all 
spheres. It organized, centralized and standardized everything, which re- 
sulted in the creation of masses in place of the individual. Camus describes 
the life of the masses thus :— 

Waking, tram, four hours of work, meal, tram, four hours of work, meal, 
sleep and monday, tuesday, wednesday, thursday, friday and saturday, 

in the same tune ... only that one day the “why ” appears. 

All this was quite in opposition to the original intentions of the people 
who helped create it. And there was no way out of the whole mess. We 
had reached a stage when the destiny of the whole human society lay in 
the hands of a few whimsical persons who happened to have acquired 
possession of various bombs and missiles. Man had become slave to his 
own creation. He could do nothing but watch the unfoldment of the 
tragedy with resignazion and a sense of futility. 

It is not a matter for surprise then that such a highly fermented age 
blew up a few great artists and thinkers to bear testimony to its suffering 
and to look for a way out if possible. The line is long from Kierkegaard, 
Dostoievsky, Marx, Bergson, Nietzsche and Valéry to Stendhal, Baudelaire, 
A. Gide, Mallarmé and Flaubert to Kafka, Unamuno, Eliot, O’Neill, 
Claudel, Mauriac, Huxley, Sartre, Ionesco, Malraux and Jean Genet in 
more recent times. All these have attempted to diagnose the illness of their 
times and to prescribe remedies according to their understanding. A few 
like Gide, Valéry, Bergson, Claudel and Mauriac wanted to refashion 
Christianity, others like Marx and Engels reinterpreted human history to 
liberate the masses and still others like Sartre and Malraux, with whom 
Camus may also be counted to some extent, expressed the absolute pur- 
poselessness of human existence in this world. 
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Camus’s philosophy differed fundamentally from that of his contem- 
poraries. While accepting the utter pessimism of Sartre’s Existentialism, 
even expressing it in a deeper and profounder manner, he did not let him- 
self drown in the perverse relish of nothingness. Nor did he seek shelter in 
the comfortable precincts of this or that faith. He went ahead in his 
superhuman fight against the darkness of despair and tried to discover a 
ray of hope by which one may live, by which one may suppress the 
tempting thoughts of death. 

A special feature of Camus’s thought is his heroic acceptance of the 
absurd in human life vts-d-vis the universal phenomenon, It is best ex- 
pressed in his famous letters to a German friend in which he says: “I still 
think that this world has no higher meaning. But I am also sure that some- 
thing in it has meaning.” 

This is the most significant thing in which Camus distinctly differs from 
Sartre and his school. He acknowledges this difference himself in L’ Homme 
Révolté (The Man of Revolt). He accepts the existence of a certain human 
essence in man which makes him unique as compared to the rest of the 
world. This is the sacred element which unites man with man and also 
distinguishes him from all other things in nature which are opposed to his 
survival and well-being. The Stoics of old also believed in this theory but 
they accepted man as an inseparable constituent of nature. According to 
Camus, nature is inimical to human life and interests, values and ideals. 
Physics reveals every day how the various processes of nature are con- 
spiring against human existence and survival; astronomy indicates that 
the universe is so vast that man cannot be more than negligible; genetics 
is proving that it is impossible for the individual to break through the 
iron-chains of heredity and so on. Even the highly optimistic philosophy 
cf Evolution sinks into insignificance in such a cosmic context which is 
gradually gaining in support from all branches of modern science. 

This utter disorder, confusion and frustration, which is made worse by 
the present-day historical and social situation, leaves the individual in a 
desert of unbearable heat and it is no wonder that he is tempted to suicide. 
His continued existence in spite of these odds is due to this sustaining 
human essence. This enables him to look for the golden future which he 
struggles to obtain and preserve against the corrupting pressures of nature 
and society. This gives him the courage to reject outworn values and 
adopt new ones. Again, the same human essence becomes the ultimate 
criterion of value: whatever leads to happiness, health, beauty, etc., is good 
and whatever leads to suffering, death and ugliness is bad. 

As against this, Sartre does not believe in the existence of anything like 
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human nature; he accepts nothing more than a “universal human condi- 
tion.” Camus believes in the existence of “human justice” in the face of 
‘eternal injustice,” in human solidarity against man’s tragic destiny. 
Since there is no God but a tremendous lot of suffering in this world, 
it becomes our primary duty as humans to eliminate whatever little 
suffering that we possibly can from the lives of our fellow-beings and try 
to impart whatever little happiness that lies in our power. 


This statement sums up Camus’s entire philosophy. 

It was at this particular juncture in the progress of his thought that 
Camus was snatched away from us. He had a realization of this when he 
wrote in 1958, “After twenty years of work, I still believe that I have not 
yet begun my work.’’ Had he lived through the average span of human 
life he might have found his philosophy and presented it to humanity after 
affirming and developing it thoroughly. 

The evolution of Camus’s thought is clearly evident in his writings, 
which may be divided into two broad parts: his novels, short stories and 
plays; his essays and letters. In the first kind he describes and analyzes 
various aspects of life under different circumstances in terms of absurdity 
and in the second he discusses their philosophical aspect and attempts to 
formulate a way out. And this seems the most natural course. But those 
who read his novels and plays only are liable to misunderstand him, to see 
only his philosophy of the absurd, without seeing his attempts to find a 
solution. Perhaps th:s is why he is known as the “‘ Philosopher of the 
Absurd” instead of “Philosopher of the Human Essence” which would be 
more appropriate. 

L’Etranger (The Stranger) which appeared in 1942, is his first important 
novel. Before this he had written two books on travel, which propound his 
philosophy though in a rather feeble manner. Mersault, the hero of 
L’Etranger, lived a lize which has no meaning or purpose. He is the “out- 
sider,” unscrupulous, dead to all subtle feelings. He commits murder. 
Awaiting execution, he has time for introspection in the quiet of his cell. 
He now sees himself as he is, discovers his sacred human essence which 
inspires him to reject the false hope of salvation. Now, devoid of even this 
last refuge of the condemned, he is at last able to face the tragic awareness 
of life’s absurdity. 

Camus’s second bcok Le Mythe de Sisyphe (The Myth of Sisyphus) is a 
philosophical essay. Camus has used the ancient myth of Sisyphus, king of 
Corinth, condemned endlessly to roll up a rock to the top of a mountain 
to have it fall back upon him, to express his despair in the fate of man. 
Man must go on in his efforts, unmindful of their futility, and try to put 
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his impress upon an unresponsive world. But this advance knowledge of 
failure rewards him with a sort of spirituality, which is unique, and 
constitutes his victory. 

In his later writings, La Chute (The Fall), La Peste (The Plague), 
L'Homme Révolté (The Man of Revolt), ete., Camus develops his philosophy 
of absurdity, viewing human conditions from various angles. Clamence, the 
hero of La Chute, is a successful lawyer, entirely satisfied with his life. A 
mysterious laughter awakens him one night and he unaccountably begins 
to review his affairs. He maintains that this is his first fall, which, according 
to Camus, is his first step towards the realization of his human essence. 
He concludes that there is is no escape and, therefore, he seeks refuge in 
hypocrisy. This is his real fall. 

L’Homme Reévolté is directed against Communism “which degrades men 
into things, entombs knowledge in ideology and transforms our tragic 
pursuit of freedom to a cheerful resignation to slavery.” 

In 1944, Camus published some letters under the title Lettres à un Amt 
Allemand, addressed to an imaginary German friend in which he pro- 
pounded that German totalitarianism and French passivity had one source. 
He said that moral nihilism was the reason for these diametrically opposed 
attitudes and we ought to establish human justice in its place. 

He published Actuelles (The Actual Things), Réflextons sur la Guillotine 
(Reflections over the Execution), L’E xsl et le Royaume (The Exile and the 
Kingdom), L’Etat de Siège (The State of Siege), Les Justes (The Just), etc., 
in later years and these are the books in which the positive side of his 
thought is expressed with clarity and precision. In these he discusses his 
philosophy of human essence which is his contribution to human thought. 

Camus has established the absence of purpose in life but he has also 
tried to indicate a reason for living—to fight against evil, uphold justice 
and affirm humanity’s need for humanity. 


We have to patch together what has been torn asunder to make justice 
conceivable in an obviously unjust world, to make happiness meaningful 
for people who have been poisoned by the unhappiness of the age. Of 
course this is a superhuman effort. But what we call a superhuman task 
is simply one that mankind needs a long time to carry out. 


MAHENDRA KULASRESTHA 


NIGHTMARE 


[ WE DEEPLY REGRET to record the passing away on February roth, 1961, 
of our esteemed ccntributor, Mr. Claude Houghton, whose fascinating 
tale we publish in this issue. Mr. Houghton’s death deprives the world of 
letters of a gifted novelist and THE ARYAN PATH of a generous friend 
whose sympathy and understanding were a source of great encourage- 
ment all these many years. To Claude Houghton the world of the Spirit 
and the inner life were realities. Just before his death we accepted a short 
article from his pen entitled “ Fear,” which we shall publish soon.—ED. ] 


W HAT HAPPENED TO ME recently will seem so fantastic that you will 
probably pin a label on me, then dismiss the subject entirely. You will 
decide that I am a case of “multiple personality ” —or some such jargon — 
and leave it at that. 

So before I describe the nightmare events which recently overwhelmed 
me, I am going to ask you a few questions. 

Do you really believe that you have one self, fixed and unalterable? If 
so, do you know what a mood really is? (I’m quite sure you have moods.) 
A mood is a “state” which possesses you intermittently. Fear, for instance. 
Fear exiles your normal conception of yourself. It obsesses you, dominates 
you. You find yourself in a shadow-haunted region, ringed by spectres. 
Anger, resentment, self-pity, desire, all represent other selves. And each 
has its unique memories, and its unique objective. 

I know only one cefinition of character which has any value. “Character 
is the most permanent aspect of a man.” The most permanent. Not the 
only one. 

Now here is something that is imperative for you to know, or you will 
never understand the nightmare I have to relate. I am super-sensitive to 
an abnormal degree. And that necessitates being an actor. Of course it 
does! You can’t go through a world like this with naked nerves unless you 
hide that fact from others. So you have to be an actor, who plays a differ- 
ent rôle with every one of his friends. The personality of each friend 
determines the rôle vou must play. 

I have a two-room flat in London. All you need to know about it is that 
the bedroom is very long and narrow, and that the whole of one wall is 
covered by an enorrnous built-in wardrobe. I have a great many clothes. 
You'd be surprised. 

Now —this is important —have you analyzed the influence of clothes? 
Have you discovered the extent to which they evoke a mood? Let us 
suppose that you are a man who, only on rare occasions, goes out in full 
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evening dress. Well, when you are in full evening dress, do you feel exactly 
the same as if you were in gardening clothes? 

Or let us suppose that you go to a fancy-dress ball, dressed ag Casanova. 
Wouldn’t you feel rather more sprightly ? And do you imagine that a tired 
business man ata leg show bears much resemblance to the same business 
man, when he is not tired— working in his office? And, finally, do you 
think that a most attractive woman in a décolleté gown feels precisely the 
same woman as the one in tweeds, playing golf? 

These questions were necessary because my enormous wardrobe contains 
the appropriate clothes in which to meet every one of my friends. An actor 
must wear clothes that are appropriate to his part. That’s obvious. 

Every suit in my huge wardrobe has a dual function: to make me feel 
that I am what I wish to appear, and to create the certainty in my com- 
panion that I am what I seem. 

Some examples will make this clear. 

Hendrick is a business man. Work is his drug. I get orders for him, 
on commission, from a very large firm—the head of which is a woman. 
When I meet Hendrick, I know what he expects me to look like, so I 
dress the part: bowler, striped trousers, rolled umbrella. I am entirely 
without emotion. I say little. Never any emphasis—always an under- 
statement. Very near the top drawer, but not quite, because Hendrick 
thinks he’s in it. 

But I’m very different with Kitty Mayhew, who is hand-picked blonde 
and extremely feminine. Her ideal is the he-man male. I dress the part. 
Tweeds— very padded shoulders—brogues. And I smoke a pipe. I’m very 
curt with her. Tell her off for the least thing. She dare not be late for a 
date. She looks at me with large pale grey eyes, misty with admiration. I 
believe in my rôle when I’m with her because she is deceived by it. 

But Carmen Fanshawe is a different proposition, a very different propo- 
sition! She has Spanish blood—lustrous black hair—and, despite pro- 
nounced feminine attractions, her features have a male quality. Everything 
about her implies self-assurance, an instinctive certainty of power. 

When I meet Carmen I dress artistically. No hat. Suede shoes, silk shirt, 
with an artist’s bow. A “casual” suit which just misses being cissy, but 
not by a lot. I talk about books, art, music, with a dash of the meta- 
physical. 

I’m rather languid with Carmen. And very deferential to her. Deferen- 
tial, because I’m sure I amuse her, and I’m not certain why. But, some- 
times, she looks at me as if I’m a patient in a hospital bed and she’s 
wondering just how serious my illness is. Very disturbing | 
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But, which is far worse, I often feel that she is not deceived by my 
intellectual artistic rôle. She may even feel that I am ridiculous, so I try 
to placate by being more deferential, but that may make her contemptuous. 
I don’t want to see her. I’ve tried not to. But I have to—which is 
maddening. , 

Those are three examples of the suits in my huge wardrobe. There are 
many others, of course. And there are “outfits” for secret escapades which 
need not be particularized. 

The dominant fact is that I am wholly dependent on the clothes in that 
wardrobe. Without them, I am a ghost. 

Now it is necessary to tell you one more fact before I can describe 
everything relating to the nightmare events of last Thursday. That fact is 
if I have three dates on any given day, I arrange the times of meeting so 
that, after each, I can return to the flat and change into the clothes appro- 
priate to my next rôle. 

Last Thursday morning, after I had had my coffee and rolls, I looked at 
my diary to see what my appointments were :— 


II—30 Hendrick. At his office. 
I o'clock Lunch with Kitty Mayhew at the Goya. 
4 o'clock Carmen. Tea at my flat. 


Carmen had never been to the flat before and I certainly did not want 
her to come. Far from it! But she just announced that she would arrive at 
four, and stressed that she wanted China tea. So what could I do? I 
experience all the sensations of a dwarf when I am with her. 

Anyhow, it was time for me to get into my “ Hendrick” suit and become 
an efficient business executive. 

I went to the wardrobe and opened the two big doors. 

Al my clothes had vantshed! 

I rubbed my eyes. Looked again. Vanished! I began to tremble. I do 
not exist apart from the rôles represented by the clothes. Each “disguise ” 
evokes the appropriate voice, gestures, mannerisms, everything. 

And, now, all my clothes had been stolen! 

I remembered that, the day before, I came home in the late afternoon, 
feeling weary, so had a bath to freshen up. And I spent the rest of the day 
in the living room, wearing only pyjamas and a dressing gown. 

Someone must have come into the flat and stolen my clothes. A Yale 
key opens the front door, so a duplicate would not be difficult to get. 

I looked round. Nothing else had been stolen, which was odd because 
there were some pound notes on the dressing table and a gold cigarette 
case and cuff links. 
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Then the shattering idea occurred to me that the thief was someone 
who knew that my suits were disguises—and that, without them, I was 
less than a shadow. 

But who could know this? 

Then the hallucinating possibility presented itself that it might be 
Carmen! After all, she had insisted on coming to tea a few hours after my 
clothes had been stolen. Was that coincidence? 

Eventually, I realized that the only thing to do was to cancel my dates 
with Hendrick, Kitty Mayhew and Carmen. That sounds simple, but, 
remember, I had a different voice with each of them. 

I telephoned Hendrick’s office and told his secretary that I was “ speak- 
ing for Mr. Goatly.” (What a ridiculous name! I’ve always loathed it!) I 
asked her to tell Mr. Hendrick that Mr. Goatly couldn’t come as he had a 
very bad cold. (Hendrick is terrified of colds.) 

Then I telephoned Kitty Mayhew, gave her the message from Mr. 
Goatly, and that was that. 

But—Carmen! I could not risk the Goatly stunt with her. Not with 
Carmen! She would ask if Mr. Goatly was so ill that he couldn’t telephone. 

With a trembling hand, I dialled her number. 

I said who I was, but she immediately asked: “‘What on earth’s 
happened to your voice?” I said I had a bad throat, and was on the verge 
of influenza, and could not possibly see anyone. 

“That’s nonsense. You’re ill, so you need looking after —even more than 
usual. That is, if you ave ill. Pll be with you at four. And—don’t forget 
~— China tea.” 

Then she hung up. 

I should have to be in pyjamas and dressing gown when she arrived! 
Carmen is a formidable person. Immensely self-confident. And despite her 
lustrous black hair, and a superlative figure, there is something male about 
her, which I find very disturbing. 

Just before she was due, I locked the bedroom door— put some rugs on 
the sofa in the living room —and a bottle of quinine on a nearby table. 
Then I practised a few coughs. The only act I could stage was an invalid 
one. 

A challenging ring at the bell. 

In she came—more over-life size than ever. The first thing she did was 
to take my temperature. “ Below normal. But it probably always is.” Then 
she said, “Your voice is really most peculiar. It’s like a boy’s voice— 
starting to break.” 

Then, to my consternation, she demanded to see the bedroom. She 
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ignored my inane explanation of why the door was locked. Then she 
exclaimed : 

“What an enormous wardrobe! Do you run a dress agency ?”’ 

I told her it was less expensive to have a lot of suits. 

She opened the doors of the wardrobe. “‘ But there aren’ any suits |” 

I told her all my suits had been stolen yesterday. I explained how that 
could have happened without my noticing anything. She pointed to the 
pound notes and gold cigarette case and links on the dressing table, then 
asked : 

“ Were those here yesterday ? ” 

é Yes.” 

“Odd sort of thief, don’t you think? ” She looked at me intently, then 
added: “‘ There’s something very peculiar about you—and I’m going to 
find out just what it is. I met that ‘man Hendrick recently. He thinks 
you’re a typical business executive.” 

She paused, then went on: 

“ And, last Monday, I met a most attractive fluffy little woman called 
Kitty Mayhew. I won’t tell you what she thinks you are, until you're 
better.” i 

She told me to go back to the living room and she went to the kitchen, 
eventually emerging with her China tea on a tray, then brought another for 
me. 

“I shall come tomorrow at four. You'll make a complete list of the stolen 
clothes. Ali of them. Are they insured?” 

I was so silent that she exclaimed: 

“You don’t know! You wouldn’t!” 

She lit a Turkish cigarette, crossed her impeccable legs somewhat gener- 
ously, then studied me with an expression which I found devastating. 

“Tell me something, Eustace.” 

(Now, I ask you, isn’t it bad enough to have Goatly fora second name 
without having Eustace for the first | Everything, from the day I was born, 
has collaborated to humiliate me!) 

“What I want you to tell me is this: Why do you think someone should 
want to steal your clothes ?”’ 

“T-—I don’t know.” 

“Well, why are you so upset? You can get suits, off the peg. They’d do 
for the time being.” 

“ Yes, of course. That’s quite an idea. I’m not upset. I’m ill.” 

‘*You’re ill because you’re upset. And here’s another thing: You must 
have had that wardrobe made. Don't tell me it was here when you took 
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the flat.” 

“No—it wasn’t.” 

( There are moments when you just can’t understand why you don’t die! 
Such a moment now possessed me.) 

She rose, then wandered round the room, looking at the book-cases 
which cover most of the walls. An activity I did not welcome. A library 
tells you much about its owner. Sometimes too much. 

She stopped by me. I was lying on the sofa. She seemed to tower above 
me like a giant. 

She looked at me with an almost compassionate expression, then said 
slowly : 

“What you’ve got to do is to get to know yourself.” 

I leapt to my feet and shouted : 

“I haven't a self!... I’m a roundabout of recurrent moods, like every- 
one else! I’ve realized that fact more than others. Much more! That’s the 
only difference between us. And don’t you tell me that you're the same 
with every one! Because I don’t believe it!” 

‘Perhaps not. But I shouldn’t be—hysterical—if anyone stole all my 
clothes !”’ 

She went to the door, then stopped and said: 

“Your trouble is that you’re extremely sensitive. You’re an artist— 
without a medium. So you don’t know what to do with your rebellious 
emotions,” 

She went on. 

“But one thing’s certain—you can’t go on as you are. You’re risking 
your sanity.” 

And then she went. 

I stayed up all night, certain of only one thing : I couldn’t see her again. 
And yet, if I did see her tomorrow, I could give a list of the stolen clothes, 
but not a complete list. If she said it wasn’t complete, Pd know that she 
had arranged the theft of my clothes. Nevertheless, I decided that I dare 
not see her again. 

At three in the morning I had an inspiration.. 

Soon after nine o’clock, I telephoned Radcliff who manages a branch of 
Brendans, the popular tailors. They have branches everywhere. I know 
Radcliff slightly. 

I told him my clothes had been stolen, gave him my measurements, and 
he sent a man round immediately. There was a suit that would do. But it 
made me feel as anonymous as the dead. 

Then I went to the Estate Office on the ground floor of the block, | 
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know Simpson well. I told him I’d got to let the flat furnished immediate- 
ly. I’d leave all arrangements to him. He gave me a standardized form for 
a furnished let which I signed. I told him I’d be leaving London shortly, 
then gave him a poste restante, which I use for correspondence with people 
to whom I don’t want to give my real address. ; 

- . Then I booked a room in an hotel. God! how I hate hotels! Those dire 
public rooms! No matter how ornate they are, they have the atmosphere 
ofa railway station waiting room. And one’s bedroom! God have mercy 
on us! The very silence is impersonal. How different from the intimate 
‘silence of one’s own rooms—silence created by one’s own unique solitude ! 
An hotel bedroom! Which has everything that one wants, and nothing 
that one needs. 

Two days later, I went to the poste restante. There were two letters— 
-one from a woman I’d sworn never to see again, the other from Simpson 
asking me to telephone. I called him from a public box. 

‘Glad you rang,” he said. “I let the flat the day you called toa.... 
Wait a minute ! I’ve so many papers on my desk I can’t find a thing. Here 
‘we are! I let it to Carmen Fanshawe.” 

I reeled out of the telephone box. 

Pd have to go back! I’d never stand six months in an hotel. God knows 
what.Carmen will say—or do. I’ll tell her everything. I’ll have to go to 
her. And may be she’s right. Perhaps I am risking my sanity. 

CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


While the locks are yet brown on thy head, 
While the soul still looks through thine eyes, 
While the heart still pours 

The mantling blood to thy cheek, 

Sink, O youth, in thy soul! 

Yearn to the greatness of Nature; 

Rally the good in the depths of thyself! 


— MATTHEW ARNOLD 


THE ANCIENT TAMIL PAST 


[ Shri Ka Naa Subramanyam is well known as a writer of distinction 
in Tamil. In this article he tries to outline, mainly upon the authority ef 
the late Professor $. Vaiyapuri Pillai, a chronology for the important 
stages in the growth of Tamil hterature in particular and Tamil life in 
general. He pleads for a view which will frankly acknowledge the inter- 
fusion of Sanskrit and Tamil influences in the past and will evolve stand- 
ards of criticism by which contemporary Tamil writers can discriminate 
between what deserves to be reverently perpetuated and what must not 
be allowed to exercise too much influence by virtue of mere age.—ED.} 


In tHE context of the Aryan-Dravidian controversy in the south of 
India today it should be interesting to enquire into the ancient Tamil past 
and what exactly it stands for. Some of the exaggerated claims of the so- 
called pure Dravidians have, according to competent authorities, no basis 
in fact; but the glorious past of the Tamil language and literature and 
their vast empire, which spread into South-east Asia and spread Indian 
culture and civilization among countries which are still recognizably under 
the cultural influence of India, cannot be denied. The ancient Tamil past 
made this medieval glory possible. And it is only recently that the past has 
begun to be dated and understood, thanks to the efforts of many scholars, 
chief among whom should be mentioned Dr. U. V. Swaminatha Iyer and 
Professor S. Vatyapuri Pillai. 

It is commonly acknowledged that the Tamil language is an ancient 
classical language still current among nearly a tenth of the entire popu- 
lation of India. In the South-eastern parts of India, along the sea from 
Madras to Cape Kumari live the Tamils. Dravidian Tamil had given rise 
to various dialects and other full-fledged languages like Telugu, Kannada 
and Malayalam. The Tamils proudly claim to have been the oldest natives 
of India, but historians seem not to be sure of this point. Whether they 
were the original inhabitants or not, whether they were the earliest comers 
and settlers in India, cannot now be proved definitely. Tradition talks of a 
continent south of the Point Kumari which the Tamil Pandya kings ruled, 
an entire population shifting north when the sea rose and inundated por- 
tions of the land. There have been attempts to identify the Mohenjodaro 
and Harappa civilizations as Tamil and Dravidian. 

The Dravidian element in Indian civilization is pre-Aryan. How much of 
the Dravidian element went into the making and moulding of the final 
Aryan in India we cannot say today. And what is recognized as Dravidian 
today may have been modified in the course of the centuries by constant 
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and intimate contact with the all-powerful Aryan. That in the Mahka- 
bharaia and the Ramayana period as well as in the later period of the 
Mauryas, the Tamil kingdoms of the South were recognized and known 
can be proved. Tradition claims for the Pandya and the Chola and the 
Chera kingdoms an antiquity that is legendary, but how far this antiquity 
can be supported by historical research is yet to be seen. 

It was thanks mainly to the activities of the foreign missionaries who 
came to India during the period of the British conquest of India that 
` interest in the Tamil past revived. For more than five or six centuries, 
owing to various reasons, mainly political, the Tamil language and literature 
had been neglected, though the pundits and the pedants kept alive a tradi- 
tion of some sort. The foreign missionaries sought to give Tamil its first 
modern grammar, its first word-lists and its first prose books. The poetic 
tradition spoke vaguely of masterpieces but the pedants and the pundits 
were able to produce only m€retricious and spurious texts which were not 
very convincing. The story of three academies flourishing for nearly nine 
thousand years in three different towns in which not only men and women 
but also gods and goddesses were members was widely current, and the 
beginnings of Tamil literature were traced back to the tenth millennium 
before Christ if not even earlier. 

All the claims were unprovable either way, for many of the texts were 
not available to the Tamil reader, but in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, efforts were made to make available to the reader many of the 
old texts in Tam. In this work, three names stand out: C. W. 
Damodaram Pillai, S. Bhavanandham Pillai and Dr. U. V. Swaminatha 
Iyer—the last named spanning nearly a century of useful editorial activ- 
ity (he lived from 1855 to 1942). The traditions were now assessed in the 
light of the texts made available in definitive editions and Pope’s Compara- 
live Dravidian Grammar initiated the era of research in Tamil. A brilliant 
amateur of letters, V. Kanagasabai Pillai, a superintendent of Post Offices, 
in his book The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, made a romantic 
summing up of the ancient Tamil past in English, relying on the traditions 
current in his day. The work of defining the past was again taken further 
by a brilliant set of scholars, and culminated in the work of S. Vaiyapuri 
Pillai in the thirties and the forties of the present century. In summing 
up the Tamil past I am mainly following the well-reasoned-out and estab- 
lished theses of Vaiyapuri Pillai; for no one has brought to the study of 
the chronological problems of the ancient Tamils such scholarship, such a 
passion for historical truth and such an open mind as Vaiyapuri Pillai. 
His conclusions are now often not accepted by the pundits and the acade- 
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micians, but the reasoning of the late Vaiyapuri Pillai is inescapable and 
his historical sense is generally right. Few of his dates are likely to be 
questioned by the fair-minded scholars of today and the years to come. 

The second and third centuries after Christ were years of great literary 
activity among-the Tamils, who were inspired largely by a sense of what 
was being done in the rest of India and especially in the Sanskrit language. 
The pioneers could be safely dated as belonging to these centuries, and 
they laid the foundation for the future of literature in Tamil, writing sub- 
jective and objective lyrics and longer poems. By the beginning of the 
fourth century, Jain and Buddhist scholars with a rare discipline in San- 
skrit literature lovingly took Tamil in hand and created many masterpieces. 
They put together the anthologies of the so-called Sangam Age as well as 
the longer poems. Grammatical textbooks partly based on Sanskrit and 
partly based on extant Tamil poetry were written shortly afterwards, the 
oldest of the grammars in Tamil now available being Tolkappiyam, which 
can be dated as belonging to the later half of the fifth century. Tolkappi- 
yar himself seems to have been a Jain and well versed in Sanskrit gram- 
matical texts as well as in Bharata’s Natyashastra and other Sanskrit works. 
Not merely a textbook of grammar, Tolkappiyam discusses the subject- 
matter of poetry as conventionally handled. This conventional handling is 
developed in a manner peculiar to the Tamil genius. Of late, sometimes, 
these conventions have been mistaken for facts of actual living conditions 
among the Tamils and many a sociological conclusion has been mistakenly 
drawn from what are mere literary conventions. Many of the shorter and’ 
longer poems collected together in the early anthologies of the Tamils give 
factual and historical accounts of some of the happenings in ancient Tamil- 
nad. It can be said that the Tamil verses of the so-called Sangam Age aimed 
not at moving men to tears or to laughter but at creating an emotional 
stasis and in delineating a static fact. The Tamils had evolved a type of 
blank verse called ahaval which had no parallel in Sanskrit but which can 
be related to the English blank verse of later times. 

The Jains and the Buddhists were men of great learning and their way 
of life was ascetic and moral. Tiruvalluvar, the greatest of the didactic 
poets of the Tamils, flourished round about the beginning of the seventh 
century A.D. and for his pithy short epigrams on life and living drew his 
inspiration from various sources like Manusmrits, the Kamasutra of 
Vatsyayana, the Arthashastra of Kautilya, the Ntttsara of Kamandaka 
and other works of that kind in Sanskrit. His genius transformed his bor- 
rowings into something uniquely Tamil, as in a later day Shakespeare 
transformed all that he touched into English poetry. Many were the 
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didactic writers who emulated Tiruvalluvar, but none of them rose to his 
heights. 

Tamil poetry achieved heights in a revolt against the moral and ascetic 
way of life preached by the Jains and the Buddhists, in the work of the 
poets of devotion who flourished at their highest in the seventh, eighth 
and ninth centuries, and intermittently in all the centuries that followed. 
These poets rose in ecstasy and went about all over the land, singing at 
one shrine or another. The age of devotion in Tamil coincided with the 
age of the great Dravidian architecture and art. The poets were mainly of 
two persuasions, according to which God they worshipped, Shiva or Vishnu. 
Equally impressive in quality as in quantity, these songs of devotion have 
been a living heritage to this day for the Tamils. Unlike the Sangam 
poems, which strove to achieve an emotional stasis, these devotional 
poems strove to move men to ecstasy. Chief among the devotional poets 
of Tamil should be mentioned Manikkavachagar and the woman poet 
Karaikkal Ammayar among the Shiva followers and Nammalwar and the 
woman poet Andal among the Vishnu followers. 

This age of devotion was followed by nearly a century of Jain and 
Buddhist flowering again when the five epics of Tamil (of which only three 
are now available) were written. Only one of these is of any great literary 
merit, the Shilappadhtkaram. The Sangam characteristics as well as the 
later-day verse techniques of the Tamils are to be found in this epic, which 
is a tour de force of emotional stasis justifying the ways of fate to man. 

With the emergence of Shilappadhtkaram, the ancient Tamil past can be 
said to have come to an end. The emergence coincided with the emergence 
of the great age of the Cholas in the south of India and of their empire in 
South-east Asia. The achievement of the ancient Tamil past is impressive 
and unique and spectacular, but at every step it has been inspired by 
Sanskrit and contributed to by scholars who brought much to it from the 
Aryan tongue. Many texts are said to have been lost, and it is very doubt- 
ful whether any of these texts will become available hereafter. Now that 
most of the definite bulk of the material in ancient Tamil is available, and 
now that a scholar of the standing of Vaiyapuri Pillai has sifted most of 
this material and placed it for us in the most acceptable chronological 
‘order, the next step is clearly indicated. 

Conventions, grammars and tradition can help in the evaluation of 
literature, but by themselves they can mean nothing unless related to the 
purpose of the poetry and other creative work of the present day. The 
ancient texts of Tamil were commented on by learned men whose learning 
is astounding, but they did not place the texts in any critical perspective. 
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They are at best only mediators, however valuable their work. Their weight 
of erudition sits on the ancient texts of Tamil as the Old Man of the Sea 
fixed himself on Sinbad’s shoulders. The Tamil reader is even now not 
able to approach most of the ancient texts as natural springs of poetry — 
as he would approach the poetry of, say, the English language. Selective 
anthologies, standards by which they can be judged and literary criteria 
by which any poem among them which is found wanting can be thrown off 
in spite of its age must now be evolved. The world of Tamil pedants and 
pundits is loth yet to leave Lemuria and clings to traditions which clearly 
are no longer tenable. So rampant is a call for “purism” and “freedom 
from Sanskrit influences ” that we are alarmed when we think of the future 
adequacy of the language. And the repetition of sociological conclusions 
which clearly are untenable from old texts is the favourite pastime of many 
who claim to be scholars in Tamil. Unless all these cobwebs are swept 
away the ancient Tamil past cannot become a living reality. No literature, 
ancient or modern, can be called great unless it is capable of producing by 
its influence, direct or indirect, a literature as great as itself. 


KA NAA SUBRAMANYAM 


BIRDS 


Oh, you who dwell 
‘In the ocean-sounding trees 

With jewels in your throats, 

You, whose voices are flames 

Bewildering the air with pleasure, 

You, whose colours are myriad as your songs, 
You are the wordless ones 

Whose eloquence tells more 

Than all the tongues of men 

Since time began. 


HERBERT BLUEN 
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“ON THE MAGNET” * 


WILLIAM GILBERT was physician to 
Queen Elizabeth I of England but his 
fame rests on his treatise, De Magnete, 
written in Latin, and published in Lon- 
don in the year 1600. The number of 
copies printed was small and only a few 
are extant today. A second and a third 
Latin edition was produced in 1628 
- and 1633, in Stettin, ard a photo-zinco- 
graphic facsimile of the first London 
edition was published in 1892 by Mayer 
and Mueller of Berlin 

It is rather surprising, in view of the 
book’s early fame, that no English 
translation was made until 1893, nearly 
300 years after its first appearance. This 
translation was produced by Paul 
Fleury Mottelay and published in New 
York. It was reprinted in 1952 in Vol. 
28; Great Books of the World, En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. In 1889, a “Gil- 
bert Club” was formed in Britain with 
the object of bringing out a tercen- 
tenary translation of (Gilbert’s treatise, 
which was to be as close a copy as 
possible, apart from language, of the 
original London editian. The work of 
translation and revision was under- 
taken by a group of ten people but, 
of these, it was Professor Silvanus P. 
Thompson who contributed the major 
effort and who also provided a very 
thorough set of explanatory notes to 
assist the reader through some of the 
obscurities of the original text. This ter- 
centenary translation was published in 
a limited edition in 1900 by ‘the 
Chiswick Press and it is this version of 
Gilbert’s book which has now been re- 
issued in the ‘“Collector’s Series in 
Science,” by Basic Bocks Incorporated. 

Here .wwe have the text of Gilbert’s 


work, translated with loving care 
and provided with an index. To this 
have been added a bibliography of the 
various published versions, Silvanus 
Thompson’s notes and an index to the 
authorities he quotes. All this has been 
reproduced from the 1900 translation, 
but, in addition, the present version 
gives us a reproduction of the title page 
of the second Latin edition published 
in Stettin, a portrait of Wiliam Gilbert 
and a scholarly introduction by the 
editor, Derek J. Price of the Institute 
of Advanced Study, Princeton. The first 
part of this review has been based on 
this editorial introduction which also 
gives a list of books for suggested 
further reading. 

The resultant volume therefore forms 
a very handsome tribuie to Gilbert and 
his work and also gives the scientific 
reader an adequate background to show 
Gilbert’s achievements in their true per- 
spective. The printing, paper and bind- 
ing are all of a high standard so that 
possession of the book, quite apart 
from its contents, should appeal to the 
bibliophile. One minor criticism perhaps 
is that the book is rather large 
(7347 x 12” x 1%” thick) and heavy 
so it cannot comfortably be held in the 
hand, but this is not a volume intended 
for light reading. 

It may be asked, for whom is the 
book intended and what is its value to 
a modern scientific worker? The book 
will certainly appeal to all those inter- 
ested in the early history of science, as 
a classic treatise which has, for long, 
been available only in a very restricted 
sense. For anyone wishing to study the 
properties of magnets, per se, more 
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modern works would undoubtedly be 
consulted. The chief merit of the book, 
however, lies in the fact that Gilbert 
was an experimental Scientist and in 
fact may be said to. have been one of 
the first to usee what we now believe 
to be the correct scientific approach to 
natural phenomena. Firstly, he finds it 
necessary to invent new words or to 
give old words a new meaning in order 
' to describe some of the phenomena ob- 
served but he gives a glossary of such 
terms at the beginning of his book. 
Secondly, Gilbert devotes Chapter I of 
Book I of his work to summarizing an- 
cient and modern writings on the 
“Loadstone” in which he critically 
examines old and new theories which 
very often amounted to no more than 
superstitions or “travellers tales.” 
Thirdly, Gilbert’s use of the experi- 
mental approach and his disciplined 
methods may be illustrated by quoting 
his own words, from the “Preface to 
the Candid Reader,” where he says:— 


Whoso desireth to make trial of the same 
experiments, let him handle the substances, 


The Six Ways of Knowing: A Critical 
Study of the Vedanta Theory of Knowl- 
edge. By D. M. Darra. (University of 
Calcutta. 360 pp. 1960. Rs. 12.00) 

The author’s aim is to examine criti- 
cally the epistemology, logic and psy- 
chology of the monistic (Advaita) 
school of Vedanta in the light, not only 
of other Hindu systems, but also of 
modern Western thought. Possessing 
the rare combination of a sound knowl- 
edge of Sanskrit philosophical liter- 
ature and a close acquaintance with 
contemporary British and American 
philosophy, Dr. D. M. Datta was emi- 
nently suited for such an undertaking. 
He explains that he has adopted the 
method of critical analysis, comparison 
and evaluation as the purpose of the 
work was “to bring the problems, con- 
cepts and theories of the Vedantins 
within the focus of modern Western 
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not negligently and carelessly, but prudently, 
deftly, and in the proper way; nor let him 
(when a thing doth not succeed) ignorantly 
denounce our discoveries: for nothing hath 
been set down in these books which hath 
not been explored and many times performed 
and repeated amongst us. 


The significance of the last part of 
this quotation is apparent in the fact 
that the book on the Magnet was pub- 
lished only after Gilbert had worked on 
the subject for seventeen to eighteen 
years, most of this work being perform- 
ed during such leisure moments as he 
could snatch from his profession as a 
doctor. During this same period his skill 
as a medical man was well known and 
he finally became President of the 
Royal College of Physicians in 1599, 
about a year before his book was pub- 
lished. 

A copy of this book should be avail- 
able in every university library as an 
inspiration to all those who desire to 
acquire wisdom and judgment as op- 
posed to mere knowledge. 

F. R. Perry 


thought.” And this has resulted in “the 
elimination of Sanskrit technical terms, 
the use of Western terms and concepts, 
the rearrangement of topics and the 
introduction of lengthy criticism.” How- 
ever, the English equivalents selected by 
the author to express Sanskrit terms are 
apt and will appeal to both Sanskritists 
and philosophers. 

Dealing in the Introduction with 
knowledge and the methods of knowl- 
edge according to the different systems 
of Hindu philosophy, the six Books in 
the work discuss exhaustively the six 
ways of knowing (pramdnas), viz., 
Perception (pratyaksha), Comparison 
(upamana), Non-cognition (anupalab- 
dhi), Inference (anumdna), Postulation 
(arthadpatit) and Testimony (sabda). 
It is thus seen that the author adopts 
an order different from that followed 
by the Advaitins, presumably because 
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comparison and perception, according 
to Western thinkers, are cases of per- 
ception, and postulation appears as in- 
ference to them. He has, however, 
shown, after a detailed discussion, that 
comparison, non-cognition and postula- 
tion are quite distinct from inference 
and deserve a separate place among 
pramadnas. Though, by the very nature 
of the work, abstruse discussions could 
not be avoided, the author has kept 
lucidity in mind. 


Similes in Manusmrti. By M. D. 
PARADKAR. (Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi. 
100 pp. 1960. Rs. 6.00) 

The Manusmrti is one of those basic 
texts which have played an important 
role in moulding Indian life and thought 
over several centuries. Its teachings are 
of wide interest to those interested in 
ancient Indian law, ethics, politics and 
social sciences. But these do not come 
within the purview of the present re- 
search thesis, which is, by choice, re- 
stricted to the study of similes through 
stylistic analysis. While this analysis is 
carried out with German thoroughness 
in about 80 pages (Chs. II and III), 
adopting the classification scheme de- 
tailed by Mammata, only a dozen pages 
(Ch. I) are devoted to estimating the 
bearings of the similes on the author’s 
field of observation; and only nine 
pages (Ch. IV) to other figures of 
speech in the work. The conclusions 
are:— 


Some upamds are culled from the God- 
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In the light of his wide knowledge of 
Indian and Western thought, the author 
defends the Vedanta standpoint against 
the views of rival Hindu systems and 
contemporary philosophical . thought, 
and shows that the epistemological doc- 
trines of Advaita Vedanta, hitherto 
neglected. constitute “valuable contribu- 
tions to the Philosophy of the World.” 
The book will stimulate interest in 
problems of Indian philosophy. 

, A. D. PUSALKER 
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world, others are to be traced to the world 
of Sacrifice... . Majority of the Upamas . 
belong to this mortal world of ours. Hence 
Upamas from the Nature-world, Animal-world 
and Human-world have a lion’s share. (p. 1) 

Looking at the Animal-world, it can be 
safely said that the author is a very careful 
observer of the habits of animals, birds and 
insects. (p. 2) 


Some of these conclusions hardly 
justify so much laborious research; and 
there is not even an attempt to assess 
the poetry of the Manusmrti while list- 
ing the alankdras. One gets the impres- 
sion that material which could have 
been conveniently stated in a few classi- 
fied tables has been stretched to form 
the bulk of the thesis. One wonders 
how the application of the methodology 
of the dlankdrtkas can illumine the 
study of a Sdstra text like the Manu- 
smrti. However, specialists will find in 
the work a painstaking study of an 
aspect of the Manusmrtt, not highlight- 
ed before. 

K. KrISHNAMOORTHY 





The Sufi Message of Hazrat Inayat 
Khan: Vol. I. The Mysticism of 
Sound; Music; The Power of the Word; 
Cosmic Language. (Published for Inter- 
national Headquarters of the Sufi 
Movement, Geneva, by Barrie and Roc- 
kliff, London. 262 pp. Frontispiece. 
1960. 32s. 6d.) 


There is little of historic Sufism — 
the mysticism of Islam -—-in this book, 
which ccntains elements derived from 
different faiths, a few from Islamic 
Sufism, much more from Hinduism and 
some from Christianity and Judaism, 
but the greater part is the writer’s 
original contribution to his subject, 
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This is the second volume of the 
series and contains sections entitled 
“The Mysticism of Sound,” “Music,” 
‘The Power of the Word” and “Cosmic 
Language.” The author says in the pref- 
ace that he has offered his heart to 
God and “become His flute; and when 
He chooses, He plays His music.” In 
the first part, he contends that the Life 
Absolute, from which springs all that 
is felt and seen and into which all 
merges in time, is a silent and eternal 
life, which is manifested, and becomes 
active, in vibrations. But there must be 
harmony and the chief cause of dis- 
harmony is the self, Nafs, and only by 
crushing this enemy can man gain 
access to God. 


In the section on “Music,” the writer 


has much to say of beauty. 


It is owing to our limitation that we can- 
not see the whole being of God; but all that 
we love in colour, line, form or personality 
belongs to the real beauty, the Beloved of all, 


the divine Giver who gives the wine of 
life to all. Music is beauty in move- 
ment and therefore the mystics of all 
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ages have loved music, because it 
touches our innermost being and pro- 
duces new life, “raising it to that per- 
fection in which lies the fulfilment of 
man’s life.” 

In the section on “The Power of the 
Word,” the author considers that the 
difference between science and mysti- 
cism Is very slight: One goes a certain 
distance, but the other goes further. The 
work of the scientist is to explain the 
gradual development of creation, but the 
mystic holds that before creation was 
the perfect Being, and that creation was 
the manifestation of Himself. 

In “Cosmic Language” the author 
has wise words on death, for, as God is 
omnipotent, all-pervading and the only 
Being, there can be no death; it is only 
a change: “...as all is life, there is no 
death.” 

` There are many wise and beautiful 
things to be found in this book and all 
students of mysticism will find much in 
it to interest them and to think about. 
It is a pity there is no index to make 
it more valuable still. 

MARGARET SMITH 





The Nature of Judaism. By SAMUEL 
Umen. (Philosophical Library, New 
York. 152 pp. 1961. $3.75). 

This is not a systematic work on 
theology nor is it a work on the histor- 
ical role of Judaism; nor is it a power- 
ful polemic in support of that great 
religion. It is a collection of stray 
thoughts on some of the vital matters 
which come up for solution before éach 
man, and the Jewish solution is offered 
with feeling, a sense of certitude and a 
tinge of pride. It is a simple book for 
the layman, but it is not milk for babes. 
The only jarring effect is the reference 
to American democracy, which, in the 
author’s estimation, is “composed of the 
loftiest ideals of every group of every 
religion found in America.” The same 
‘claim could well be made by the un- 
written constitution of Great Britain or 


the written Constitution of India. 
Solomon Grayzel says:— 


The test of a people’s greatness is not the 
number of its citizens, nor the size of its cities, 
nor the wealth of its millionaires. The real 
test is in a people’s effort to improve the 
mind, the character and the well-being of 
humanity, to give life new directions and to 
extend justice in human society. 


If this is so, the Jewish race can claim 
a place of pre-eminence in the world. 
Its contributions to religion, art, science 
and literature are well known. But 
Judaism is also the cradle of Chris- 
tianity and Islam, a claim which every 
Jew makes with justifiable pride. 

After dealing with the essentials of 
Judaism, such as monotheism and the 
Bible, the author deals with the Proph- 
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ets. The Hebrew notion of prophecy 
applies to such men as Gandhi and 
Schweitzer; for they “had wisdom, 
strength and riches” of the heart and 
soul. They were those who “defend the 
weak, protect the poor, help the help- 
less, encourage the hopeless and speak 
for the voiceless; who condemn evil and 
corruption and glorify justice and 
righteousness.” 

The author is an exponent of Reform 
Judaism, as distinguished from the 
Orthodox school, and he states the dif- 
ference between the two. The Reform- 
ists urge the shortening of the prayers 
and their translation into the language 
of each country; the introduction of 
music in the synagogues; they advocate 
a weekly sermon [as in Islam]; recom- 
mend greater attention to the Bible and 
less to the Talmud; and they allow 
freedom in the matter of dietary regula- 
tions. Anc the author hopefully believes 
that this is the Judaism of the future. 

The chapter on the Book of Job is, 
as is to be expected, very telling, and 
the difference between Job and his wife 
is well brought out. “Curse God and 
die,” says Job’s wife; but Job replies: 
“Though he slay me yet I will trust in 
Him.” And it is this faith that has sus- 
tained true believers throughout the 
ages. 


Socrates and the Human Consctence. 
By MICHELINE SAUVAGE in collabora- 
tion with Marte Sauvace ‘Translated 
by PATRICK HEPBURNE-SCoTT (Men of 
Wisdom Series. Harper and Brothers, 
New York; Longmans, London. 191 pp. 
Tilustrated. 1960. 6s.) 

No trouble or expense has been spared 
to clothe this little book in paper-back 
splendour. Almost a hundred illustra- 
tions, of buildings, monuments, statues, 
portrait-busts, painted vases, manu- 
scripts, rare editions of printed books, 
fill up, at a rough estimate, half the 
available space. But they are not all as 
relevant as their sometimes forced cap- 
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The author gives a very good selec- 
tion of Jewish prayers, which portray 
the love of God, justice, the bounty of 
God and, of course, the Ten Command- 
ments. 

A student of Judaism would miss an 
account of the persecutions suffered by 
Israel. And there is no mention of the 
doctrine af the excellence of Israel. The 
chapters are snippets of valuable 
thoughts rather than a systematic ac- 
count of any one doctrine. As such they 
would be more useful to the preachar 
than to the student. 

The Jews in their long history have 
suffered many persecutions with pa- 
tience and fortitude. They have made 
the proud claim to be a Chosen Raze 
with considerable force; and they have 
tenaciously maintained the spirit of their 
faith in their homes and communities. 
This little book is an excellent ele- 
mentary guide which opens a window 
on the mind and spirit of the Jews. One 
cannot expect the organ tones of Leon 
Baeck or the masterly sweep of Méi- 
monides in each new work, but this 
small volame is worthy of a small com- 
munity which has done so much for the 
world of culture and contributed so 
greatly to the shaping of the human 
spirit. 

A. A. A. FYZEE 


tions seek to suggest, and one canrot 
avoid the feeling that the historic Soc- 
rates, an elusive figure at the best of 
times, has rather been crowded out. 
Further inroads on space have been 
made by the numerous testimonies to 
his influence over the last two thcu- 
sand years culled from his contempo- 
raries, like Aristophanes, Xenophon and 
Plato, and down through the centuries 
to Kierkegaard, Valéry and Cornford. 
These, though interesting in themselves, 
spring from so many diverse minds and 
attitudes that they seem, like the plezh- 
ora of illustrations, to disperse rather 
than concentrate the interest, Micheline 
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Sauvage is assuredly a very knowledge- 
able authority; but, while the expert 
can admire the skill with which so much 
has been packed into a small space, the 
average reader, one fears, will seek 
solace for some ipdigestible pages in the 
copious illustrations. Neither is the 
translation without fault. It is readable 
for the most part; but some of the 
classical names have come to grief and 


Gandhi Welds the Weapon of Moral 
Power: Three Case Histories. By GENE 
SHARP. Foreword by ALBERT EINSTEIN. 
(Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmeda- 
bad. xxiv+316 pp. 1960. Rs. 5.00) 

Mr. Gene Sharp, a young American 
writer, has very ably put before us 
Gandhiji’s technique of social action, 
“an active dynamic way of combating 
social evils without the use of violence,” 
with the weapon of moral power. 
Gandhiji combined non-violent strategy 
with moral power, love, integrity and 
goodness to provide an active method 
of overcoming social evils. 

The author here gives three instances 
of the use of this technique and 
strategy. One was in the economic 
sphere, to free the peasants of Cham- 
paran from exploitation by British 
planters; another in the political sphere, 


Goethe the Critic: A Selection from 
his Writings on the Arts. Introduction 
and notes by G. F. Szntor. Revised and 
completed by C. V. Bock. German 
Texts. (Manchester University Press, 
xxiiit+142 pp. 1960. 10s. 6d.) 

Professor ‘R. Peacock, General Editor 
of the German texts published by the 
Manchester University Press, launches 
this booklet with a warm “Foreword” 
about the late Geoffrey Senior and Dr. 
C. V. Bock, who revised the selection 
of texts and enlarged the “Notes” 
whilst keeping G. F. Senior’s “Intro- 
duction” untouched. In this “Introduc- 
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there are occasional obscure sentences 
which, one suspects, were quite clear in 
the French. This for example: “ ‘They 
[¢.e., the comic poets] have jorestalled 
most of you since your childhood,’ the 
accused was to tell his judges, in Plato’ S 
Apology.” (p. 39) Should it be preju- 
diced? Has there been some misinter- 
pretation of prévenir? 

B. FARRINGTON 


to wage war against alien rule; and the 
third in the social sphere, to overcome 
hatred between religious groups — the 
Hindus and the Muslims. Mr. Gene 
Sharp, a keen and methodical student 
of Gandhiji’s philosophy and work, has 
marshalled facts and presented the 
“three case histories” very systematical- 
ly. In these instances Gandhiji applied 
his moral principles and succeeded in 

changing the heart of the opponent. 
As Dr. Albert Einstein writes in his 
Foreword, “this book reports facts and 
nothing but facts”; and it does this 
very lucidly. It is full of detailed de- 
scriptions, eyewitness accounts, and 
contemporary statements, which we 
would unhesitatingly endorse as correct. 
‘The book contains a Glossary and an 
Index. 
S. K. JHAVERI 


tion” Goethe’s importance in the history 
of literary criticism receives a valuable 
interpretation. The line .demarcating 
Goethe’s creative work and his critical 
writings is indeed often impossible to 
trace, e.g., in Faust and Wilhelm Moeis- 
ter. 

Creative writing itself can have the impact 
of criticism without being recognizable as 
such ..If, however, we confine criticism to 
mean that which teaches by precept rather 
than example, the fact remains that it over- 
flows everywhere into his creative work. .. 


Goethe’s critical writings can certain- 
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ly not be called “criticism” in the 
modern and narrow sense of the word; 
it is “not an art in its own right... but 
one which kept practical ends closely in 
view.” It often merges into his oc- 
casional didactic verse, his reflections 
and essays or is enshrined in letters and 
vivid discussions with friends. 

The authors are felicitous in their 
choice of the texts, e.g., the section 
“Nature tnd Kunst” reflects Goethe’s 
predilection for the visual classical art, 
for Winckelmann’s ideal of “noble 
simplicity and serene greatness,” for the 


Poems I Remember. By CHRISTMAS 
HUMPHREYS, (Michael Joseph, London. 
190 pp. 1960. 12s. 6d.) 

There is scarcely any poem in Mr. 
Christmas Humphreys’ pleasure-giving 
anthology which is not familiar to all 
poets and poetry-readers of the last 
fifty years; indeed many must be 
known by heart. It is convenient to find 
them gathered together now in one 
handy volume. The “moderns” are al- 
most entirely excluded, with the excep- 
tion of two poems by Stephen Spender, 
which certainly rank as two of the best 
in the book. Mr. Humphreys’ remarks 
on poetry, and his answers to the peren- 
nial question “What is poetry?” in the 
Introduction, are of great interest, es- 
pecially the “Ingredients” he mentions: 
music, emotion, meaning and something 
more — the “something more” being of 
course the real secret of poetry, the 
magic, or whatever we may call it; cer- 
tainly the mystery. It is obvious, there- 
fore, as Mr. Humphreys says in his 


Other Schools and Ours. By EDMUND 
J. Krnc. (Methuen and Company, Ltd., 
London. xili-+238 pp. Illustrated. 1958. 
25s.) 

Mr. King, Lecturer in Education at 
King’s College, University of London, 
has succeeded in giving us a wide, 
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secret of inward form and the inter- 
relationship between the laws of science 
and art, particularly in “Einfache Na- 
chakmung der Natur, Manier, Stell, 
1788.” 

Apart from the classical, Goethe’s 
work shows the decisive influence of 
Shakespeare, but mainly during the 
Strassburg period. Unfortunately, the 
discussion about Hamlet in Wilhelm 
Meister is not given in this book, but 
the selections are otherwise generous 
and most informative. 


A. Cross 
comment on La Belle Dame sans 
Merci, that “How Keats wrought 


the magic...none can say,” indeed 
none can, not even the poet him- 
self; for the whole question is involved 
with the great mystery of inspiration, 
either present when a poem is made, or 
not. Certainly almost every poem in this 
anthology is touched with the essential 
magic, and it is good to re-read such 
enchanting poems as Rossetti’s “Silent 
Noon,” Walter de la Mare’s “Silver” 
and Yeats’s “Aedh Wishes for the 
Cloths of Heaven” (these three, inci- 
dentally, have been wonderfully set to 
music by Vaughan Williams, Armstrong 
Gibbs and Thomas Dunhill), and good 
to be reminded of Ernest Dowson. 
Rupert Brooke, surely a greater poet 
than has yet been recognized, is given 
due honour, and though we may wish 
for many poems not to be found here, 
we are grateful indeed for a collection 


‘— and recollection — of so much beauty 


and delight. 
DALLAS KENMARE 


reliable and extremely readable survey 
of the educational systems of six dif- 
ferent countries, including those of 
India, the United States and Soviet 
Russia. In this survev he not only gives 
us an immense amount of detail and 
hard fact, but he links up the actual 
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professional detail with the whole 
national social structure and shows how 
each educational system is a natural 
outcome of a nation’s history. 

In addition to this basic groundwork 
he provides his readers with some ex- 
tremely original interpretations and 
gives many of those suggestions and 
hints for future research that can be 
so helpful for a study group or for a 
single reader who likes to go ahead for 
himself. 

The Bibliography, index and further 
notes are admirable and provide just 
that extra help that makes a book a 
real standby, especially in a college 
library. 

A brief extract or so will show the 
quality of the material and, equally 
valuable, the style. (That rare thing, 
plain English, using one word when ten 
would have been more mysterious, up- 
per-professional and superior!) 

About America: “American econo- 
mists truly tell us that their whole 
economy is geared to reckless consump- 
tion, if not to waste.” This is followed 
up by “So the school is a sort of oasis, 
a happy land, shielded from the stresses 
and competitions of adult life.” He ex- 


A Ring of Stories. By STELLA MEAD. 
Illustrated by Jennetta Vise. (Univer- 
sity of London Press, Ltd. 143 pp. 
9s. 6d. net). 

In spite of the influx of mechanical 
and electric toys, children still love and 
treasure story-books which take them to 
a region of fairies, angels and- heroes, 
where truth and bravery are ever re- 
warded, cunning and falsehood always 
punished. Time has not worn away the 
charm of the world’s ancient tales, and 
here are some of them retold with fine 
simplicity and great delicacy of expres- 
sion. Miss Mead’s dewy touch upon the 
English language transforms ‘them into 
children’s delight. 
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plains how this lush economy is con- 
nected with a “no-hurry” attitude, and 
what may seem a low standard of 
academic progress compared with that 
of French and English schools. 

What a contrast to the struggle in 
India with its enormously increasing 
population! “Since the reader first 
started on this chapter some thirty or 
forty new Indians have been born,” 
and “Nothing happens ori a small scale 
in India — great droughts, great floods, 
burning heats and torrential mon- 
soons....” Also “It is almost impos- 
sible to paint a representative picture 
of the Indian school.” Then he gives a 
sympathetic and detailed picture of the 
immense difficulties and the wonderful 
efforts involved in Indian education. 

Finally, the author sums up:— 


We began by looking over the garden fence. 
Nothing ever really happens entirely in our 
own back yard any more. The smoke from 
our barbecues is grievously tantalizing to the 
hungry; alternatively, the fumes of our gar- 
bage fire make our neighbours’ life a misery. 
... Thinking very seriously about other peo- 
ple’s children may be ultimately the best ser- 
vice we can offer our own. 


ELIZABETH Cross 


The fifteen pieces found here vary 
as much in subject-matter as in tone. 
There is the mirthful Dragon in the 
Kettle of a Burmese; the nature-loving 
Russian stands gazing at the river Ob; 
the Rip-Van-Winkle—like Chinese peas- 
ant goes away bewildered; the Korean 
Kam’s mirror causes a storm in his 
domestic cup; and so on. Here, it is the 
recounting of Beowulf’s brave deeds; 
there, the inevitable tragedy of Deirdre. 
Be it just an old tale in a new garb or 
a story with an unobtrusive moral, this 
ring of stories wafts a breeze of imagi- 
native exhilaration. . 

The most melodious of the tales, how- 
ever, comes from India. Miss Mead 
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heard the story from an Indian child, 
and gave it her own form. It is about 
a bird with a golden voice that dropped 
golden pieces. The greedy merchant 
who wished to possess the bird for its 
golden shekels and the merchant’s 
daughter who loved the bird for its full- 
throated ease offer a poignant contrast. 
The bird is caged and sings no more. 
The child’s intuition whispers to her:— 


Stray Glimpses of Bapu. By Kaxa- 
SAHEB KaALELKAR. (Navajivan Publish- 
ing House, Ahmedabad. 166 pp. 1960. 
Rs. 2.00) 

Originally published in 1950, this 
slim volume of memoirs of Gandhiji is 
now being reissued in a new edition, 
in which the one hundred and three 
anecdotes comprising it have been 
chronologically arranged and embel- 
lished with informative footnotes. Kaka- 
saheb Kalelkar is one of those few, still 
fortunately with us, who had the unique 
privilege of knowing Bapu intimately. 
Here, in the short compass of 166 pages, 
he has lovingly made from Gandhiji’s 
life a rosary of anecdotes. These vivid 
flashes reveal Bapu’s abiding humanity, 
his childlike simplicity, his staunch 
determination and, in short, the endless 
wonderfulness of his manifold personal- 
ity. There is an ineffable charm clinging 
to this jumbled bundle of reminiscences 


Anton Dolin: Autobtography. (Old- 
bourne, London. 336 pp. Illustrated. 
1960. 30s.) 

This is the story of an astonishing 
life. Patrick Healey Kay, of English- 


Irish parentage, became the premier. 


danseur classique of Diaghilev’s Russian 
Ballet. It was a triumph of intense dedi- 
cation and genius. 

Presented to the Duke of Connaught 
as “The new star of the Russian Ballet, 
Anton Dolin,” young Kay was asked 
by His Highness: “And what part of 
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“Perhaps it wants to be free,” said Tara. 
“Perhaps it can only sing in the tree-tops with 
the open sky all round about.” 


But grown-up ignorance dismisses the 
argument as nonsense,,and the end is 
necessarily a tragedy. What a lovely tale 
that can open the vistas of the children’s 
imagination! 

Preata NANDAKUMAR 


which limn the character of that frail 
and little man who won for us our 
political emancipation by the invincible 
weapons peculiarly his own—of un- 
yielding gentleness, patient argument 
and determination to endure whatever 
might come. 

A couple of points struck me while 
reading tkis volume. They are men- 
tioned here in the fervent hope that they 
would be attended to in the subsequent 
impressions which I am sure will be 
needed very soon. Santoshbabu Majum- 
dar (p. 8) is a travesty of a name and 
Sharad Babu (p. 9) should have been 
Sarat Babu. Again of the two forms 
‘“Maharashtris” (p. 59) and ‘Maha- 
rashtrians™ (p. 78) which is the correct 
one? Furthermore, Satishbabu (p. 109) 
demands an introductory footnote. 

The sidelights on Bapu will always 
show us much that is often missed in a 
regular biography. 

D. K. SEN 


Russia do you come from, my lad?” 

“Horsham, Sussex, sir!” 

“.. Really! How extraordinary!” 

It was extraordinary, indeed. Partner 
to Nemchinova, Spessiva, Karsavina, 
Toumanova, Markova, and a dozen 
more of the world’s greatest ballerinas, 
Anton Dolin eventually founded his 
own company, and is now the artistic 
director of London’s Festival Ballet. 

Among the many great roles created 
for him ig that of Satan in Job, which 
he danced at the Old Vic in 1931. This 
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ballet, with its décor based on the spiri- 
tually evocative drawings of William 
Blake, was a landmark in the evolution 
of British Ballet. The energy and faith 
of Lilian Baylis, who during her long 
life cherished both opera and ballet at 
the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells, was re- 
sponsible for the company that is now 
the Royal Ballet at Covent Garden 
Opera House. Dolin paints a vivid por- 
trait of her. 

He also writes with feeling of his 
many performances at the London Coli- 
seum and Alhambra Theatres, where he 
worked in close co-operation with my 
father, the late Sir Oswald Stoll. Dolin’s 
Festival Ballet made its London début 
at the Stoll Theatre in 1950. 


George Eliot: The Woman. By Mar- 
GARET Crompton (Cassell, London. 
x-+214 pp. Ilustrated.-1960. 25s.) 

The title of this book is well-chosen 
for it is a study not of George Eliot’s 
novels, nor even primarily of the novel- 
ist, but of the woman herself. There is 
nothing particularly new in this biog- 
raphy, but the author has had the 
advantage of being able to make use of 
material published over the last few 
years; especially the seven volumes of 
George Eliot’s Letters edited by Pro- 
fessor Haight and published by the Ox- 
ford University Press, 1954-56. 

Modern literary criticism, influenced 
especially by F. R. Leavis’s The Great 
Tradition, has raised the status of 
George Eliot as a novelist and many 
today see her as the greatest English 
novelist of the nineteenth century, above 
Dickens and Thackeray. Her sensitive 
understanding of moral experience in a 
world in which the traditional religious 
beliefs were decaying has made her an 
especially sympathetic figure to the 


Management Efficiency. By P. K. 
Murti. (Efficiency Publications, Bom- 
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The most touching pages in the book 
are those devoted to Olga Spessiva. He 
claims that “Her dancing was heavenly; 
it left a feeling of spiritual wonder in 
everyone.” His account of her sad 
breakdown in New York at the end of 
her career reminds one of the fate of 
the great Nijinsky. 

Well illustrated and indexed, this 
autobiography is not only worth reading 
for its own sake, but because it throws 
illuminating light on the history of 
Russian Ballet in the West, and tells 
the story of the birth of British Ballet. 
It is of particular interest to Indian 
readers that Dolin describes his visit to 
Bombay, Delhi and Calcutta during a 
world tour. 

Dennis Gray STOLL 


modern mind. But what of the woman 
who expressed this understanding so 
brilliantly in novels like Middlemarch, 
Adam Bede and The Mill on the Floss? 
What sort of person was she? 
Margaret Crompton gives us a well- 
drawn portrait of the woman whose 
novels were to achieve such fame. 
Behind the masculine nom-de-plume 
was a very feminine person indeed. Al- 
though she had a masculine strength of 
intellect, it was allied to a personality 
with powerful emotions, which craved 
for affection and could find peace only 
in dependence upon another. This ex- 
plains her union, at the age of thirty- 
four, to George Henry Lewes, a married 
man with a doubtful reputation, and 
yet one who possessed intellect, mer- 
curial spirits, and above all one who 
was sympathique and understood her; 
a union which, though at first it shocked 
society, proved a happy and perma- 
nent one. This biography gives us a con- 
vincing assessment of a remarkable and 
fascinating woman. 
R. L. BRETT 


bay. 111 pp. 1960. Rs. 10.00) 
Professor Arnold Toynbee, in an ad- 
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dress delivered at Edinturgh University 
in 1952, predicted that in fifty years the 
world would be under the hegemony of 
the U.S.A. but that “in the twenty-first 
century, as religion captures the place 
of technology, it is possible that India, 
the conquered, will conquer her con- 
querors.” Shri Murti’s approach to the 
problems cf efficiency, in industrial and 
‘other organizations, revolves round in- 
dividual perfection as laid down in the 
Bhagavad-Gita and, if generally accept- 
ed, should help to usher in the era en- 
visaged by Professor Toynbee. 

According to the Gita, “skill in ac- 
tion” is synonymous with Yoga. When 
work is undertaken in this spirit, it is 
done with devotion and concentration. 

To the unattached worker [as Swami 
Vivekanande points out] all-duties are equally 
good and form an efficient instrument with 
which selfishness and sensuality may be killed 
and the freedom of the soul secured. 


With the ideals of top units in any 


The Reality of Religion. By JEHAN- 
GIR M. SHAPOORJEE. (Ganesh and Co., 
Madras. 135 pp. 1960. Rs. 6.00) 

This book is a laudable effort to help 
the averaze man in his spiritual im- 
‘provement. To the many who oppose 
the idea of seeking enlightenment with 
the help of a Guru, the author explains 
that just as it is necessary to follow a 
guide when exploring some unknown 
territory, it is important to seek the 
help of a higher being if you wish to 
reach the Great Unknown. 

The author confesses that though he 
had endeavoured for a long time to re- 
solve the mysteries of life, he had failed, 
as it was beyond his capacity to im- 
bibe deep and mystical philosophies. It 
was during this state of despair that 
he met Baba Sai Mirchandani, whose 
personality made an immediate impact 
on his mind. Impressed by his sincerity 
and deep wisdom, he accepted him as 
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organization set so high, success at 
every point is obviously assured. 

The book includes a biographical 
sketch of Dr. T. M. Pai, a very effec- 
tive social worker, and chapters on the 
evolution of managers, on the revival 
of the art of managernent, on scientific 
management and on what constitutes 
the vital force which makes for effi- 
ciency, together with well-chosen ex- 
cerpts from Eastern and Western 
writers. Shri Murti has taken a great 
deal of trouble in order to drive home 
his point. It is hoped that, as a result, 
he will succeed in convincing the un- 
regenerate that since “idealism is the 
most enlightened form of self-interest,” 
his arguments cannot be controverted. 

Hira C. VAKEEL 


[We regret having to publish the sad news 
that, since this review was written, the author, 
Shri P. K. Murti, has suddenly passed away 
He succumbed to a heart attack on February 
16th, 1961—Ep.] 


his Master, and found confirmation 
from many quarters of the basic con- 
cepts of his preaching, which was based 
on righteousness, truth and love, and 
which, above all, did not call for any 
change of religion. 

Considerable attention is devoted to 
the four predecessors of Sai Mirchan- 
dani who are known to their followers 
as the Masters of Shah Daraz. In in- 
verse ckronological order, they were Sai 
Giani born in 1890, who incidentally 
commenced life as a barrister, Sai 
Sakhi, Sai Nanak Yusuf and Sai Sachal, 
the last named having been a Sufi 
mystic, 

It is enlightening to note that though 
professing different religious faiths, 
these Masters made no difference be- 
tween castes and creeds, and the Mus- 
lim Sai Sakhi chose to bequeath his 
spiritual mantle to Sai Giani, a Hindu 
by birth. 

RosHAN KOTHAWALA 
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The Devil and I. By Orre R. 
THomepson. (Philosophical Library, New 
York. 69 pp. 1960. $3.75) 


Psychologists tell us there is a reason for 
everything we do, so I suppose that each 
person who sets out to write a book has a 
definite purpose in mind [says the author in 
the course of her Preface] Mine is to help 
those who are in search of the Kingdom of 
God. 


Brought up in a family which enjoyed 
morning service, Sunday school and 
the Sunday evening “song and praise 
service” the writer seems to have been 
conditioned from her earliest years to 
undertake such a task. She relates simply 
but forcefully the story of the Hor- 
muzd-Ahriman struggle which went on 


Everything for a Smile. By N C. 
ZAMINDAR. (Triveni Publishers, Masuli- 
patam. 122 pp. 1960. Rs. 2.00) 

Covering a wide field, the fifty 
essays presented here are in the nature 
of random reflections showing different 
aspects of the author’s own character, 
and though readers may disagree with 
some of his ideas, many strike a re- 
sponsive chord. 

Shri Zamindar ranges from matters 
of moment to trivialities, from the 
philosophic to the mundane, but through 
ali there is an undercurrent of humour 
which, though never biting, is often 
cynical, as when he discusses the effect 
that the “Kaldor pattern” of taxation 
is likely to have on the Indian economy. 
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in her consciousness, of the slow drift- 
ing away from earlier habits of faith 
and prayer as life closed in on her and 
brought with it worries, fear, self-pity 
and resentment, and of how she re- 
traced her steps, putting what she 
calls “the communication system be- 
tween God and herself” in order only 
to discover that “He was closer to her 
than her breath, nearer than hands 
and feet.” She learnt what it meant to 
have absolute reliance on God, and, 
having discovered this “Open Sesame” 
leading to peace and rest of soul, Mrs. 
Thompson decided to tell her story 
for the benefit of those stumbling along 
the route. The result of that decision 
is a thoughtful and encouraging book. 

HLA C. VAKEEL 


There is wisdom in many of his ap- 
parently light-hearted little essays. He 
does not hesitate to question accepted 
proverbial wisdom; for, as he says, 
questionings are a part of mental 
hygiene. 

A mood of gentler understanding is 
revealed in the essay “Meeting and 
Parting,” and few will gainsay his 
Statement that everybody has his own 
crucifixion, and that “verily the mea- 
sure of one’s greatness is proportionate 
to the amount of sympathy and charity 
which one shows on one’s cross.” 

A book to be picked up in moments 
of leisure, for though it contains food 
for thought, it 1s offered in a form that 
is easily assimilated. 

RosHAN KOoTHAWALA 
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A HISTORY OF DHARMASHASTRA 


FIVE BULKY VOLUMES of History of 
Dharmashastva have so far been com- 
pleted by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. P. 
V. Kane and he is at present busy on 
the sixth and last volume of his mag- 
num opus. In undertaking to write this 
History, Dr. Kane kept up the old 
Brahmanical tradition of learning and 
scholarship. 

Even a cursory glance at the volumes 
and their contents is enough to give an 
idea of the vast extent of the field 
covered by the learned author. The real 
cyclopedic nature of the History is fully 
appreciated, however, only if we know 
the comprehensive scope of Dharma- 
shasiva. Almost an ocean of literature 
exists about it in Sanskrit. 

“Hindu Law” is but a poor expres- 
sion for Dharmashastra, which by its 
very nature is an extremely complicated 
affair. Three cardinal principles govern 
it: the customary law (ackhara); law 
and administration of justice (vyava- 
kara); and expiation (prayaschttia). An 
organic unity of law, religion and moral- 
ity is thus secured, and hardly any as- 
pect of life, from the birth of a baby 
to the burning of the dead, escapes the 
bounds of such a law. Legal offences 
are moral sins also, and along with 
punishment for the crime expiation for 
the sin is also prescribed. 

That is not all. There is gradation 
in the intensity of crime, depending on 
the rank of the persons involved. Pro- 
vincial practices again are different. The 
Davabhaga school, for instance, is cur- 
rent in Bengal, as Mayukha is in the 
island of Bombay, North Konkan and 
Gujarat. For the rest of India, Mita- 
kshera is an accepted authority. Their 
limits are nowhere clearly defined and 
till recently there were non-Hindu com- 
munities governed by the Hindu Law! 
To crown all the difficulties in the study 
of Dkarmashastra, the extent of avail- 
able texts is a formidable obstacle. 

There are more than 500 authorities 
and their pithy Sanskrit texts to be con- 


sulted. An added complication is that 
eminent judicial authorities, in India 
and abroad, have pronounced varying 
and at times conflicting judgments in 
cases under the Hincu Law. These re- 
quire to be critically examined for the 
project undertaken. 

The Himalayan nature of the work 
involved can now be realized and the 
fact that MM. Dr. Kane has been 
working on this History for over thirty 
years can be appreciated better. The 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, sponsored the publication of the 
History of Dharmashastra, and Vol- 
ume I was offered to the public in 1930. 
In it we have a brief outline of the 
meaning, scope and sources of Dharma- 
Shastra and lists of accepted authorities 
and their works. Two longish Appen- 
dixes list the texts available and their 
authors, respectively. Not satisfied with 
mere listing, MM. Kane has tried to 
ascertain the period to which these be- 
longed, in which they must have been 
composed or current. By his studious 
and careful judgment, Dr. Kane has 
become an accepted authority. 

With its 1366 pages, Volume II is 
the biggest of all published so far. It 
considers the division of the society into 
classes (vernas) and of mortal life into 
stages (ashramas). Duties and cere- 
monies attached to persons passing 
through these stages in life are carefully 
described and, in doing so, the cyclo- 
pedic nature of MM. Kane’s work 
reveals itself. Various problems which 
today beset a social reformer, or even 
an administrator in the broader sense 
of the term, are treated as they cropped 
up centuries ago. A general Index and 
another of important Sanskrit words are 
provided at the end. 

Three main topics are covered in the 
third Volume: Rajadharma (duties of 
the King); Vyavahsara (law and ad- 
ministration of justice); and Sadackara 
(the conduct of the good Jcitizen]). 
The duties and responsibilities of the 
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sovereign of a State, as cited from an- 
cient Hindu texts, have a topicality even 
in the democracy of today. Dharma was 
the supreme power in the State, even 
above the King, who was but an instru- 
ment to achieve.the ordained goal. The 
coronation ceremony symbolized the 
consent of the people, and it meant an 
undertaking by the King to govern well 
and according to the dictates, not of 
his own sweet will, but of the Dharma. 

Law and administration of justice 
through the ages past is explained in the 
second section. We are transported into 
a past in which social conditions were 
altogether different, many problems 
were being faced for the first time and 
leaders of society were seen devising 
ways and means of adjusting it to 
changing conditions. A long list of high 
functionaries of the State with their 
Sanskrit names is indicative of the state 
of ancient polity. In addition to the 
usual information, there is a list of 
cases cited in which judgments on 
Hindu Law have been pronounced 
during the British régime. 

As the name implies, the third sec- 
tion deals with the conduct of the good 
(citizen). That must be taken to be a 
standard expected, as in a fast-changing 
society, no hard and fast rules could 
be supplied for conduct. In ancient 
scriptures, the stress is laid on follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the good. That 
is why Sedachara assumes an important 
place in the Hindu Law. To study the 
changing pattern of Sadackara through- 
out the many centuries past while 
society underwent changes in its make- 
up is interesting, although the task of 
tracing the outline even must be consi- 
dered far too complicated for a single 
scholar. Yet MM. Kane has achieved 
wonderful mastery and clarity, born of 
a clear understanding. 

Volume IV covers the subject of sins 
and their expiation, funerary rites, 
offerings to manes and pilgrimage. Here 
again the historical aspect of the form 
of certain rites and rituals calls for care- 
ful study of the available material. The 
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list of places of pilgrimage is indeed 
impressive. This volume appeared in 
1953. 

Complications multiply as the monu- 
mental work draws to a close. In the 
fifth Volume, vratas, uésavas and Kala 
are considered. Vrata may be described 
as fast or a religious undertaking to do 
something, to avoid certain things, as a 
means to regulate the control over 
natural tendencies. Utsava is celebra- 
tion and Kala considers the auspicious 
time for any deed. But such a considera- 
tion involves measurement of time into 
days, weeks, fortnights, etc., and the 
lunar or solar (including luni-solar) 
calendars. The problem of calendars is 
formidable in itself, because of the vast 
variety and usages. But to our pleasure 
we find MM. Kane giving a clear, defi- 
nite picture, built out of bewilderingly 
vast material. 

In the final Volume, in preparation, 
the various religious sects, their philos- 
ophies, achievements and contributions 
will be considered and the learned 
author, after almost completing the 
Himalayan task, undertaken as a labour 
of love, will of course give us his mature 
judgment on the present state of cul- 
tural progress. It will be his proud 
privilege to assess the contribution 
many leaders and moulders of public 
opinion have made, or even the Indian 
Republic has made, for that matter, by 
enacting many laws of social reform in 
the welfare state. For these reasons, the 
concluding volume of the History oj 
Dharmashastra is bound to be the 
crowning piece of the entire imposing 
structure, 

The hard work and tireless energy 
that made the six volumes possible can- 
not be imagined. People will not believe 
even today that MM. Kane did not 
have the services of a stenographer. 
Everything that has appeared in print 
was written in his own hand, with the 
orthodox pen-holder and nib, not even 
the fountain-pen that has become so 
common. His extensive indexes have al- 
most all been prepared by him, the 
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usual mechanical services a good pub- 
lishing house is supposed to provide 
being absent in this country. Needless 
to add, he is his only help in reading 
the proofs. The list of other books he 
had to consult would be indicative of 
the vast reading that went into the 
writing of this History. 

It may not be known that MM. Kane 
is within his sphere of the History oj 
Dhar mashastra, when he settles some of 
the knotty points about the age or 
origin of the epics, Mahabharata or 
Ramayana, or the merits of the theory 
of Roman astrology having been intro- 
duced into Indian life. The problem of 
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the Arya settlers and their “opponents” 
in the Gangetic plains, the Indus Valley 
Civilization and its connection with 
Sanskrit-speaking peoples— all have 
come in appropriately; and MM. Kane, 
like a lucid judge, sets forth first the 
many points of view advanced and then 
refutes them one by one and concludes 
with his own view backed by convinc- 
ing argument. This aspect of this 
History has a wider appeal and in con- 
sequence it becomes a book of everyday 
life for everyone. It is a great contribu- 
tion to the study of Indology, by a 
scholar of simple hakits and of high in- 
tellect. 

S. R. TIKEKAK 


“ DHARMA OR WHOLE DUTY ” 


LET IT NOT be understood at all, that 
I mean by “family duties” and “nation- 
al duties,” false attachments to the 
family or to the nation. Family duty 
consists not In sensuality or pleasure- 
hunting, but in cultivating and in ele- 
vating the emotional nature (the fourth 
principle), of ourselves and of our 
family; in being equally “kind,” not 
only to the members of the family, but 
also to all creatures, and in enjoying all 
such pleasures of the family life as are 
consistent with the acquirement of 
“wealth” (all the means necessary for 
the performance of Dharma or whole 
duty) according to the teachings of 
Valluvar, and in utilizing such pleasures 
and means for the performance of our 
duty to our nation. Patriotism consists 
similarly in theosophizing our own 
nation, in not only getting ourselves rid 
of our national defects, as well as other 


members of the nation rid of the same, 
but also in strengthening in ourselves 
and in our nation as a whole, all the 
noble qualities which belong to our 
nation; in the enjovment of the priv- 
ileges* of the nation and using them as 
a means for the performance of 
Dharma. Tf family duties are taken due 
care of, our duties to the nation and 
to humanity would, to a great extent, 
take care of themselves unimpeded. Our 
national duties, if strictly performed, 
serve to purify our fifth lower principle 
of its dross and to establish and develop 
the better part of it, while the per-` 
formance of our duty to Humanity or 
the realization of universal tolerance 
and mercy, purifies the lower (human) 
stuff in the fifth higher principle and 
makes it divine, thus enabling us to free 
ourselves gradually from the bonds of 
ignorance common to all human beings. 

—W. Q. JUDGE 


* I use this word “ privilege ” in its ethical sense; privileges are to the patriot what the 


‘* pleasures” are to the family life. 
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- Point out the “Way” — however dimly, 
and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

—The Votce of the Stlence 
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SIMPLIFICATION 


[ We reprint this Editorial from THE ARYAN PATH, October 1932. — ED.] 


I came hither (Craigenputtoch ) solely with the design to simplify my 
way of lıfe and to secure the independence through which I could be 
enabled to remain true to myself. 

— THOMAS CARLYLE 

Life is the apprenticeship to progressive renunciation, to the steady 
diminution of our claims, of our hopes, of our powers, of our liberty. 

— AMIEL 


SIMPLIFICATION of varieties and sizes of products and of stocks is an 
important aim of modern business, making it possible for the manufactur- 
er to cheapen production and for the merchant to have less money tied up 
and less space devoted to slowly moving items. Tremendous savings in 
many lines are attributed to the increasing application of this principle. 

The lesson for the individual is obvious. The most important application 
of simplification from the standpoint of each man, is to his own life—t6 
his possessions, emotions, desires, and thoughts. Our lives are not purpose- 
ful, moving toward their goal with the irresistible sweep of a river seeking 
the sea, because our interests are diverse; we lack the discrimination to 
sift out and discard the inconsequential. 

Once a man resolves to live as soul, he has to subject his whole nature 
to a careful analysis, to differentiate between that which is in line with his 
object and that which offers resistance, to its achievement. As a man pre- 
paring for a long and arduous journey discards all luggage but the bare 
essentials, that he may not be impeded in his advance, so the soul must 
strip itself of all the hampering impedimenta with which it sees it can 
dispense, however harmless they may be in themselves. 

If simplification is to be attained, the criterion of selection must be that 
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which is necessary. There are innumerable things which may appear desir- 
able, but the necessities of the soul are few and as easily recognizable as 
those for the body. To keep our physical instrument in good condition, 
fresh air, pure water, wholesome food, and adequate clothing and shelter 
are indispensable. So simple are the actual needs of the body, from the 
standpoint of the soul. From that viewpoint, the accumulation of wealth 
as an end, instead of merely as an instrument of service, is a waste of 
time, and, worse, leads almost certainly to an obscuring of the real purpose 
of life. 

The refinements of civilization have their place, if sight be not lost of 
their true function, which is to contribute toward freeing the soul from the 
trammels of sensuous existence. Time-saving appliances, for example, are 
good if the time and energy thus saved are devoted to more constructive 
purposes. Things of beauty in the home are good to the extent that they 
create an atmosphere conducive to high and noble thinking. Thus tested 
in the light of the soul’s needs the necessary things, comparatively few in 
number, are recognized and all the rest can be dismissed from the mind, 
clearing our consciousness of all the host of non-essentials which have 
cluttered it. 

Similarly the emotional nature must be subjected to scrutiny. Most of 
our emotional reactions are a hindrance to the soul. A few, simple, strong 
emotions rooted in the Impersonality of the higher nature are all that are 
needed—pity for all animate things; gratitude to the Instructors of the 
race; desire to learn that we may help with knowledge; and aspiration so 
that its light may energize and guide us. Our simplification programme 
will involve discarding all the rest. 

Desire is an indispensable part of the equipment of him who seeks the 
heights. But as a heap of sticks is to a ladder, so are ungoverned, unrelated 
desires to a dominating purpose. To carry the simile further, desires. 
contributory but subordinate to the attainment of a worthy aim are the 
rungs, held in place and made of use by the side-pieces which represent 
the synthesizing purpose. It is the multiplicity of desires, the concern 
arising from attending to the inclination of the senses, that draws our 
thoughts first in one direction and then in another. Countless are the 
channels into which the thoughts of the personal man tend to flow and 
many the ruses of material nature to scatter his force and hold him back 
among the mediocre of the race. 

There are as many potential reactions of like or dislike as there are ob- 
jects and creatures in the universe. When one recognizes that, if he is wise, 
he defies with vigour their power over him. He sets out deliberately to 
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use the law of attraction and repulsion, instead of remaining its puppet. 
By working intelligently with the law, he comes at last to transcend it, in 
the only true sense. 

But the control of thoughts must go hand-in-hand with the abolition of 
selfish desires. We strengthen the desires on which we let our thoughts 
dwell, and, conversely, our desires intrigue our thoughts. Controlled 
thought goes by a straight line to its goal, like the arrow from a skilful 
archer’s bow. The thoughts of most resemble more the purposeless course 
of a fly on a summer day, darting idly now here, now there, and back 
again, with only the negative result of dissipation of energy. 

Control of thoughts calls for constant vigilance and the practice of 
steady concentration on the task at hand. To whatever object the incon- 
stant mind goes out, it must be subdued, brought back, and consciously 
directed to the subject under consideration. It is by brooding over an idea, 
studying it from every angle, that intuitive perception is cultivated. 

Simplification means purification of human nature, the material field of 
human consciousness; this nature, electrical and magnetic in essence, is 
capable of attracting and repulsing the invisible constituents which form 
the basis of bodily cells. The secret of magnetic personality, the radiant 
personality, the peace- and power-emitting personality is locked up in the 
process of purification, symbolized in the rite of Baptism, which in actual- 
ity every chela under training is made to practise. 


THE SITUATION that has not its Duty, its Ideal, was never yet occupied 
by man. Yes here, in this poor, miserable, hampered despicable Actual, 
wherein thou even now standest, here or nowhere is thy Ideal: work it 
out therefrom ; and working, believe, live, be free. Fool, the Ideal is in 
thyself, the impediment too is ın thyself: thy Condition is but the stuff 
thou art to shape that same Ideal out of: what matters whether such 
stuff be of this sort or that, so the Form thou give it be heroic, be poetic? 
O thou that pinest in the imprisonment of the Actual, and criest bitterly 
to the gods for a kingdom wherein to rule and create, know this of a 
truth: the thing thou seekest is already with thee, “here or nowhere,” 
couldst thou only see | 

— THOMAS CARLYLE 


THE PLAYS OF 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


(Dr. D. V. K. Raghavacharyula, M.A., Ph.D. (Andhra), Ph.D. ( Penn- 
sylvania ), who at present teaches in the Department of English, Andhra 
University, has already contributed often to our pages. We publish below 
the first part of his long and thoughtful essay, a special contmbution for 
the centenary of Rabindranath Tagore’s birth. Two more parts will 
appear in May and June. 

Rabindranath Tagore was far more even than one of the greatest of 
Indian poets. He absorbed with avid appreciation what was beautiful 
from many sources, Eastern and Western; and from his majestic and 
serene mind it issued forth again in a fresh, clear stream : spiritual truths 
spoken with a poet’s warmth, a delicacy of sensuous perception that 
owed everything to an austere purity of soul, an urgent creative impulse 
in words and line and colour and music of which the source was a 
tranquil detachment. — Ep. ] 


I 


RasinpRANATH TAGORE was a Passionate Pilgrim in quest of beauty and 
vision. The réles of patriot, reformer and prophet were in him merged 
into a unified personality, in expressing which his artistic imagination 
reflected the soul of resurgent India. It is indeed a tribute to our times 
that they have made possible the appearance of an artist who, although 
he was vitally engaged in the national battle, had the capacity to rise 
pheenix-like above the battle. It is often presumed that the artist is 
capable of relieving his mind from the immediacy of circumstance, and 
that he is not oppressed by the trifling minutie of the daily strife. Tagore 
was an artist above everything else, and his esthetic detachment enabled 
him to assess properly the more significant relationships between our past 
and our present, our predicament and our destiny, our own culture and 
that of the world. Thus he remains the symbol of our age, and of our 
national consciousness in a sense far more important than the rest of our 
forbears. Tagore effected a fruitful synthesis in his career and achieve- 
ment between our Renaissance and our Reformation. As a child of the 
Indian Renaissance, he emphasized the values of intellectual and imagina- 
tive creation. As a product of the Indian Reformation, he stressed the 
need of relating the enlightenment of outward Nature with the ilumina- 
tion of the inner Spirit. And, in doing so, he was bringing to national 
remembrance the nearly forgotten verities of our culture: Satyam, 
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Shivam and Sundaram. All the artistic output of his long life was a projec- 
tion of this quick pulp of national consciousness into the enduring moulds 
of vital imagination. 

A word must be said at the outset of Tagore’s dramatic method and its 
fidelity to the traditions of Indian drama. A student of Western literature 
may perhaps feel disappointed at finding that Tagore’s plays do not 
reveal the usual principles of dramatic structure found in the great drama 
of the West. The tragic rhythm of conflict, passion and purpose, which 
describes the tragic hero’s self-consummation, is not the basic dramatic 
rhythm of his plays. In those plays in which he did try to introduce this 
pattern, {he failed to concretize the dramatic illusion. His best drama, on 
the other hand, is the result of a transfusion of folk-elements into the 
texture of classical Indian drama. Indian drama, by and large, is sym- 
phonic in its construction. Its rhythm is the rhythm of flux, wherein self- 
consciousness is not overreached and destroyed, but is rather softened 
through the variations of mood and reminiscence until it flows back into 
the process of life without causing much lasting expenditure of spiritual 
vitality. Western tragedy does achieve this final equivalence ultimately, 
but its total action is somewhat anterior to self-fulfilment. Its thematic 
content is geared to the fated doom of the hero, rather than to a certain 
spiritual committedness issuing from the tragic epiphany. This does not of 
course mean that Indian drama is better as art form than Western drama, 
or vice versa. In fact, each dramatic form is appropriate to its own 
cultural matrix, out of which each grew organically; and each is structured 
adequately in terms of the self-images its culture predicates. 

Western Man, to venture a generalization, strips nature to its physical 
basis, so that it becomes a continuum of phenomena analyzable by means 
of rational categories. The source of tragic conflict is then usually located 
at points where reality transcends empirical fact, thus involving the hero’s 
rational self and his spiritual consciousness in a mutually disastrous 
tension. The two selves cannot occur simultaneously: one or the other must 
give way. On the other hand, the image of man in Indian literature, 
if we are to believe our writers at all, is cast differently. Nature is 
conceived as a dynamic, plastic continuum, at once empirical and transcen- 
dental. The Universe is an intelligible syntax of vitalities, and Man, too, is 
the seed-plot of the Infinite. Since time and eternity are continuous —and 
contiguous, too— Man’s identity in one ensures his possibility in the other. 
Indian drama reflects this image of man in whom the rational and the 
transcendental selves are coterminal with each other: hence its basic 
thythm is one of flux, rather than that of conflict, Steeped in the spirit of 
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Indian literature as he was, Tagore naturally—-and perhaps uncon- 
sciously — shaped his great drama in a fashion once sanctified by Kalidasa, 
Bhavabhuti and Sri Harsha. 

The point may be illustrated by contrasting the treatment of an analo- 
gous theme by two writers: one from the. West, and the pther from the 
East— Tagore himself. Nathaniel Hawthorne’s story, Eikan Brand, and 
Tagore’s Sanyasi both deal with the consequences of intellectual with- 
drawal from humanity and of the repudiation of involvement with the 
general heart of Man: both stories in fact stress ultimately an identical 
message. Both of the writers insist that isolation is disastrous, because it 
breeds intellectual pride, and that salvation is to be sought in the common 
grace of shared life with other fellow human beings. But the images of 
Man which seek to symbolize the action leading to this spiritual discovery 
are strikingly different. Ethan Brand had lost his “ holy sympathy, ” 
whereby his moral nature had ceased to keep pace with improvement of 
the intellect. Just at the moment he becomes aware of his Unpardonable 
Sin, he plunges into a brick kiln and dies in the engulfing flames. In other 
words, he meets annihilation with the full, expressive force of his egohood, 
with the 1ypical tragic self-assurance of Western Man. 

Tagore’s Sanyasi, on the contrary, repudiates renunciation on discover- 
ing that it offers not the challenge and the opportunity to life of Life. 
Consequently, he decides to break the barriers of spiritual egohood he had 
built around himself as a mask and to join the lot of common humanity. 
The figure of the child occurs in each of the stories at the psychological 
moment. In Hawthorne’s story, it provides a backdrop of ironic relief, 
of the possibility of a world of grace and innocence, which is bypassed 
cruelly by the self-centred experience of calamity. In Tagore’s story, the 
child is the agent of redemption; for she strikes a chord of memory in the 
heart of the ascetic and brings him back into contact with meaning and 
value. The symbolic juxtaposition of the hermit and the householder in 
the final scene of Tagore’s play and the merging of the isolated, protesting 
soul of man into the stream of the people reinforces the insight that man 
must define his being within the wider context of Becoming. Significantly 
enough, Tagore considered Sanyasi (whose earlier version was Nature’s 
Revenge) to be the basic statement of all his writing: the Joy of attaining 
the Infinite within the Finite. 

While Tagore derived his philosophy of dramatic form from our classical 
tradition, he borrowed freely from the structural elements of Indian folk- 
drama. When the peak of achievement was passed and our ancient litera- 
ture had reached a plateau as a result of historical decadence and obsoles- 
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cence of creative energy, the original vision that had informed the great 
classics became bogged down in rhetoric and stylistic improvisation. But 
in our folk-literature, and in the many Dionysian subterfuges of the 
folk-mind, the old zest for life lived on. The Ram-Lila and the Krishna- 
Lila in northesn India, the Jatra in Bengal, and the Yaksha-Gana and 
Kuravanji in south India retained a certain raw vitality of the old imagi- 
nation, which was turned to purpose by many writers of the modern 
Indian Renaissance. : j 

Tagore was again a pioneer in this respect. Most of his plays have the 
flavour of the Bengali folk-drama, the Jatra. They are slices from life 
set against a background of fairs, festivals, processions and carnivals. The 
Post Office, The King of the Dark Chamber, Red Oleanders and Mukta Dhara 
are cases in point. They are among his best works, and in them the 
writer gives us, not dramatic form of the Western type, but the art of 
seeking in the Indian tradition. The audience and the stage feel each 
other’s identity and immediacy of perception. Tagore’s theatre is a 
temple, where the eternal identity of You and I is celebrated as in the 
folk-drama and the Mystery Play. That this was his purpose as a dramatist 
can be observed from his remarks on The Stage :— 


That is why I like the Jatra plays of our country. There is not so much 
of gulf separating the stage from the audience. The business of interpre- 
tation and enjoyment is carried out by both in hearty co-operation, and 
the spirit of the play, which is the real thing, is showered from player to 
spectator and from spectator to player in a very carnival of delight.... 
The European wants his truth concrete....In the Orient, pomp and 
ceremony, play and rejoicing, are all easy and simple. It is because we 
serve our feasts on plantain leaves that it becomes possible to attain the 
real object of a feast — to invite the whole world to a little home... .If 
the Hindu spectator has not been too far infected with the greed for 
realism, and the Hindu artist still has any respect for his craft and skill, 
the best thing they can do for themselves is to regain their freedom by 
making a clean sweep of the costly rubbish that has accumulated round 
about and is clogging the stage. 


Tagore’s plays, then, in spite of the fact that they throw out cascades 
of lyric delight and supersensuous imagery, are very simple and far from 
being extravagant in their design and construction. 


D. V. K. RAGHAVACHARYULU 
(To be concluded ) 


THE BUDDHIST DOCTRINE OF KARMA 


[ Bhadanta Bhikshu Sangharakshita, author of A Survey of Buddhism, 
is already well known to our readers. This article is a chapter from his 
forthcoming book. The Herstage of Buddhism. He explains with a 
scholarly thoroughness the great doctrine of moral responsibility known 
as Karma, and introduces the reader to the different classifications of 
karmic effects ; and he reminds us that “the five ntyamas not only all act 
upon one another, but are collectively acted upon by the higher and 
wider containing reality of the Universal Consciousness. ” — Ep. ] 


‘Tse Laws in accordance with which individualized consciousness deter- 
mines being are ccvered by the compendious term Karma, while the 
actual process is elucidated in the complex of teachings pictorially repre- 
sented in Buddhist ert by the ‘‘ Wheel of Life” ( bhavacakra). 

So far as its usage in connection with Buddhism is concerned, the word 
karma is often employed in a gravely erroneous manner. Some writers 
make it mean not only “action,” its literal meaning, but “tbe result of 
action,” for which Buddhist literature reserves separate terms such as 
harmavipaka and karmaphala. Others use it in the sense of “fate” or 
“destiny,” sometimes even going so far as to maintain that according to 
Buddhism whatever happens to us, whether pleasant or painful, comes 
about as the result of previous karma. This confusion must be cleared up 
before the different types of karma are enumerated. 

Though having the literal meaning of “action,” karma in this context 
invariably means ‘“‘act of volition.” Thus we get the important equation 
karma = cetana (volition ) = saviska@ras ( “formative” or rebirth-producing 
psychological factors). As opposed to Jainism, Buddhism maintains that 
involuntary actions, whether of body, speech or mind, do not constitute 
karma and therefore cannot bring about the results accruing to karma. 
This does not mean that such actions produce no results at all: the unin- 
tentional dropping of a brick on our own toes hurts no less than if we had 
done it deliberately, perhaps more. It only means that unwilled actions do 
not modify character. The confusion arises because the fact that according 
to Buddhism there is a relation of “cause” and “effect” between karma, 
or act of will, and karmavipdka, the fruit of that act in the form of 
pleasant or painful experience, has led some unwary students to jump to 
the conclusion that the law of Karma and the law of cause and effect are 
synonymous. Karma (or more correctly karma and karmavipãka ) is only 
one particular type of cause-effect relation. The Ntkdya-Agama discourses 
represent the Buddaa as repeatedly condemning the doctrine of fatalism 
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and as declaring that though He teaches that every willed action produces 
an experienced effect, He does not teach that all experienced effects are 
products of willed action or karma. 

This important distinction is elaborated in the formula of the five 
miyamas, or different orders of cause-effect or conditionality obtaining in 
the universe. They are utu-ntyama, physical inorganic order; btja-niyama, 
physical organic or biological order; mano-niyama (non-volitional) 
mental order ; karma-myama, volitional order; and dharma-ntyama, tran- 
scendental order. To distinguish effects produced by one niyama from 
those produced by another is not always easy. Some effects, in fact, 
can be brought about by any ntyama. Suppose there is a man suffering 
from fever. The complaint may be due to a sudden change of tempera- 
ture (utu-niyama), to the presence of a virus (bija-niyama), to mental 
strain or worry or to tension due to experiences taking place in the 
dhydnas (mano-niyama ), to the fact that in a previous life he had harmed 
someone (karma-niyama), or to chemical and cellular changes occurring in 
the body consequent upon transcendental realization (dharma-niyama ), 

This doctrine has an important practical bearing. Critics of the Dharma 
sometimes allege that Buddhists are indifferent to human suffering, and 
take no steps to relieve it, because their religion teaches them to regard it 
as the result of past karma. However true this may be of Hinduism, 
which generally inclines to a fatalistic view of Karma, or even of some 
less instructed Buddhists in Asian lands, the accusation certainly does not 
hold good in respect of the Buddha and His Teaching. Buddhists are 
urged to make every effort to remove disease, privation and want in all their 
ignoble, soul-crippling, life-destroying forms, because, not being enlight- 
ened, they cannot know by which m:yama they have been brought about. 
Only after making every attempt to remove a certain condition, and find- 
ing that although other circumstances are favourable an unknown factor 
frustrates all our efforts, are we entitled to apply the method of residues 
and conclude that the condition is due to past karma. In any case, it 
would be a mistake to regard the karma-niyama as an absolutely self- 
contained system. Despite the contrary impression sometimes created by 
modern writers, the five ntyamas net only all act upon one another, but 
are collectively acted upon by the higher and wider containing reality of 
the Universal Consciousness ( dlayavutjadna).1 Unless this is borne constant- 
ly in mind, the drily analytic manner in which such writers tabulate and 


1 For a detauled account see TaAKakusu: Essentials of Buddhist Philosophy (Indian 
Edition, 1956), pp. 23-39. 
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chart the workings of Karma may make us feel that we have to do not 
with the heart-throbs of a living human mind and character but with an 
intricate piece of dead mechanism. 

The different types of karma are described in the Abhidharma literature 
with a wealth of illustrative detail. Here we shall be briefly concerned only 
with the broad principles of classification. These are seven in number. 
Karmas may be grouped in accordance with: their ethical status; the 
“door” through which they act; the appropriateness of the resultant 
experiences; their time and relative priority of taking effect; the nature 
of their function ; and the plane of existence on which they mature. 

Of these principles, the first is the most important, since this constitutes 
the basis of the rest. From the point of view of its ethical status or quality 
a volition (including its concomitant mental factor) is either wholesome 
(kusala) or unwholesome (akuSala), Unwholesome volition is that rooted 
in greed (lobha), hate (dvesa) and delusion (moha)—a primitive for- 
mula—and wholesome volition that rooted in the opposite of these pas- 
sions, that is to say, rooted in contentment, love and mental pellucidity. 

Each of these two types of volition can act either directly through the 
“door” of the mind (the terminology is not to be taken too literally) or 
indirectly through the door of the body or the door of speech. 

On this fact are based two of the most important ethical findings of 
Buddhism. First, that a man will reap the consequences not only of what 
he has intentionally said and done, but also of what he has deliberately 
thought, or allowed himself to think, without giving it overt expression in 
_word or deed. One who, in the vigorous language of the New Testament, 
looks at a woman to lust after her, not only bas already committed 
adultery with her in his heart but, under the operation of the karma- 
niyama, will one day suffer the consequences of adultery. This does not 
quite mean that we are no less answerable for a passing dirty thought 
than for the actual unwholesome deed. Volitions admit of varying degrees 
of intensity. A volition that fulfils itself in word or deed is generally 
stronger than one that does not, and a strong volition will obviously pro- 
duce greater results than a weak volition. Whether wholesome or unwhole- 
some, however, a mind-volition of the degree of intensity that normally 
results in word or deed or both will, even if denied overt vocal or bodily 
expression, undoubtedly bring about the same pleasant or painful expe- 
riences that the actual performance of the deed would have done. The 
point is illustrated by a number of charming traditional anecdotes, like 
the Chinese pilgrim’s story about the old woman who worshipped a dog’s 
tooth thinking it was the Buddha's, or the Zen story of the monk who 
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carried a pretty girl across a stream and then forgot her while his more 
straitlaced companion “carried ” her in his mind all the way back to the 
monastery. Tales such as these, which generations of Buddhists have 
‘found more illuminating than pages of psychological analysis, link the first 
with the second of the two important ethical findings based on the relation 
between volition and “doors.” 

On account of this second finding Buddhist ethics has been described as 
an ethics of intention. Words and deeds are wholesome or unwholesome, it 
says, nct in themselves, but according to whether they are the expres- 
sions of wholesome or of unwholesome volitions. Despite its formidable 
lists of rules, therefore, Buddhist ethics consists essentially in the cultiva- 
tion of a morally healthy mental attitude towards life. The rules, whether 
those prescribed for the monk or those prescribed for the layman, merely 
represent the normal behaviour-pattern of one in whom such an attitude 
is predominant. 

Both ethical status and doors enter into the third principle of classifica- 
tion, that according to the appropriateness of the resultant experiences. 
In the Citla— and Mahd-kammavtbhangasuttas, or Greater and Lesser Dis- 
courses on the Analysis of Volitions,? the Buddha makes it clear that 
those who are given to the taking of life, cruelty, anger, envy, avarice and 
pride, all of which are acts rooted in unhealthy volitions, will be reborn 
in states of suffering, or, if reborn as men, will be short-lived, diseased, 
ugly, despised, poor and of mean descent. Contrariwise, those whose acts 
of body, speech and mind are the opposite of these, being rooted in 
healthy attitudes, will be reborn in the blissful higher planes of existence, 
or, if reborn as men, will be long-lived, healthy, handsome, respected, 
wealthy and of distinguished family. Other texts give further examples of 
this type of correspondence. One declares stupidity to be the result of 
mental indolence, and intelligence of a desire to learn. In the case of this 
principle of classification one should be careful not to pervert the 
Buddha’s Teaching by arguing that, for example, poverty is invariably 
the punishment for “bad” and riches the reward of “good” karmas per- 
formed in past lives; for this would be to fall a victim to the very mis- 
understandings which we have tried to clear up at the beginning of the 
discussion. 

With regard to time and relative priority of effect, the fourth and fifth 
principles, the classification of karmas is in each case a fourfold one. A 
karma yanay ripen in the very life in which it is performed, in the next life, 
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or in a succeeding life; or, owing to the preponderance of ‘‘ counteractive” 
karma or to its being too weak, it may never ripen. The classification 
according to priority of effect refers not to the effects of karma in general 
but only to one kind of effect, that which we call rebirth, or, more 
correctly, rebecoming. From this point of view karmas are classified as 
“weighty” “death-proximate,” “habitual” and “residual.” The dhydnas 
are all reckoned as healthy weighty volitions. Matricide, parricide, killing 
an Arahant, wounding a Buddha and creating a schism in the Sangha, 
together with erroneous opinions of the type negating the very possibility 
of a life dedicated to the attainment of Enlightenment, are all unhealthy 
weighty volitions. Death-proximate karma is the healthy or unhealthy 
volition occurring immediately before death, which may be the reflex of 
some previously performed healthy or unhealthy karma, or of something 
connected with it, or of a sign indicating the future plane of existence. 
Habitual karma is a healthy or unhealthy volition either repeatedly per- 
formed or performed once and repeatedly reflected upon. Authorities on 
the Abhidharma agree that as a factor determining the nature of the next 
rebirth a weighty karma, whether healthy or unhealthy, invariably takes 
precedence over death-proximate or habitual karmas. In the absence of a 
weighty karma, the determining factor is either a death-proximate or an 
habitual karma, the order of precedence being here a matter of dispute. A 
residual karma is a healthy or unhealthy karma not included in the 
previous three classes which has been performed once and which can 
determine rebirth only if it has been repeatedly reflected upon. 

Karmas are also fourfold according to function, the sixth principle of 
classification. From this point of view they are either ‘reproductive, ” 
‘‘supportive,”’ ‘“counteractive” or “destructive. “ The first function pro- 
duces the psycho-physical “ personality ” of the next birth and maintains 
it for the period of its existence; the second produces no effects of its own, 
but supports and strengthens those of a reproductive karma; the third, 
on the contrary, weakens the results of a reproductive karma; the fourth 
destroys them and produces effects of its own. Reproductive karma is 
likened to sowing seed; supportive, to manuring and irrigating the field ; 
counteractive, to a hailstorm that spoils the crop; and destructive, to a 
fire that consumes it and leaves only ash. 

Though enumerated one after another, the thirty-two types of karma 
so far described are not mutually exclusive; for we have to deal not with 
a machine made up of a limited number of cogs and wheels, each with its 
own separate function, but simply with a play of healthy and unhealthy 
yolitions which can be looked at from various points of view as represent- 
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ed by the various principles of classification. 

With regard to the plane of existence on which they mature, the seventh 
and {ast such principle, four classes of karma are distinguished: unhealthy 
volitions maturing in the four lowest, sub-human kémaloka planes, namely 
those of the anti-gods (asuras ), revenanis ( pretas), animals, and infernals, 
all of which are planes of misery; healthy volitions maturing in any one 
of the seven higher kdmaloka planes, namely the human plane, where “joy 
and Dain are woven fine,” and the six lowest divine realms, where there 
is only joy; healthy volitions (namely the four ri#spa-dhydnas) maturing 
according to their degree of intensity in any one of the twelve higher 
divice sub-planes of the ritpa-loka, where from the fourth sub-plane 
upwards even joy is transcended; and healthy volitions (the four artipa- 
dhyänas) maturing in the four sub-planes of the aripa-loka. Counting the 
human plane and each of the three lowest kémaloka planes ( omitting that 
of the asuras ) separately, and reckoning all the divine planes, lower and 
higher, as one plane, we get the panca-gath or five “goings” of sentient 
beings according to their karma as depicted in the five principal segments 
of the Wheel of Life. A sixth segment is often made by dividing that of 
the gods into two and allotting one half to the asuras. 

BHIKSHU SANGHARAKSHITA 


DEFEAT 


Low is the mist on the mountain this morning 
muffled the call of the gull, 
and guess — 
Guess whose sob, whose sob hurts the stillness ? 
No Sun no flash no Moon no ring, just a river that wells 
and flows through my beard. 
O Great Grey One hold me in your softness and succour me, 
For blunt is the sword of my endeavour, bent my spirit nigh unto break, 
Grey One take me with tenderness, pillow my torment on or bosom, 
and with compassion, croon me 
a lullaby. 
CHARLES JONES 


ASPECTS OF SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
APOCALYPTIC THOUGHT 


(Mr. Brian G. Cooper, B.A., is History Tutor, St. Clare’s Hall, Oxford, 
and particularly interested in research in seventeenth-centufy Protestant- 
ism. He is also the Founder-Editor of Breakthrough, a universities’ Chris- 
tian review startec in January rg6o. 

In this essay he writes with authority of the changing phases of seven- 
teenth-century Christian thinking about such matters as the end of the 
world and the reign of the Saints. Study of these changes is indispensable 
to the “full understanding of the religious mentality and social atmos- 
phere of the time." —Èp. ] 


‘Tue question of the end of the world has, naturally enough, always 
held a profound fascination for many people: it has been able to call into 
play some of man’s strongest religious feelings, forming a continuous 
strand especially within the chequered history of the Christian Church. 
The Christian tradition absorbed the striking imagery and powerful im- 
pulses of Jewish messianism; Jesus’ preaching of the coming of the King- 
dom of God was profoundly eschatological ;1 St. Paul’s first Letter to the 
Thessalonians reflects his concern for sober living in the Last Days; and 
the second century 4.D. saw the rise of the distinctly apocalyptic Monta- 
nist church. The orthodox leaders of medieval Christendom, regarding 
their society as divinely ordained in its pattern and structure, found the 
chiliastic element in Christianity definitely embarrassing and accordingly 
played it down. It was no coincidence that medieval messianic and 
millenary movements were not only expressions of eccentric religious 
fervour and heterodoxy, but also rallying-points of social radicalism and 
economic protest. This many-sidedness of such movements continued 
within Reformation Protestantism, as the rôle of Thomas Muntzer in the 
German Peasants’ War and the revolutionary Anabaptism of Munster 
show,? but the seventeenth century was the last in which political, social 
and religious radical protest were all found interwoven in popular chiliasm. 
It was also the first century in which these elements became separated. 
The seventeenth century was a great intellectual watershed: it began as 
a profoundly religious age and ended as one with increasingly secular 
assumptions; trade replaced faith as a motive for war; the Divine Right 


1 For a current understanding of this see R. Burtwann: Jesus Christ and Mythology 
( 1960). | 

* For medieval and Reformation chiliasm, N. Conn: The Pursust of the Millennium 
(1957). 
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of Kings gave place to Continental power-state monarchy or English 
parliamentary monarchy. The period’s preoccupation with apocalyptic 
comes to us as a social barometer: its fecundity reflects the neurotic flight 
into Biblical literalism that accompanied the immense political, social and 
economic uphegvals of seventeenth-century Europe; its variety and frag- 
mentation mirror the growing divorce of religion and politics, and the 
mounting groundswells of political secularism and religious quietism alike. 
Since the end of that century, Christian apocalyptic has been other-worldly 
pietism (¢.g., Jehovah’s Witnesses and the American fundamentalist sects 
today); pseudo-messianism has been a phenomenon of obscure self-styled 
saviours and their devotees; and political eschatology has been secular— 
the Herrenvolk mysticism of Nazism and the materialistic millenarism of 
Communism.* To look more closely at the apocalyptic of the seventeenth 
century will not only help us to understand its peculiar religious mentality, 
but will also throw light from a neglected angle upon some of the far- 
reaching changes of social and intellectual perspective accomplished during 
that age. 

My discussion will be mainly concerned with chiliasm in England, but 
it was, of course, a European phenomenon. Germany, Poland, Sweden, 
Bohemia, the Austrian Empire, even far-away Russia and Portugal,’ were 
all infected in varying degrees with millenary preoccupations. The almost 
messianic expectation surrounding the person and activities of Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden in the Thirty Years’ War aroused the loyalties of 
some English Puritans as well as Continental Protestants, but by the end of 
the conflict in 1648 such high-fiown religious feelings had long since vanished. 
It needs to be remembered that astrology, as well as the biblical books of 
prophecy, was a source of chiliastic speculation in Europe, and through 
the circulation and publication in England of the works of Alsted, a German 
Protestant theologian who was professor at Weissemburg University in 
Transylvania from 1629 until he died in 1638, such notions of “astrological 
apocalyptic” percolated across to the expectant English public at the time 
of the Civil War.® John Dobric, a German mathematician of the early 


3 E.g., R. MATTHEWS. English Messtahs ( 1936). 

4 COnN: op. cit., pp 307-14. 

5 In 1648 the famous Kniga o Vere ( The Book of Faith) appeared in Moscow, portending 
the imminent end of the world Professor H. R. Trevor-Roper informs me that in 1649 a 
Portuguese Jesuit, Antonio Vieira, wrote a Fifth Monarchist apocalyptic work. 

€ The World's Proceeding Woes (anon. }) { London, 1642) and WILLIAM Burron’s The 
Beloved City (London, 1643) contained in English the essence of Alsted’s apocalyptic 
thought, which had first appeared ın Theologica Prophetica ( Hanover, 1622), Thesaurus 
Crhronclogsas (Herborn, 1624); Dratribe de Mille Anni: Apocalypiicts ( Frankfort, 1627). 
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seventeenth century, used Bible and stars alike to fcretell the future 
triumphs of the Prozestant Church in his Interpreter of the Times (1612); 
Stephan Pannonius wrote from Turkish-occupied Hungary in 1608 to 
prophesy the imminent rise of a Constantine-like Emperor who would free 
the oppressed and overthrow the Catholic Anti-Christ;? even such scientific 
astronomers as Kepler and Tycho Brahe wrote horoscopes and expected 
the Golden Age shortly. Alsted read these astrological predictions, con- 
joined them with his own biblical researches that the seventeenth century 
would see the setting-up of the thousand-years reign of the Saints on earth, 
and irom 1622 until the 1640’s these notions had a growing audience first 
in Europe and later in England. 

In England apocalyptic had become a talking-point among academics 
by the 1630’s. At Christ’s College, Cambridge, Joseph Mede saw the 
sequence of millennial events as follows: the visible, glorious appearance 
of Christ on earth would produce the destruction of Anti-Christ and all the 
enemies of the true Church, and “the reign of the thousand years granted 
to new Jerusalem, his most holy Spouse, upon this earth,” towards the 
end of which time the Satanic forces would arise again but be finally 
suppressed, and the subsequent Universal Resurrection and Judgment 
would be followed bv the end of the material order and the total transla- 
tion of the Saints to the spiritual sphere. Mede held the Millennium would 
commence no later than 1716, probably before. His apccalyptic notions, 
discussed in his Clavis Apocalyptica (1627) and Commentary on the Revela- 
tion (1632) were widely read in England.® Dr. George Hakewill, Archdeacon 
of Surrey, whose treatise An Apology of the Power and Providence of God 
in the Government of the World appeared in 1630,° similarly believed him- 
self living in the final age of the world. He did not like predicting exact 
dates, but agreed the future would see a thousand apocalyptic years in 
which the Satanic forces would be bound and the Saints live in peace. The 
conversion of North American Indians he saw as a fuller calling of the 
Gentiles than hitherto known, and the coming conversion of the Jews—in 
which the English Puritans including Cromwell himself believed — would 
complete the events necessary to precede universal millenary peace. The 
overthrow of the power of the Papacy was central to Hakewill’s chiliasm, 
and in this connection he was not pessimistic : — 


As we need not coubt that Antichrist is long since come into the world, 


7 STEPHANUS PANNONIUS | De Crrcttlo Operum et Judicrorum Det ( Pesth, 1608 ). 
8 Works of Joseph Meda, ed. J. WORTHINGTON (1672 edition), pp. I-XLV. 
? BURTON op. cst, pp. 85-6. 
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so many passages of holy Scripture and testimonies of learned men, make 
us more than hope that (notwithstanding his late victories and triumphs) 
his downfall is not far off. 


Francis Potter, learned divine and Rector of Kilmington, Somerset, in 
the late 1630’s, delved into Scriptural mathematics and added to the 
academic interest in chiliasm. Potter’s Interpretation of the Number 666 
circulated widely in manuscript among churchmen and academics in 
England and abroad before its publication in 1642. 

The ramifications of this academic interest in apocalyptic were linked, 
via the activities and multifarious interests of those three international 
Protestant churchmen of the mid-seventeenth century, Samuel Hartlib, 
John Dury and Jan Comenius, with a wide circle of public figures concerned 
about schemes of education, the advance of scientific understanding, model 
Christian communities, and missionary work among the Red Indians. 
For a number of academics, clergy and interested laity, apocalyptic was 
an integral element of their religious thinking—but only one element. 
In so far as it afforded spiritual consolation, a basis for personal meditation 
and a focus of individual pious contemplation, it was an expression of 
religious quietism in the face of a world of religious conflict. In so far as 
apocalyptic provided hope of divine historical processes reversing contem- 
porary Papal advance and implicitly invited oppressed Protestants to 
identify themselves with these processes, it was a religiously-derived call to 
political action. Quietism and religious politics, the two contradictory 
aspects of seventeenth-century Protestantism, were present in that age’s 
chiliasm. 

The most extreme example of apocalyptic religion providing the impulse 
for political action was the Fifth Monarchy movement in the time of 
Cromwell." Deriving their name from the then current exegesis of Daniel 7, 
which identified the four beasts with the four great world empires of 
Babylon, Persia, Greece and Rome, the Fifth Monarchy men declared the 
fourth empire had only finally ended with the death of King Charles I of 
England in 1649, and therefore the Fifth Monarchy of Christ in person with 
the Saints on earth was due at any moment. Visionary expectation was 
wide-spread in England in the years 1649-53, but the failure of the Parlia- 

10 H. R. TREVOR-ROPER, * Three Foreigners and the English Revolution,” Encounter, 
February 1960. 

n For Fifth Monarchism WILLIAM ASPINWALL A Brief Description of the Fifth Monarchy 
(1653), E RoGers: Some Account of the Life and Opinion of a Fifth Monarchy Man (1867) ; 
L. F. Brown: The Polttscal Actiwstses of the Baptists and Fifth Monarchy Men (1912), W. 


SCHENK : The Concern for Social Justsce in the Puritan Revolution (1948); R. S PAuL: The 
Lord Protector (1955). 
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ment of the Saints in 1653 made Cromwell abandon whatever other-worldly 
political preoccupations he may have had and rule as autocratic Protector. 
In the eyes of the Fifth Monarchy men Cromwell became the final obstacle 
to be overthrown before the rule of the Saints could be set up, and abor- 
tive risings were attempted. A final plot was suppressed by Charles IF's 
government in 166z, and thereafter millenary visions faded from the 
English political scene. Yet the expectation that action by the devotees of 
apocalyptic, if necessary violent, would trigger off the hoped-tor divine 
intervention in human affairs, ushering in the rule of the Saints over the 
unrighteous with a rod of iron, was certainly a turbulent factor in English 
political life in the 1550’s, and found vehement expression in the preaching 
of Fifth Monarchy men like Christopher Feake and Vavasour Powell. 

Yet it is an interesting indication of the diverse cross-currents of the 
time that some who had held politically apocalyptic notions during the 
1640’s had abandoned them by the 1650’s. William Erbury, a well-known 
Independent preacher (1604-1654),!" was typical of such people. As chap- 
lain to Skippon’s regiment in the Parliamentary army, Erbury travelled 
widely and preached in many parts of England, notably East Anglia, 
Oxford and London, and suffered sporadic persecution by the authorities, 
who suspected him of Antinomian and Socinian notions, but he was cer- 
tainly popular among the soldiery and common people. From his writings 
and reports of his sermons, Erbury was evidently overshadowed by a 
compelling sense of the imminence, even the actual presence, of the “Last 
Things,” of the fulfilment of the visions of Daniel and the Johannine 
Apocalypse, and the completion of the Church’s eschatological mission. 
The parliamentary commission sent to Oxford to test out Erbury’s ortho- 
doxy reported in 1647 that he “talked much of the sealed book”; in short, 
his religious perspect:ve was frequently expressed in chiliastic symbolism. 
Until 1647, and to some extent in 1648, he preached a form of proto-Fifth- 
Monarchism—that the temporal dominion of the chosen Saints of the Lord 
over the unrighteous was not only highly desirable, but also in fact about 
to dawn. At Oxford (1646-47) as regimental chaplain and preacher to an 
Independent congregation, his message included the potentially revolu- 
tionary theme: ‘“‘Whatever God hath given to the Son he hath given to 
the Saints,” which Erbury interpreted to include not only spiritual bless- 


18 For Erbury: Dictionary of Natsonal Biography; H. J. McLACHLAN, Socsntanism in 17th 
Century England (1951), Ep. 226-33. Truth Trismphing Over Error (1646) and An Account 
given to Parhament (1647) are official Presbyterian accounts of Erbury’s activities at Oxford. 
A Small Mste in Memory of Walliam Erbury (1654) and The Testimony of Wiliam Erby 
( 1658 ) are posthumous commendatory works by anonymous devotees of Erbury. 
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ings, but also political power—‘“‘ Kingdoms, Countries and people.” The 
appeal of such notions to newly victorious soldiery and to economically 
depressed but religiously expectant lower-class sectaries is obvious, and 
was reinforced by the promise of active power in the new millenary order: 
“men shall knew it, and come and worship at our feet.” 

The return of the Jews to England and their conversion was another of 
Erbury’s clarion-calls with generally acknowledged apocalyptic associa- 
tions. The Parliamentary commission did not doubt that Erbury’s denuncia- 
tions of tithes, the settled parochial organization, and the Presbyterian 
Parliament, stemmed from his preoccupation with chiliastic expectancy. 
Mr. Erbury “seemed most confident when he came to urge his arguments, 
taken out of the Book of the Revelations,” they reported, and from the 
latter he derived his affirmation that “The Saints have the same power over 
the nations to crush and break them that Christ himself hath.” Erbury was 
expelled from Oxford not only for his rather confused Socinian sentiments 
but also for the social radicalism implicit in his apocalyptic. The commis- 
sion declared Erbury aimed at the overthrow of “Magistracy and Ministry.” 
Certainly at this time Erbury was inviting his audiences to share actively 
in the politico-constitutional destruction and upheaval which was the 
necessary prelude to the Day of Judgment, and he clearly interpreted the 
remarkable victories of the Parliamentary army as evidence that the 
divine eschatology was being fulfilled in his own day. This notion, very 
wide-spread in the New Model Army, the Independent churches, and the 
London working-classes and small traders, formed the basic theme of 
Erbury’s The Lord of Hosts (1648). Yet by 1652 Erbury had definitely 
abandoned literalist apocalyptic notions, attacked millenarism for its carnal 
associations and declared political violence by Christians was wrong, and 
was preoccupied with the ministry of the Spirit as more important than 
outward ecclesiastical forms. His eschatology had become purely spiritual 
and quietist. It was a widely experienced change reflecting religious and 
popular disillusionment with the failure of the Puritan triumph in the 
Civil War to achieve a thorough-going social, political and religious reforma- 
tion in England. 

One example of this failure had been the ruthless suppression of Gerrard 
Winstanley’s Digger experiment near Cobham in Surrey (1649-50), and 
there is no doubt that this abortive essay in early communitarian socialism 
derived from the desire to return to true Christianity, in what Winstanley 

13 For the Diggers: D. W. PeETEGoRSKY Left-Wing Democracy tn the English Civil War 
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felt to be the sixth age of the world prior to the coming dawn of the 
seventh epoch and the Day of Judgment. Winstanley’s writings are shot 
through with apocalyptic terminology and chiliasm, interpreted in terms 
of true spiritual and social renewal—The Breaking of the Day of God (1648) 
is full of this. In Truth Lifting Up tis Head (1649) he implicitly looked to 
the Second Coming of Christ, for which he believed the time was ripe. ‘“‘He 
will change times and customs, and fill the earth with a new law, wherein 
dwells righteousness and peace. And justice and judgment shall be the 
upholders of his kingdom.’’!4 The Diggers’ attempt to end private property 
was a symbolic affirmation of their belief that God would soon intervene 
in human affairs to terminate a fallen worldly order and establish a 
redeemed Creation. 

With the end of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, political apoc- 
alyptic completely vanished, though popular credulity about the imminent 
end of the world persisted, and gave an audience to such strange figures 
as Solomon Eccles, the eccentric Quaker prophet of doom in the plague- 
stricken London of 1665. 

I have only touched on a few of the many diverse aspects and examples 
of apocalyptic thought and preoccupation in seventeenth-century England. 
The study of this subject, essential to any full understanding of the relig- 
ious mentality and social atmosphere of the time, has hardly begun. 
Academic theology made its contribution to millenary expectancy; the 
Puritan Revolution threw up many with visions of ecclesiastical and 
political revolution as indicative of the final age of the world; and for 
many also the failure to set up a new order, whether by human political 
action or divine intervention, demanded a re-assessment of the divine 
eschatological purpose in purely spiritual and quietist terms. The first half 
of the seventeenth century was the last age in English history when re- 
ligion was central to politics: this secularization of the political sphere 
which developed throughout the century can be seen reflected in men’s 
view of the end of the world and in their abandonment of notions of the 
impending rule of the Saints over a paradise on earth. 

BRIAN G. COOPER 


14 SABINE ; op. cH, p. i121. 
15 A, Hunter: The Last Days (1958), pp. 68-87. 


FEAR 


[IN INTRODUCING the late Mr. Claude Houghton’s story “ Nightmare ”’ 
last month we referred to his having contributed this article on “ Fear.” 
It shows the same delicate perception of and sharp penetration into human 
motives and spiritual possibilities that gave an unforced moral quality 
to his stories. — ED. ] 


FEAR [says Emerson ] is an instructor of great sagacity, and the herald 
of all revolutions. One thing he teaches, that there is rottenness where he 
appears. He is a carrion crow, and though you see not well what he 
hovers for, there is death somewhere.... Fear for ages has boded and 
mowed and gibbered over government and property. That obscene bird 
is not there for nothing. 


‘To READ THIS quotation is to realize the road we have travelled. Today, 
few would refer to fear as a “carrion crow.” It is regarded not as a 
menace, but as an ally. Big and little rulers (remembering the methods 
by which they seized power) both realize that only by creating fear in 
their followers, and then exploiting it, can they maintain their ascendancy. 
Fear handcuffs a man to his fellows. It creates, therefore, only a negative 
unity: but unity of any kind receives a rapturous welcome today. 

The modern world has reached a state in which practically everyone is 
afraid of everything. Behind the fire-breathing boasts, the missile menace, 
the frenzied propaganda, the endless conferences, there is Fear. Life has 
become a nightmare. But a nightmare has only to last long enough in 
order to seem normal and inevitable, and this, presumably, is the explana- 
tion of the fact that the most monstrous conditions are now accepted as 
permanent features in a spectral landscape. Food is destroyed although 
people are starving. Half humanity is hungry. Civil strife is raging, or 
fermenting. Everyone is terrified of war; yet every nation is piling up 
mountainous armaments because—every other nation is piling up 
mountainous armaments. “You must be prepared to inflict every imagi- 
nable horror on your neighbour because he is preparing to inflict every 
imaginable horror upon you.” That is the formula. To awaken Fear has 
become an industry, a highly organized industry, and a fiercely competitive 
one. 

But the creation of a negative unity is not the only illusory advantage 
to be derived from fear. There is another, which also receives a rapturous 
welcome from a world imprisoned in an economic strait-jacket. It is this: 
there is money in fear. Yes, there’s money in fear! That’s a grand dis- 
covery. It reveals a vista of unsuspected and vast markets, as the posters 
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on every hoarding testify. Today, all the fears that haunt humanity—but 
chiefly the fear of death, the fear of disease and the fear of one’s neigh- 
bour —are exploited with bewildering ingenuity. The extent to which the 
modern world is dcminated by fear is dramatically revealed by the diffi- 
culty experienced in imagining the world haunted no longer by this spectre 
with its thousand shadows. How many of otr institutions would remain 
standing if a magic wand were waved and fear was banished for ever from 
our hearts ? 

It is now a truism that there can be no economic revival until confidence 
is restored, and that there can be no restoration of confidence while nations 
continue to be haunted by fear. But no positive policy for the laying of 
the spectre has beer advanced, On the contrary, what is preached day in, 
day out, and ever more stridently, is the gospel of Nationalism, which, 
today, is no more than self-interest in uniform. But despite its claims 
Nationalism is in most cases a lie, since—-owing to class differences as to 
what constitutes self-interest — those who speak in the name of the nation 
only do so after ruthless suppression of those who disagree with them. The 
supreme fact in the whole situation is that there is not a single unifying 
idea in Europe. And the inevitable consequerce is that there are nations 
no longer. There are warring parties. The only recognized argument is 
force. The gangster’s creed has triumphed. If this is denied, it is suggested 
that all the old conceptions to which lip-service was once paid (‘‘Good 
Europeans,” ‘‘ Justice,” “Freedom,” “Rights of Man” and so on) now 
seem faded, far-off, unreal. It is true that they occasionally turn up in 
leading articles, or in perorations by public men, but they no longer have 
even symbolic valicity. They are recognized for what they are: the 
“common form” of propaganda. 

The best aspect of life today is that men are being forced to realize the 
depths within themselves—those depths which are the measure of their 
potential greatness. The old tomfoolery that the natural man is really an 
angel in a bowler hat has been blown sky-high. We find ourselves back in 
the jungle—and the God of the jungle is Fear. Sooner or later, all of us 
will have to face that fact. 

And, in facing it, it may be we shall discover that Fear is the only god, 
when life is reduced to an endless scramble for loot. If reality is conceived 
merely in terms of what you can grab before the grave claims you for ever, 
then life must become a jungle. It is inevitable. And, it is as well to 
‘remember, the jungle has no history, for it is concerned only with ceaseless 
conflict. When a man will fight only for his own hand, history has come 
to an end. The paradox still stands that if there is nothing worth dying 
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for, there is nothing that makes life worth the living. 

Unless men can be delivered from fear, they will continue to take giant 
strides towards catastrophe. It is fear, and only fear, which renders men 
capable of any and every enormity. All reckless courage is rooted in fear: 
and much bravery is an inversion of the fear of cowardice. Fear is the 
supreme adversary. “I am afraid of nothing—except Fear,” said Montaigne. 

Fearlessness is the first virtue mentioned in the sixteenth discourse of 
the Bhagavad-Gita, but this fearlessness to which Krishna refers is far 
removed from the meaning we usually attribute to the word. His fearless- 
ness is a fulfilment —a state of being. It is not isolated “‘heroism”’; it isa 
spiritual synthesis. With us, a man may be physically brave—and a 
mental or moral coward. Conversely, he may have mental or moral courage, 
and be a coward physically. But the fearlessness of which Krishna speaks 
is utterly removed from the “fearlessness ” which consists in “not being 
afraid.” It is a fearlessness born not of the absence of fear, but of the 
presence of love. It is the fearlessness created by a relationship with that 
which 1s-——the fearlessness of one who is not deceived, therefore, by that 
which seems. It is that order of fearlessness which retains its identity 
though it descend into hell. 

It is still possible to retrace the road we have travelled, but a condition 
precedent to our return is a realization of the nature of the gods who have 
led us to the brink of chaos. Sooner or later men and nations have to look 
the gods they have served between the eyes. It is seldom a pleasant experi- 
ence; for the gods we have served bear little resemblance to the ones we 
profess. 

Today, the modern world is so bewildered by its destination that it has 
forgotten the road that led to it. It may be that this speech of Krishna’s 
will recall that road :— 


They comprehend not, the Unheavenly, _ 
How Souls go forth from me; nor how they come 
Back unto me: nor is there Truth in these, 

Nor purity, nor rule of Life. ‘‘ This world 

Hath not a law, nor Order, nor a Lord,” 

So say they: “nor hath risen up by Cause 
Following on Cause, in perfect purposing, 

But is none other than a House of Lust.” 

And, this thing thinking, all those ruined ones — 
Of little wit, dark-minded — give themselves 

To evil deeds, the curses of their kind. 
Surrendered to desires insatiable, 

Full of deceitfulness, folly, and pride, 
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In blindness cleaving to their errors, caught 
Into the sinful course, they trust this lie 
As it were true — this lie which leads to death — 
Finding in Pleasure all the good which is, 
And crying “ Here it finisheth ! ” i 
CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


INTERNATIONAL PHILOSOPHICAL 
QUARTERLY 


WE EXTEND a hearty welcome to this new journal of Philosophy with a 
truly international outlook, sponsored jointly by the Fordham University 
of New York and Heverlee-Louvain of Belgium. It is a welcome depar- 
ture in that it posits that “the only adequate horizon for philosophy is a 
world-horizon.” To bring face-to-face in a single forum...the main 
currents of both Western and Eastern philosophical thinking ” is a very 
estimable, if somewhat ambitious, objective. We wish the new venture a 
resounding success. 

The inaugural issue in its opening article starts very appropriately 
with an able summary of some of the well-known phases of development _ 
of fve important philosophical traditions in India, China and Japan, 
‘which are capable of contributing to a vision of a new world-humanism 
integrating the unique contributions of both East and West.” 

The second article, on Greek philosophy, does well to emphasize that 
the Greek philosophical quest was indissolubly bound up with the living 
of the good life. Theorta and praxis were closely linked, even as in some 
well-known Eastern systems of philosophy. 

The third and fourth articles, on value and meaning, respectively, are 
typical studies of modern German metaphysicians and call for close study 
and involve stiff reading. 

The fifth article contains a comparative study of the view-points of 
Plotinus and Leibnitz on the status of attribution— a central problem in 
all rationalist and idealist systems. The sixth article relates to a contem- 
porary philosophical movement which is based on linguistic analysis, and 
offers a critical survey of modern efforts to evaluate theistic language. 

The International Philosophical Quarterly thus starts off with a 
substantial and interesting issue, not the least valuable contribution to 
it being the very competent book reviews which focus attention on some 
notable current contributions in philosophy. 


We wish this new Quarterly all success and a long life. 
D, GURUMURTI 


JAINISM AND DEMOCRACY 


[ Dr. Indra Chandra Shastri, M.A., Ph.D., Shastracharya, Nyayatirtha, 
is at present Head of the Department of Sanskrit, Institute of Post- 
graduate Stydies, University of Delhi. A brilliant career as student 
and research scholar lies behind our learned contributor, and he is the 
author of numerous papers and a doctoral thesis on “ The Epistemology 
of the Jaina Agamas.”’ In this article he examines basic Jaina attitudes 
in metaphysics, logic and morals, and shows that they would nourish 
true democratic qualities of mind and heart, which are necessary to the 
success of democracy as a political form. — Ep. ] 


Equatiry, JUSTICE AND LIBERTY are regarded as the three fundamentals 
of democracy. As a matter of fact the latter two are merely amplifications of 
the former. Justice and liberty are the natural effects of equality. At the 
same time, equality is a necessary condition for them. Justice without 
equality is no more justice; liberty without respect to equality leads to 
anarchism and disorder: equality is the sum total of democracy. 

The Jaina term for equality is samaid. But it is far more significant. It 
includes harmony also. Mere equality cannot constitute a peaceful and pro- 
gressive society. The essence of individual as well as collective life is not 
mere equality but equality plus harmony. 

Jainism, both as a religion and as a philosophy, has been developed on 
the principle of samatd. The daily rite prescribed for a Jaina is known as 
samadytka, which means the practice for introducing equality into life. 
Samata in life means the state of inner equilibrium and the practice of 
samaid means an effort to be free from the causes of disequilibrium. The 
same thing is described in the Bhagavad-gita as samaiva, sdmya, etc. The 
causes of inner disequilibrium are also responsible for creating a feeling of 
distinction between man and man, which, according to Jainism, is the basis 
of sin. The passions responsible for difference and disequilibrium are twenty- 
eight. Out of them, the first sixteen are major and the remaining nine are 
minor ones. The first sixteen represent the four intensities each of anger, 
conceit, crookedness and greed. We can name those intensities as extremely 
strong, strong, mild and extremely mild. The development of character, 
according to Jainism, is based on the gradual washing out or pacification 
of these intensities. The person in the grip of the first intensity cannot 
claim to be a Jaina at all; one in the second intensity cannot claim to be 
a shravaka, t.e., a lay aspirant with minor vows; one in the third intensity 
cannot be a monk; and one even in the fourth cannot attain the highest 
goal, t.e., salvation. As soon as an aspirant is free from the effect of the 
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last intensity, he obtains Katvalya. He becomes a friend of all living beings. 
He is enemy to none and none is his enemy. His outlook and behaviour 
exhibit full equilibrium within and full equality without. He is absolutely 
free from the feeling of distinction between himself and others. 

Jainism attaches equal importance to the purification of all the three 
—~mind, speech and body. Buddhism and Vedanta attach special value to 
mental purification, but, according to Jainism, all of them are equally 
important. 

External equality means the application of inner equality into practical 
life. When the mind is free from the feeling of distinction, equality in 
behaviour is its natural outcome. Jainism does not recognize any distinc- 
tion on account of external factors such as caste, sex, dress etc. It does 
not lay down any external] condition even for salvation. Anybody, whether 
in the order of Jainism or outside, can attain it on achieving the requisite 
inner purification. Jaina scriptures classify the souls attaining salvation 
into fifteen types and place all the aspirants on a par. It does not matter 
whether they are within the order or without, in the form of a Jaina 
monk or in some other form, belonging to either sex to any creed or without 
a creed of their own. The first condition of salvation is not to recognize 
any difference on the basis of caste, creed, sex, nationality or any other 
external factor, and hold inner qualifications to be the only criteria for high 
office or position. 

All souls, according to Jainism, are fundamentally of the same nature, 
which is obscured by external factors. Jaina sédhand or mysticism means 
the soul’s struggle for a victory over these factors. The souls that have 
won the entire battle are called Jinas, the conquerors. In the ascetic order 
of Jainism, seniority is based on the state of this conquest. The longer the 
period of this spiritual struggle, the higher in rank the person is. Some- 
times, as punishment for a serious offence, the aspirant is demoted by 
technically reducing the period of his ascetic life. It only means that the 
treasure of his spiritual wealth is held to have gone down with every 
digression. 

Jainism is not dogmatic even as to a code of conduct. Honesty or 
sincerity is the only criterion. Sanghadasa Gani, an ancient commentator 
of the Jaina canon, declares: “The Jinendras have proposed neither 
injunctions nor prohibitions. They have commanded only that a person 
should be sincere and honest in his transactions. ”’ 

Religion generally comprises four elements: Deity, priest, beliefs 
and practices. Jainism does believe in Deity. But that Deity is not a God 
or a person eternally occupying the highest position. According to Jainism 
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the highest deity is the manifestation of natural potencies. It is known as 
paraąamatman, the holiest soul. An unlimited number of such souls is 
already in existence and it will go on increasing with the course of time. 
In a democratic State, everybody is entitled to attain the highest posi- 
tion, to become the President or Prime Minister of the State. Similarly, 
in Jainism, every aspirant can become paramaiman. The same is known as 
Arhai, the deity deserving worship. 

All rites of Jainas begin with a salutation to five offices or positions. No 
individual person is included therein. All positions are open to everybody. 
The first two of them are associated with the Deity: one, with the Deity 
in physical existence and the other, in pure spiritual existence. The 
remaining three are associated with the monk undergoing struggle, wz., 
the positions of the Preceptor, the Teacher and the Ordinary monk, re- 
spectively. 

A Jain does not worship the deity for the grant of boons or to pacify 
its anger. According to Jainism, every person himself, and none else, is 
the moulder of his destiny. Deity has nothing to do with that. 

The worship goes to the ideal and not to the person. The word Tirthan- 
kara, by which Deity is recognized in Jainism, gives that sense clearly. It 
means one who constructs the ford to salvation. The Tirthankaras found a 
path to the attaining of peace and happiness, and showed it to the public. 
They are worshipped only in virtue of the ideal which will lead others to 
that high goal. 

Next we come to the priest. Any person, on acceptance of the five great 
vows that are the basic concepts of Jaina morality, becomes a priest in 
the order. There is no distinction of caste, sex or any other external factors. 
Even a monk from a Brahman family must salute one from a Shudra 
family if the latter is senior in the order. A number of highly respected 
monks belonging to Chandala families existed in the lifetime of Mahavira 
himself. 

The third element of religion is belief. Belief in the equality of souls is 
the foundation of Jaina ethics; belief in the equality of experience is the 
foundation of Jaina metaphysics; and belief in the equality of thought is 
the foundation of Jaina logic. We shall discuss later how these beliefs 
have developed into the main currents of this full-fledged system. 

Meanwhile, let us first take the fourth element, t.e., practices. I have 
already referred to the Jaina practice of samdyika. Similarly, we have 
pratıkramana. It is also a daily rite, in which the monks and lay followers 
repeat their vows and repent for omissions and commissions, deliberate or 
inadvertent. A monk must observe this rite every morning and eyening. 
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A lay follower may observe it daily, fortnightly or every four months. 
But nobody can claim to be a Jaina without observing it at least once a 
year. 

At the conclusion of this rite the observer repeats a hymn of friendship. 
He forgives others and asks others for their forgiveness» He announces 
friendship with all and enmity to none. This is the most important cere- 
mony of the rite. The annual rite is observed in the Bhadrapada month 
at the close of the rainy season. Every Jaina fasts the whole day and 
observes prattkramana in the evening. Next day, he goes with folded 
hands to all acquaintances and asks their forgiveness for any offence or 
misbehaviour towards them in the past. Thus he begins a new chapter of 
friendship every year. This festival is known as Paryushana, Samvatsari 
or Dashalakshmam. It is the highest and most sacred festival of Jainas. 

Now let us come to Jaina philosophy in its three aspects of ethics, 
metaphysics and logic. 

Jaina ethics is based on the theory of Karma. Our passions and physical 
movements accumulate a certain type of subtle matter which pollutes the 
soul with its dirt. The distinction among individuals is the effect of this 
dirt. The individual himself is responsible for the washing out or the further 
accumulation of this dirt. No deity or any other being can interfere with 
it. Our miseries and happiness also depend upon the karmic influence. But 
the karmic influence is not altogether unchangeable. The individual can 
reduce, enhance or wipe out altogether the effects of accumulated karmas 
through penance and self-control. He can postpone an effect or experience 
it sooner than he would in the absence of modifying action on his part. 
The Jaina, though he believes in the theory of karma and the effects of 
former lives, yet fundamentally rejects anv fatalism where everything is 
sealed. Jainism provides full scope for personal effort, which is an impor- 
tant factor of democracy. This is the basic concept of equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

The Jaina canon prescribes five vows——Non-violence, Truth, Honesty, 
Celibacy and Non-possession—as the code of morality. A lay follower 
follows them in part, while a monk is expected to praczise them complete- 
ly. The first and the last vows are a special contribution of Jainism; 
they are also the life-breath of democracy. 

Ordinarily, violence means injury to life and non-violence means absti- 
nence from it. In Jaina scriptures we find the word prana for “life,” with 
a wider and more comprehensive scope. The same scriptures classify 
prana into ten. All the five senses constitute one prana each. The three 
motors of mind, speech and body constitute one prana each. Breath and 
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life provide the last two types. Injury to prana includes injury to any of 
the ten types. Any obstacle or restriction put to one’s free application of 
the sense organs is Mn:sä. Everybody has a perfect right to see, to 
listen, to taste, to smell and to touch whatever he likes provided he does 
not encroach upon the rights of others. Any restriction on this right is 
haiisd. Similarly, one has perfect right to think, speak and move freely. 
Any ban on free thinking or speaking is Atvisa@. Similarly, to breathe in open 
air and to live the full span of life also is everybody’s natural right. Thus 
we see that the principle of aAzjisd includes all the salient features of 
freedom in a democratic State. 

Aparigraha, the last vow, is the inner application of non-violence. In 
fact, parigraha means attachment (Murchha). It is the main cause of 
creating a distinction between man and man and between thought and 
thought. In case one is attached to a particular object, it would lead him 
to bondage, resulting in disequilibrium of mind and a feeling of discrimi- 
nation towards external objects. Similarly, attachment to a particular 
person creates distinction and disturbs the serene attitude of samata. This 
is the cause of all social evils. Attachment to a particular nation, sometimes 
commended as nationalism or patriotism, is the root cause of international 
crises. It is only samatd, the attitude of equality towards all, that can 
solve these problems. Attachment to certain thoughts has given rise to 
all the creeds and sects in the sphere of religion and to different parties in 
the sphere of politics. Consequently, religion, which came into existence as 
a redeemer of humanity, became the cause of large-scale bloodshed. If we 
learn to respect the feelings of others, if we learn to pay the same re- 
spect to the views of others as we do to our own and apply the principle 
of samata in the sphere of mind, the Universe can be saved from the great 
calamity which is disturbing the mind of every thinker. 

This samaid in thought is interpreted in Jaina logic as the principle of 
Non-absolutism which is the essence of Jaina philosophy. According to 
Jaina logic, our views are formed on the basis of individual experience. 
As far as its supporting experience goes every view is equally correct. But 
every experience is confined to a particular aspect only; no experience can 
take into account all the aspects of a reality, which are unlimited. Every 
view is correct, therefore, in relation to a particular aspect. In relation to 
other aspects it may be wrong. An assertion of any absolute truth involves 
the exclusion of other viewpoints. Shankara declares ultimate unity as the 
absolute truth; consequently, he declares the appearance of differences as 
mithya (illusory). The Buddhist, on the other hand, propounded difference 
as the absolute truth, He declared unity merely an idea, without any 
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corresponding reality. Jaina logic admits both the viewpoints as partial 
truths and places them on an equal level. 

The Jaina theory of Syddvdda is misinterpreted as indefiniteness or 
irresolute doubt. Jainism is perfectly clear in its theory of relative truth. 
For practical purposes Jainism has introduced the theory-of Naya, which 
means preference of a particular viewpoint on a particular occasion accord- 
ing to the interest of the speaker or the doer. Similarly, in the democratic 
parliament one individual must respect the views of another individual, 
one party that of another party; and only then a practical truth can be 
reached. The present system of democracy is, in fact, a dictatorship of the 
party in power. The whip of the party continues swinging in the air and 
no individual is allowed to vote or express his views freely. According to 
Jainism, ethically this is a sin and logically a wrong approach to truth. 
Aparigraha in thought is an urgent necessity of the time; particularly 
when the meeting of different peoples has become a simple affair and the 
world has become like a small town and cultural mingling is in rapid 
progress. 

In brief, the tenets of Jainism can be summed up in the following four 
concepts and one can see in them all the requisites of democracy: 

1. Non-violence: The belief in equality between one’s own life and that 
of others, t.e., respect for all life. 

2. Non-absolutism: The belief in equality of viewpoints coming from 
different quarters, t.e., respect for mind. 

3. The theory of Karma: Equality in justice; the essential nature of the 
soul and efforts for attainments. 

4. Mysticism: Essential equality between worshipper and the worshipped. 

This is sufficient to give an idea as to how Jainism signifies democracy 
in religion, philosophy, mysticism, social ceremonies and all other aspects 
‘of life. 

I may point out here a significant adjective in Jaina canon. Sadhus are 
known as samdnas. Lord Mahavira also was generally qualified with the 
attribute. Samane Bhagavan Mahavire is a common phrase of the Jaina 
canon. The prakrita word samdna is generally rendered into Sanskrit as 
Shramana. The former indicates the feeling of equality. We have already 
ciscussed it. A Jaina tries to practise the feeling of sama in his life. The 
scriptures say Samayae samana hot, 1.e., one becornes samana through 
samaia. The second derivation is from shrama. A Jaina is instructed again 
and again to rely upon his own efforts. No deity or any other supernatural 
power can help him. He can achieve happiness and salvation through his 
ewn efforts only. None can purchase the yirtue accumulated by the acts of 
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some one else. Thirdly, it is shama, t.e., the pacification of one’s own pas- 
sion and desires, which is the way to real happiness. Jainism is emphati- 
cally against the increase of desires and necessities. It is the tone of the 
entire ascetic tradition of India. The above three factors give an insight 
into the shramamc culture. They are also the requisites of democracy. 

I. C. SHASTRI 


I Found that instead of a love for his countrymen, the observance of 
caste distinction leads one to hate even his neighbour, because he 
happens to be of another caste. J could not bear this injustice. What 
fault is it of any one that he is born in a particular caste? I respect a 
man for his qualities and not for his birth. That is to say, that man is 
superior in my eyes, whose i#ner man has been developed or is in the 
state of development. This body, wealth, friends, relations and all other 
worldly enjoyments that men hold near and dear to their hearts, are to 
pass away sooner or later. But the record of our actions is ever to remain 
to be handed down from generation to generation. Our actions must, 
therefore, be such as will make us worthy of our existence in this world, 
as long as we are here as well as after death. I could not do this by 
observing the customs of caste. It made me selfish and unmindful of the 
requirements of my fellow-brothers.. I again saw that if I were to 
observe outwardly what I did not really believe inwardly, I was practis- 
ing hypocrisy. I found that I was thus making myself a slave, by not 
enjoying the freedom of conscience. I was thus acting immorally. But 
Theosophy had taught me that to enjoy peace of mind and self-respect, 
I must be honest, candid, peaceful and regard all men as equally my 
brothers, irrespective of caste, colour, race or creed. This, I see, is an 
essential part of religion. I must try to put these theoretical problems into 
practice. These are the convictions that finally hurried me out of my 
caste. 


—DAMODAR K. MAVALANKAR (1880) 
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J. MIDDLETON MURRY AS LITERARY CRITIC* 


IN THIS, an admirable selection of 
John Middleton Murry’s essays, Mr. 
Rees has concentrated, very naturally 
and rightly, on those of literary interest. 
Murry not only was an eager, vivid 
and penetrating critic but also he is 
most easily grasped in that aspect by 
the average cultivated reader. We have 
to remember, however, that Murry’s 
mind was many-sided, his interests 
wide, and that he had above all a 
genuine gift of mysticism. Perhaps 
therefore at least one example of his 
more esoteric writing should have been 
given. 

As a literary critic it is upon his 
Keats studies that Murry’s fame partic- 
ularly rests. Perhaps the finest examples 
are given here, “Soul-making” and that 
stimulating and revealing essay “Keats 
and Wordsworth.” On the biographical 
side Murry in his great personal love 
for Keats was apt to be prejudiced, 
especially unfair to at least two of the 
poet’s friends, Charles Brown and Jo- 
seph Severn; though in the case of the 
latter I personally know that he private- 
İy recanted, though perhaps not in 
print. 

One of Murry’s assets was his erudi- 
tion, an exceptionally wide range of 
reading. Of specal interest to me was 
his essay on Spenser, “The Poets’ 
Poet,” pointing out how true Lamb’s 
epithet was in tha early nineteenth cen- 
tury. “From Spenser,” Murry remarks, 
“one might say, he [Keats] learned to 
be a poet; from Shakespeare to be a 
great one.” 

We do not need to be told that the 
modern world has little patience with 
Edmund Spenser: few of us, in spite of 


manifest beauties, can read beyond 
Canto I. “Spenser,” Murry wrote, ‘“be- 
longs to the archeology of literature... 
and this is not because he is ancient 
simply.” Dante, after all, is not so re- 
garded; indeed, 

one of the most accomplished of our modern 
poets ET. S5. Eliot of course] can recommend 
his contemporary poets to seek in Dante 
their sustenance and the pattern of their skill. 


And yet traditional poetry has its roots 
in Spenser. The fault, Murry asserted, 
lies in the modern age, not in Spenser. 
No one should attempt to read Spenser 
for the story, which is long-winded, 
diffuse and nat very coherent, or for 
thought or moral intent, but for the 
splendour of language and i imagery; and 
this is what the traditional poets, and 
indeed every great poet since his age, 
drew from Spenser. Poetry nowadays 
has quite other aims. Also the world in 
general has been led by a spate over 
some hundred and fifty years of fine 
novels to expect a good story in what 
would appear to be a narrative poem. 

There are welcome touches in Murry’s 
work of what one might call the larger 
common sense stimulating the mind and 
freshening one’s outlook. For example in 
the early essay “Seriousness” he points 
out that a writer cannot be dismissed as 
not serious because his best work is 
comic. Dickens’s comic vision “was the 
fiercest that has ever been in English 
literature, so savage as to be sometimes 
all but unbearable.” “What could be 
more terrifying,” he asks, “than the final 
quarrel between Sarah Gamp and Betsy 
Prig?” Murry suspected that the “‘seri- 
ousness” demanded in good writers by 


t J, Middleton Murry : Selected Criticism 1916-2957. Chosen and introduced by RICHARD 
Rzzs. (Oxford University Press, London. xi + 306 pp. Frontispiece. 1960. 30s. ) 
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Matthew Arnold is often confused with 
a sense of moral purpose; that authors 
who take themselves seriously tend to 
be accepted as serious writers. 

This ‘‘seriousness” —- to be found in 
comic work, indeed, in any class of work 
which is sincere, un-sel{-consclous— 
Murry would, I am sure, have claimed 
as a part in great writers of an essen- 
tial integrity, a power to “discern a 
unity in multiplicity.” This quality is 
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most interestingly analyzed in an essay, 
given in this collection, on Tchehov 
(Chekhov). 

One feels from studying this collec- 
tion that Murry will live as a critic, 
will hold his own in a time when repu- 
tations are so easily made and for- 
gotten. His vision was fresh, his ex- 
pression vigorous and his mind richly 
stored. 

Dorotay HEWLETT 


“AN INQUIRY CONCERNING 
WORLD UNDERSTANDING” * 


IN THIS BOOK, written in 1945, Pro- 
fessor Northrop postulates that the 
basic problems of internafonal accom- 
modation are philosophical in character, 
and that our political conflicts cannot 
be resolved in practice until they have 
first been traced back to their ideolog- 
ical roots and there resolved in theory, 
“within the calmness of the study.” If 
peace is to be achieved on a world scale, 
this means that the necessary funda- 
mental theoretical harmony must be 
universally established. In other words, 
the groundwork of peace-making de- 
mands the eventual formulation of the 
philosophical foundations for a world 
sovereignty, nothing less. So, it is to this 
forbidding task that Professor Northrop 
brings all his learning, sensitivity, and 
intellectual self-confidence. The result 
is a stimulating and exacting analytical 
exercise, Toynbeean in its dimensions, 
which only a philosopher with an equal 
range of knowledge could evaluate 
authoritatively as a whole, but from 
which lesser men can gain many in- 
sights and a deeper understanding of 
the intellectual and emotional assump- 
tions and feelings which inspire different 
societies to act in different, often con- 


flicting, ways, when faced with common 
problems. 

The “East” and “West” of the book’s 
title do nat refer to the conflict be- 
tween democracy and communism, 
which since 1945 has so violently divid- 
ed international society. This, like 
other competing systems of thought 
which Northrop analyzes, are regarded 
as differences within a widely embrac- 
ing Western civilization, whose single, 
predominant “meaning” he seeks and 
eventually formulates. It is the meeting 
of this whole civilization with that of 
the Orient, “the East,” which he deems 
the most challenging and potentially 
conflict-breeding confrontation of our 
age, and one above all demanding this 
theoretical harmonization. To this end 


„he searches for a truly inclusive inter- 


national cultural ideal, containing what 
is both intellectually and emotionally 
valid in the idea of good in each civili- 
zation, so that they can be made to 
support and sustain rather than combat 
and destroy one another. This he claims 
finally to discover, after a journey 
through Mexican culture, American and 
British Democracy, German Idealism, 
Russian Communism, Roman Catholic 


* The Meeting of East and Wast An Inquiry concerning World Understanding. 
By F.S.C. Norturop. (Macmillan Paperbacks. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
xxii + 531 pp. Illustrated. 1960. 18s 6d., $2.65) 
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and Protestant cultures, Confucianism, 
Taoism, Buddhism, Hinduism and much 
else. 

The solution to the basic problem of 
harmonization he finds in his discovery 
that the “East” has investigated things 
in their esthetic component, while the 
“West” has investigated them in their 
theoretic component; they stand individ- 
ually not for the same truth, nor for 
incompatible truths, but for two dif- 
ferent yet essentially complementary 
components of the truth; each has 
something unique to contribute to an 
adequate philosophy and its attendant 
adequate cultural ideal for the contem- 
porary world. And this ideal, grounded 
in both the esthetic and the theoretic 
components of things as equally 
primary, defines the criteria also for re- 
lating democracy and communism, 
Roman Catholic medieval and Protes- 


The Ayodhya Canto of the Rama- 
yana as Told by Kamban. Translated 
from the Tamil by C. RAJAGOPALA- 
CHARI. (Unesco Collection of Repre- 
sentative Works: Indian Series. George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 128 pp. 
1961. 16s.) 

Whatever if may have lost of its 
original power and beauty, this transla- 
tion of the Ayodhya Canto of the Rama- 
yane of Kamban is in itself a work of 
art and achieves distinction as a piece 
of creative writing. It is like an oasis 
amid the arid wastes of so much con- 
temporary “poetry.” The language is 
siniple and sensuous as Keats believed 
the language of poetry should be:— 


Beautiful was the queen Kaikeyi, 
More lovely did she seem that day, 
As on the white coverlet she lay, 
Her hands and feet like red lotuses 
Blooming on a coral vine 

That grew in the sea of milk. 


Kaikeyi, youngest of King Dasha- 
ratha of Ayodhya’s three queens, has 
her mind poisoned by the malicious ad- 
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tant modern cultures, and other impor- 
tant competing systems of thought and 
action. l 
Fifteen years of cold war have passed 
since this book was written. The rise 
of “Oriental” Communism has brought 
new dimensions to the ideological strug- 
gle conceived universally. Systems of 
thought, instead of being humbly used 
and honestly revised in the search for 
truth about the nature and purpose of 
life, have been sharpened into dogmas, 
for use as political weapons. One may 
wonder, therefore, whether Northrop’s 
journey, “within the calmness of the 
study,” will have any meaning to men 
of power in our time. But that journeys 
of this kind are necessary, and that this 
one has been well conceived and execut- 
ed, we should not doubt — as long as 
we have hope. 
ALAN DE RUSETT 


vice of her hump-backed handmaiden, 
Manthara, whe had a grudge against 
Rama, the eldest queen’s son. As a re- 
sult, Kaikeyi prevails upon the King to 
banish Rama to the forest for fourteen 
years and make her own son Bharata 
Prince Regent instead of Rama. 

The “Ayodhya Kandam’’ is consid- 
ered by many critics to be the finest 
canto of the entire poem, a classic ren- 
dering into Tamil by the poet Kam- 
ban of Valmiki’s original Sanskrit epic. 

The translation has a flowing irregu- 
lar rhythm and illustrates how unneces- 
sary is a strict adherence to conven- 
tional rules of prosody where true poetry 
as distinct from mere verse is con- 
cerned. It also illustrates the havoc 
wrought amongst the virtuous by the 
machinations of an evil character such 
as Manthara or Iago. 

Owing to insurmountable language 
barriers the translator may sometimes 
have been unable to find the precise 
word or phrase desired, but this book 
will delight every connoisseur of poetry. 

' HERBERT BLUEN 
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Men, Soul, Immortality in Zoroas- 
‘trianism. By FRAMROZE A. Bove. (K. 
R. Cama Oriental Institute, Bombay. 
142 pp. 1960. Rs. 5.00; 10s.; $2.00) 

To interpret the doctrines of an an- 
cient faith like Zeroastrianism is a diffi- 
cult task. These doctrines are to be 
gathered from texts composed in an old 
and almost forgotten language like the 
Avesta. Doctrines on any one subject 
are not dealt with together at one 
place in any given text. They have to 
be collected from different texts by the 
author who wishes to collate the ideas 
on a given topic. 

Dastur Framroze Bode has attempted 
to collect together all references to the 
constitution of man, his soul, the Fra- 
vaski, and the concept of the soul’s im- 
mortality as found in the sacred 
texts of Zoroastrianism and has given 
us a complete picture of the ideas held 
by the ancient Iranians on these sub- 
jects. 

Dastur Bode starts by placing the 
era of Zarathushtra between 1,400 and 
1,000 B.c. He then briefly states the 
constituent parts of the human body as 
conceived in Zoroastrianism. There 
are both physical as well as spiritual 
elements in man’s composition. These 
several powers are separately dealt 
with. 

Soul, as understood by the author, is 
the whole “Self,” the “essential spiri- 
tual principle of human nature, the basis 
of consciousness and continuous indi- 
vidual existence.” Zoroastrianism has 
given great importance to a man’s soul, 
and in the Gathas great emphasis is 
laid on leading a righteous life for the 
ultimate good of the soul. Man is given 
freedom of thought in Zoroastrianism 
and he has to guide the activity of his 


Ballads and Stories from Tun-huang: 
An Anthology. By ARTHUR WALEY. 
(George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Lon- 
don. 273 pp. 1960. 25s.) 

Arthur Waley, who is already famous 
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soul (Urvan) to choose the right path 
and avoid evil. 

The Fravasht is the highest spiritual 
principle in man. Dastur Bode has de- 
lineated all the important aspects of the 
nature and functions of the Fravaskis 
as found in Avesta texts. He says:— 


The Fravaskis are not merely the ghosts 
amd the guardian spirits of one’s forefathers, 
the concept of which developed from the 
cult of Ancestor-Worship, as commonly under- 
stood by Western Scholars. 


He distinguishes between the Fra- 
vashis and Plato’s Ideas. 

Lastly, Dastur Bode considers the 
Zoroastrian ideas about the soul’s im- 
mortality. The concept of the soul’s im- 
mortality is now to be found in all relig- 
ions of civilized man. But Zarathushtra 
was perhaps the first to introduce this 
concept into his religion. This concept 
is linked with the ideas about life after 
death and a life of the spirit in an 
attempt to reach the Holy Spirit of 
Abura Mazda himself. It is by his 
righteous conduct that man is fitted to 
be worthy of the ultimate goal of per- 
fection and immortality. 

Dastur Bode has done a great service 
by collecting all the references in the 
Avesta on these subjects. The work is 
well conceived and full of thought for 
all those seeking to know the doctrines 
of Zoroastrianism on man, soul, Fra- 
vaski and immortality. 

An interesting short paper by Dastur 
Bode on the “Influence of Ancient Iran 
on India” is appended to the work. It 
gives in some detail the influence exert- 
ed on India by the culture of ancient 
Iran in different aspects of life and will _ 
be found interesting by readers. 

J. C. Tarapore 


as an interpreter of Oriental literature 
to the Western world, now adds a new 
item to his achievement: Ballads and 
Stories from Tun-huang. These are a 
kind of Chinese Dead Sea Scrolls and 
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— as he tells us in his Afterword — 
taken from documents found in 1900 
by the Taoist Wang Yiian-lu, 


a discharged soldier who, finding himself at 
a loose end, settled in one of the famous 
“Caves of the Thousand Buddhas” at Tun- 
huang, in the extreme north-west of China 
and made a living Ly selling Taoist spells. 


These documents, dating from the 
beginning of the fifth century to the end 
of the tenth, consist for the most part 
of copies of well-snown Buddhist scrip- 
tures in Chinese, apocryphal works and 
lost commentaries. Apart from these, 
there are “some Taoist texts and a few. 
Manichean and Nestorian Christian 
ones in Chinese” as well as texts in 
Tibetan, Uighur Turkish and several 
other languages. In addition — and 
what was of most interest to Dr. Waley 
— about eighty specimens of popular 
literature: ballads, stories and legend- 
ary expansions and expositions of Bud- 
dhist scriptures. It is from these that he 
has drawn the material for this book. 

In 1907, Sir Aurel Stein persuaded 
the Taoist Wang Yiian-lu to sell him 
a large number of the manuscripts, all 


Buddha the Healer, Edited by A. 
NIMALASURIA (33 pp.); The Ascetic 
Ideal. By RONALD FUSSELL (31 pp.); 
Live Now: Buddhist Essays. By 
ANANDA PEREIRA (54 pp.); The Fle- 
phant-footprint Simile. Translated by 
Soma THERA (23 pp.); Of Gods and 
Men (23 pp.). (Buddhist Publication 
Society, Kandy, Ceylon. 1960) 

In Buddha the Healer, Dr. Nimala- 
suria has given us Mind and its place 
in Buddhism, in a collection of seven 


chapters including quotations from the- 


Discourses of the Buddha and a short 
essay by Dr. Anton Kropatsch (Vienna) 
on the Teaching of Egolessness as a 
Solace in Illness. The book also con- 
tains a reproduction of a Japanese 
statue showing the Buddha as the 
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of which are now in the British Museum 
in London. A year later, Professor 
Pelliot acquired others; all of these are 
now distributed in the libraries and 
museums of London, Paris, Peking and 
Japan. Dr. Waley tells us that only one 
of the stories in this book has been 
translated before — Confucius and the 
Boy. 

Six stories in the surviving popular 
literature of Tun-huang bear the title 
pten-wen, of which five are in alternate 
verse and prose. Dr. Waley prefers not 
to translate the term (which, etymo- 
logically, is “incident-text”) and comes 
very close to the European miracle play. 
He points out the resemblance between 
this form of ballad and the thirteenth- 
century French romance, Aucassin and 
Nicolette; both are in alternating pas- 
sages of prose and verse and in both, 
for the most part, the verse is in seven 
syllables. He hints that there may have 
been some indirect Chinese influence, 
wa the Turks and the Arabs, on the 
French romance. 

They bear one away to a fantastical 
world of extravagant verbiage which is 
salutary and rezreshing. 

MABEL NANDRIS 


“Peerless Physician.” In his left hand 
he holds a round container with the 
medicine for the world’s ills, and a pill 
from it in bis right hand, which is raised 
in the Abhaya Mudra, the gesture con- 
veying the reassurance “Fear Not!” 

The Ascetic ideal is in commemora- 
tion of the centenary of Schopenhauer’s 
death. It raises some of the deepest 
problems of life: Why do men take up 
the Ascetic Path? What is its purpose? 
What are its results? The booklet also 
contains selected passages from Scho- 
penhauer’s The World as Will and Rep- 
resentation. 

Live Now contains a collection of 
essays which first appeared in 1951-52 
as editorials in the fortnightly The Bud- 
dhist World (Colombo), 
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Soma Thera’s interesting translation 
of and historical introduction to The 
Elephent-footprint Simile inform us, 
according to Pali narratives, how the 
Buddha’s Teaching was established in 
Ceylon. Of Gods and Men by Francis 


The Japanese Cult of Tranquillity. 
By KARLFRIED, GRAF VON DURCKHEIM. 
Translated from the German by Epa 
O’SHIEL. (Rider and Company, Lon- 
don. 107 pp. 1960. 15s.) 

The German title of this book, Japan 
Und Die Kultur Der Stille, is none too 
easy to render into a happier English 
title than the one the translator uses, 
but readers should not be put off by 
associations, more or less unfortunate, 
surrounding the word “cult,” and even 
the word “tranquillity”; for this is in 
fact a book the value of which is almost 
beyond assessment. It should be read 
and re-read, and with the attention it 
deserves. 

Not only does it make abundantly 
plain what is that quality of the Ori- 
ental (and particularly of the Japanese) 
which Occidentals tend to think of as 
at best “mysterious” and at worst 
“two-faced”: not only does it indicate 
what in the Japanese nature and atti- 
tude to life is essentially different from 
our own; it goes much further. It 
plucks the heart out of the Oriental’s 
mystery and gives to his “two-faced- 


Neo-Upantshadic Philosophy. By K. 
V. GAJENDRAGADKAR. (Bhavan’s Book 
University No. 64. Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay. 164 pp. 1959. 
Rs. 2.00: 3s. 6d.; 90 cents) 

Following the inspiring guidance of 
his Guru, the late Dr. R D. Ranade, 
the author of the Constructive Survey 
of Upantshadic Philosophy (which dealt 
with the old Upanishads), gives in this 
book a very lucid account of the philos- 
ophy oi the new Upanishads, numbering 
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Story provides good reading in reference 
to the Devas or “Shining Ones” and 
how the Law of Karma works in this 
world and in the next. 

These pamphlets will be useful as 
literature for distribution. 


SISTER VAJIRA 


ness” a new and positive meaning: this 
two-facedness is the ability, acquired 
through constant exercise in recollected- 
ness, to envisage at once outer and 
inner reality; and thus, in Arnold’s 
words, to see life steadily and see it 
whole, as we in the West lost the art 
of doing long ago. 

Here, then, is a book, about the Ori- 
ental, but for the Occidental, of a very 
remarkable kind. The author writes 
from so full an understanding of his 
subject, and with so varied and true an 
insight into it, that it is scarcely too 
much to say that in effect he reveals, 
and in terms which all can understand, 
nothing less than the answer to the 
human predicament in the West and 
the meaning of the human condition in 
either hemisphere. 

It only remains to add that he 
appends to his own essay three Japa- 
nese texts, all of which are of the great- 
est value, and one of which is a parable 
so illuminating and so moving as alone 
to be worth far more than the book’s 
modest price. 

R. H. Warp 


108. The philosophy of the new Upa- 
nishads is to the philosophy of the old 
Upanishads what Neo-Platonism is to 
Platonism. The purely theoretical and 
metaphysical speculation of the old 
Upanishads takes a practical and ethical 
turn in the new Upanishads, where 
interest in Hatha Yoga and Rajayoga, 
Tantrism and Shaktism, becomes pre- 
dominant. A conscious attempt is also 
made to arrive at a reconciliation of 


‘Shaivism and Vaishnavism. After sym- 
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bology and cosmology the author gives 
us an account of embryology, physiol- 
ogy and psychology as met with in the 
new Upanishads. The Garbhopanishad 
endorses the theory of epigenesis ad- 
vocated by modern embryologists. The 
occult physiology deals mostly with 
nddts, plexuses and Kundalini. The 
neo-Upanishadic psychology very boldly 
suggests that there is a fifth, #.e., a 
trans-Turtya, state which is supra-con- 
scious. The portrayal of the Ideal Sage 
is interesting. The book concludes with 
a mystic’s “post-ecstatic monologue,” 


The Suf Message of Hazrat Inayat 
Khan. Vol. 3: Education; Rasa Shas- 
tra; Character-Building and the Art of 
Personality; Moral Culture. (Published 
for International Headquarters of the 
Sufi Movement, Geneva, by Barrie and 
Rockliff, London. 262 pp. Frontispiece. 
1960. 32s. 6d.) 

This volume deals with social sub- 
jects and the first two sections have 
really nothing to do with Sufism, his- 
toric or modern. The first section is on 
Education, beginning with the infant, 
since the author holds that the educa- 
tion of the greatest importance in the 
life of the soul comes in its infancy, 
and this comprises the first two years. 
The next three years are babyhood — 
this he compares with the Garden of 
Eden, the place of “joy and happiness 
and freedom.” This is the best time to 
teach the best ideas of religion and 
God, the God who is goodness, beauty, 
compassion and love, the God who is a 
Friend. Then comes the education of 
the child, who should be taught per- 
severance, patience, endurance and un- 
selfishness, and, instead of seeking to 
rival others in obtaining his own desires, 
should learn rivalry in goodness and 
competition in charity. 
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where the mystic sings the song of the 
blissful state of the identity of his Self 
with the Supreme:— 


I em Brahman, I am ageless and immortal, 
I am one without a second, I am the King 
of the spiritua] world. I Sit on the pedestal 
of the Self. 


All serious students of Indian philos- 
ophy, religion and culture will remain 
grateful to the author for having pre- 
sented a clear, concise and creditable 
account of the so far rather neglected 
new Upanishads. 


D. G. LonpDHEY 


The second section deals with sex re- 
lations, the author maintaining that 
while the sexes are dependent upon 
each other, each sex providing what the 
other lacks, the male is more dependent 
on the female than she is upon him. 

The third section is on Character- 
Building and the Art of Personality 
and in this will-power plays the greatest 
part and this must gain control over 
the inner self. The character must in- 
clude generosity, for this “builds a path 
to God.” 

The last section, on Moral Culture, 
includes our dealings with God, the 
Friend, the Beloved. All things we do 
that are pure and satisfactory to others, 
we must attribute to God. We must 
give an account of every day to God; 
we begin to feel His Presence by so 
doing, till all seems as nothing save 
Him alone. 

These last two sections give really 
Sufi teaching. 

The whole book is of great interest, 
giving an unusual view of the subject 
and one that is unorthodox, but none 
the less worthy of every consideration. 

Like the previous volumes, this book 
has no Index, which would have added 
considerably to its value for the reader. 


MARGARET SMITH 
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The Sufi Message of Hasrat Inayat 
Khan: Gayan, Vadan, Ntrian. (Pub- 
lished for International Headquarters of 
the Sufi Movement, Geneva, by Barrie 
and Rockhif, London. ix+260 pp. 
1960. 21s.) ; 

For those who know little or nothing 
of Hazrat Inayat Khan, this little book 
is disappointingly barren of informa- 
tion. We are told that he is a great 
modern Sufi mystic and that the three 
collections of aphorisms, thoughts and 
poetry printed here represent the 
essence of his message and have given 
joy and solace to many readers during 
the last thirty-five years. That he was 
a musician as well as a mystic is sug- 
gested by the titles given to each 
of these collections by their author. 
For Gayan means “singing”; Vadan, 
“divine symphony”; and Nirtan, “the 


Existential Metaphysics. By ALVIN 
THALHEIMER. (Philosophical Library, 
New York. 632 pp. 1960. $7.50) 

It is interesting to note the dual 
character of the philosophical activity 
of contemporary thought. Either it is 
positivistic in its roots and disdainfully 
repudiates all metaphysical affiliations, 
or it aims at developing a system of 
new metaphysical categories. The meta- 
physics which is being worked out both 
inside and outside the existentialist 
camp has not the ambition of past 
speculations. It moves within the human 
horizon and fights shy of the transcen- 
dent. Hence it is itself positivistic in its 
methodological orientation. It is not so 
much concerned with the nature of God 
and the destiny of man as with the 
meaning of some basic concepts. 

Dr. Alvin Thalheimer’s work belongs 
to this category of metaphysical 
thought. The name of his work is apt 
to be misleading. It is not of a piece 
with modern existentialism. It is a 
painstaking attempt to determine the 
meaning of such basic terms as “exis- 
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dance of the soul.” Unfortunately little 
of the music of the original survives in 
the translation, and though the lyrical 
feeling is apparent in the poetry as the 
wisdom and insight in many of the 
aphorisms, its expression is too often 
trite. Such sayings as “The secret of 
all success is strength of conviction” or 
“Death opens a door between life here 
and hereafter” are unexceptionable, as 
is the image “My life is running to- 
wards Thee, O divine Ocean, as the 
river flows to the sea.” But despite the 
prevalence of truisms a patient reader 
will find much here that is pregnant 
with meaning and happily phrased. This 
Sufi mystic, like all true mystics, com- 
bined an inward ecstasy with a divine 
common sense. And behind his descents 
into the obvious is a constant aware- 
ness of the hidden reality of the Spirit. 

H. PA. FAUSSET 


tence,” “reality,” “truth.” Dr. Thal- 
heimer goes back to the seventeenth 
century to find out thinkers of his way 
of thought who could set a pattern for 
his own philosophical activity. Like 
them he is concerned to philosophize 
with clarity and depth. Following in 
their footsteps, he thinks that a pre- 
requisite for a serious metaphysical 
speculation is the development of a 
method. Chapter III with its careful 
analysis of existence and reality pro- 
vides a clue to the whole work. Chap- 
ter XII which deals with date, duration 
and interval, and Chapter XVIII which 
is concerned with determining the ontic 
status of mathematical concepts, are 
equally thoughtful. 

The writer has no doubt made an 
important contribution to the develop- 
ment of modern ontological analysis. As 
the subject bristles with signal difficul- 
ties he approaches it with “befitting 
humility.” His “enumeration of some 
of the salient features of what make up 
the world of existing entities” may not 
stand criticism and an entity may well 
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be real, “though generally discredited.” 
Thus his concept of reality may seem 
to some of us to be rather narrow. In 
any case it is to the credit of a philo- 
sophical thinker to have initiated a dis- 
cussion without pretending to bring it 


Letters of Swami Vivekananda. 
(Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, Almora. 
552 pp. New edition, 1960. Rs. 6.00) 

We have here 229 selected letters by 
Swami Vivekananda in a handy volume, 
neatly arranged. These were written be- 
tween 1888 and 1902, the most event- 
ful period not only in the life of that 
dynamic saint, but in the history‘of re- 
surgent India, which was slowly 
awakening from a slumber of centuries. 
We get in these letters glimpses of 
Vivekananda’s heroic personality, un- 
daunted by odds or suffering, his 
courage of conviction and spirit of sacri- 
fice, his unswerving faith in Vedanta 
and his burning zeal to spread its 
“true” message in the East and the 
West by building up a mighty organi- 
zation. He blossomed early and died 
young. He believed in work and liter- 
ally worked himself to death. Sensitive 
idealist that he was, he expected per- 
fection from other workers and was 
sorely disappointed at times. His inmost 
heart is laid bare in these letters, even 


My Non-violence. By M. K. GANDHI. 
Compiled and edited by SatresH 
KuMAR BANDOPADHYAYA. (Navajivan 
Publishing House, Ahmedabad. xi+ 
373 pp. 1960. Rs. 5.00) 

This book contains several articles by 
Gandhiji on non-violence and relevant 
topics. He has considered the topic from 
several angles, but it is a vast subject 
and other eminent thinkers have also 
expressed their views on it. They do 
not always concur, and naturally so. 

Because Gandhiji tried non-violence 
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to 2 close. It is also in keeping with 
the spirit of post-Kantian philosophy 
tha: the writer attempts to offer us a 
metaphysics fully conscious of the limits 
of human knowledge. 

e S. VAHIDUDDIN 


his doubts and misgivings, his moods of 
frustration and despair; but his robust 
optimism is throughout unmistakable. 
His energetic and racy style, studded 
with pithy Sanskrit quotations, and his 
unerring insight into men and events 
make these epistles very readable. Here 
are a few sentences taken at random:— 


I want to give them dry, hard reason, 
softened in the sweetest syrup of love and 
made spicy with intensive work, and cooked 
in the kitchen of Yoga, so that even a baby 
can easily digest it. (p. 339) 


I want my work to be quick like light- 
ning, and firm as adamant. (p 441) 

His [Ramakrishna’s] life is a searchlight 
of infinite power thrown upon the whole mass 
of Indian religious thought. He was the 
living commentary to the Vedas and to their 
aim. {p. 215) 


I have been driven and worshipped by 
princes. I have been slandered by priests and 
laymen alike. But what of it? Bless them 
all! (p. 298) 


K. KRISHNAMOORTHY 


with success in the political field his 
ideas on it have become prominent, and 
are even regarded by some as “stand- 
ard”: but Gandhiji himself admits in 
this book that there is much room for 
advancement in the techniques and 
methəds of non-violent social action. 
Gandhiji’s non-violence was a prac- 
tical non-violence which changed with 
exigencies. None even of his staunch 
followers could always keep up with his 
development of his ideas. This constant 
conducting of “experiments with truth” 
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was one of the qualities of Gandhiji 
which shook an empire and changed 
an order of social and political life. 


The Mind of Mr. Nehru: An Inter- 
view by R. K. Karanja. Foreword by 
S. RADHAKRISHNAN (George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd, London. xvui-+-112 pp. 
Frontispiece. 1960. 10s. 6d.) 

There are two characters in this little 
book. There is Pandit Nehru, explain- 
ing frankly his socialist goal for India, 
the determinants of his foreign policy, 
his reasoned hopes for democracy in 
India, his growing awareness of the 
limitations of Marxist materialism and 
of man’s need for spiritual depth and 
moral strength, and his ideas, experi- 
ences and objectives in the field of eco- 
nomic planning. Throughout, he is 
tolerantly undogmatic, hopeful rather 
than certain always of his path, display- 
ing once more his gift for combining 
flexibility with a decent regard for 
principle. Then there is his interviewer 
and would-be interpreter, Shri Karanjia, 
a devotee with a mission, who fears 
that his hero’s revolutionary ideas and 
goals may be abandoned or destroyed 
when he leaves the scene. For him, 
Nehru’s international policy “abides no 


Britain in India. By R. P. MASANI. 
(Oxford University Press, Bombay. 
278 pp. 1960. Rs. 15.00) 

Sir Rustom P. Masani (despite the 
Indian Constitution, I hope I may be 
permitted to use this courtesy in refer- 
ring to the author) is a valiant knight; 
historian, philosopher, scholar and man 
of the world. He is equally at home 
with the language of the birds and the 
motives of the British in India Of his 
many books, this is probably the one 
which will live longest, unless it be his 
study of Dadabhai Naoroji. He tells a 
complicated story with effortless ease, 
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Shri Sailesh Kumar Bandopadhyaya 
has edited and compiled with care. The 
book is well printed. 

S. K. JHAVERI 


question or criticism” (p. 85), it Is 
“brilliant” (p. 81), and those who doubt 
this are “ugly forces within the land” 
(p. xiv). He deplores the absence 
of devoted, properly indoctrinated 
‘“Nehruites,” dedicated to saving the 
revolution despite 


a heterogeneous Congress Party pulling in dif- 
ferent directions, an administrative outfit in- 
herited from and therefore committed to the 
past, and an institutional democracy that is 
holding back instead of pushing forward to 
the nation’s goals (p xvi) 


He therefore exalts Nehru, much to 
his embarrassment, the better to turn 
him into a stick with which to beat 
these enemies, and inspire the necessary 
devotees. The way in which his hero, 
sympathetically yet firmly, deprecates 
this rôle, and shows that he is another 
kind of leader, with other values, gives 
this book its peculiar flavour and special 
interest. One also wonders — will Shri 
Karanjia have learned his lesson before 
he gives us his promised biography of 
Pandit Nehru? 


ALAN DE RUSETT 


and he is remarkably free from prej- 
udices, anti-Indian or anti-British. In 
fact, his chivalrous regard for Britain 
and her good intentions is a special fea- 
ture of the book. 

Although it is not a regular history, it 
is an interpretation of the highest value 
of what Britain and British democ- 
racy has meant to India. The romantic 
story of how the British came to India 
as traders, stayed on to build an Em- 
pire and left after a non-violent war is 
related here with great understanding. 
Tt is not yet time for a final assessment, 
but we would have liked to hear some- 
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thing more about the Native States and 
their problems. Why, ultimately, did the 
British fail to understand India? Were 
the mistakes committed because of the 
Opinion widely held by Englishmen that 
Indians as a race were inferior to the 
British (Seton Kerr, cited on p. 61)? 
Why did the Muslims become so in- 
transigent, and why such a rift bezween 
the two communities as has bedevilled 
all efforts at meking ourselves into a 
coherent, effective and unified nation? 
And, finally, what impelled the Con- 
gress to make the mistake of giving un- 
due importance to Jinnah, thus making 
him the creator of Pakistan? Perhaps 
the author has some views which he has 
not thought fit to disclose. Neverthe- 
Jess, until a Gibbon arises and passes 
final judgment, Sir Rustom’s is likely 
to remain the most percipient inter- 
pretation of the Indo-British connec- 
tion that we possess. 


Children’s History of India. (The 
Director, Publications Division, Minis- 
try of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India, Delhi. 166 pp. 
1960. Rs. 4.50) 

India’s has been a long and cheq- 
uered history. She has allowed many a 
legion to thunder past her variegated 
lands and still remains India, a thought- 
ful, unfathomable and exotic country. 
Every child in taday’s free India ought 
to know something of the motherland’s 
wonderful past and her attempts to 
forge a prosperous future. The Publica- 
tions Division has done well by bring- 
ing out this compact history on Pandit 
Nehru’s birthday. ~- 

Within these 164 pages we are given 
the history of India beginning with the 
Indus Valley civilization. The main 
political events like the coming of the 
Aryans, the Maurya and Gupta dynas- 
ties, the Cholas, the Slave dynasty, the 
great Moghuls, the Bahmani and 
Vijayanagar empires, the East India 
Company, the British empire, the strug- 
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The style of the author reminds one 
of the scholar-gentleman building up his 
arguments with leisured ease and metic- 
ulous accuracy. His stately prose has 
a Victorian tinge which is most pleas- 
ing to the ear in these days of Ameri- 
cap slang and journalistic pistol-cracks. 
For instance:— 

Unfortunately, even before the Act could 
be brought into operation, storm clouds 
gathered over the horizon and the bark was 
seen to be drifting towards the shoals of 
anarchy. 


The author has criticized the Indian 
National Congress and the British alike, 
and has produced a critical survey of 
immense worth. The book will be of 
great value to all future historians of 
India. 

In any subsequent edition, a bibliog- 
raphy should be added. 

A. A. A. FYZEE 


gle for freedom and the first years of 
freedom are all brought within our pur- 
view with fine clarity. In between we 
have also glimpses of the great religious 
leaders (Buddha, Shankara, Nanak, 
Ramdas and others) and meet famous 
sons of India (Harsha, Shivaji, Gandhi 
and the rest) in separate chapters. There 
are, besides, a few plates and portraits 
of historical interest, and a few maps. 

Unfortunately there are some draw- 
backs, too, to this otherwise excellent 


_production. Simplicity of expression is 


highly commendable in a book of this 
nature, but that is no excuse for a 
wooden and monotonous tone. Again, 
while speaking of the lot of the com- 
mon people during the different reigns, 
the author (or authors) can only re- 
peat that the common people were poor 
as always. The repetition ends at last 
on p. 159, where, speaking of the Five- 
Year Plans, it is said, “We are now 
much better off than we were before 
the first Plan was taken up.” Coming 
as it does in a Government publication, 
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such a vague statement can be inter- 
preted as a piece of propaganda. And 
there is no adequate reason given why 
the dates have been omitted in the text 


Garibald:: The Legend and the Man. 
By PETER DE Potnay. (Hollis and Car- 
ter, ae 234 pp. Illustrated. 1960. 
255 

The author of this book bas obviously 
examined his subject from all angles, 
and as the result of his research de- 
bunks mary of the legends that have 
grown around Garibaldi. In fact, be al- 
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and added in.a separate appendix. 
Nevertheless, this well-produced book 
will be an ideal gift to any eager child. 

PREMA NANDAKUMAR 


most seems at pains to expose the 
hero’s feet of clay. Nevertheless, the 
book is a mine of information, and the 
bibliography at the end of the book 
should enable any Garibaldian “fan” to 
verify the sources. 

The book is well illustrated, with a 
coloured frontispiece. It has a useful 
index. 

C. B. 


A LETTER FROM LONDON 


MODERN SZSIENCE made it easy for us 
in Britain to follow the Queen’s move- 
ments in India, Pakistan and Nepal 
with as mich delight as the people who 
met her in her foreign travel. It has 
‘ been a stimulating experience for those 
of us who remember the visit of her 
grandfather, George V, and her grand- 
mother, Queen Mary, fifty years ago. 

As a schoolboy I remember to have 
waved a Union Jack given to me by 
the schoolteacher who had orders from 
the local Government to parade the 
school children before Their Majesties. 
We waved the Hag and drank the iced 
orange squash without at that age real- 
izing the s.gnificance of the Royal visit. 
We were too young to know that the 
King with his spouse had come to our 
country te proclaim himself the Em- 
peror of India and to rule over us. 
That was in 1911. But only a dozen 
years later when his son was sent to 
India by the British Government I re- 
fused to wave the Union Jack. I sat 
indoors, and waved a black flag out- 


side my w-ndow as the Prince of Wales . 


passed my house. 
Mahatma Gandhi had created a polit- 
ical awakening in me and in millions 
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of other Indians during that period. We 
had revolted against the British raj and 
had vowed to set India free. 

It was a non-violent struggle against 
the British, which culminated in the at- 
tainment of national freedom in 1947 
and brought India and Britain closer 
than ever before. The significance of the 
Queen’s visit to India in 1961 lies in 
the fact that it has not been forced on 
the Indian people or taken place to per- 
petuate British rule. 

Most of the commentators from India 
and in this country have stressed this 
fact and have pointed out that the har- 
monious relationship that exists be- 
tween our two peoples owes much to the 
far-sightedness of Mahatma Gandhi. 

In a world tormented by various con- 
flicts the message of Mahatma Gandhi 
is pertinent. And it is being copied by 
no less a person than the 88-year-old 
philosopher, Bertrand Russell. He has 
followed the path of non-violence and 
pinned his faith to peaceful methods of 
civil disobedience to force the British 


_Government to abandon the policy of 


piling nuclear weapons. 
Although many have ridiculed Rus- 
sell’s recent sit-down strike in front of 
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the Ministry of Defence, there has not 
been one critic who has suggested that 
Russell is not a patriot. -But, as 
Mahatma Gandhi was assailed from all 
sides for his decision to disobey laws 
forced on the nation by an alien govern- 
ment, Russell is being attacked for 
adopting Gandhiji’s methods on the 
grounds that they would ultimately lead 
to violence. 

Cf course, all mass demonstrations, 
on occasions, lead to violence. This is 
not a new experience or a phenomenon 
for us in India. We had occasionally 
reached a stage during our campaign 
against British rule when some people, 
suffering from a sense of frustration, 
indulged in violence despite the admoni- 
tions of Gandhiji to the contrary. But 
the movement as a whole remained non- 
violent, and, when the transfer of power 
took place, that spirit sustained the 
nation as never before. 

Lord Attlee, in his book published 
recently, Empire Into Commonwealth 
(Oxford University-Press, 7s. 6d.) tells 
us the story of how India achieved in- 
dependence. He was the Prime Ministe 
and he sent out a Cabinet Mission, 
which paved the way for the smooth 
transfer of power under the direction 
of Lord Louis Mountbatten. 

Empire Into Commonwealth is a col- 
lection of the Chichele Lectures deliv- 
ered by Lord Attlee at Oxford last 
year. “On the wall at school hung a 
great map with large portions of it 
coloured red. Jt was an intoxicating 
vision for a small boy” — thus remi- 
nisces Lord Attlee in this book. This 
was his vision when Keir Hardie was 
exposing the Empire on which the Con- 
servatives had boasted the sun never 
set. Of course, I remember a Sunday 
meeting addressed by Jimmy Maxton, 
the leader of the J.L.P. in the House 
of Commons. He had retorted: God 
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cannot trust the deeds of the British 
Gcvernment in the dark. That is why 
the sun keeps a vigilant watch on the 
British Empire! 

Lord Attlee jibes at the Conservative 
Gcvernment’s having to concede self- 
government to Archbishop Makarios 
after having put him in prison. He de- 
scobes Canada’s advance to self-gov- 
ernment through the Durham Report 
ani finds “a belief in and practice of 
democratic institutions” to be “one of 
the binding ties in the Commonwealth.” 
Lord Attlee concludes with a praise of 
cricket as a “link in the Common- 
wealth.” 


Another book that makes interesting 
reading is by George Bonnet, who was 
France’s Foreign Minister during the 
days of the Munich appeasement. He has 
just completed a book of memoirs cover- 
ing those disastrous years. The book 
gives details ot what was apparently a 
somewhat stormy interview Sir Winston 
Churchill had with him in 1938. Bon- 
net found Sir Winston “very bellicose” 
and at one point, when Bonnet claimed 
thet in the event of war Britain could 
only provide two divisions, Sir Winston 
int2rrupted to say: “In the event of 
waz it is I and not Chamberlain who 
will be Prime Minister.” According to 
Bonnet Marshal Stalin was another one 
who was difficult at the time. He in- 
sisted that if Russia were to sign a 
military alliance with Britain and 
France, the Red Army should have the 
rigat to move against Germany through 
Poland and Rumania. 

“But these two countries refused to 
have the Russians,” Bonnet says. He 
adds: “How could we who were going 
to fight in defence of small nations 
forze on two small nations acceptance 
of the Soviet demand?” 

SUNDER KABADI 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Part of the answer to the question 
“What is the Youth of today doing?” 
is to be found in ar 89-page (large 
quarto) duplicated list of international 
Voluntary Work Camps, which is issued 
by uNnEsco. The number of organiza- 
tions listed is 256, including co-ordi- 
nating bodies, in 53 different countries 
and territories. The U.SA. has 26, 
India 29, France and Germany each 
maintain 20, Great Britain has 17, Swit- 
zerland 13 and other countries range 
from 1 to 12. Some camps are for the 
“under 18s,” a few only are wage-earn- 
ing, several have a particular credal or 
national basis, but offer, like the others, 
an international service wherever the 
need is seen. When one realizes that 
organization is responsible for many 
camps — e.g., in 1958 Bharat Sevak 
Samaj in India held 1,497 camps with 
81,820 volunteers — the general pic- 
ture is impressive. 

The work undertaken includes gen- 
eral relief and social work, agriculture 
and forestry, road construction, the 
building, decoration and repair of pub- 
lic buildings, medical aid, sanitation 
work (drains, canals, wells), as also the 
encouragement of village industries, 
held in refugee and migrant camps, 
work for old people and fundamental 
education for the illiterate Those who 
participate are mairtained, but gener- 
ally pav their own fares and them- 
selves receive no pay. 

Their free time is catered for in 
various ways. Many camps have a more 
recreational character —- singing, danc- 
ing, drama, concerts, films, sports, 
sightseeing — though they all include 
discussions of some kind. Some camps 
engage in archeological research or 
handicrafts. Others have a definite 





-Ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDBRAS 


educational purpose, whether credal, as 
in Bible study, or the study of inter- 
national affairs and means of under- 
standing. One danger that has to be 
guarded against by those in charge of 
such camps or centres is — as a speaker 
at the London Branch, Indian Institute 
of World Culture, pointed out in his 
talk (February 3rd, 1961) on the 
Freundschaftheim International Centre, 
Btickeberg, Germany—that many 
young people may come simply for the 
social pleasures, to have a good holi- 
day at little cost, while the serious pur- 
pose of the centre, the deliberate culti- 
vation of a better basis of international 
understanding, is ignored. The deepest 
value of these groups is lost when they 
only operate at a superficial level, even 
though the manual work produces vis- 
ible results. Nevertheless there are such 
potentialities in the growth of these 
groups as give encouragement. They 
offer a counterpoise to the psycholog- 
ically starved, aimless, self-centred and 
violent activities of the delinquent types. 
These make the headlines in the press, 
but the others are the foundation for 
the future. 


The extension of the Bombay Beg- 
ging Prevention Act to Delhi is a wel- 
come step to end the begging nuisance 
in the capital. According to a report in 
The Statesman (New Delhi) :— 

The Chief Commissioner of Delhi, Mr 
Bhagwan Sahay, told a Press conference that 
the Delhi police, assisted by social workers, 
would begin rounding up beggars in the 
capital in the first week of March. .He 
estimated that there were over 6,700 beg- 
gars in Delhi, about 50 per cent of whom 
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were able-bodied. Nearly 1,300 were lepers 
and over 1,000 were physically handicapped 
and destitute. Sixty were mentally handi- 
capped. 

That begging is a nuisance and has 
to be eradicated is plainly obvious, but 
the problem is not either simple or 
amenable to a purely legislative solu- 
tion. There are several cities in India 
where, in spite of enactments penaliz- 
ing begging, the streets are never free 
of beggars. For the problem of mendi- 
cancy is both socio-economic and socio- 
religious. Often they may be driven 
from the streets of one city only to 
migrate to another; according to the 
Chief Commissioner, Delhi, “while 
most beggars came to Delhi from out- 
side only 15 per cent belonged to Delhi 
proper. A large number were from U.P. 
and Madras.” 

The effective way to stop beggary is 
to open newer avenues of employment 
for which beggars can be trained. There 
is a great need for all States to take up 
this challenge and face the prablem 
squarely instead of closing their eyes 
with complacent pieces of legislation. 


A note of vigorous optimism is evi- 
dent in the two Azad Memorial Lectures 
delivered this year by Lord Attlee under 
the auspices of- the Indian Council for 
Cultural Relations. In the second lec- 
ture, “The Future of Democracy,” the 
speaker expressed--a~ feeling that the 
ultimate victory of democracy was cer- 
tain in a straight fight against dictetor- 
ship on the ideological plane: — 

I spoke to you yesterday of my hope to 
avoid another world war and suggested that 
we fight out our differences on the ideclogi- 
cal plane. My belief is that in closer contact 
between democracy and authoritarianism, 
the former will win, because democracy is 
a superior way of life and the only one 
worthy of human beings. 


Nothing demonstrates the triumph of 
the democratic ideą so much as the 
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fact that even military dictatorships, 
say, as in Pakistan or Thailand, find 
it necessary to disguise their true char- 
acters by claiming to be some form of 
democracy. It may be recalled that Cey- 
Jon and Burma trembled for a time on 
the verge of authoritarianism but soon 
regained their balance and steadied 
themselves through parliamentary ac- 
tion. 

Lord Attlee rightly pointed out that 
the real danger to democracy was not 
so much from communism or authori- 
tarianism as from “internal decay”; for, 
according to a report in The Statesman 
(New Delhi). 


talking about the danger to democracy, 
Lord Attlee said he sometimes began to have 
doubts about its future, because there were 
so many other things competing with it to- 
day. When he was young there was no 
cinema or wireless and then “democracy was 
gieat drama” with members performing in 
Parliament. But now there were new devices 
like the tv and “you do get a lot of politi- 
cal instructions” from these devices, although 
the “ty mps were not much good in the 
Houze of Commons.” Lord Attlee thought 
that the greater danger to democracy was 
from within ——- these advances in technocracy 
—-rather than from autocratic power. 


What exactly is the democratic idea? 
Basically it must stand for the doc- 
trine that the will of the people should 
prevail in all matters of concern to the 
people. The forms and institutions may 
differ; for, as Lord Attlee pointed out, 
the concept of the earliest Greek and 
Italian democracies differed from each 
other. He thought that it could not be 
defined by a constitution but had to be 
“felt in the atmosphere. I came to India 
and I find a democratic atmosphere 
here.” The Presidential system of the 
United States, represented in Asia by 
the Philippines, is as much a system of 
democracy as the British system of re- 
sponsible parliamentary government 
which we have in India. The essential 
test is whether all authority proceeds 
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from the people and whether the people 
have adequate methods of controlling 
those invested with power, be they in- 
dividuals or institutions. 


The essential ingredients for the suc- 
cess of democracy were spelt out by 
Vice-President Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 
while opening the Orissa Legislature’s 
new building in Bhubaneshwar last 
month. These elements were, according 
to him, a disciplined party system with 
different pa-ties subscribing to the main 
objective end “constitutional imper- 
ative” of securing social and economic 
justice thocgh differing on methods, a 
clean administration and honest polit- 
ical leaders Declaring that democracy 
meant many things to many men, he 
said (according to a report in The 
Hindu) :— 

We hear of people’s democracies, guided 
democracies, basic democracies, etc. But we 
have adoptec: the parliamentary system of 
democracy Democracy has for its basic 
plinciple the dignity and freedom of the 
individual. AH religions affirm it: all political 
systems accept it Even Marx denied God 
because of man. The free spirit of man is 
responsible for all progress in human history 
Any system which tends to destioy the 
individual is undemocratic We are pledged 
to the democratic way of life and its tech- 
niques of discussion, persuasion, compromise, 
give and take. 


Although it is claimed that in ancient 
India and elsewhere there were the 
beginnings of democratic institutions, 
there is no doubt that the government 
of a State by the elected representatives 
of the whale people is a modern in- 
stitution. Democracy is a rare plant 
needing ca-zeful nurture, if it is to 
flower into justice, social, economic and 
political, jor all citizens. The Vice- 
President urged:— 


Politics is after all a means to an end 
it devises arrangements by which social and 
economic just.ce is secured for all. No democ- 
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racy will be worth its name if it only con- 
fines its activities to enabling the elected rep- 
resentatives to squabble for power and jockey 
for positions and leaves the purposes of the 
State to be fulfilled by fits and starts. We 
have to bring about a social and economic 
revolution and make good the many years 
that the locust hath eaten 


Affirming that the days were over when 
a stable Government was organized 
merely to maintain law and order, Dr. 
Radhakrishnan declared:— 

Ours is a positive demociacy which has 
pledged itself to certain social ends No 
party will be successful if it neglects the 
training of its adherents, the education of 
its rank and file and the build-up of a body 
of workers of different giades of administia- 
tive ability and skill.. and above all, it is 
necessary that patriotism should be the driv- 
ing force. Leadership is a matter of the heart 
as well as of the mind. A true leader is one 
who feels one with the men who suffer in 
society. Selfless service and a spirit of sacti- 
fice were manifest during the period of the 
struggle for freedom They are not evident 
in a comparable degiee today. 


The essence of democracy, therefore, 
did not lie in any constitution or sys- 
tem of government, but in the spirit of 
a self-governing community which is 
sufficiently disciplined. There is great 
need to combat the forces of intoler- 
ance, the “germs of decay” as Lord 
Attlee rightly characterized them, and 
it is essential for a live democracy to 
carry these principles right down to the 
smallest units. The Vice-President, 
therefore, observed in conclusion: — 

It is not easy to graft a highly civilized 
form of Government in a situation where the 
giass-roots are feeble and have wilted for lack 
of cultivation, nourishment and work. We have 
to revitalize the villages, for it is the people 
who have to implement the plans Panchayat 
Raj is an attempt at decentralization of 
power. The village people will have an oppor- 
tunity to participate m the control of village 
affairs and obtain some idea of the aims 
and accomplishments of the Government. 
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We ale engaged in building a new India 
stone by stone The workers constiucting it 
may not see its future Whoever plants a tree 
does not expect himself to enjoy its shade 
and fruit. We are planting trees not Zor our- 
selves but for those to come 


The competitive world of today 
demands efficiency and specialization 
and neglect of such accomplishments 
for a mere grounding in the Humani- 
ties may handicap a present-day youth 
in the race of life. But in guarding 
against this, it is often noticed, the 
pendulum has swung to the other ex- 
treme and the sciences are dangerously 
overemphasized It is refreshing <o note 
that Prime Minister Nehru oftentimes 
in his public addresses urges the people 
to make a synthesis of the ancient and 
the modern, as exemplified in the teach- 
ings and principles of Gandhiji. 

Speaking recently in Delhi (as re- 
ported in The Hindu) the Prime Minis- 
ter said 


that in the pursuit of attaining materal 
prosperity, the people should not forget the 
spiritual side. “Mere glory of wealth or 
glory of money will not take the country 
far. We will have real glory when along with 
material prosperity, we develop the strength 
of our mind and 3oul and heart. 


What we regard as modern techno- 
logical developments and scientific prog- 
ress are only zhe modern versions of 
the ancient and eternal search for truth. 
A typical example is furnished in the 
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atomic theory of Democritus, which was 
taken up and refined ages later by Dal- 
tan, father of modern chemistry and 
atomic science. 

Queen Elizabeth of Britain, referring 
to the same theme ig her speeches in 
India during her recent visit, expressed 
tke hope that India would be an exam- 
ple to the world in a synthesis of scien- 
tiic and technological progress with 
their ancient values, toleration, com- 
passion and wisdom. She said:— 


in this second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury, there is a great surge throughout the 
world to improve conditions of human hfe... 
You, Mr. Prime Minister, have constantly 
urged the need for India to take full advan- 
taze of modern progress and to match the 
advances in technology, engineering and 
scence which are being made elsewhere in 
the world. India has responded nobly to 
ycur lead and inspiration and her achieve- 
ments in science and the development of 
industry durmg recent years have aroused 
admiration everywhere Yet I know that you 
aud your Government also have a deep and 
akiding feeling for the past and that you 
du not wish India in all the fierce rush and 
strain of the modern world to become obliv- 
ious of the best traditions and the great 
legacy from former generations I understand 
acd sympathize with you in this. I am sure 
that in combining scientific and technological 
progress with the ancient Indian values of 
toleration, compassion and wisdom, India 
will be an example to the world. May God 
aid you in your task 
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Point out the “Way” — however dimly, 
ané lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

—The Votce of the Silence 
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BECOME THAT WHICH THOU ART 


[We reprint this Editorial from Tum Aryan Pato for February 
1933.—E».] 

THE ONENESS of the soul with the Self is already a fact, and not a 
thing that requires a further effort to bring ıt about; therefore the 
recognition of the truth of the text “That thou Art” is sufficient 
to put an end to the personality of the soul, in the same way as the 
recognition of the piece of rope is sufficient to abolish the snake that 
fictitiously represents itself in place of the piece of rope. No sooner 
is the personality of the soul denied than the whole empirical habit- 
ual order of life disappears with it, to make up which the lower and 
plural manifestation of the self falsely presents itself. 


Tuus SHANKARA, the great sage of India presents in a veritable nut- 
shell the xernel of his teachings. It contains not only a theory but also 
a practice to be daily carried out. Just as for the good health of the 
body physical exercise is necessary, so for the health of the man him- 
self daily regular discipline is equally necessary. The theory, its prac- 
tice and the result accruing, are all contained in the above-quoted 
terse exposition. To understand it better we should analyze it and 
note the Zollowing propositions:— 

(a) Spirit and soul are not one, but two; yet an identity sub- 
sists between them; though two, they should never be separated. 

(b) Soul and personality are two, not one; and the identifica- 
tion of the former with the latter leads to the death of the soul; they 
should ever be distinguished and separated. 

(c) Spirit (That) and soul (thou) are indissolubly linked, and 
a constant remembrance of the fact will be achieved by the aid of 
the formula or mantra—That thou Art: Tat tvam Ast. 

(d) Such daily practice puts an end to the personality—the 
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persona or mask of the soul; the death of the personality frees the 
soul and enables it to know itself as the Spirit, as Omnipresent Life. 

The early Christian philosophers distinguished between soul and 
Spirit; in their psychology man was a triad of body, soul and Spirit. 
Christian theologians materialized the teaching, and the indissoluble 
link between soul and Spirit was forgotten. In place of the Spirit, 
omnipresent and therefore within man’s heart, an anthropomorphic 
God without was instituted. From that corrupting influence Christen- 
dom is not yet freed. Other theologies have produced a similar cor- 
ruption in other lands. 

Prayer and praise are offered to an extra-cosmic Personal God, 
who acts cruely in spite of his love, and who creates chaos and allows 
wickedness to flourish in spite of his omniscience. Propitiating such 
an idol, man tas become intensely personal, superstitious and cruel. 
The physical results of psychical beliefs are even less recognized than 
are the physiclogical results of psychological opinions on the human 
corpus and bodily health. The moral weakness engendered by a belief 
in an anthropomorphic God is great indeed. Even the achievements of 
materialistic science have not freed the masses from this folly. Human 
hearts are empty, as churches are empty, of divinity. The efflorescence 
of such religious beliefs is to be noticed in our civilization which 
regards the human personality as sacrosanct. The personality has 
usurped the authority of the soul and in its borrowed robes rules with 
cunning and craft. The Spirit has become merely a metaphorical ex- 
pression, applied for the most part to some undefined force which 
springs from tae personality. Personality is considered to be the parent 
of the soul and Spirit. 

Modern habits and thoughts have led men in a direction opposite 
from that which Shankara recommended. Personality of the soul is 
not denied, be it noted, while the Spirit behind and within the soul 
is denied. Wken people use the phrase “self-expression,” they mean 
the creative activity of the personal se {—the mask of the soul. People 
make ropes and call them serpents and either fear them like children 
or juggle with them like madaris. 

Man is threefold: (1) animal man, (2) rational man, and (3) di- 
vine man. At present the animal man has conquered his rational 
being to such an extent that the divinity in him has retired into silence 
and darkness. The rational man must reclaim his lost position; and 
Shankara teaches that the first act in rational living is for man to deny 
the place of power to the personality or animal man. We must not, 
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however, overlook the fact, as some false pietists of bewildered soul 
in India have done, that the animal man possesses power to create. 
Even the spiritually dead enjoy all their delights; they have intellec- 
tual power and attainments, and can be intensively active. As alcohol 
exhilarat2s, sonimal-creativeness produces a sense of exaltation, strong 
though temporary, and thus people are glamoured and mistake the 
demoniac for the divine. 

The soul of our civilization is kama-manas, animal-man. Our race 
has yet to learn that a high development of the intellectual faculties 
does not imply spiritual and true life. . 

The very act of denial which Shankara advocates, if rationally 
performed, produces a great change in one’s attitude to the whole of 
life. Mer2 denial of evil or disease produces its own kind of glamour, 
as also the absolution pronounced on the penitent by a priest. In the 
rational denial man finds the light of the Father-Confessor within 
himself, and if he persists in his task he will soon know himself as one 
newly born. 

What stands in the way of the intelligent modern man taking 
that rational position? Animal delights; to multitudes of men and 
women taese constitute the highest ideal of human happiness. The 
tireless pursuit of riches, of the amusements and entertainments of 
social life; the cultivation of graces of manner, of taste in dress, of 
social preferment, of scientific distinction, intoxicate and enrapture 
these dead-alive. 

People generally are not afflicted with maleficence; rarely does a 
man commit wickedness deliberately and of set-purpose. For the most 
part man suffers from the defects of his quality, which shows itself 
remarkaby in the depth of the sense of humour he possesses. Modern 
philosophers and psycho-physiologists are not agreed about the genesis 
of the sense of humour or about the manner of its expressions. Accord- 
ing to the ancients and in the Esoteric philosophy, man’s sense of 
humour is a constituent of his psychological nature and produces 
physiolog-cal effects. By his thoughts and feelings, by his will-full or 
will-less actions, each person attracts to himself elementals, which are 
forces of Nature, personified as gnomes, undines, sylphs and salaman- 
ders; these forces manufacture certain “fluids” named humours, one 
of which disproportionately predominating marks a man as phlegmatic 
or sanguine or choleric or melancholic. The quantity and quality of 
these elemental forces are attracted by men unconsciously to them- 
selves, whereas they are servile agents of the trained occultist, Men 
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and women under the sway of their personal self-centredness are ob- 
sessed by these forces which intoxicate them and goad them to chase 
the shadows of life. 

Courage is required in abandoning this broad road of shades for 
the strait and narrow path of Life. Mortification and sacrifice are 
needed if a man is to give up his life, so that he may Live. 


BEAUTIFUL it is to understand and know that a Thought did never 
yet die; that as thou, the originator thereof, hast gathered it and 
created it from the whole Past, so thou wilt transmit it to the whole 
Future. It is thus that the heroic heart, the seeing eye of the first 
times, still feels and sees in us of the latest; that the Wise Man stands 
ever encompassed, and spiritually embraced, by a cloud of witnesses 
and brotaers; and there is a living, literal Communion of Saints, 
wide as the World itself, and as the History of the World. 

— THOMAS CARLYLE 


THE PLAYS OF 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


[Dr. D. V, K. Raghavacharyulu, M.A., Ph.D. (Andhra), Ph.D. 
(Pennsylvania), who at present teaches in the Department of En- 
glish, Andhra University, has already contributed often to our 
pages. We publish below the second of the three parts of his long 
and thoughtful essay, a special contribution for the centenary of 
Rabindranath Tagore’s birth. The first part appeared in our April 
issue.— ED. | 


II 


RABINDRANATH TaGorE wrote more than a dozen plays—perhaps two 
dozen—nct all of them englished, however. Here again, as in the case 
of his poems, his English versions were often reworkings of their origi- 
nals. Whereas in translation the plays gain in construction and in the 
concentration of vision, they lose much in the matter of characteriza- 
tion and in the sheer beauty of language and of the visual and auditory 
images which evoke the appropriate dramatic mood. Tagore experi- 
mented freely with the dramatic form, until in his later mature drama 
he struck the most adequate imaginative equivalent of his genius. One 
can classify his drama into three groups, which classification satisfies 
both chronological and organic considerations. Malini, Sacrifice and 
King and Queen form the first group of plays, in which Tagore tried 
to apply the elements of Western tragedy to Indian materials. These 
are primarily dramas of conflict. The Post Office, Chitra, King of the 
Dark Chamber and Red Oleanders are plays of allegory, and Tagore 
attempted in them to open up the frontiers of drama so as to allow 
the passage of symbols to the soul, where they remain no longer fixed 
but becoms plastic and free. Mukta Dhara, Natir Puja and Chandaltka 
bring the whole career of experimentation to a point of culmination 
by integrazing the two levels of dramatie vision—those of the intellect 
and of experience. It is in these plays that Tagore realizes his ideal 
of the drama of flux by means of metaphors and symbols of tension 
which build towards an outstanding dramatic image so that the 
visionary sensation becomes properly centred around archetypal ex- 
perience. These last plays may be called the symbolic plays. 

King cnd Queen is a counterstatement on the theme of Sanyasi. 
Once again the dramatic action centres on the conflict between renun- 
ciation anc commitment, but with a change in the values they denote, 
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King Vikram withdraws from the world of action not to get away from, 
but to submerge himself in, love. Queen Sumitra sits upon the peak 
of greatness where he cannot reach her; and her love, which is tempered 
by a sense of duty and compassion, appears to him as indifference. The 
Queen’s flight awakes the dormant manhood in Vikram, who, however, 
turns the newly found sense of power into a desire for revenge; and, 
lacking any spiritual direction, he becomes but a creator of destruc- 
tion. Ila, the young lady who is affianced to the Prince whose destruc- 
tion Vikram seeks, comes begging for the gift of love. Vikram realizes 
the hopeless wisdom of experience and decides to achieve happiness to 
make the lovers happy. But even as La comes in her bridal radiance 
to meet her lover at court, his severed head is brought in on a tray as 
an offering to the god of revenge. Both the pursuer of revenge and the 
victim obtain an honourable acquittal, because both finally realize an 
order of love which transcends mere passion. The drama could have 
been a great tragedy full of irony as it is, but the orgy of emotionality 
makes it melodramatic. 

Malini presents the coniict between religious orthodoxy and En- 
liightenment, between self-centred faith and the joy of human reciproc- 
ity. Princess Malini, the ardent follower of Buddha, is banished by 
her own father the King, who is advised to do so by adherents of the 
old faith. But the passionate sincerity of the princess and her love and 
compassion for the people carry the day, and she is welcomed by the 
populace as a flaming St. Joan. However, Kshemankar and Supriya, 
his boyhood friend, are not converted to the new faith, and they con- 
tinue to resist. Kshemankar goes in search of foreign aid to help his 
cause and puts Supriya in charge of the local underground movement. 
In the meanwhile the latter becomes involved in a change of heart, 
and is drawn into a psychological conflict between the faith of love 
and the love of faith. When Kshemankar returns with his army, he 
learns that he has been betrayed by his friend. In the court scene, in 
which Supriya appears under arrest, an almost clinical analysis is pre- 
sented of the obligations of friendship, and Supriya promptly accepts 
the gift of death from Kshemankar. Here again, we find that Tagore’s 
central purpose is clouded, because the plot is riddled with sub-plots 
which do not contribute tc the essential dramatic progression. Con- 
sequently, the play ends in a gory ruin unrelieved by any tragic fulfil- 
ment. But Tagore shows an acvance in characterization and in his 
understanding of human motivation which provides the ground for 
tragedy. 
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Sacrijice, which is a continuation of the theme of Malint, 1s per- 
haps the closest that Tagore ever came to Western tragedy. It shows 
a remarkeble firmness of plot construction, a concentration of dramatic 
action and, above all, a masterly handling of characterization. The 
pale, anemic ftgures of Malini come to life here. The conflict between 
a sterile, uncreative faith and a purposeful, compassionate religion is 
vividly pcrtrayed. The looming figure of the Goddess—at once a symbol 
of destruction and of renewal, a composite image of Durga and Kali, 
terrible in her presence and mysterious in her absence—brings out the 
dramatic feeling with great intensity. The centre of interest 1s of course 
Raghupati, who seeks to continue the absolutism of tradition, and 
is prepare: to betray even the Goddess in his fanatical zeal for dogma 
and personal power. It is the bitter irony of personal tragedy that 
teaches him the true faith and helps him realize that real sacrifice is 
not in the spilling of innocent blood, but rather in a lover’s giving 
away his heart to the beloved. By his self-immolation his foster child, 
Jai Sing, orings Raghupati the true illumination. And, appropriately 
enough, Raghupati accepts Aparna, the poor waif, as the Mother who 
has burst rer cruel prison of stone and come back to the human heart 
in her refreshing vastness. For it was to Aparna that Jai Sing had 
said: “Goc must be all sacrifice, pouring out his life in all creation.” 

Tagore now realized that his dramatic problem was not the crea- 
dion of imitation tragedies, but to get beyond individual lives and 
deal with Life. The basic realities of his drama demanded the handling 
of the stuff of life in a dimension other than self-exhausting strife and 
petulant d:ssipation of moral energy. And hence he turned to the kind 
of dynamic drama that could more faithfully present his perception 
of beauty. the beauty of continuity, of radiance and vision. Thus, in 
the next group of plays, he began composing allegorical fables whose 
flexibility of form could easily take in both the lithe charm of every- 
day life and the mystery of paradigmatic experience. 

Chitra is a prismatic dew-drop delicately suspended in a caressing 
dawn of fentasy. In it Tagore realized the lyric mood of Kalidasa’s 
Meghadootz, tempering it with a contemplative maturity revealed in 
the ancient master’s dramatic handling of the dualisms of life and 
love symbclized in the contrasting, but complementary, ashrams in 
the Shakuntala. The god of Love and the god of Spring—Madana and 
Vasanta—tae beautiful and mischievous elves of the bright woods 
bursting with new life, direct their beauty and mischief to human 
purpose. Under their auspices, the troubled course of love runs smooth 
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and the torment of truth burgeons into the splendid promise of renewal. 
As it is, there need be no conflict between Hindu Dharma and Bud- 
dhistic Compassion, for joy and sorrcw are movements of the same 
creative dance of life. Chitra, the tribal princess, has heard of the 
Prince Charming, the mighty and brave Arjuna, and desires to become 
the mother əf his son and thereby ensure her father’s dynasty’s conti- 
nuity. And so, she invokes the mercy of the divine imps, Madana and 
Vasanta, from whom she obtains the boon of a season's glamour. When 
Arjuna comes, she dazzles him by her acquired charm and her inward 
desire for love, maturity and motherhood is consummated. But her 
butterfly hours of borrowed charm and masked beauty are drawing to 
a close. She realizes that she committed a mistake when she lured her 
lover by novelty of falsehood, by the brilliance of illusion. She writhes 
under spiritual agony, but finally musters enough courage to break olf 
her seductive disguise and present her true self to her lover. “The 
awful darirg of a moment’s surrender” releases her from the boon 
which has kecome her curse, and Arjuna confirms her fulness both as a 
dutiful and heroic woman and also as a protective mother to her people. 
Thanks to the self-knowledge that love has bestowed on her, she is no 
longer the ajnata yauvana, but has grown into a praudha. 

Chitra is a play built on many levels. It is a drama of youth; it is 
a drama of growth. One can actually hear the sure but silent flowering 
of the dryad-girl and her fruition into a sublime order of spiritual 
beauty. The play also draws successfully the picture of self-conscious- 
ness adjusting itself to the ambivalence of illusion and reality. Here 
again, one is tempted to compare the Indian writer’s handling of the 
conflict between the empirical and real selves within a character with 
that of a Western writer such as Tennessee Williams. Madame du 
Blanche in A Streetcar Named Desire becomes a neurotic nympho- 
maniac in order to sustain a mediating, reality-soothing ego-ideal 
which wou_d keep her oblivious to the real self she loathes. When the 
image of herself as the mythical paragon of respectability is broken 
by brute circumstance, she collapses and is packed away to the mental 
asylum. Her sister, Stella, accepts her empirical self and improvises 
her defences by sheer naturalistic obstinacy. On the other hand, the 
kind of adjustment Chitra arrives at in an almost identical situation 
is different—it is beautifully and satisfyingly different. In the Western 
play there is spiritual stasis when rcmantic individualism reaches its 
climax; there is a final loss of personality when the lies like truth fail 
to control reality. In the Indian play, the dynamics of beauty and 
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purpose and fulfilment determine the character’s psychic reconciliation 
of the opposing principles of life. That Tagore was fascinated by the 
self-consuming tragic rhythm of such a theme is amply borne out by 
his reversal of the Chitra theme in a later play, Chandaltka. 

The allegorical drama assumes a greater philosophical complexity in 
The King of the Dark Chamber, Red Oleanders and The Post Office. 
These plays are all bound together by Tagore’s dramatization of the 
Unknown and the Invisible. The cosmogony of these stories is contrived 
by a king who never appears without disguise, and, when he does but 
once, he cemands the final wages of life: death, or its equivalent, the 
divestiture of selfhood in man. In The Post Office, which at once sug- 
gests another great classic, Kafka’s The Castle, the dramatic scale is 
reduced to childhood, so that the ultimate reality is conveniently fil- 
tered through the primary colours of awakening consciousness. The 
freedom of the child’s imagination and the bondage of the adult of 
illusion interact with each other producing an irony which unifies the 
action of the play and spans the ritual distance between the two sym- 
bols of the Post Office and the Parrot’s Isle. The message of beauty 
and mystery from the far away and the nowhere is eventually routed 
through the clearing house of the here and now. The Post Office is a 
perfect fairy tale in the sense that one can submit to its pathos and 
fancy without any disbelief and without raising disturbing questions 
regarding the play’s deeper intent or its proportions of allegory, myth 
and symbolism. It takes forward its dramatic action structurally to 
the one question that will always be asked and may never be fully 
answered: What is there beyond the horizon? 

The King of the Dark Chamber is a stylized version of the theme 
of The Post Office. There are two kings and there are two orders of 
love in the story, each the mirror image of the other. The true King 
never appears in person, but conducts the governance of the country 
by proxy. Queen Sudarshana, whose love for the King is the passion 
of craving, deludes herself into being the victim of mistaken identity. 
Surangama, her maid, however, follows her lord with unquestioning 
faith and learns to value God’s omnipotence, not because it is amenable 
to prayer and solicitation, but because it endures pitiless and hard like 
the rock. Queen Sudarshana’s character is drawn with great delicacy 
and understanding and her fitful moods and shifting moral choices 
are delineated with psychological insight and spiritual clarity. The 
Queen hankers after identity and tries to tempt physical law in her 
favour; she fears the loneliness within herself, a loneliness neverthe- 
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less observed by the King who never reveals himself in flesh and blood 
but whose ubiquitous presence is felt everywhere. The King of Kanchi, 
whose stratagems provide tke mainstay of the play’s action, is a full- 
blooded figure, too. He represents the male ego, even as Sudarshana 
represents the female ego: and it is significant that they meet for the 
first time just at the close of the play, having learnt the woeful wisdom 
of humility and treading the common path of diligently working out 
their salvation. They arrive after a good deal of straying and in sur- 
render they conquer themselves, and in the stark nothingness of im- 
personality taney achieve their final identity. 

Red Oleanders is a counterstatement of the theme of The King of 
the Dark Chamber. Here tke invisible king is fenced away in an en- 
closure by the clever people of Yakshapuri, and since he is cut off from 
reality he turns his prowess into an explosive destructive fury. He is 
a dweller of the City of the Dead Underground, and he dreads the 
touch of light. But Nandini, the symbol of the Life Force of physical 
and spiritual beauty, wearing on her head white and red oleanders, 
melts his stony heart and starts the liberation of the people who have 
thus far lived like cretins in the dark, disconsolately. Both of these 
plays just mentioned appear refreshingly modern, because they deal 
with the nightmares that have become realities of our times. They 
are a protest against mechanical conformity, spiritual impoverishment 
and the betrayal of the human intellest. The King of the Dark Cham- 
ber brings grace into the focus of faith, while Red Oleanders brings 
hope into the focus of beauty. Both plays employ the festival motif 
and make functional use of crowds and processions, and are sprinkled 
liberally with the vermilion and stardust of the poet’s fancy. Above 
all, absence is exploited as a structural element in drama—which is 
tast becoming the stylistic device of Western drama lately, as evidenced 
by plays such as Samuel Becket’s Wazrting for Godot and Eugène 
Ionesco’s Chairs. However, the plays seem to suffer from one defect; 
the emotional specifics of individual character are swept away by a 
tidal outburst of metaphysical passion. 

D. V. K. RaGHAVACHARYULU 
(To be concluded) 
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[Mr. John Garway contributed to our issue of September 1953 an 
interesting article on “Some Pointers to a Shared Tradition.” The 
follow:ng asticle is on a related theme. Indeed, Mr. Garway became 
especially interested in the origins and the wisdom of the Aryan race 
during Ins seventeen years in India, and considers that a common 
Aryan wisdom can be traced in the religions and philosophies of 
many nations. He offers a vancty of data and makes suggestive com- 
parisons to show this.—Eb. | 


WHEN Megasthenes was Greek envoy at the court of Chandragupta, 
he heard many traditions of Herakles;' nor is there cause to doubt 
them, despite Arrian’s slightly cynical scepticism,’ because his so-called 
“conquest? corresponds exactly with that of Prester John related by 
Mandeville.’ And Prester John’s figure is the recognized token of the 
creed described by Megasthenes. So we will recall that old-time creed, 
over whica the civilized world was once united, and in reality still is 
— though with unadmitted reservations. 

India and Greece depicted Herakles as a man clad in a lion-skin, 
bearing a club; French heraldry gives the same name to a naked man 
with a club; while in Britain that figure is forgetfully called a “naked 
savage,’ yet supports several distinguished coats of arms. It is also 
to be seen cut in the turf on chalk downs there, in gigantic size, where 
it is known as Bel— the “good-fellow,” or the good-natured; it is no 
less than the Deity. The identity is clear from Nonnos’ Dionysiaca*:— 


Starclad Heracles, lord of fire...O Helios, long shadowed shep- 
herd o? human life Belos on the Euphrates, called Ammon in 
Libya. .. Be thou called Sarapis, the cloudless Zeus of Egypt; be 
thou Cronos...or Mithras the Sun of Babylon...be thou called 
the Sterclad, since by night starry mantles illuminate the sky.... 


But this address fails to disclose his real character, which for- 
tunately Lucan the Syrian left on record in the second century A.D.’ 


Tne Gauls, in their language, call him [Herakles] Ogmius, and 
they represent him as a decrepit old man, bald, with a beard ex- 
tremely grey, and a wrinkled, sun-burnt, swarthy skin. But what 


* J. W. McCrinvie’s translation of MEGASTHENES, frag. I. Ancient Indra ( 1926) 
* ARRIAN s A ntabasts of Alexander, A. DE SFLINCOURT’S translation, Book V 

3? J O HaczriwHrr’s edition of Mandavtlle’s Travels. 

4 W. H. D. Rovuse’s translation of Nonnos’ Dronysiaca, xl. 369-410 

5 Quoted by J. Locan, The Scottish Gael, II. 388 
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is most strange is, that he draws after him a multitude of men all 
tied by the ears, the cords by which he does this being five chains... ; 
and though the men are drawn by such slender bonds, yet nonc 
of them think of breaking loose, but cheerfully follow. The right 
hand being occupied with a club, and the left with a bow, the 
painter has fixed the chains in a hole in the tip of the God’s tongue, 
who turns about smiling on those he leads. 

[A Gaul explains] ...we attribute it [eloquence] to Hercules. 
... Do not wonder that he is represerted as an old man, for speech 
alone loves to show its vigour in old age....we are of opinion that 
Hercules...conquered mostly by persuasion We think his arrows 
were keen reasons, penetrating the souls of men.... 


Thus it is fairly clear that the ideal betokened by Herakles was 
Reason, and that he was spoken of metaphorically as “Light,” mean- 
ing the light of the mind. This is corroborated by Megasthenes’ ex- 
perience of India, circa 300 B.c.° 


They hold that God is “light,” but not such light as we see 
with the eye, nor such as the sun or fire; but God is with them the 
Word, by which term they do not mean articulate speech, but the 
process of Reason. 


The usual translation of Herakles, “Hera’s glory,” does not seem 
adequate. More comprehensibly, the final -klee is to be compared with 
the Welsh lleu (pronounced roughly klez) meaning “light”; typically 
in romance, a Lleu was king of Lothian, which even today is denoted 
heraldically by a sun. There seems justification, therefore, for regard- 
ing the -klee in Herakles as a pre-Greek word that has survived in 
Celtic. A similar Welsh word llew means “lion”; so their connection 
in legend is plain, the one allusive to the other. To be more precise, 
klees may be the contraction of klouees, the French royal title Clouis, 
later Louis; it stands for “Light folk,” or in its royal aspect, according 
to Celtic custom, “The Light (folk)” with the accent on “The.” 


t Ancient India, J. W. McCRINDLE, p. 121, “ Process”’ is literally ‘* discourse, ’’ but that 
was a normal Greek figure of speech for mental reflection, See R. B. ONIAN’s Origins of 
European Thought, Ch. I. 

? LIDDELL and Scott, Greek Lexicon. 


$ It is of interest that Megasthenes records at Patna the present-day Celtic custom of 
addressing a chief by the name of his lands: thus Chandragupta was addressed as “ Patna ” 
(actually, Patalputra ), and the chief of Taxila as ‘‘ Taxila,’’ while today in Scotland the 
Duke of Argyll is “ Lochiel, ” and the chief of the Macdonalds is “Glengarry.” Thisis surely 
pure Aryan survival? 
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There remains the prefix “Hera.” It is aspirated “Arya,” the strain 
common to the whole Indo-European race. This is dimly traceable 
through the goddess’ city Argos, whose folk were called “Heroes,” t.e., 
(h) Erouees, Aryan-folk; it was they who made the quest for the Golden 
Fleece, pzresumtably that of the heavenly Ram, Aries, their tribal em- 
blem. Argos was also city of the Danaids, who are to be identified with 
the Celtie Danann, who came from Syria. Their tree was the quicken; 
and so it has come about that in Gaelic caora means both “quicken 
berry” ard “sheep” — poetically the people; fruit of the parent stock, 
ot the Aryan flock. In Gaelic, the quicken is the letter “L,” which in 
some otker alphabets is “lion”; indeed, the English cursive “£” 
is derivec. from the hieratic figure of a lion. The way of the Almighty 
is inscrutable: sterling enshrines the memory of Herakles! 

Thus Herakles was “The Aryan Light,’ which was Reason; ac- 
cordingly our next interest lies in determining what the ancient world 
considered Reason to be. 


Much is revealed by the quotation from Nonnos, that Herakles, Zeus, 
Cronos and Bel were all fundamentally the same; thus we see Greek 
classical philosophy, nominally stemming from Zeus, as part of that 
single creed. But Zeus, it will be found, had discarded one of the 
principles of rational thought, Selflessness; and it was through its 
neglect, and the intrusion of selfishness, that Greek civilization foun- 
dered; so we have cause to look for a better exposition of the Aryan 
ideal. A curious clue comes from a comic play, written at the height 
of the clessical period, Aristophanes’ The Birds. In that skit various 
bird-like igures point out the errors of the time, and plead for a return 
to the ansient days when they ruled; which they averred would bring 
“Happiness, plenty, and peace.” The term “Birds” calls to mind simi- 
lar figures in the Markandeya Purana; they were wise men preaching 
Unworldliness as the “sky-way” to happiness, and hence were likened 
to creatures of the heavens. This takes us to the Celtic West, where 
significan; birds of all kinds are found, including the Crow and the 
Crane who held a conversation on the coming of Christianity. With 
these links indicated, we will proceed to compare the Aryan expositions 
of the right way to happiness with the Christian Sermon on the Mount 
which was delivered as “the light of the world”? and “the Word.” 


° St. Jokr, I. g and Matthew, V. 14 
10 St. John, I. 14 
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Recognition that the text o? the Sermon may not be exact is In 
Macleod Yearsley’s Story of the Bible, though he is mistaken in think- 
ing its seyings disconnected. The same is bound to apply to all tradi- 
tional works handed down by word of mouth; consequently comparison 
with one another is required to determine their common core. Here, 
four instances are being compared; and in a fifth column an attempt 
is made to give single words or phrases as headings for the principles, 
traced likewise from further examples. The instances quoted do much 
the same, but, as will be apparent later, there is a good deal of material 
also in existence to amplify their condensed wording. 

The following comments expand some of the principles: 

Unucridly Aims: cf. the Dhammapada: “the poor who is free 
from all worldly attachments.” This is enlarged by Matthew, VI: “Lay 
up for yourselves treasures in heaven where neither moth nor rust 
doth corript, and where thieves do not break through uor steal’; but 
an even fuller version is in the Mahabharata (13, 12084): “Before in- 
firmities creep o’er thy flesh ...lay up the only treasure... amass that. 
wealth which thieves cannot remove nor tyrants seize...and which 
never wastes away nor is corrupted.” 

Wisdom: In an earlier stage of the philosophy this was Justice. 
and more specifically merciful justice; these eventually became divided 
into impartial judgment in general (which is wisdom), and good will. 
“The merciful” retains the earlier form. 

Selflessness: The word “charity” is a wrong rendering of the Greek 
agape, which from its corresponding verb and adverb means “content- 
ment”; it apparently has been applied to selflessness as the quality 
essentially needed for contentment. For its true implication compare 
the Japan2se picture-character kisha, that contains the element “self- 
abandonment.”* Austerity is not necessarily implied; contrarily, Luke, 
VII. 33-4 advocates otherwise. 

Good Vill: the original would seem to be in Matthew, VII: “What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them”; 
“The peacemakers” must have had some particular contemporary 
reference. A still fuller version is in the Vishnu Purana, which is best 
read side by side with the English Catechism, and the Egyptian In- 
structions of Ptah Hotep, of 3550 3.c., surely demonstrating a common 
and very ancient source. 


11 MacLEoD YEARSLEY’s Story of the Bibls (Thinkers Library ), Chs. VII and VIII. 
12 O and E. VACCARI: Pictorial Chinese-Japanese Characters (Kegan Paul, 1950 ), P 212; 
cf. also pp. 187, 210. 
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Indian Vishas Purana. 
DUTIES DF MAN 


He who does not vilify an- 
other... who Joes not speak 
untruth... 


does not injure others .. 


who does not covet another's 
wife or wealth .. 


who does not bzar uill-feeling 
towards any... 


who ıs ever inzent upon serv- 
ing. ..his spirizval preceptor. 


THE ARYAN PATH 


[ May 


English Catechism DUTY Egyptian Instructions .“ IF 
TOWARDS MY NEIGHBOUR THOU BE A LEADER” 


To keep my tongue from evil- 
speaking, lying, and slander- 
ing. 


to hurt no body by word nor 
deed... 


Not to covet nor cesire other 
men’s goods... 


To bear no malice nor hatred 
in my heart... 


To submit myself to all my 
governors, teachers, spir:tual 
pastors... 


Endeavour always to be 

gracious, that thine own 

conduct be without defect 
es 


Cause not fear among men 


Beware of the quality of 
covetousness... 


Save thyself from all 


malce... 


Excellent ın hearing, ex- 
cellentin speaking, 18 every 
man that obeyeth what is 


noble. 


He that obeyeth becometh 
one obsyed. 


Simple Livelthood: “the meek” must also have had some special 
reference, because the direct idea of simplicity is beautifully enunciated 
in Matthew, VI:— 

Teke no thought for... what ye shall cat, or...what ye shall 
put on. ..Consider the lilies of the field.. they toil not neither 


do ther spin: And yet I say unto you, That even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these. 


At the same time the principle of working for an adequate liveli- 
hood was a,common-sense necessity; so it seems that this passage 
referred tə a society in which three classes were recognized, as in 
Plato’s Kepublic — Philosopher-rulers, Soldier-administrators, Peas- 
ant-tradesmen -—in which the first two were maintained by the third, 
but with a bare sustenance only, the honour of public service being 
considerec to need no more addition than that. So close is this to the 
system of Brahmans-Kshattriyas-Vaisyas, and to the Celtic Druids- 
Warriors-2easants, that they cannot but indicate a common tradition. 

The waole theme was the Way to Happiness. It ran: Happiness 
is the sign of a healthy mind in a healthy body. A healthy mind is one 
ruled by Reason, through which life’s conflicts can be reconciled. Rea- 
son requires, first, knowledge and, secondly, wisdom to use that knowl- 
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edge aright; unbiased wisdom postulates a selfless character. Individ- 
ual happiness cannot be complete unless people around are also happy; 
hence good will. Health of body must be cultivated; hence temperance 
in its use; and an adequate livelihood is needed for its material wants, 
but they should be simple. All of these principles have to be pursued 
with determination; and the outcome will be Contentment. 

Such was the Aryan theme of Reason, the “Light” of understand- 
ing. Herakles’ figure was the divine Mind in man, portrayed as man’s 
body. This Aryan way of life proves to be the common inheritance of 
numberless countries from the furthest East of Asia to the extreme 
West of 2urope, whence in both directions it has passed to America. 
Its aim is shared happiness, the ideal of the Common Weal. Can its 
wisdom be bettered? 

JOHN GARWAY 


BROTHERHOOD 


There’s nothing stands between us but a wall, 
A wall of others’ making; break it down, 

Let understanding like warm sunshine flood 
The barriers that separate us both. 


Let’s mutiny against the drab régime 

Of stale convention, steal the warders’ keys, 
Incarcerate our dull custodians 

In those dank cells prepared for you and me. 


Break down the wall, that wall so grim and high, 
Let laughter seal our bond of brotherhood, 
Beneath the surface we are much the same, 

Break down the wall and let the sunlight in! 


HERBERT BLUEN 


- CLAUDE HOUGHTON AND 
THE NOVEL OF QUEST 


[Miss Syhwa Norman, the distinguished novelist and literary critic, 
has contributed many fine things to THE Aryan Pats. She examimes 
in this ar-icle the late Claude Houghton’s “novels of quest ’—a quest 
for genuice humanness, which he sought and revealed in all his subtle 
presentations of the masks that cover it—Ep.] 


To EACH MAN life presents the same problem: the apprehension of 
the reality behind the appearance; the eternal behind the temporal; 
the infinite behind the finite. It may be termed the discovery of God. 

Consziously or sub-consciously, we are always seeking and, at 
cach stag> of the pilgrimage of life, Truth, for each one of us, is that 
which en2zloses our experience. 


In The Kirgdoms of the Spirit (1924) Claude Houghton thus ex- 
pressed his desp belief in a unifying apprehension of life beyond our 
maze of shifting images and illusions. Through faith, vision, imagina- 
tion and lov2 he traces this pervading spirit with a tranquil simplicity 
of thought and phrase. 

How does it happen, then, that Houghton’s name is known — and 
known extersively in Europe and America — for breathless novels of 
action and sispense? On the face of it, this might seem a case of dual 
personality. All who have really read his novels, and not been con- 
tent to hurry through them on the wind of tension, will know that it 
is nothing of the kind. The novels are built on a strikingly recurrent 
pattern; toc recurrent, say those who have not perceived that the 
pattern itsel? is a cunning elaboration on a basic theme. In all his works 
Houghton parsued a single spiritual conviction; he expressed it through 
the sharp pcrtrayal of harshly-mortal people, sordid scenes, unblinking 
realism, contemporary neuroses and trivial surface-habits masking an 
abyss of jealousies, fears and desperations. These in themselves make 
up an irresistible story woven with an almost demonic narrative skill. 
At the same time all is demonstration of a vital thesis — the spiritual 
truth towards which lfe should tend. That is why Houghton, as a 
novelist, seems to me unique. 

Let us lock at the surface-pattern of a Houghton novel. (Naturally 
there are veriations and exceptions, but I take the mean.) First, in a 
brief introdictory section, comes the Challenge. It relates to a single 
leading charaster — who, though leading, may be already dead. Some- 
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thing about that character evades definition and has to be discovered; 
go that the challenge becomes, more specifically, a Quest. Secondly, an 
intricate development-section forms the body of the novel. Here we 
meet, separately, successively, numbers of new characters, drawn from 
every social stratum, with no common environment, built-in mentality 
or manner of living. What they do have in common is a great virility 
for the raader, due to a heightened awareness, on their own part, of 
their situation. Most are in some way rebels against mass conformity. 
They may be rebels in the sense of using wealth and power to impose 
their owl autocracy. They may be artists struggling in poverty rather 
than yield to deadening employment; they may be crooks whose 
notions of their rights and property come up against natural law. They 
may be people trying to escape from their own failures, or hit by some 
shattering disappointment that has warped their outlook into hostile 
bitterness. And again, they may be persons freed from the customary 
inhibiticns that hem in the average unstretched mind; such persons, 
whether family-ridden or poverty-ridden, shine with a limpid light 
that sets off the surrounding swamps and vortices, and points a path 
through chaos. (They tend to be women: examples are Gale in Birth- 
mark anc. Lysa in The Enigma of Conrad Stone.) 

This contrasted, insubordinate assemblage makes for high variety 
and might fail through spottiness but that the Quest runs through it 
and picks out the common factor. All these oddities are linked some- 
how with the shrouded figure; the wonder deepens as the riddle intensi- 
fies and begins to crack. Climax after climax brings the tension to its 
bursting-point; and so we reach the third and final stage, which may 
be a solution or may leave the problem still unsolved because insoluble. 
If so, it has been hedged around by comprehensions from the sum of 
which the reader can stretch out a hand and almost feel the thing 
impalpable — the thing that will not yield to a material touch. 

Now this is where Houghton shows, strategically, the difference of 
his premises from those of the detective-writer. He must preserve (at 
his peril!) a simple secret of identity, and to do so takes the reader 
up deliberate false trails. He is playing a parlour-game, and trickery is 
legitimized. Once the secret is cut the edifice collapses. Houghton’s 
aim is opposite: everything, secretly, is being built up in the one, the 
revelatory, direction. The slant becomes in time perceptible, till you 
feel yourself a participant, as it were, by gathering the threads that 
are spun out to you, and seeming to tie them up yourself into the 
pattern that has really been there from the start. On occasions — when 
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the end is explicable on a physical plane — you may see it coming 
before the page reveals it. To me, this is a sign of triumph on the 
author’s part. It proclaims conclusively that his true intent is not — 
like that of Quince and his Athenian mummers — all for our delight. 
(Although there is delight, in thumb-nail portraiture, and scenes o? 
gorgeous comedy.) He is playing fair, because the search is a spiritual 
and psychological one, of genuine urgency. 

So we begin to pierce the surface-patiern. On a medial plane the 
quest is for a personality; one who has cut the shackles of habit and 
convention, and now consciously faces his own life. Each of the charac- 
ters knows one facet of this complexity — the facet that touches his 
or her dilemma — and has been drawn into the web on that account. 
It may turn out to be a fatal relationship for both parties:— 


I killed Conrad Stone because he knew something about me 
which no one else knew. He could therefore blackmail me. It mad- 
dened me to know that, so I killed him. 


Conrad, the enigma, has not been out for blackmail; this was by 
no means the whole truth of him. So Ivan Marsh in More Lives than 
One — a, title that elucidates more novels than one —is beyond the 
single view of any who meet him, though, being mortal, he can fal 
through one of them. Stone, Marsh, Fortesque in The Clock Ticke, 
and two lovers in Birthmark — all these are dead characters with a 
living influence. Ivor Trent, despite the title This Was, is not dead 
but present, first in the flesh and finally in a written confession. Like 
so many Houghton characters he had found himself (to borrow another 
title) at the End of a Road, broke through its barrier, and — is it that? 
— walked into the future. This is a mystical experience that, for me, 
falls flat. It is both too vague and too specific; one cannot help feeling 
that the quest, in this instance, has followed the signpost labelled, nct 
Discovery, but Fantasy. Perhaps I am obtuse.... 

Ìn Christina (1936) the Quest — which I am quite aware has not 
yet been defined— remains on an earthly level. Still, it is less 
simple than it appears to Peter Brand. Christina — again — is dead. 
and the search should be directed to her personality. But her husband 
Brand, obtuse if ever a being was, sets the whole Houghtonian devel- 
opment-section going in the belief that he will find Christina’s lover. 
The portrayal of Brand is an instance of that artistry Houghton shares 
with Browning, whereby a character reveals his rottenness through the 
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self-esteem of his own viewpoint. Behind the procession of artists, 
neurotics, disillusioned or impoverished creatures who had known 
Christina it becomes evident to the reader that if Brand’s commercial 
arrogance had, as she believed, cloaked finer qualities, the diffusion of 
her generous purity over scarecrow lives would have awakened him. 
Instead, it exacerbates. 

It is a bitter, merciless tale. The murder Brand commits through 
blind obsession is not the proof but the logical outcome of a debased 
humanity. Or so I interpret Houghton’s moral view, which is, in 
essence, independent of strict theological and civil law. It is the artist’s 
and the mystic’s vision of true spiritual beauty, as opposed to a de- 
structive ugliness, shelter as this may behind the letter— the dead 
letter! — of the law. To keep the world’s commandments, long since 
encrusted by routine, is not enough. Many of Houghton’s vagabond 
outcasts have a more honest conduct, which shines through failure. 

The chastening power of failure we can understand. But to reject 
success cuts deeper. This is what Jonathan Scrivener had done, not 
in a single career, but in many. The world, as the saying goes, was 
at his feat. I have delayed discussing this inscrutable being, for he 
stands as the archetype of all those off-sight figures, and provides a 
clue to the real nature of the Quest. Scrivener, in the novel, is alive, 
but absent. His secretary James Wrexham, who has never met him, 
does meez his heterogeneous friends. And they meet one another, with 
some fiery consequences. In Scrivener, Wrexham comes to realize, each 
of them saw his or her self — magnified. Scrivener had all their prob- 
lems, their desires and agonies, their disillusionments, their passionate 
rejections, on a greater scale. For his potentialities in what the world 
holds valiable were enormous. To invert the figure: all these people, 
solid and individual, are aspects of Scrivener, so varied and incongruous 
is his experience. He himself had written, “We are as many persons 
as we have friends.” 

And Scrivener, who had failed in nothing, found that everything 
had failed him. He was searching for an intangibility beyond them all. 
James Wrexham, groping at last towards the secret, meditates:— 


He is everything which we believed could bring us harmony. He 
ig riches, culture, personality, art—all the idols before which we have 
knelt. Everything which life has denied to us it has offered to him. 


1 When I once made this Browning comparison, Houghton commented in amusement 
‘Surely the first — and last — Ride Together | ”— S. N, 
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... He stands at the end of those roads down which we hasten so 
eagerly, gazing at a desert. He is, at one and the same time, our 
aspiration and the death of our hope. Either we must have the 
courage to follow him and enter the wilderness, or we must have the 
courage to renounce him—and all thet he represents. 


It is only another step to say that Jonathan Scrivener represents 
the human psyche in its fullest development, or better, a conjunction 
and distillation of a thousand super-conscious sculs. “Truth, for each 
one of us, is that which encloses cur experience.’ As experience 
enlarges, so must the truth be a deeper and a greater one, such as no 
material triumph can embrace. 

This, then, is the Quest. These characters who find themselves at 
the end of a road, in a cul-de-sac, at the frontiers of the known and 
tangible; who reject the social clutter for a hermit’s solitude, who feel 
themselves always in the hands of destiny, but a destiny that demands 
an act of their own will—they are at the point where knowledge 
ceases to be scientific, where reason fails and worldly standards 
crumble. Let The Kingdoms of the Spirit express it:— 


On we press from illusion to illusion, leaving behind us in ruins 
the fallen images of the gods we have proved to be inadequate to 
our experience. We seek, accept, reject, and seek. 


The only freedom from illusion and despair is to make the final leap. 
Scrivener stands hesitant on the brinx of it, deterred by a whim to 
“experiment” with his former selves. The leap is to a mystical faith 
‘that each individual life is one link in an eternal sequence,” and 
“that all appearance is but the manifestation of one eternal, spiritual 
reality. This is the great secret: there is none other.” 

I am Jonathan Scrivener, published 31 years ago, has become 
world famous. Is the book read mterely as an absorbing puzzle-piece? 
To my mind, it is not only an astonishing technical achievement, but 
a creation in a new genre. Houghton, determined to express his spiri- 
tual beliefs through the lives of humans, worked out this extraordinary 
deflection of atoms by an unseen magnetic force. It became an impel- 
ling story closely knit, yet rent to tatters by the shuddering winds of 
the soul’s wilderness that lend it a truth beyond its time and setting. 
The mould was wrought, and further rovels came out of it; but Scriv- 
ener is vision made substance, belonging both to religion and to art. 

Sytva NORMAN 


HAVING AND BEING 


[In this brief, closely argued article, Shri G. Srinivasan, a lecturer 
in philosophy at Venkateswara University, Tirupati (A.P.) deals suc- 
cinctly and tlearly with the different implications of saying “I have 
the body” and “I am the body.” The subject is of great importance, 
since a whole attitude to life can ramify from either posttion—ED*| 


THE STATEMENT, “I have the body” is different from the statement 
“T am the body.” Regarded as philosophical propositions they possess 
different implications worthy of reflection. 

The statement “I have the body” expresses the conjunction be- 
tween the “I” and the body, and this conjunction implies the possibil- 
ity of their prior or later disjunction. Being in conjunction with the I, 
the body is here regarded as the “possession” of the I. As ‘something 
belonging to the I, the body.stands to the I in relation of an object - 
which can be perceived by the I, like any other object which can be 
said to belong to the I, as, for example, a stick or a bag. But there is 
an essential difference between these two perceptions, namely the per- 
ception by the I of “my body” and the perception of any other object 
belonging to the I. In the latter case the psychic fact is experienced by 
the I as distinguished from the object of which it is the psychic fact, 
whereas in the former case, I experience the psychic fact of my body 
as identified with my body.’ This felt identity of the psychic fact with 
my body is unique to my perception of my body, and the same is not 
true of my perception of your body and his body. Your body and his 
body are objects of perception as distinguished from their psychic facts 
- within me, whereas my body as an object of my perception is not so 
. distinguisked and is felt to be identified with the psychic fact within 
me. This felt identity between my body as my object of perception 
and its psychic fact within me brings us to the second statement “I am 
the body.” 

The statement “I am the body” fundamentally differs from the 
statement “I have the body”: since the statement “I have the body” 
expresses conjunction between the I and the body, it presupposes the 
validity of two propositions: “I am” and “The body is.” But the state- 
ment “I am the body” taken as expressing the identity between the I 
and my body denies the existence of my body apart from its identity 
with the L 


1 See K, C. BHATTACHARYA : The Subject as Freedom. 
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Either of these two statements, namely, “I have the body” and 
“T am the body,” is capable of standing by itself as a philosophical prop- 
osition, and the philosophical truth of each depends upon the meta- 
physical framework in which it is set. 

In the systems of philosophy which conceive liberation (mukti) 
as the attainment of complete disjunction of the I from the not-I, the 
statement “I have the body” will be a better expression of the truth of 
bodily existence than the statement “I am the body.” Both Sankhya 
and Nyaya-vaisesika can be cited as examples of such systems. In these 
systems the freedom of the I is considered to be its complete alienation 
from all that is material or non-spiritual, and hence can only be ac- 
quired by the perfection of tae disjunction already present in the con- 
junctive relation of having, as expressed in the statement “I have the 
body”: the body is neither identical with the I nor a continuation of 
its being; it only belongs to the I. But even this sense of “belonging” 
or “having” must be given up if the I is to realize its freedom from 
the body as well as the rest of the material world, which in fact is 
only the result of the extension of the sense of “having” beyond the 
body. Satnkara’s Advaita Vedanta can be said to insist on the same 
disjunction between the I and the rest of existence, though it accepts 
as the culmination of this disjunction the universalization of the I 
into Brahman and the dissolution of all distinctions or differences in it. 

In the materialistic systems of philosophy, such as the Carvaka, 
the statement “I am the bedy” is regarded as a better expression of 
the truth of bodily existence than the statement “I have the body.” 
In materialism the statement “I am the body” expresses the whole 
truth about the I, since the I is nothing other than the body. So much 
so that the destruction of the body as in death would mean the con- 
comitant extinction of the I. l 

The difference between the two statements “I have the body” and 
“I am the body” can be expressed as the difference between “having” 
and “being”: “having” qualifies the I, to make it a member of an ob- 
jective and common reality, while simply “being” retains its privacy 
and freedom. The relation of “having” is based upon the knowledge of 
my body as an object of my outer perception, while the relation of 
“being” can be said to express the knowledge of my body as an object 
of inner perception. But these two perceptions are not disjoined; they 
are simultaneously present in my knowledge of my body; so much so 
that the two ways in which my knowledge of my body admits of ex- 
pression — “I have the body” and “I am the body” — are not contra- 
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ries but are complementary to each other. That is, both “having” and 
“being” converge in “my body” and in this convergence each com- 
plements the other: I cannot “have” or “possess” my body unless I 
am it, I cannot “be” my body unless I objectify it so as to “have” it. 
“Having” the ‘body becomes a uniquely private and immediate posses- 
sion because of the underlying “being”; “being” the body, on the other 
hand, makes the I objective and common because of the association 
of “having” with this “being.” The truth of bodily existence, thus, 
seems to require a co-affirmation of both “having” and “being,” as is 
possible in the organismic view of the person. 

We have traces of this view in the systems of Spinoza and Leib- 
nitz: Spinoza posits an identity of essence between the body and the 
idea of the body (mind), and regards this identity of essence as the 
Idea of the idea of the body, which combines within itself the essence 
of the body and that of the mind.* Leibnitz conceives within the monad 
(soul) a distinction between the entelechy and the materia prima and 
regards the visible material body (materia secunda) of the soul as only 
an external and gross manifestation of its materta prima.’ 

In recent years, Marcel has specially emphasized the convergence 
of ‘both “having” and “being” in “my body,” and he also sees the 
necessity for the extension of the conscious being of the I beyond its 
particular body. But he finds such extension of conscious being irrec- 
oncilable with the sense of “having” and hence pleads for the neces- 
sity of overcoming the sense of “having” or “possessing.” 

Ramanuja places equal emphasis on both “having” and “being,” 
and in his system we find a fuller development of the organismic view 
of the person. Unlike materialism, which identifies the I with the 
body, Ramanuja recognizes the distinction between them. But this 
distinction does not amount to separation or disjunction. The body 
can in fact be regarded as both different from and identical with the I: 
the body is different from the I in so far as it does not negate the I or 
make the use of the word I superfluous. But it is identical with the I 
in so far as it is continuous with the being of the I. 


1 See Sprroza : Ethics ; trs. by G. S. FULLERTON. 1907. Part II, propositions 20, 21 and 

scholium ; Part VI, propositions 22, 23, proof. I have developed this view of Spinoza in my. 
papers. 
“Spinoza and Sankhya”’ ( Journal of the Philosophical Association, Vol. VI, No. 22, 
April 1959) and “The Concept of Mind in Spinoza’s Philosophy” ( Prabuddha Bharata, 
Vol. LXIV, April 1959). 

3 See LEIBNITZ : Monadology ; trs. by LATTA, 1898. 

t See Jaxss CoLLINS: Tha Exisisntialists. 1952. 
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Since the body is a continuation of the being of the I, the state- 
ment “I am the body” is not a distortion of the truth of the I or of the 
body, but a right expression of it. It is not, however, an expression of 
the whole truth of the I, since the I’s reality is by no means limited 
to the boundaries of its bodv. The body, though continuous with the 
being of the [—-is not a restriction placed on the being of the I. The 
I is capable of extending its conscious being beyond the limitations 
of its particular body. Through such extension or expansion of its con- 
sclous being the I overgrows the sense of separativeness and becomes 
capable of regarding and using the other bodies or objects as its own. 
The extension of the conscious being of the I beyond its particular 
body will, however, be possible only when the I regards itself as the 
body of Brahman. With the growing self-realization of itself as the 
body of Brahman, the I becomes capable of establishing its continuity 
of being with the other bodies or objects by virtue of the expansion of 
its consciousness or dharmabhitamdne. 

In this instrumentalization of other bodies and objects we have 
again a synthesis of both “being” and “having”: the other bodies and 
objects cannot be thoroughly instrumentalized but for the expansion 
of the conscious being of the I, whereby those objects and bodies come 
to be regarced as being continuous with the being of the I. But such 
extension of the conscious being of the I beyond the boundaries of its 
particular body will be impossible unless the I regards its own body 
as other than itself and treats 1t as on a par with other bodies in terms 
of “having.” The cultivation of the relation of “being” with regard 
to the other bodies will be thus proportionate to the cultivation of the 
relation of “having” towards one’s own body, and both are thus essen- 
tial for the spiritual evolution of the I. 

G. SRINIVASAN 


Beautiful eyes meet his — and he 

Bears to admire uncravingly; 

They pass — he, mingled with the crowd, 

Is in their far-off triumphs proud. 

From some high station he looks dawn, 

At sunset, on a populous town; 

Surveys each happy group, which fleets, 

Toil ended, through the shining streets, 

Each with some errand of its own — 

And does not say: I am alone. 
-MATTHEW ARNOLD 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CARLYLE 


AS REVEALED IN “SARTOR RESARTUS” 


[Shri Surendra Nath Agnihotri, M.A., Lecturer in English, Seth 
G. B. Podar College, Navalgarh, Rajasthan, gives a sympathetic, 
balanced sketch of the substance and quality of that enigmatic, 
obscure, delightful classic: Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus—tEb. | 


THE FIRST AND FINAL IMPRESSION that Carlyle makes is the impression 
of an indignant prophet, dominating the age he spent his life in de- 
nouncing. While figuring as the apostle of instinct and the adversary 
of analysis, he has a clear enough comprehension of the struggle he is 
waging. His personality is moulded for life in the course of the crisis 
which brings about its sudden maturity. He rejects and condemns the 
lust of the understanding which around him has seized upon an ever 
larger number of minds. 

In an age which dealt pre-eminently in ethical and religious ideas; 
an age in which the intellectual currency was minted in terms of faith 
and morality, rather than of abstract metaphysics; when the rapid 
widening of knowledge was viewed in many quarters with suspicion 
and apprehension; and, especially, when the new-born science of biol- 
ogy appeared as a sinister force threatening the very foundation of 
belief — in such an age, Carlyle was a veritable leader of those who 
walked in uncertainty and darkness. This intuition of self is not an 
arbitrary creation. Carlyle discovers the deepest foundations of his 
personality and rests upon it with a firmness which nothing will ever 
shake. In this way he resumes contact with all the heritage which 
ancestral experience has accumulated, with a temperament of soul 
whose wealth of dormant ideas he will now realize and cultivate. In 
him a keen utilitarian finesse of thought is closely allied with a vague, 
pent-up mysticism. He, it is said, often feels as a Realist and thinks 
as an Idealist, but his message is steeped in Transcendentalism, the 
immanence of the spirit behind all Matter. “The Universe,” he ex- 
plains, “is not dead and demoniacal, a charnel-house with spectres; but 
God-like and my father’s.” 

These are his veritable lineage. The genius of German literature 
is the favourable influence that comes to stimulate a ripening origi- 
nality, to quicken its consciousness of itself, and to supply it with assim- 
ilable ideas, thus enabling it to emerge and develop: “How thou fer- 
mentest and elaboratest, in thy great fermenting vat and laboratory 
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of an atmosphere, of a world, Nature.” By so radical and decisive a 
choice, and one in which he reveals his true self, he violently broke up 
the complex psychological unity created by the spirit of conciliation 
in England; he forced his generation to face the mixed nature of their 
tradition, calling upon them to cling stubbornly to one hereditary ele- 
ment aiy. to retrench and to sacrifice the rest. 

Sartor Resarfus is an ebullition of ideas and images many of which 
bear the stamp of their Germanic origin; and the feverish zeal which 
animates this strange book is like an exaggerated form of transcen- 
dental enthusiasm, to which, according to popular imagination, the 
disciples of Kant were keyed up. Carlyle’s intuitive and discontinuous 
method achieves here the effects natural to Carlyle’s genius. All vestige 
of the mathematical mind cnce so dominant in him was thereafter 
effaced by the fierce ardour of his passion. Sartor Resartus is charged 
with the ideas and antipathies which had grown up in him meanwhile 
and which reflect their hues backward on the story of his youth. The 
enigmatic figure of its hero affords Carlyle the opportunity to give us 
an autobiography in disguise. 

Man’s Unhappiness, as I construe [remarks Carlyle], comes of . 
his Greatness; it is because there is an Infinite in him, which with 

all his cunning he cannot quite bury under the Finite. 


Here Carlyle resumes, stage by stage, and in striking fashion, the 
history of the soul’s development, from egoistical disquietude and the 
morbid preoccupation with self, through the ‘Everlasting No,” to the 
certainty and affirmation of belief. He describes the essence of his own 
anguish in the Valley of the Shadow of Death, the bitterness of his 
agony, the ruin of his hopes and happiness:— 

The heart within me, unvisited by any heavenly dewdrop, was 
smouldering in sulphurous, slow-consuming fire....I lived in a 
continual, indefinite, pininz fear; tremulous, pusillanimous, appre- 
hensive of I know not what. l 
To judge by the selfishness, materialism, greed and rivalry of his 

contemporaries, the eighteenth-century rationalists were right: men 
are highly magnetized machinery or if they have a soul, it is petrified 
under modern conditions. “Matter, were it never so despicable is spirit, 
the manifestation of spirit; were it never so honourable, can it be 
more?” We cannot fulfil our best selves under the mammonism of this 
age. The writer is half convinced; he loses hope; and begins to despair 
of his age and consequently of himself. He even whispers that revolt is 
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useless, that things cannot be changed. This pessimistic resignation is 
“The Everlasting No.” So his humanity and religious sense are thwart- 
ed, his spirit grows restless and turns inward upon itself; dwells upon 
its own helplessness, exaggerates its difficulties; shudders at the weight 
of circumstance: “Thus was I standing in the porch of that “Sanctuary 
of Sorrow”... and erelong its sacred gates would open, and the ‘Divine 
Depth of Sorrow’ lie disclosed to me.” 

Suddenly, while nursing these fears, it dawns upon him that he 
is helping to suppress his own soul, for the spirit lives only in the con- 
sciousness of its invincibility. The crisis through which he passes 
becomes thus the centre of a system of individual duties, which is ex- 
tended very soon to embrace social relations. To confess yourself the 
victim of moral circumstances is to deny your immortality; to 
be afraid of man is to confess that you have no part with God. The 
individual who sees further and higher than the life around him must 
be spiritually superior to its influence. He must, in Goethe’s words, 
“preserve and conserve his own identity amidst a flux of impressions”; 
he can afford to be indifferent to evil; such is the Centre of Indiffer- 
ence, “through which whoso travels from the Negative pole to the 
Positive must necessarily pass.” 

“But if there are godlike impulses in you, so must there be in 
other people, for the world is made up of beings like yourself.” Con- 
sequently, this mammonism, corruption and selfishness are more appar- 
ent than real. Perhaps they are only the disabilities of transition, per- 
haps even the birthpangs of a newer, more perfect order. The 
Romanticists’ malady of the soul, puerile doubt and pain, are the signs 
of the inner corruption of society. “Close your Byron and open your 
Goethe,” cries Carlyle. Self-forgetfulness, renunciation, action, such are 
the laws which govern the psychological well-being of the soul: “It is 
only with Renunciation (Hntsagen) that Life, properly speaking, can 
be said to begin.” To each personality these laws bring a strong sense 
of organized unity without which no vital success is possible: “Unity 
itself divided by Zero will give Infinity,” and “the Fraction of life can 
be increased in value not so much by increasing your Numerator as by 
lessening your Denominator.” All human transformation springs from 
within; man should know that “he can do without Happiness, and 
instead thereof find blessedness.” The outward garb of institutions of 
practical activities and manners will be renovated by the effect of a 
spiritual rejuvenation. Such is the Everlasting Yea, “wherein all con- 
tradiction is solved; wherein whoso walks and works, it is well with 
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him.” 

Such are the main ideas round which the work of Carlyle develops. 
Never again did he experience quite the same plenitude of inspiration. 
For the first and last time, in the white-hot flare of genius, the two 
threads of English and German Romanticism, the poetic and the meta- 
physical, are alike “raised to incandescence, purged of their dross and 
fused altogether into me.” Sartor Resartus, therefore, is sometimes 
regarded as one of the highest achievements of the Romantic move- 
ment in Europe. There are pages of ecstasy in the book; and in its 
ecstasy, in its intellectual intoxication, Carlyle expresses his sense of 
the secret nature of reality, and the dualism of reality and appearance 
is not original. They are but an incomplete, popular and sometimes 
naive transposition of Kant. The most original element is in the fusion 
of transcendental idealism with Puritan mysticism. Carlyle’s voice is 
the voice of a prophet; he reveals the secrets of the universe with a 
religious emotion. He perhaps goes too far in preparing us to expect the 
marvellous; we catch him wondering at his own power to bear the 
strain of revelation. The Professor descends from that pinnacle of 
Idealism whence he has looked out so detachedly over the world of 
men to mingle with society again and discover a solution to its prob- 
lems. Carlyle does not bid good-bye to his readers until he has brought 
them out of the empyrean of transcendentalisrn, and seen. them set 
down safely vpon the firm earth once more. 

Sartor Resartus is not a book that can be drawn out into proposi- 
tions, and it seems at first a confusion of unharmonized ideas. But its 
fourfold origin can be noticed. There are, to begin with, Carlyle’s own 
remembered doubts and despairs, and illuminations. Next, there is the 
influence of the humorists, like Sterne and Butler, and possibly Rich- 
ter; they may answer for the atmosphere of fantasy. And thirdly, there 
are the German thinkers and poets, named already, whose conceptions 
peer out in a somewhat shapeless and comic guise. A fourth element 
must be added: Carlyle’s fervent sympathy with Piers the Ploughman 
and his engrossment with the problem of labour — the “condition of 
England question.” These four strands are interwoven past unravelling, 
but the resulting pattern is like nothing else in the world. Out of the 
mask that recalls the old humorists comes a voice different from theirs 
altogether. Swift might well have thought of a naked House of Lords, 
and A Tale of a Tub may have actually suggested the notion of a 
mystical meaning for clothes, and of working out the exorbitant fancy 
to the bitter end; but Carlyle’s elaboration of it Swift might have 
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judged to be fit only for the house for fools and the mad that he 
founded. So the doctrine embodied in the allegory of “clothes philos- 


ophy” :— 


Whatsaever sensibly exists, whatsoever represents spirit to spirit, 
is properly clothing, a suit of Raiment...the whole External Uni- 
verse is but clothing. 


In Goethe Carlyle found an escape from the negations. He had no 
prejudices, held nothing sacred from investigation, wore “no Hebrew 
old clothes.” Thus Goethe was for Carlyle what Shakespeare had been 
for Keats, “a standing proof of the possibility of a vision for which 
whatever has being, has beauty.” Yet there were very few points of 
contact between these two. Carlyle believed that Goethe had found 
serenity by solving for himself the eternal riddle of the relations be- 
tween man and the universe. Really Goethe had solved nothing. He 
attained his serenity by cutting out of his life anything likely to dis- 
turb him. Goethe could not have understood Carlyle’s spiritual distress; 
Carlyle could not have understood Goethe’s amorous facility. 

But it is just this spiritual discord, of which Schiller sang, that 
gave the enormous impetus to Carlyle’s influence; it was this optimism, 
tossed fitfully on a vast ocean of pessimism, that acted as a tonic on 
the national life of the Victorian age. The issue depends on whether 
the experiences of the new world (however perplexing) will produce an 
alertness and open-mindedness which begin as materialism but may 
lead to another kind of spirituality. 

Carlyle’s style is one of the most personal. In its sincerity — for it 
expresses a temperament — it is not devoid of a certain affection, rising 
often into the uncouth and the bizarre, it testifies to a fondness for 
violent habits of mind and feeling. Destined to exhortation and combat, 
it is forged of the hard metal of Saxon words which Carlyle loves 
because he finds them weighted with the oldest elements of the race. 
The language of his early years has balance and simplicity. With Sar- 
tor Resartus, a mystic philosopher and an impetuous writer jointly put 
in an appearance. Construction, the sense of proportion, the reciprocal 
affinities of words, vanish at the same time; an unconquerable ardour 
breaks in upon and destroys the calm connectedness of thought. 

Sometimes, he simply translates a German expression or models 
his sentence upon it. Certain critics have also found in his style a 
provincial vein, and dialectical forms of expression; the ideas of 
Annandale, the reminiscences of domestic conversation, were the essen- 
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tial origins of Carlyle’s style. Sometimes the rcugh Saxon words are 
harmonized with the foreign but naturalized elegance and suppleness 
of the Latin, as in: “A vain interminable controversy, touching what 
is at present called Origin of Evil, or some such thing, arises in every 
soul since the beginning of the world.” He has also invented numerous 
words like “dandiacal,” “baphometic,” “riancy” and compounds like 
“word-monger,” “profit-and-loss philosophy,” “God-effulgences,” “Earth- 
blinded” and the like. The imagination animates and sustains the heavy 
agglomerations of words, gives them their intensity and makes them 
kindle with sudden flashes of light. “It is,” as G. K. Chesterton scorn- 
fully remarks, “like a Shaffy Scandinavian decorating a Greek Statue 
washed up by chance on his stores.” Indeed, one raceives the impression 
that it is this dashing impetuosity, with the cosmic amplitude of a 
natural force, which brings with it a vocabulary that is rough, abrupt, 
mixed, thoroughly saturated with Saxon intensity and concrete vivid- 
ness. And this prose, when once solid, has the sharp edges, the breaks, 
the dislocated formations, of cooled volcanic rocks. In the order of 
powerfulness its effects are incomparable; but more winning are the 
rare occasions when its passion and ics irony relax, and the emotion 
of the seer is softened by suggestion end dream. For all that, as Pro- 
fessor Hugh Walker has shown, it 1s a most natural style, because it 
seems peculiarly adapted to Carlyle’s turn of thought. He could scarcely 
have expressed his humour and irony otherwise. 

From the subconscious processes of thought to the acts and ges- 
tures of the social being, Carlyle grasped all the internal elements of 
the laws of life, inextricably bound with the network of human actions 
and reactions, with all their aspects, and all their rules as well. His 
constructive activity was essential and central. He is great by virtue 
of his intuition. That divining power he possesses to search the past 
or the present, fallible and limited as it is, cast forth, when favoured 
by spiritual grace, flashes of vivid light and even of beauty which are 
among the treasures of literature. 

SURENDRA NATH AGNIHOTRI 
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“THE NEW ENGLISH BIBLE’ * 


THE WORLD’S BEST-SELLING BOOK is the 
Authorized or King James Version of 
the Bible. In the 350th-anniversary 
year there has appeared the New Testa- 
ment, the first part of The New 
English Bible. 

Overtures from the Church of Scot- 
land in 1946 led to the setting up of a 
Joint Committee, representing all the 
major Christian denominations (apart 
from the Roman Catholics) in the 
British Isles, with the aim of making 
an entirely new translation rather than 
a revision of any previous version. 

The General Director of the work is 
Charles Harold Dodd, the veteran 
Biblical scholar who is a Congrega- 
tionalist. He has described how the 
Joint Committee appointed three panels 
of translators: for the Old Testament, 
for the New Testament and for the 
Apocrypha, and also a panel of literary 
advisers to supervise the literary style. 

Criticisms and suggestions went back 
and forth between tbe translating 
panels and the literary panel. A revis- 
ing committee then took over and re- 
ported to the Joint Committee which 
finally approved the translation of the 
New Testament in March 1960. It took 
a further year to arrange for the 
simultaneous publication of the work 
throughout the world on March 14th, 
1961. (The actual date of the publica- 
tion of the Authorized Version in 1611 
is not known, but the day of publica- 
tion of the New Testament of The New 
English Bible will long be reckoned as 
a Significant date.) 

Outstanding translations of the whole 
Bible in this century have been by 
James Moffatt (a Scottish Presby- 


*The New English Bible: New Testament 


terian) and Ronald Knox (a Roman 
Catholic translating from the official 
Roman Catholic version, the Latin 
Vulgate), and of the New Testament 
alone by R. F. Weymouth, J. B. Phil- 
lips and Kingsley Williams, to name 
only a few. On the other hand the out- 
standing joint effort, the American 
Revised Standard Version, was, as its 
name implies, a revision of a previous 
translation. 

This New Translation comes, there- 
fore, as the first authoritative and com- 
pletely new translation of this century. 
The publishers claim that “the transla- 
tors have aimed at a rendering which 
is timeless as well as faithful.” How far 
have they succeeded? Only those who, 
like the translators, have lived for years 
with the Greek original can judge the 
latter claim and only those who have 
a comprehensive knowledge of English 
literature and constantly use the new 
translation can judge the former. 

No literary translation can be a 
literal translation, and this one ap- 
pears to strike a fine balance between 
exact translation and paraphrase. 

The opinion of one whose primary 
professional tool is the Bible, especially 
the New Testament, is that this trans- 
lation answers magnificently to every 
call upon it. It reads well and it passes 
the supreme test: it reads well in a 
congregation: even to one saturated 
with the Authorized Version. Com- 
parison with the old translation is il- 
luminating; acceptance of the new, as 
it is, is satisfying. 

There will be those who hold up 
horror-stricken hands at the alteration 
of time-honoured phrases: Moffatt’s 
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translation of Noah’s Ark as “barge” 
caused a furore thirty-five years ago! 
But for those who wish to have in 
modern English an accurate, clear and 
not unliterary translation of the New 
Testament, here it is. 

It has taken thirteen years to pro- 
duce the translation of the New Testa- 
ment. Work on the Old Testament and 
the Apocrypha continues and we must 
wait several years for these. A word 
as to the editions. Both are as well 
produced as work from the Oxford and 
Cambridge University Presses is ex- 
pected to be. The popular edition is 
eminently readable and for straightfor- 
ward reading is quite adequate, having 
the minimum of notes and those merely 
to explain the omission of verses in the 
traditional text which are not found in 
the best manuscripts. The librarv edi- 
tion is a joy to handle. The references 


Dr. Schwettzer of Lambaréné. By 
Norman Cousins. (Adam and Charles 
Black, London. 168 pp. Illustrated. 
1960. 20s.) 

Few people are better qualified to 
write about Schweitzer with intuition 
and understanding than Mr. Cousins, 
the editor of The Saturday Revtew of 
the U.S.A. For ten years he had been 
preparing for his visit to Lambaréné 
by reading all that Schweitzer had writ- 
ten, and by a long correspondence with 
him. The two main objects of his visit 
were to persuade the Doctor to do 
something about his unpublished manu- 
scripts, and to urge him to write his 
views on world peace, nuclear weapons, 
nuclear testing and radioactive fall-out. 
Mr. Cousins told the Doctor that he 
believed there was no living berson 
whose voice on such an issue would be 
more widely heard or respected. 

The first part of the book is mainly 
concerned with life at Lambaréné, and 
gives an intimate picture of Schweitzer, 
the man. It is a picture showing 
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in the Library Editions are more than 
ten times those in the popular edition 
anc. are essential to the student who is 
concerned with the variants of the 
manuscripts and versions, but they are 
not obtrusive to those*who do not need 
them. 

The publishers state that their trans- 
lation is not intended to replace the 
Authorized Version and this will con- 
tinue to be used for its literary and 
liturgical value. But there are many to- 
day in English-speaking countries who 
have not been brought up on the 
Authorized Version and who have found 
the barrier of language difficult to sur- 
mount, For them and for those of other 
faiths and other tongues who wish to 
read in English what the Bible says, 
here is the definitive translation of the 
New Testament for many years to 
come. 

ARTHUR W. SAUNDERS 


Schweitzer the Father at Lambaréné, 
taking full responsibility for everyone 
and everything; Schweitzer the Doctor 
who could lose his temper, “bark out 
his orders to the Africans,” and then 
go out of his way to make amends; 
Schweitzer the Administrator, per- 
sonally supeivising every detail; 
Schweitzer the Musician playing his 
dilapidated piano — a piano from which 
Mr. Cousins turned away in horror! 
There are many other vivid pictures: 
the “test of power” between Colonel 
van der Post and the witch doctor (the 
wi:ch doctor won); the antelope walk- 
ing over Schweitzer’s manuscripts in 
his study; the baby gorilla in the din- 
ing room; and so one could go on. 

The latter part_of the book records 
conversations on philosophy and religion 
between the Doctor and Mr. Cousins 
One leaves this book with a sense of 
having contacted one of the Great Ones 
of the world; and a feeling of deep 
bumility. 

The photography is worthy of the 
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buok —-it is of outstanding beauty. In 
brief, this is a book not only to read, 


The Theological Frontier of Ethics: 
An Essay. Based on the Edward Cad- 
bury Lectures m the University of 
Birmingham 1955-56. By W. G. 
MAcLAGAN. (George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., London; The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 202 pp. 1961. 28s.) 

The typical scholar develops exten- 
sive and detailed knowledge of a large 
literature dealing with a field which is 
greatly overcultivated and has produced 
books of pages and pages taken up 
with minute discussion of the views of 
many authors the significance of which, 
to those outside the particular field of 
the ivory tower, is lost in unreadability. 
Professor Maclagan is a good and very 
able man with a wonderfully compre- 
hensive hold on the meticulousness of 
his particular field, but he is a victim 
of the system. 

Fere and there, however, comes out 
live and vigorous opinion. The truth is 
that Professor Maclagan is in reaction 
against the irrationalism of Barth, 
Brunner and Niebuhr: “TI feel bound to 
say that it seems very far from being 
acceptable. It seems indeed in some re- 
spects as absurd as it is terrible.” He 
opposes Professor Robinson’s doctrine 
of “the solidarity in sin of the human 


The Integral Philosophy of Sri Auro- 
bindo: A Commemorative Symposium. 
Edited by HARDAS CHAUDHURI and 
FREDERIC SPIEGELBERG. (George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., London. 350 pp. 
Frontispiece. 1960. 42s.) 

This excellent symposium is made 
up of articles contributed by thirty 
eminent scholars who discuss different 
aspects of Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy. 
Albert Schweitzer summed up the es- 
sential difference between Eastern and 
Western philosophies when he declared 
that the world view of India was 
monistic and mystical and that of the 
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but to buy, and re-read. 
C. B. 


race and of the equal sinfulness of all 
men” and surely with good reason. 
Needless to say, he is opposed to 
Kierkegaard also:— 


Kierkegaard has tom apart and opposed 
“duty” and morality, so that “duty” itself 
is no longer an ethical term It is pointless 
to debate whether its absurdity or its of- 
fensiveness is the more striking feature of 
such a view, 


Positively, Professor Maclagan main- 
tains that the moral experience requires 
“reference to an order of being other 
than the natural, or matter-of-fact, 
order of spatio-temporal existence,” but 
insists that this is sufficient and it is 
not necessary to assert that that order 
of being is theological, although it may 
be. 

With all this the present reviewer is 
in agreement, but Professor Maclagan 
has not grappled adequately with the 
problem of inherited mind. The fact 
that “an Englishman today may feel 
that he has a share in the guilt of the 
nation which burnt Joan of Arc or 
which took a leading part in the slave 
trade” is not “mere pathological mal- 
atse.” We have lived in our ancestors. 

R. F. RATTRAY 


West dualistic and doctrinaire. The 
Integral Philosophy of Sri Aurobindo, 
like other non-dualistic philosophies, 
regards reality as both indefinable and 
inconceivable by finite and defining 
Mind. It is also indescribable in terms 
of a mind-created speech Nor can it 
be expressed, as Hindus sometimes try 
to express it, in terms of negation. 
According to Sri Aurobindo there is no 
true opposition between man’s so-called 
lower nature and his higher nature, for 
the latter has been derived out of the 
former through the superconscient crea- 
tive dynamism (skakti) of this same 
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Ultimate Reality. It is with this super- 
conscient creative force of evolution, 
called by Sri Aurobindo the Divine 
Mother, that man has to co-operate in 
order to attain an integral and dynamic 
realization of Reality. 

Sri Aurobindo often referred to his 
own philosophy as “integral Yoga’ and 
he added that its essence lay in a free, 
active and effective co-operation by 
means of mediation with the supercon- 
scient force of evolution, or what might 
also be called the dynamic Divine. 
Broadly speaking, two essential condi- 
tions must be satisfied in this co-opera- 
tion. The first is that the Yogi should 
maintain a balance between meditation 
and action and the second that there 
should be a correlation between the 
ascending and descending movements of 
consciousness. The ascending movement 
leads to a gradual broadening of the 
meditator’s sp.ritual outlook as he rises 
to a higher level of consciousness and 
eventually ap>vrehends Reality as the 
supra-cosmic silence. But experience 
has shown thet a spiritual ascent alone 
is insufficient unless there be also a 
material descent to bring down the 
light and the power of higher conscious- 
ness into our material existence. 

Chaudhuri’s leading article on Sri 


Commentaries on Living: Third 
Series. From the Notebooks of J. 
KRISHNAMURTI. Edited by D. RAJA- 
GOPAL (Victcr Gollancz, Ltd., London. 
312 pp. 1961 18s.) 

For some years the publishing house 
of Victor Gollancz has been responsible 
for the best writings of Krishramurti 
— best in the sense that these books are 
the result of what the publisher calls 
“intensely emotional experienc2s...a 
complete communion of minds, earnest 
seeking and sudden illumination” for the 
many who have an interest in the writer 
and what he has to say to a world loud 
and stringent with its many afflictions 
and proffered remedies. These Ccmmen- 
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Aurobindo is followed by Dr. Frederic 
Spiegelberg’s comparison of his philos- 
ophy with Heidegger’s philosophy of 
existentialism. He shows that the like- 
ness between the two is a very close 
one. Sri Aurobindo and Heidegger both 
emphasize the need for man to work 
for the Ultimate rather than to be en- 
tirely preoccupied with saving his own 
soul. Man will then feel himself “once 
more as a crusader, as a fighter, as a 
knight with a great task which is fore- 
most ” Dr. Spiegelberg is Professor of 
Asiatic and Slavic Studies at Stanford 
University, California, and his contri- 
bution to the symposium provides us 
with what was needed, namely the con- 
struction of a bridge between Eastern 
and Western systems of philosophical 
thought. 

But to review so important a work as 
this properly would require four times 
the space which has actually been al- 
lotted to me and to attempt to com- 
press more into this already over-loaded 
review would be a grave mistake. I 
have only one adverse comment to make 
on this book, the fact that it contains 
no index. This seems to me to be a de- 
fect in a work of a scholarly and erudite 
nature. 

KENNETH WALKER 


taries, edited by his friend D. Rajagopal, 
are worth reading for the simple and 
beautiful prose in which they are 
written, as well as the simple yet start- 
ling thoughts they contain in such pro- 
fusion. They are based on actual con- 
versations with all kinds of men and 
women, seeking consolation in sorrow; 
sc-called wisdom through the turbulent 
mind (“The Mind is the great Slayer 
of the Real,” as stated in The Voice of 
tke Silence); an explanation of Karma; 
a definition of Love, which has to be ex- 
perienced and not defined, and other 
problems, such as after-death, sex, 
politics, organized religion, asceticism 
ancl authority. What does Krishnamurti 
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offer as the solvent in most cases? At 
times, Freedom from conditioning; at 


Growing Up „into Buddhism. By 
SRAMANERA JIVAKA. (Maha Bodhi So- 
ciety of India, Calcutta. 128 pp. 1960. 
Rs. 2.25) 

Sramanera Jivaka offers some excel- 
lent fare in this book. In Part I, the 
ten short chapters deal with the Eight- 
fold Path, the Four Noble Truths, the 
Three Refuges and the Five Precepts. 
In Part II, “Thought and Ideas,” we 
are guided in the Search for Truth and 
Religion and Us, and the last chapter 
deals with our own grand “TI.” 

Sramanera Jivaka knows his “teen- 
ager” with all the problems that beset 
the business of growing up and the sen- 
sitiveness of the young mind to the 


The Ochre Robe. By SWAMI AGEHA- 
NANDA BHARATI. (George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London. 294 pp. 1961. 
255.) 

Is this genuine autobiography, or 
quasi-fiction, or pure fiction, like Lob- 
sang Rampa’s The Third Eye? However 
that may be, the volume deserves the 
scrutiny of all thoughtful readers inter- 
ested in India. Its hero, born in Vienna 
and christened Leopold Fischer, mani- 
fested from his early boyhood a strange 
predilection for India-—so much so 
that be opted to Jearn his English from 
an Indian and mastered Sanskrit and 
Hindi. This knowledge of languages 
stood him in good stead when he joined, 
during the Second World War, Subhash 
Bose’s “Free India” Legion-— not so 
much to help Bose or Hitler as to gain 
a greater insight into the mysteries of 
the Indian mind. The same quest led 
him to India, where he eventually be- 
came an ochre-robed swami-—a most 
original one, it should be added, for he 
did not suffer from any inhibitions. His 
mother, he tells us, was addicted to 
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other times, Love, but not the defini- 
tion of it. 
ERNEST V. HAYES 


pressure of Life. The basic principles of 
human behaviour are handled and ex- 
plained from the Buddhist point of view. 
Adults who are already familiar with 
Buddhism will realize that this work is 
intended to increase one’s Conscious- 
ness, and “teen-agers” are encouraged in 
the fascinating technique of learning 
how to think. The author has certainly 
succeeded in making this small book “as 
interesting as possible with bits of scien- 
tific information and anecdotes.” 

The Illustrations are reproductions 
from the Wall Paintings in the Temple 
at Sarnath. 

The Publisher is to be congratulated 
in bringing out this work. 

SISTER VAJIRA 


Freudian literature and, no doubt, she 
helped him in his general bent. Now 
any one with the slightest contact with 
the typical so-called cultivated Indian, 
be it in Vienna or in Berlin, perceives 
at once that he is full of cant. The 
fascination that India exercised on our 
Swami, however, prevented him from 
seeing this. Naturally he suffered dis- 
enchantment when he came to India. 
He made some strange discoveries when, 
instead of singing panegyrics on 
Mother India’s industrial progress, he 
manifested interest in the taniras, erot- 
ic temple sculptures or in urban 
women’s undergarments. His lectures 
at different university centres were mis- 
understood The usual charges — “He 
is a ‘spy,’ “He wants us to remain 
backward,” “He is an agent of the im- 
perialists,” etc. — were levelled against 
him by the students and others who 
ought to have known better. Finally he 
left India for the Far East and the 
U S.A. He is now engaged in research. 
Let us hope he has not abandoned his 
interest in the fenéras and that in due 
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course he will produce works worthy of 
a Stcherbatsky. There are many minor 
points with which the reviewer dis- 


a 


Lives of the Poets: The Story of One 
Thousand Years of English and Ameri- 
can Poetry. By Lours UNTERMEYER. 
(W. H. Allen, London. x+758 pp. 
1960. 42s.) 

A distinguished American poet, a 
popular anthologist of poetry, editor 
of “treasuries” of verse and prose, and 
author of many other books used in 
schools and colleges, here offers the 
most ambitious compendium he has so 
far attempted. Nothing less than “the 
story of one thousand years of English 
and American poetry,” told in brief 
biographies of the poets from Chaucer 
to D. H. Lawrence, Robert Frost, Wal- 
lace Stevens and Dylan Thomas. 

Challenging though his title is, since 
it recalls the great Dr. Samuel John- 
son’s Lives of the Poets (four volumes, 
1783), the new work stands up to its 
claim. Few exceot antiquarian scholars 
read all of Dr. Johnson’s prefaces, and 
what is read is admired for the per- 
sonality of the author and his style, 
rather than for interest in his narratives 
as biographies and critical estimetes. 

Dr. Johnson wrote about poets great 
and minor, so minor as to be quite 
forgotten except for his essays on them 
His span was about 150 years, from 
Milton to Thoras Gray, his centem- 
porary. Louis Untermeyer’s scope 1s 
vast, so vast that it may mean his book 
will be looked uon more as a reference 
wotk to be read in sections and taken 
up at intervals than as one to be read 
through. 

Sampling his Lives of the Poets in 
this wise, the reader will find Louis 
Untermeyer’s estimates wise and bal- 
anced; objective; revealing critical 
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agrees, but there is hardly any room 
here to raise them. On the whole it is 
a provocative book. 

SUDHIN GHOSE 


acumen sustained remarkably for so 
lengthy a work, expressed in a fluent, 
readable style. Leavening the narratives 
are extensive and well-chosen quota- 
tions from the poets’ characteristic 
verse, thus making the volume not only 
a collective biography on a grand scale 
but also an historical sketch of the 
birth, growth and flowering of English 
and American poetry. 

In a book of this sort, the critic- 
historian must find precise but lively 
epithets for his summaries of charac- 
ters and achievements. Louis Unter- 
meyer’s success with his comprehensive 
theme may perhaps be best judged by 
selecting evaluations of “difficult” sub- 
jects, such as, for example, Byron and 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, worlds apart 
in temperament, experience and artis- 
tic achievements, Thus, is it not well 
said to assert that Byron’s poems are 


an almost exact transcript of his way of 
living. The poetry is confessional as well as 
sensual, but ıt rarely explores, illuminates, 
or suggests more than it says? 


And here the critic observes with 
notable clarity of judgment that “it is 
the very opposite of the kind of poetry 
written by a completely sensitive poet 
like Keats.” Again, of Hopkins’s poems, 
he shrewdly notes that many of them, 
“and some of the very best of them, 
are crowded with more than they can 
bear.” Such comments will clarify the 
mind of the student, and keep alive 
the critical faculties of the general 
reader. Given the leisure, few readers 
would not enjoy traversing the whole 
volume. 

F. SEYMOUR SMITH 


"E 
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Selected Letters of Winifred Holtby 
and Vera Brittain (1920-1935). Edited 
by VERA BRITTAIN and GEOFFREY 
HANDLEY-TAyLoR. (A. Brown and 
Sons, Ltd., Hull. xiv+384 pp. Ilus- 
trated. 1960. £3%3.0) 

These letters, recently published for 
the first time to commemorate the 25th 
anniversary of Winifred Holtby’s death 
in 1935, have an interest that would 
seem to merit a far wider attention than 
this limited edition is likely to ensure 
them. They are revealing both of the 
character —in the interplay of minds 
of a rare affinity between two unusually 
intelligent, sensitive and informed 
young women — and of the events ot 
that strange interlude between two wars 
spanning the 1920’s and 1930's. 

The first letter, written to Vera Brit- 
tain by Winifred Holtby from her home 
at Cottingham in Yorkshire, is dated 
“Summer Vacation, 1920.” Both girls 
were then at Oxford; both had seen 
active war service — and this was their 
first bond, to be continued in a dedica- 
tion to the cause of peace. One, Vera 
Brittain, had already suffered searing 
personal losses (as she recorded later 
in Testament of Youth); the other, 
Winifred Holtby, was to meet her Cal- 
vary in the onset of a fatal illness that 
caused her untimely death at the age 
of 37, just as the creative promise of 
her literary powers came to full frui- 
tion in South Riding. The last letter, 
also from Winifred, came from Wime- 
reux, where she was on holiday with 
Vera’s two children while Vera herself 
nursed a sick husband in London. Only 
one month later, Winifred was dead. 

In many ways, the intervening story 
is one of tragedy—of sickness and 


The Runaway and Other Stories. By 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Visva~Bharati, 
Calcutta. 196 pp. 1961 Rs. 4.50.) 

This is one of several volumes of 
English translations of Tagore’s works 
that are to be published in connection 
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frustration and death; and of the in- 
evitable conflict, for creative women, 
between family claims and artistic ful- 
filment. That these two gifted women 
succeeded largely in meeting both 
claims is a tribute not only .to their 
intelligence but to their courage and 
humour. We are able to share these 
qualities in the vivid vignettes they ex- 
changed on their frequent travelling 
engagements; of small-town life in 
America, for instance, or the suppressed 
turbulence of South Africa. (How many 
people remember now Winifred Holt- 
by’s devoted labours and financial 
sacrifices on behalf of African advance- 
ment? ) 

There are also deeper insights that 
sound with a curious shock of unex- 
pectedness through the rather girlish 
exuberance of the youthful Winifred. 
Already in 1924 she could write, with 
a wisdom that comes to few at the end 
of life:— 


To let each one of one’s beloveds feel 
completely free, even the most beloved of 
them all, to interpose no barner of pity or 
tenderness between them and their destiny, 
that needs a little careful schooling 


If these letters are disappointing, it 
is by their omissions. We are mystified 
by Winifred’s unexplained illnesses; 
tantalized by glimpses of her emotional 
attachment to the unsatisfactory “H”, 
puzzled here and there by an apparent 
lack of discrimination between what is 
of private and public importance. For 
further illumination, we can only turn 
to Vera Brittain’s own Testament of 
Friendship — and await the full biog- 
raphy of Winifred Holtby that is yet 
to be written. 

MARGARET TIMS 


with the Centenary Celebrations of 
1961. Tagore seems to have written 
neatly 100 stories, several of which 
have already appeared in collections 
like Hungry Stones (1916), Maski 
(1918), and Broken Ties (1925). The 
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present collection includes nine more 
stories, done into English by C. F. 
Andrews, Surendranath Tagore, W. W. 
Pearson, Jadurath Sarkar, Amiya 
Chakravarty, Irdiradevi Chaudhurani 
and Somnath Maitra. 

Tagore was essentially a poet, and 
when he wrote dramas, novels and short 
stories, or made incursions into the 
fields of politics, philosophy or educa- 
tion, the poet could not but set the 
tone, making the poetry the éan, the 
soul, the rest being no more than the 
appearance or the scaffolding. The 
myth-making power of the great poet 
is illustrated by the well-known story 
“The Cabuliwallah,’ in which the 
character is seized by inward vision and 
is presented with total understanding 
and compassion. A good story, no 
doubt, has a sort of structure: there 
are characters and incidents; there is 
a suggested tangle of relationships; and 
there is a conclusion that, as it were, 
stings and consoles at once. Yet a good 
story is a unity by virtue of the indwell- 
ing soul; in other words, the idea that 
inspires and sustains the story. From 
this point of view, not all these nine 
stories are altogether satisfying. “Cloud 
and Sun” seems to have a contrived 
ending, and “The Conclusion” doesn’t 
quite ring true. “The Hidden Trea- 
sure,” “The Judge” and “Mahamaya” 
try to prove far too much, and “False 


The Paradox of Tragedy. The Man- 
lon Powell Lectures 1959. By ©. D. 
RAPHAEL. (George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., London. 112 pp. 1960. 16s.) 

This singularly arid little book in- 
evitably begs questions about the func- 
tions of criticism and the qualifications 
of critics. Profescr Raphael is a politi- 
cal and social theorist, and writes here, 
he says, as a philosopher. He disarm- 
ingly admits that his knowledge of the 
drama is limited, but the reader will 
soon discover that the limitation be- 
longs not so much to his knowledge of 
the drama as to his understandirg of 
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Hopes” is rather unreal and is merely 
fantastic. On the other hand, the close 
of “The Runaway,’ by its very unex- 
pectedness, gives the story a rounded 
fullness of meaning. Always is Tagore 
an engaging story-telfer, and he never 
fails to grip the reader’s attention at 
once. In characters like Tara, the “run- 
away,’ Mrityunjaya the treasure-hunt- 
er and Mahamaya, who is more sinned 
against than sinning, the idea is splen- 
didly realized in life, and the reader’s 
memory returns to them again and 
again. The poet of nature and humanity 
is revealed in sentences like: — 


Clouds pursued each other, the wind rushed 
after them, the boats sped on, and songs 
leapt to the skies Then, the lightning flashed 
out, rending the sky from end to end the 
thunder cracked forth; and out of the depths 
of the darkness came a scent of moist earth 
and torrential rain to fill the air... 

Clouds gathered im the sky, as they do 
every day in the ramy season. Giribala stood 
behind a roadside tree sobbing for wounded 
prida Such idle tears are shed every day by 
many a girl; it was nothing worthy of note. 


And, sometimes, the “title” itself 
gathers the sadness and the poetry in 
a single word or a pregnant phrase: 
“The Stolen Treasure,” for example. 

There is a useful glossary, and the 
get-up of the book is excellent. 

K. R. SRINIVASA [IYENGAR 


its real nature and purpose. He is not 
of course the first don who has de- 
lighted to discuss the drama so imper- 


tinently as to give us the curious ° 


impression that it is an abstract mat- 
ter, never in any real sense experienced, 
whether in the study or the theatre: 
Proiessor Raphael almost entirely ig- 
nores the fact that the drama deals 
with persons and their situations, and 
that in it——and in tragedy especially 
— character is destiny. His publishers 
tell us that he offers us “a new theory 
of Tragedy, as a conflict between two 
forms of the sublime,” human heroism 
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and overwhelming power, and we are 
glad to know both that this ts a new 
theory of tragedy, and that the pro- 
pounding of it was Professor Raphael’s 
intention here; for his erudition often 
obscures his argument. 

The fact is that he fails to illumine 
the nature of tragedy by more than an 
occasional glimmer. If on the other 
hand we think (for example) of the 
light thrown upon tragedy and the 
drama in general by Granville-Barker, 
who was a man of the theatre and a 
dramatist, and on dramatic character 


Ballads and Tales of Assam. By 
PRAPHULLADATTA GOSWAMI. (Depart- 
ment of Publication, University of 
Gauhati. 252 pp. 1960. Rs. 10.00) 

This volume was originally designed 
as a thesis for the p.pHIL. degree of 
the University of Gauhati. In its pages, 
Dr. Goswami has gathered together 
with scholarly care a vast assortment 
of old ballads and marchen of Assam 
and has also analyzed them and indexed 
the motifs of a great many of them. 
He was faced with very different prob- 
Jems from those which confront the 
student of more sophisticated types of 
literature, and there is ample evidence 
that he has discharged his responsibili- 
ties in an excellent way. His wide 
reading in the folklore traditions of the 
different parts of the world has enabled 
him to heighten the value of his mono- 


VARADARAJA’S Girvdnapadamanijari 


and DHUNDIRAJA’S Girvdnavdnmanyjari. 


Edited with an Introduction by UMA- 
KANT PREMCHAND SHAH. (Oriental In- 
stitute, Baroda. 38486 pp. 1960. 
Rs. 6.00) 

We have here a critical edition of 
two small primers, as it were, in San- 
skrit, attempting, through easy dia- 
logues, to make Sanskrit teaching nei- 
ther boring nor laborious. The first is 
the work of Varadaraja, a grammarian, 
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by Mr. J. B. Priestley (who has the 
same qualifications) in a recent essay 
on “What Happened to Falstaff,” we 
cannot but question whether criticism 
of the precisely academic and bleakly 
intellectual kind may properly be ap- 
plied to the drama at all. Professor 
Raphael’s book can Have only one use- 
ful effect: to send us back to the 
dramatists he discusses, who used the 
concrete terms of the human predica- 
ment rather than the abstract ones of 
moral and philosophic theory. 

; R. H. WARD 


graph by apposite comparisons. He 
refers, of course, to folklore in other. 
parts of India, but perhaps more com- 
parisons with indigenous matter would 
have been interesting. 

The formidable array of references 
placed between chapters may be usual 
and relevant in an academic work but 
appears a trifle pedantic in a book 
meant for the common reader as well 
as for the scholar, 

It would perhaps have been in order 
if the author had added a postscript to 
show the influence of folk literature up- 
on different forms of modern Assamese 
literature. 

A book published under the imprint 
of a University should have been edited 
with more care. One finds sad printing 
mistakes, not noticed even in the errata. 

Dizi KUMAR SEN 


and the second of Dhundiraja, a poly- 
math. Both these Brahmin authors were 
residents of Banaras in the seventeenth 
century. The dialogues, full of local 
colour and detail, relate to the routine 
daily life of a Brahmin household, 
from morning till evening. The authors 
have cleverly included full vocabularies 
on food recipes and places of pilgrim- 
age, flora and fauna, and provincial 
habits, both good and bad. Despite the 
limited range of vocabulary, the works 
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have a historical interest as indigenous 
experiments in teaching Sanskrit by 
the direct method. 

To the student of Sociology too, 
there is matter of interest here; he can 
get a peep into the life of an orthodox 
Brahmin fam-_ly three hundred years 
ago. The vein of subtle — sometimes 
even coarse— humour underlying the 
dialogues is indeed interesting; and the 


Studies in Indian Cultural History. 
Vol. II. By P. K. Gope. (P. K. Gode 
Studies, Vol. V. Professor P. K. Gode 
Collected Works Publication Commit- 
tee, Poona. v-+293 pp. 1960. Rs. 25.00) 

This volume presents several research 
articles on various subjects, such as 
firearms, mounted bowmen, the stirrup, 
the sling, Shivaji’s BAavdnt sword, the 
Bhagvé Zendé (Saffron Standard), the 
bullock cart, the nose ornament nath 
and Diväli. One guest article by Pro- 
fessor R. T. 5. Miller of Wilson Col- 
lege, Bombay, on “The Nose-ring in 
the Old Testament” appears here to 
complete the series on the subject. 
Professor Goce has taken great pains 
to go to the remote sources of the 
origin of the subject treated. 

The articles comprise literary, histori- 
cal and cultural topics and, as ex- 
pected, present before us all the data, 
both Indian and foreign, in every 
sphere bearing on the subjects, in the 
thorough, precise and comprehensive 
manner characteristic of Professor 
Gode. Several articles on the same sub- 
ject are giver. so as to present before 
the reader a complete landscape of the 


The Tide sf Learning: The Aloka 
Experience Incorporating a Study Car- 
ried Out Under the Unesco System of 
Associated Youth Enterprises. By R. P, 
LYNTON. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
London. x-+230 pp. 1960. 25s.) 

The clue to the understanding of this 
difficult but rewarding book is best 
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learned editor has given us a very 
elaborate and exhaustive study of all 
these aspects in his lengthy Introduc- 
tion (86 pp.) by freely drawing upon 
literary sources far beyond his limited 
text. ° 

The text is carefully edited and the 
Incroduction has wide general appeal. 
We hope that this work will find a 
plece in all school and college libraries. 
K. KrisHNAMOORTHY 


particular problem. 

The articles on the Dsvalt festival 
trace it to about a.D. 50; but it could 
be much more ancient and further re- 
search may trace it further back. No 
doubt the article is the fruit of long 
and patient work, but, as Professor 
Gode himself points out in the con- 
cluding portion of the book, there is 
scope for further research. 

This volume is the fifth volume in 
the Gode Studies series and is pub- 
lisned by the kind and appreciative ef- 
forts of Professor Gode’s learned friends 
and brother scholars. Extensive and 
elaborate indices are provided at the 
end of the book, which naturally en- 
hance the reference value of the 
volume. The book is neatly presented 
and is sure to be of great help and 
value to research students and scholars 
in general. 

S. K. JHAVER!I 
[We recret having to subjoin the sad news 
of Dr. Gode’s passing away on May 28th, 
1961, since this review was written Dr. 
Gode was an esteemed friend of Tue Aryan 
Patau and contributed many times to its 
pages.—Ep. ] 


found at the end (p. 215 ff.) where 
the author lists and describes his 
failures, those in whom the Aloka ex- 
perience makes no significant difference. 
From this may be better judged what 
Aloka (first in Ceylon but now in 
Mysore) is attempting to do in the 
training or, perhaps, releasing of 
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leaders. Mr. Lynton has wide experi- 
ence in the field of management and 
human relations. But his gifts have, it 
seems, nowhere been better used than 
in the training of young administrators 
who shall be adequate to meet the 
social change and development, espe- 
cially in the nations of Africa and Asia. 

The first and larger part of the book 
describes what happens in a typical 
three-months course—a process by 
which to set free the capacities of the 
members through understanding and to 
strengthen them through practice. Here 
the emphasis is on the learners and 
much use is made of the transcripts of 
discussion, revealing both purpose and 
persons. The latter chapters deal with 
what the courses mean to the teachers 
—what they attempt to do in inter- 
action with the members, the problems 
discussed among themselves, and the 
manner in which experience, in the 
Aloka sense, is the process of becom- 
ing expert by experiment. 

But let not the reader think that the 
Aloka faculty regards the members of 
the courses as the raw material of a 


Lije, More Life. By Diwan CHAND 
SHARMA. (Blackie and Son (India), 
Ltd. 139 pp. 1960. Rs 2.00) 

This book is a collection of essays 
on subjects which may be regarded as 
amplifying and complementary to the 
education now given in higher secon- 
dary and multi-purpose schools. In 
twelve chapters the author gives sound 
advice on such matters as the cultiva- 
tion of physical fitness: the cultivation 
of mental fitness through wide read- 
ing, careful thought, and the training 
of the senses; the cultivation of the 
use of the hands, based on the ideal 
that every schoolchild should pe a 
“handyman,” able to make and mend 
things; the cultivation of self-expres- 
sion through the written and spoken 
word; the cultivation of aptitudes and 
skills, and how to tackle the problem 
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technique. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. As one marvels at the 
patience with which stubbornness and 
folly are met, one remembers that de- 
mocracy never takes the shortest line 
between two points, but often has to be 
willing to travel a long way round in 
order to arrive. If genius be an infinite 
capacity for taking pains, we shall find 
it here. 

If a look at Aloka’s failures be the 
clue to understanding its purpose, how 
is success to be measured? 


The fruits [says the author] are people 
better able and more inclined to learn and 
to keep on learning in the area of effective, 
satisfying relationships with others and with 
themselves, in their families, at work, and 
in ther moments of reflective solitude; and 
in their communitics, the villages and towns; 
and also on the larger planes of regional, 
national and international affairs 


It is to be hoped that the warmth of 
the reception given to the account of 
a fine experiment will be reflected in 
the good will and deswe to emulate 
which it engenders. 

Marcus Warp 


of “What shall I be?”; the cultivation 
of hobbies and the wise use of leisure; 
and, lastly, training for citizenship, and 
what constitutes the “well-bred man” 

All this good advice is undoubtedly 
very badly needed in modern India, 
where too often anything not im- 
mediately concerned with the passing 
of examinations is forthwith rejected. 
Yet, strangely, the author completely 
overlooks the greatest need of modern 
Indian youth, the need to be Indian. 
Almost every reference and quotation 
the author uses is culled from Western 
sources. There is scarcely a hint of 
India’s own special contribution to the 
sum total of human progress, that 


` particular Indian outlook on life that 


every modern child must know and cul- 
tivate if this nation is to live and play 
its true role in the world. Education for 
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life for the modern Indian child must and ever related to the basic pattern 
take in all that is implied by “all-round of Indian thought which alone provides 


living”; but it must be grounded in the rationale of it all. 
TRENE R. Ray 


JNSIGHT 


For countless Ages, 

I have dreamt dreams 

Within my unconscious 

Of shadowy things, of 
Spiritual Forms, of 

Hidden Energies of Nature — 
Active, conscious, vibrant, 

In their Purposes, 
Transfiguring and transforming 
The forms of Life and of 
Inert Inconscience in a 
Conflagration of Mind and Consciousness 


From the Supreme Seer 

Arises 

The endless stream of 

Objectivity 

And the Existentialist Moment 

Which projects from within Consciousness 

The Images of Reality presented to it 

It paints the multi-dimensional Universe 

In dimensions of Space and Time 

It superimposes the world 

Of Imagery and Iliusion 

On the Eternity of Consciousness, 

Even as a master-juggler 

Creates forms of Ferception 

And improvises figures of Objectivity 
and Solidity 

By an effort of the Wil; 

The inner being is thrown into Delight 
of self-existence, 

Into endless contemplation 

And self-abso: ption. 


The inner convergence 

Of thoughts and perceptions 

And of Knowledge, Reason, and Un- 
reason 

Energizes the Light of Understanding 


And awakens the gods of the Inner Soul, 
The symbol of the mighty 

Powers of our illumined consciousness, 
In perpetual strife and synthesis 

Within the silent mosaic of Peace. 


I, m mystic introversion, 

Descend into the depth of Consciousness 
And sce 

As in a Mirror 

The Light of experience and ecstasy 
Spouting forth effortlessly, ceaselessly, 
From the fount of my inner being. 

In the endless stream of Consciousness 
The dream-images of Time 

Flt and float and 

Emerge into the abyss of Illumination 
Making of material man 

A spiritual Being, 

A Titan of Power and Perfection. 


Verily the Power of the Supermind 

Is the Light of My nature. My 

Truth-Consciousness engulfs the Uni- 
verse in 

Supreme Identity. j 

Let me journey within and 

Confront the beauty of Creation in my 
self-reflection, 

Seeing the world infused — 

As in a still, calm, expanse of water — 

On the movements of my Inner Being. 


Let me actualize in the onrush of Life, 

In every moment of wakmg, dream, and 
sleep, 

The Might and Majesty of the Eternal 
Mind 

Creating endless possibilities every m- 
stant of Time! 


—RAMACHAITANYA 
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A LETTER FROM LONDON 


THE VISITS OF PRIME MINISTER NEHRU 
to this country to attend the periodi- 
cal meetings of the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers stimulate not only his 
countrymen who are either settled here 
or are here on temporary “lease” to 
carry out specific work but also a large 
number of English people. The latter 
eagerly look to an opportunity to meet 
him and chat with him. 

But more recently, in addition to the 
Britons and the Indians, Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru is often in demand by a 
large population of West Indians and 
other Africans, who have been coming 
to Britain in considerable numbers 
either to study or to represent their 
countries in various fields. 

This year was no exception. Those 
who had the opportunity of watching 
at close quarters the movements of the 
various Prime Ministers and the two 
Presidents, Dr. Nkrumah of Ghana 
and Field Marshal Ayub Khan of 
Pakistan, would vouch for the accuracy 
of my statement that Prime Minister 
Nehru had to fulfil more public en- 
gagements than most of his colleagues. 
This was partly due to the fact that 
he is now the seniormost Prime Minis- 
ter of the Commonwealth, who has a 
record of having attended all the ten 
meetings, and partly due to the fact 
that bis matured judgment -on many 
international issues commands respect. 

During trying times it has stood 
gruelling tests. For instance, when 
India became a Republic, it was Prime 
Minister Nehru who came to London 
to tell his colleagues from other parts 
of the Commonwealth that nevertheless 
India had no desire to sever her long 
ties with this family of nations. She 
wanted to identify herself with the 
working of the Commonwealth and was 
desirous of associating herself with 
the Commonwealth by recognizing the 
British Sovereign as its head, 


London, March 28th, 1961. 

The doubting Thomases had told us 
then that India would be compelled to 
leave the Commonwealth as a result of 
her becoming a Republic. But Prime 
Minister Nehru evolved a formula 
which made it possible for India not 
only to remain in the Commonwealth 
but to contribute to her well-being. 
Barring a few exceptions, to whom 
India is like a red rag to a bull, most 
of the British people and other mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth have real- 
ized that India is no drag on the Com- 
monwealth but an asset. 

This was in full evidence at the time 
of the Suez Crisis. Without any bitter- 
ness, India, on that occasion, succeeded 
in using her influence to prevent what 
at that time seemed certain catastrophe, 
leading to a third world war. No one 
then questioned India’s motive in tell- 
ing a fellow member of the Common- 
wealth, Britain, that the policy that 
she had followed in trying to “bring 
Nasser to his knees” did not commend 
itself to the Asian and African peoples. 
It was a foolish policy that would 
lead the world to à war which no one 
wanted. In course of time the misgiv- 
ings that were created in British minds 
about India’s action on that occasion 
made room for better understanding 
between the two peoples. 

At the latest meeting of the Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers, the Indian 
Prime Minister had again a key rôle 
to play. He came to London not to 
shout from the housetops how India 
detested the racial policies of South 
Africa, as some of his colleagues had 
done, but to give a lead to his other 
colleagues so that the cancer of apar- 
theid could be removed painlessly before 
it began to sap the vitality of the 
whole Commonwealth. 

Again there were many in London 
who had felt that the Indian Prime 
Minister during the first few days of 
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the Lancaster House meeting was show- 
ing signs of his age and was not inter- 
ested in bringing South Africa to her 
senses. But now it is history that Prime 
Minister Nehru had behind the closed 
doors of the Lancaster House given a 
lead to his Asian and African colleagues 
to assert that apartheid would lead to 
the shrinking of the Commonwealth. 
Dr. Nkrumah of Ghana and the Prime 
Minister of Nigeria followed the Indian 
Prime Minister in stating that if the 
Commonwealth was to be saved for the 
good of mankind the essential thing 
that ought to be done immediately was 
to disown apartheid. 

And apartheid was disowned not 
only by the Asian and African states- 
men but also by the United Kingdom, 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada. 
It must be remembered that the so- 
called “White” members of the Com- 
monwealth, the four English-speaking 
countries, were represented at the Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting 
by Governments which are Conserva- 
tive. No one can say that the decision 
arrived at, namely to criticize South 
Africa’s racial policies, was only the 
result of “socialist” thinking by the 
other Prime Ministers. Mr. Macmillan, 
Mr. Menzies, Mr. Holyoake and Mr. 
Diefenbacker are known Conserva- 
tives. It can never be said that they 
swayed to the socialist tune of Nehru 
and Nkrumah. 

At the public meetings which Prime 
Minister Nehru addressed in London, 
Oxford and Edinburgh, he stressed the 
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imporzance of Commonwealth unity 
and reminded his audiences that so 
long as South Africa pursued policies 
which treated the people of Asia and 
Africa as serfs and destroyed human 
values there would be perpetual inter- 
necine struggle in the Commonwealth. 
That would not contribute to the crea- 
tion of better order in the world. He 
regretted that South Africa’s Prime 
Minister could not persuade himself at 
least to modify his racial policies. He 
theretore accepted the withdrawal of 
South Africa from the Commonwealth 
as a measure of relief without any 
sense of elation. That was also the 
feelirg of the other Prime Ministers 
because, as Mr. Harold Macmillan said 
in Port of Spain, apartheid was not 
Christian and was not an instrument to 
create better understanding between 
the so-called black and white races of 
the world. 

By the departure of South Africa 
the Commonwealth has once again be- 
come a vital dynamic thing which can 
ultimately face problems worse than 
apartheid. As the Indian Prime Minis- 
ter said at the London airport, it will 
be a good thing if changes occur, lead- 
ing z0 the return of South Africa to the 
Commonwealth fold. No one has a 
grouse against South Africa or her 
people. The Commonwealth disowns 
the policies of the present South Afri- 
can Government, led by Dr. Hendrik 
Verwoerd, which is completely out of 
date in the modern world. ° 

SUNDER KABADI 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


A disturbing trend of today is the 
increased experimentation with the 
drugs — mescalin (cactus peyote), psi- 
locybin (the magic mushroom), lysergic 
acid — that open the consciousness and 
perception to the, as yet, unknown ter- 
ritorv, the psychic plane interpenetrat- 
ing the physical. With alcohol and the 
drugs of addiction the frontier is also 
crossed, but the dangers and damage 
are more immediately apparent. There 
are also “religious” cults such as Subud, 
whose techniques aim at latihan “‘open- 
ing,’ to visions, ecstasy, etc., and ill- 
understood Zen, whose followers speak 
of the “enlightenment” of satori 
(though Eastern exponents declare 
Westerners mainly fail to grasp real 
Zen). The whirling dervishes of the 
Middle East achieve their strange 
trance condition through dance; and it 
may be noted that according to a let- 
ter from Renée Haynes (Journal of the 
Society for Psychical Research, March 
1961) “‘out of the body’ experiences 
...seem to be common in racing 
motorists at high speeds.” The growing 
preoccupation with the postures and 
breathing exercises of katka yoga, com- 
bined with alarming ignorance of its 
nature, seem part also of the picture. 

One grave danger lies in regarding 
such visionary experiences as mystical 
or spiritual. Indeed, Aldous Huxley and 
others suggest that the chemical method 
may be a short cut to replace the ar- 
duous discipline and steady selfless 
purpose associated with those who seek 
to lead the life of the free spirit. 

R. H. Ward (see his book, A Drug- 
Takers Notes, reviewed in THE ARYAN 
PATEH, August 1957) cut short his ex- 
periments with lysergic acid when he 
realized that the right price has to be 





Fe ——-———ends of verse 
Ard sayings of philosophers.” 
Huprsras 


paid for self-knowledge. Trespass may 
bring ruin, and the value of the outer- 
world contacts is their impact on our 
capacity lor compassion. “The point of 
departure” is the normal waking con- 
sciousness. 

Arthur Koestler (Sunday Telegraph, 
March 12th, 1961) makes much the 
same point in “Return Trip to Nirvana,” 
describing his experiments with the 
magic mushroom. He, too, recognized 
that the nature of the experience was 
determined by the mood and mental at- 
titude when taking the drug. Others 
had euphoric results, but he found, be- 
ing then depressed and anxious, the 
usual “heightening of the intensity and 
emotional significance of perceptions” 
overlaid by evil phantasms of horror. 
He is convinced that, whether frighten- 
ing or gratifying, such thrills are ‘“con- 
fidence tricks played on one’s own 
nervous system.” He disagrees with the 
belief that such drugs “will provide 
artists, writers or aspiring mystics with 
new insights and revelations of a tran- 
scendental nature.” The examples taken 
from the investigators’ files of writing 
by well-known authors while under the 
influence (or shortly afterwards) might 
well have come from a mental hospi- 
tal’s case reports. In all the file, 


not a single item contains anything of artistic 
merit or of theoretical value; and the drug- 
induced productions were all far beneath 
the writers’ normal standards. 


A second experiment, and the reac- 
tions upon another participant, left him 
feeling that “this pressure-cooker mys- 
ticism seemed the ultimate profanation.” 

Now this “land of Faery,” the psy- 
chic or astral plane interpenetrating 
this one, is known as dangerous in folk 
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tradition. The physical agents —- drugs, 
alcoho] — the physical practices caus- 
ing disjunction with the body, even 
disease such as insanity, all open the 
gates to the innumerable kingdoms of 
the psychic, but from below. Such 
“opening” brings neither understanding 
nor mastery. Why should one disze- 
gard the Great Teachers who proclaim 
that the Golden Gate to the realm of 
true Spirit, which is One, is only 
opened when the tron bar is lifted, the 
“knot of the heart,” as the Hindu scrip- 
tures call it, is unloosed? This knot is 
“the astringent power of self —of 
egotism —of the idea of separateness.” 
In the struggle with that the true mvs- 
tic becomes. Then he may perceive 
truly and control the psychic laws and 
forces from above. No so-called mysti- 
cal “practices” or physical agents can 
make him a saint, a sage or a true 
magician. The glamour and apparently 
easy results promised by “practices” 
or drugs are bound to attract growing 
numbers, and the stand taken by such 
discriminating thinkers and observers 
as Ward and Koestler deserves to be 
warmly supported if the dangers of 
future psychic mass-infections are to 
be avoided. 


Some religious bodies and charitable 
organizations are increasingly using the 
methods of commercial-style publicity, 
to make themselves better known, and 
to bring in funds. It is true that any 
cause, however idealistic, still needs 
adequate financial support to meet 
material needs, but if such a movement 
does not pay “the right price” for this, 
does not awaken a genuine spontaneous 
heart response through the integrity of 
its approach, if its appeal assumes the 
character of high-pressure salesmanship, 
it will, in the long run, commit moral 
if not physical suicide. The London 
Sunday Times (March 5th, 1961) 
notes :— 


Public antagonism towards some fund-raising 
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methods is worrying several charitable organi- 
zations who fear that people may be put 
off giving to charity generally. 


One of the chief controversial 
methods is the sending out in mass, 
generally before Christmas, of packets 
of fancy seals for envelopes and par- 
cels, asking the recipients to donate 
payment for them, or to return them. 
Costs are high, wastage is heavy (“It 
costs roughly £1 to raise £4”) but re- 
sults are apparently remunerative. The 
other side of the picture is the large 
crop of letters of protest at this kind 
of “whitemail,’ playing not upon bad 
qualit.es and wrongdoing, but upon soft 
hearts and conscience. People are made 
to feel uncomfortable if they do noth- 
ing. But gifts “extorted” in this way 
have no soul, and, though it is insuf- 
ficiently recognized, will bring more 
harm than good. The history of chari- 
table movements over the centuries 
furnisnes examples of this. 

The General Secretary of the British 
Diabetics Association is reported as 
sugges ting 
the formation of a medical charities associa- 
tion which would deal with all donations 
and distribute them. .to cut overheads and 
avoid duplication of effort so that as little 
money as possible 1s spent on staffing and 
organization. 


The idea of cutting down unneces- 
sary administrative costs is good, but 
the centralization of any organization 
depending on benevolence would deper- 
sonalize still further the character of 
the work, and to that extent make it 
still less effective, from the real, inner 
point of view, and less appealing to 
the public in actual practice. The per- 
sonal touch counts— 


personcl exertion for others, personal mercy 
and kindness; personal interest in the welfare 
of those who suffer; personal sympathy, fore- 
though: and assistance in their troubles or 
needs. We...do not believe in giving money 
... through other people’s hands or organiza- 
tions, We believe in giving to the money a 
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thousandfold greater power and effectiveness 
by our personal contact and sympathy with 
those who need it. (H. P. Bravarsky’ The 
Key to Theosophy, 1889). 


It is good, therefore, to hear of the 
enthusiastic response to President Ken- 
nedy’s Peace Corps plan for sending 
young volunteers to help personally in 
underdeveloped countries, in conditions 
of mere subsistence. In Great Britain 
and elsewhere, there are already such 
groups undertaking active help, at 
home and abroad, but it is interesting 
that the Voluntary Service Overseas 
and International Voluntary Service, 
two of the best known, find that small 
teams living with the people they help 
can be of even greater value, because 
of the intimate touch, than the large 
work camps which must, by their very 
nature, remain somewhat separate. The 
multiplication of such self-responsible 
small groups, imbued with the same 
benevolent aim, has, even if their func- 
lions may seem to overlap at times, 
more to offer than the centralization of 
charitable organizations into one large 
over-all system. 


Historical inevitability and history’s 
challenge to man to change the course of 
history were the main points discussed 
by H.E. Mr. A. K. Brohi, Pakistan 
High Commissioner in Delhi, in his 
address to the U.N. Youth Association 
recently. Speaking on ‘“The Main Cur- 
rents of Modern History,” he pointed 
out that no words were being used so 
frequently as “history” and “historical” 
in sociological contexts today and that 
the modern man, quite unlike his 
counterpart of earlier generations, was 
taking history seriously in the building 
of his future. According to a report in 
The Indian Express, he said that 


Man today had come to assume an increased 
moral responsibility in grappling with these 
problems. The future of the world depended 
primarily on the way the present paramount 
problems facing the world were tackled. The 
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attitude adopted to these problems could 
either make or mar the life of the future 
generations 


Quoting the words of the noted 
French philosopher Auguste Comte, Mr. 
Brohi traced the evolution of humanity 
through three stages — theological, 
metaphysical and positive— and af- 
firmed that only by adopting the posi- 
tive attitude, and by thinking that the 
future of mankind ‘‘was not a closed 
one but an open one,” could man make 
any constructive contribution to his 
future. 

Mr. Brohi was not, however, obliv- 
ious of certain disadvantages in the 
modern trend, which, denying the in- 
evitability of history, had replaced the 
earlier concept of the divine right of 
kings by the divine right of the people; 
for he added that a country was now 
no longer considered great because of 


_the number of great men it produced 


but because of the highest standard of 
living attained by its people. This 
trend, Mr. Brohi said, contained some 
disquieting elements. It laid emphasis 
on quantity rather than quality and 
had led to a “desert of uniformity.” A 
growing intolerance to genius was 
manifested in modern times as a result 
of this trend. This was unnecessary, 
since the conflict between quantity and 
quality was only superficial: he felt 
that quantitative progress would ad- 
minister to qualitative advance. He 
said: “If one would take care of the 
masses, the geniuses would take care of 
themselves.” He concluded with a refer- 
ence to the organic character of modern 
life and moral responsibility to face the 
future:— 


This meant the increasing inter-depen- 
dence of one country on the other Today no 
nation could ignore the happenings in the 
outer world, for, however small these hap- 
penings were, sooner or later, they would 
have serious repercussions throughout the 
world. i 
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It is a good sign that education in all 
three stages, primary, secondary and 
collegiate, has undergone a tremendous 
expansion in recent years and bids fair 
to expand further. This is as it should 
be; for education in a modern society 
must enjoy a hizh priority among the 
concerns of any progressive Govern- 
ment. 

The recent announcement by Dr. 
K. L. Shrimali, Minister of Education, 
of a comprehensive national scholar- 
ship scheme, introduced in the Third 
Five-Year Plan, to give adequate finan- 
cial assistance to students of merit for 
higher education will therefore be wide- 
ly welcomed not only for its generous 
nature but alsc for its democratic 
basis. The scheme will help the devel- 
opment of merit which may otherwise 
be denied opportunity owing to the 
student’s economic circumstances. Ac- 
cording to a report in The Hindu:— 


The National Scholarship Scheme will be 
primarily meant for students with merit 
Whose parents cannot afford higher education 
for them. The recipients of these scholar- 
ships would be treated as “national scholars.” 
The scheme also envisages giving of scholar- 
ships to students ‘with promising merit in 
the pre-matriculation stage. 


This is the first time that such a 
national scholarship programme is be- 
ing undertaken and the Education 
Minister is hopeful that co-operation 
from non-official agencies will be forth- 
coming in develcping this comprehen- 
sive scholarship aid programme. He 
said: — 


It is my hope that as more resources be- 
come available, it will be possible to claim 
ultimately that no student of promising 
merit at any stage will be deprived of full 
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educational facilitlzs because of parental 
poverty. 
In addition’ to the scheme of 


national scholarships to subsidize talent, 
Dr. Shrimali also antiounced his plans 
for the institution of industrial estates 
attached to five universities in the 
country, a Central Board of Education 
to care for students whose parents are 
constantly on the move and scholar- 
ships for children of the ill-paid teach- 
ers in the States. All these proposals 
conform to the practice prevailing in 
the progressive countries of the world, 
and if the schemes have been so late 
in coming it must be attributed to the 
perpetual stringency of the country’s 
finances. 

There is no doubt that the institu- 
tion of national scholarships will make 
education into a legitimate and actual 
right of all who merit it. In the long 
run this scheme will help in the proc- 
ess o? weeding out the unfits and the 
misfits and limit education to the de- 
serving. Dr. Shrimali, announcing the 
various steps to be ‘taken under the 
Third Five-Year Plan, pointed out that 
in order 
to provide opportunities to needy students 
to earn while learning, it had been decided 
in co-operation with the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry to set up industrial 
estates in five universities —- Osmania, Jadhav- 
pur, Rajasthan, Baroda and Allahabad. 
Industrial institutes were also being attached 
to rural institutes. 

As any enlightened democratic 
government which is also a welfare 
State should give education pride of 
place, it is gratifying to note that the 
Third Five-Year Plan proposes to de- 
vote an impressive amount to educa- 
tion, which has so long been given a 
Cinderella treatment. 


a 
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THE ARYAN PATH 


Point out the ‘“‘Way’’— however dimly, 
anti lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

—The Votice of the Silence 





O Vor. XXXI O JUNE = No.6 
IMMORTALITY 
[We reprint this Editorial from TRE Aryan Para, October 1983. 
—Ep.] 


ImMoRTALITY, or everlastingness, must be distinguished from survival, 
for it is quite possible to conceive that some portion of our very com- 
plex spiritual and psychic make-up might survive the death of the 
physical body for a while, and yet itself be subject to gradual decay 
and death. It is probable indeed that this is what happens to the 
purely psychic elements in us— to the lower or personal part of the 
inner man; and that the “messages” of the séance-room, when they 
do not come from the subconscious minds of the medium or sitters, 
may be derived from the disintegrating psychic remains of the dead. 

If any part ot us be immortal and everlasting, it is clear that it 
cannot be the outer, personal being—the name, bodily form and 
memory of events which give that personality its shape, as it were, 
and which are regarded by most people in the West as constituting 
the real man. That personal, habitual self cannot be immortal, for it 
very obviously came into being in time: and Father Time, as the old 
Greek fable narrates, devours all his children. The theory, once so 
widely ‘accepted, that the man who began at birth, will by some super- 
natural miracle continue to exist for ever, is at once contrary to reason 
and repugnant to our sense of fitness. Are any of us so pleased with our 
outer selves that we desire to be identified or associated with them 
for ever? To pass eternity as John Smith or Ram Gopal — what an 
appalling prospect! No. What is born must surely die; and, if we are 
to ascertain what in us will survive death, we must first find out what 
part of us antedated birth, for we may reasonably expect to take with 
us out of life what we brought with us into life. Now what we brought 
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with us into life was a collection of tendencies, aptitudes, affinities — 
in a word, character, which has been called “the memory of the soul.” 
Our deeds and thoughts during life go to modify and develop that 
character either for good or ill; and providing there be any survival 
at all, it is character as thus modified that we shall take with us through 
the portals of death. 

But character itself, though permanent as compared with personal- 
ity, 1s yet only relatively so: it is, as we have seen, subject to change 
and growth, and therefore, like personality, fated: to become the prey 
of Time the Devourer. We must look deeper still into the innermost 
recesses of our being for an zmmortal principle. 

Nothing that is liable to change can be immortal; but, when by 
introspective thought we analyze our inner nature, and one after an- 
Other objectivize—or think about— the various elements of which 
we are compourded, we find that all of them are phenomenal, relative, 
subject to time and change, and therefore not immortal. 

But this is not all. The very conception of ourselves and the uni- 
verse as a flow of changes, a complex of relativity, would be impossible 
unless there were at the back oi all change and relativity, an unchange- 
able noumenon. If we and the universe were nothing more than tem- 
porary compour.ds of matter or mind, for ever moving from one state 
or form into another, we could not be conscious of change any more 
than a man afloat on the current of a river, whose banks were out of 
sight, could be conscious of motion. 

When in introspection we probe deeper and deeper into ourselves, 
we progressively discover that the body, the emoticns, the mind, the 
will, and so on, with which we begin by identifying ourselves, can all 
be objectivized, and are therefore not the Self. Bui, however far we 
may carry this process, there is still an I that is making the analysis, 
a Self in the background, a subject to which all else is object. In the 
process of thus dis-identifying the real Self from all possible objects 
of thought, we have stripped away all the barriers and bounds that 
shut it in and seemed to separate it from other Selves and from the 
Universal. The Self is One. In the language of the West. the Spirit is 
one with God. Or, in the words of a very ancient Eastern scripture:— 


It (the Self) is the unchanging Eternal, it is the unchanging 
Supreme....It is the excellent foundaticn, the unchanging founda- 
tion; knowing that foundation, a man is mighty in tha eternal world.  \ 

Smaller than small, greater than great, this Self is hidden in the ` 
heart of man.... Understanding this great lord, the Self, bodiless in 
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Knowledge of God is felt to be an identical experience, not only because 
God is, by definition, invariable, but because descriptions of the psy- 
chological process by which belief is discovered are similar. 

Now, one of the most interesting things about art is that the 
psychological process involved in its production is the same whether 
the work be good or bad, high or low. The sincerity of the artist’s 
creative experience is not the measure of the quality of his work. The 
quality of the work is the quality of his mind, just as the strength of 
a wrestler is the quality of his body and not the result of his digestive 
process which is the same as that of a physical weakling. 

It is therefore logical to suppose that the religious experience of 
Ramakrishna need not be the same thing as the religious experience 
of Savonarola. To say that there is only one Good may be true; it is 
also true that there is only one Beauty, yet we feel that some works 
of art are more beautiful than others. 

The truth is that all visionarics achieve varying degrees of knowk 
edge, which is transcendental in only a few exceptional cases. 

The three approaches to transcendental knowledge are through 
Goodness, Truth and Beauty. The way of the saint is through Good- 
ness (moral purification), the way of the philosopher is through Truth 
(intellectual purification), the way of the artist is through Beauty 
(esthetic purification). The ways are separate, yet closely resemble 
one another. The saintly life may be good, but it is also beautiful; the 
work of a great painter or composer may be a vision of beauty, but it 
is also truth. If the philosopher’s thought is not beautiful, then it can- 
not be good and thus it cannot be true. 

It is futile to attempt to decide which is the greater, Art, Philos- 
ophy or Religion. One might Just as well try to decide which table leg 
is the most important. A philosopher who decides that beauty is in- 
ferior to truth is simply admitting that he is a philosopher and not an 
artist, while a saint who decides that truth is inferior to goodness is 
confessing that he has no intellect. The argument used by the former 
(the Philistine-philosopher) is usually that a preoccupation with 
esthetics is a preoccupation with externals, as the apprehension of 
beauty is made through the physical senses (the eyes and ears). I ain 
thinking of Plotinus. Now, in fact, beauty is only perceived through 
externals; it is not external itself. It is no more external than truth, 
which is perceived through the “externals” of falsehood, or of goodness, 
which is perceived through the “externals” of evil. A saint who is blind 
and deaf is not necessarily purer than a saint in full possession of his 
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faculties! His quest for the good remains a quest through the externals 
of sin. 

The question, therefore, is not which is the greatest; Art, Philos- 
ophy, or Religion? But rather who are the greatest artists, philosophers 
and saints; for their vision has truly passed beyond the confines of 
good and evil, truth and falsehood, beauty and ugliness? It is Divine. 

In the recently discovered collection of Sayings attributed to Jesus 
(The Gospel According to Themas) are the folowing words:— 


...and my soul was afflicted for the sons of men, because they are 
blind in their heart and do not sce that empty they have come into 
the world (and that) empty they seek to zo out of the world again. 


I began this essay by saying that the world is largely populated by 
the living dead, but I want to emphasize that even those who are alive in 
the spiritual scnse leave the world “empty” unless they attain tran- 
scendental knowledge, which is what Jesus meant by the Kingdom. 
Immortality is only for those who have realized it within themselves, 
or as the first saying of the Thomas Gospel puts it: “Whoever finds 
the explanation of these words will not taste death.” The rest must die 
and be reincarnated according to Hindu and, Buddhist doctrine. 

The ancient doctrine of re-incarnation, while it is not true in its 
literal sense, that is, true in the sense that the individual soul survives 
death to live again, is true in an evolutionary sense. The individual 
soul, being imperfect, cannot survive death. But when seen, not as an 
individual, but as an individual expression of an impersonal spirit or 
will. it can be said to be reincarnated in future individuals. In this 
sense, all souls are one. 

The doctrine of reincarnation really evinces a pre-Darwinian in- 
sight into the ascent of Man, by which I mean that it is true in the 
sense that each of us has lived longer than the time which has elapsed 
since his birth. The individual human being may live for no more 
than six months, but he is two billion years old when he dies, or what- 
ever time it has taken for his evolution frora a single-celled organism. 
In this sense, he may be said to contain countless thousands of pre- 
existences, all of which lie buried in the sub-conscious, and in fact, as 
the expression of Will (which is indestructible) he must always have 
existed in some evolutionary form, and indeed he must live for ever. 
But this does not mean that the individual life is any less perishable 
than it seems. What is individually inadequate cannot survive its in- 
dividual dissolution (death) as immortality is synonymous with per- 
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fection (God). 

Belief in the extinction of consciousness at death is often called 
materialism, but what is usually described as “materialism” is really 
an advance upon superstitious ignorance. The materialist whose beliefs 
are limited to émpirical facts, is at least free from the errors of pagan- 
ism; that is, belief in an anthropomorphic God, a Heaven full of angels, 
a Hell full of demons, to one of which abodes the individual human 
spirit departs after death. Such belief, the framework of Mediæval 
Christianity, is primitive superstition not religion, and is closely asso- 
ciated with sorcery and black magic. It remains, like the gallows, the 
bull ring, and the days of the week, as a macabre reminder of Man’s 
past in the form of the so-called Christian Church with its altar, idols 
and priests. To see newsreel shots of the Pope blessing the faithful 1s 
like losing a thousand years of civilization, yet devout churchgoers 
despise the modern agnostic for his atheism. No wonder the agnostics 
sometimes become irritable. They know that scepticism is an advance 
upon paganism. 

Now, the idea that the human spirit survives the death of the 
body is pure paganism, believed not only by temple-worshippers two 
thousand years ago but by primitive sun-worshippers thousands of 
years before that. To believe in ghosts, which is to believe in personal 
immortality, is to be superstitious, not religious. To be truly religious ` 
- is to be impersonal, to be ego-less. Personal immortality is a belief held 
by those who cherish the ego, by those whose outlook is essentially self- 
ish or personal. It is part of the pagan belief in a personal God. Pass 
beyond belief in a personal God and you pass beyond belief in personal 
immortality. 

Thus far, the traditional mystic would agree with the modern evo- 
lutionist because the extent of his immortality is the extent to which 
he has overcome the personal. The pagan probably would maintain 
that the mind (or personal consciousness) survives the body’s dissolu- 
tion; the mystic probably would not. The mystic would maintain that 
transcendental knowledge survives the dissolution of the mind which 
has apprehended it (because, in fact, the mind has not apprehended 
it) but the evolutionist does not. To the evolutionist, the Immortal 
lasts no longer than the mystic’s mind* even as the mystic’s mind lasts 
as long, and no longer, than the brain which has produced it. 

The relation of brain and mind is a mystery. They are connected 
and yet there is no connection. The brain is matter, the mind ïs spirit 
(it 1s consciousness), yet damage the brain and the mind is impaired. 
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Similarly, the reiation of mind to transcendental knowledge is a mys- 
tery. They are separate and vet they are one. The mind is personal, 
temporal and finite (in understanding); transcendental Knowledge is 
impersonal, immutable and infinite. Yet, without mind there is no 
transcendental Knowledge. The mystery is no greater than the evolu- 
tionary gulf that separates dead matter rom living matter; without 
dead matter there is no living matter, the latter having evolved from 
the former as the initial advance in the fantastic progression of creative 
evolution. 

If the initial advance in the progress of creative evolution 
was the creation of living matter from dead matter, the second 
great advance was the emergence of mind as this is nothing less than 
the initial step towards the annihilation of Space and Time. Matter 
exists within Space and Time but thought exists only in Time, which 
is to say that thought is immaterial. The transcendence of Time is the 
ultimate fulfilment of evolution and. this power is latent in Man; in 
familiar language he has knowledge of God which is knowledge of 
immortality. 

Men are thus immortal in two senses. One: potentially, they are 
able to attain self-transcendence. Two: as the expression of Will, they 
cannot be destroyed. Will, like Matter, which is the primary condition 
of Will, is indestructible; it can only change its form as when life 
leaves the body. It is subject to devolution as well as evolution. Bud- 
dha’s belief that the physical universe is neither true nor untrue is an 
unscientific attempt to formulate this idea. So is the Christian Science 
statement that God is All, with its appendage that evil is a “false 
thought.” If God is All, all must be Good, so evil, which is felt to be 
real, must also be unreal, a paradox which presents no difficulty to the 
understanding of the evolutionist. 

Yet to say that because all is God (and therefore indestructible) 
men are consequently immortal is a poor sort of immortality and is not 
what is usually meant by the word. The gas to which the most illu- 
mined mystic is reduced or devolved at his cremation is a miserable 
substitute for his knowledge, which, being different in kind from his 
body and his mind, is felt to survive his death. It is this sense of the 
“difference of kind’ which lies behind the age-old beliefs both in per- 
sonal and in impersonal immortality. If the mind is different in kind 
from the body, why should it not continue to “be” after the body's 
dissolution? And if transcendental Knowledge is a different kind of 
consciousness from mental consciousness, surely this must prove ils 
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continuance (or is-ness) whether or not there is a mind capable of 
apprehending it? l 

The evolutionary theory outdates these views. God, to the evolu- 
tionist, is quite literally dependent upon a supply of fresh water. Like 
Angelus Silesis, the evolutionist knows that “without me, God could 
not endure for a moment.”’* For the difference in kind that exists be- 
tween Matter, Body, Mind and God is not the proof of their indepen- 
dence, it is simply the condition of their dependence; that is, it is a 
startling fact of the evolutionary process. 

From the evolutionary standpoint, it is significant that the great 
religious teachers have always stressed the urgency of knowing God 
(or attaining Nirvana) in this life, which is to realize Eternity within 
Time and Infinity within the finite. There is no question of quitting 
the earth for Heaven when knowledge of Heaven has been attained. 
Saints have suffered martyrdom, but they have neither committed 
suicide nor willed their own premature deaths, evidently subconsciously 
realizing the strange dependence of Heaven upon earth, although this 
is inconsistent with their pre-evolutionary doctrine. Death is the nega- 
tion of Life, and it is only through life and its evolution that the 
‘Kingdom of Heaven can be realized. 

MICHAEL BYROM 


* AUTHOR’S NOTE 
“the Immortal lasts no longer than the mystie’s mind....” 
“Without me, God could not endure for a moment.” 


To speak of the Transcendent as enduring and lasting is to reduce it to 
the relative level of space-time, which is nonsense. What is meant then? 
Only this: that as explained, devolution involves a change of identity. When 
we say a living thing is dead, we mean it has changed its identity, because 
a living thing, by definition, cannot be dead. Similarly, to speak of the 
Transcendent as failing to endure is to mean that it has devolved or changed 
its identity because, by definition, the Transcendent has no existence at the 
space-time level of being. 
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THE PLAYS OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


[This is the third and concluding part of Dr. D. V. K. Raghava- 
charyulu’s long article. The author is a teacher in the Department 
of English, Andhra University.—Eb.] 


II 


IN THE NEXT GROUP OF PLAYS, the plays of Tagore’s maturity, we find 
that he ralhes forth his artistic perceptions gained in the earlier work 
and pushes his drama to a better integrated symbolism. There is a 
better control of form in these plays, a better control of dialectic and 
of dramatic vision; and there is a greater depth of metaphysical and 
psychological analysis over which the playwright had hitherto but an 
amateurish grasp. The obsequious quality of the playwright’s earlier 
mystic flounderings in ecstasy is happily missing in these later plays 
in which he displays a satirical wit and an urbane humour — just the 
right ingredients for his drama of flux and perception. The dramatic 
mood introduced in each of these plays finds an apt objective correla- 
tive through a clirnactic symbol, image or rhythm. In Mukta Dhara it 
is the dual symbolism of the Machine and the Temple, supported by 
the auditory images of the released current and by the antiphonal 
voices of the to-and-fro-men ana.the lonely figure of Dhananjaya as 
he is left like a stricken Lear, which creates zhe expressive form of the 
play. In Natw Puja the whole movement of the play is an inevitable 
progression towards the final dance of death, the dance of devotion; 
and, appropriately enough, the images and rhythms of the play follow 
the subile inner choreography of a mind and heart in torment. In 
Chandalika it is the performing mirror that conveys the delicate-varia- 
tions of the heroine’s self-awareness; and even as the mirror turns 
opaque, her will to love and the mother’s will to live lose their power 
of force. The play is comparable with Tennessee Williams’s Glass 
Menagerie in its powerful central symbolism which traces faithfully 
the course of the fragmented heart in terms of the mother-daughter 
relationship. Thus the three last plays of Tagore push the horizon of 
Tagore's drama towards a full-bodied creative symbolism. 

In Mukta-Dhira Tagore expressed his political convictions with 
unusual force and directness. He opposed the exploitative economy of 
the British in India; he protested against the march of gross material 
progress at the expense of the spiritual; he exposed the emptiness of a 
mass-movement whose strength was derived not from its own inner 
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vitality but from a single, suffering individual. In the portrayal of 
Dhananjaya Tagore was almost prophetic: for, like Tagores hero, 
Gandhi was understood by his people, but not his words and actions. 
The petty jealousies, the divided wills and the crouching movements 
of the crowds im the play are elements which Tagore undoubtedly took 
from his observation of the Salyagraha Movement in the country. But 
Tagore does not run away with these contemporary fetishes; he uni- 
versalizes the meaning of his play so that it becomes a commentary 
on the whole mechanized civilization of the world today. 

The scene of the play is laid against the festive preparations being 
made by the people of Uttarakut in honour of the Machine constructed 
by the royal engineer Bibhuti. The purpose of the Machine is to starve 
the people of Shiv-Tsarai into servitude by blocking the life-giving 
waters of Muk:a Dhara. The Engine-tower soars higher than the Tri- 
dent of Shiva’s temple on the opposite mountain-top, symbolizing the 
conflict between matter and spirit. The people of Uttarakut are more 
royal than their rulers in the matter of subjugating another nation 
and they hurl the appropriate rhetoric of abuse against the people of 
Shiv-Tarai. But Prinee Abhijit, orphan of the Free Current that he 
is, realizes that he must destroy the dam and liberate the waters. The 
call of the Mother becomes his sole passion and his spiritual mission; 
and, finally, in destroying the Machine, he destroys himself. But his 
action attains true tragic dignity, because the individual heroism 
behind it is reinforced by a higher purpose. The mutual complicity in 
the tragic world of good and evil, beauty and fatality is indicated by 
the illusory image cast by the sunset on the Gowri Peak of a bird of 
flame winging upwards to heaven, and its anti-image, which occurs 
simultaneously, of a bird pierced by an arrow, caused by the Machine 
thrusting itself into the heart of the sunset. The play has formal per- 
fection, since 1t maintains the dramatic unities, although these flow 
back into the constant quiet drift of the procession of Hfe. 

Natir Puja is probably the greatest psychological play ever at- 
tempted by Tagore. It is comparatively free from complexities of plot 
and metaphysics, and by means of a single rhythm accomplishes the 
dramatic vision of martyred devotion, and the stripping of the ego 
to the sackcloth of essential humanity. It is the story of Srimati, the 
dancer at couri, who obeys the command of the Sangha and dances 
before the shrine of Buddha in Ajatasatru’s Pleasure Garden — which 
action is tabu under the pain of execution. Lokesvari, the Queen 
Mother, is one of the most memorable characters created by Tagore, 
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She is torn between her genuine reverence for the Buddha and her 
bitter wrath against a religion which has undermined the existing 
social norms in favour of a democratic order of maitri. The opposite 
pulls of love and hate towards the Buddhist faith internalize the con- 
flict within her. Her expectations have all been tantalizinvly unfulfilled: 
her husband nas given up the dharma of a kshatriya to accept ihe 
monastic orders; her sons, by betraying the ideals she had cherished 
for them, has made her motherhood worse than barren. How can she 
accept a faith which does not recognize these individual cravings, but 
rather demands that they be submerged in Nirvana? The impersonal 
approach to faith is impossible for her; she waits for some emblem 
that would maxe accessible to her the old fervour in terms of personal 
meaning. The natis dancing her way to e noble death transforms her, 
and she recovers a lost memory of the gospel of compassion. She, too, 
throws away her jewels and chants the threefold incantation of the 
Buddha. Thus the death of Srimati is no death, but a life springing 
from a life laid down —all part of a greater design of perfection. 
Chandaltka is a powerful play, a miracle of dramatic economy and 
concentration. It is symbolic action that takes place entirely within 
the human psyche, tracing the consequences of a newly acquired sense 
of power and a new access to knowledge. The theme is taken from a 
Jataka story in wkich Ananda, the famous disciple of Buddha, asks for 
water from a chandala girl, who promptly falls in love with the monk. 
Buddha saves Ananda from temptation. This simple theme becomes a 
psychological drama of intense conflict in the hands of Tagore. The 
writer does not fashion a propaganda play out of a story which has 
definite modern ccnnotations, but instead, makes it the tale of the 
passion of every woman. Prakriti, the girl, feels that she is among the 
Elect, and that she has been reborn. This new birth, in which the 
stigma, of her caste 2as been wiped out, must also be fulfilled by making 
a giit of it to the creator of it. She asks her mother to exercise her 
magic charms and bring Ananda to her feet. The mother at the last 
moment fails, because Buddha saves Ananda when the latter is un- 
equal to the task of emerging unscathed out of the ordeal. Prakriti sees 
the image of the d2cline and fall of Ananda in the magic mirror, watch- 
ing her lover’s radiance and vitality being sapped by her mother’s 
charm. She sudderly realizes that the God of Creation is more terrible 
than the God of Destruction. Chandalika is the great Sakti herself 
and the mother is the primeval Earth Mother: acting together, they 
draw all life to the centre of their being so that the cycle of life 
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and death and life again may spin itself through pain and delight. 
Prakriti, the proud girl, loses her mother and encounters her own loneli- 
ness and learns the awful lesson that knowledge is not wisdom and 
wisdom is not happiness. But, unlike her spiritual predecessor Chitra, 
she obtains thts insight through an experience that is woe and a truth 
that is calainity, by committing the unpardonable sin of meddling with 
another heart and trying to reduce it to an object over which she can 
exercise the laws of her own being. Hence she is self-consumed by her 
pride-system, not self-consummated by superior humility. 

Thus the plays of Rabindranath Tagore reveal an organic conti- 
nuity and a steady advancement in spiritul perception and psycho- 
logical insight. As Tagore progressed in these latter qualities, he also 
achieved a symbolic form of drama which was organically evolved by 
the inner causation of his art. Plays such as Chitra, Mukta Dhara, 
Natir Puja and Chandalika arc things of sheer beauty and great mean- 
ing, and deserve a high place not only in Indian, but also in world 
drama. 

D. V. K. RAGHAVACHARYULU 


CRADLE SONG 
( Words for the Music of Mozart’s Wegerilied ) 


Come to the firelight. You are here alone. 

Give up your memories, forget your care. 

You are a child, no more a woman grown. 

My hands are gentle, child — they soothe your hair. 
So let the music soothe your heart asleep, 
Let the soft music soothe your heart asleep. 


And if the firelight shows upon your face 
New sorrows, who shall see? There’s none but I 
Might look, and into shadows deep I gaze 
And find a child. I hush a tired child’s sigh. 
So let the music hush your heart asleep, 
Let the soft music hush your heart asleep.... 


THomas Mout 


THE WHEEL OF LIFE 


[This is a chapter from Bhiksha Sangharakshita’s book in manu- 
script, The Heritage of Buddhism. In his usual lucid manner the 
Bhikshu explains the subtle symbolism of the motifs that appear on 
the Wheel of Life, often depicted on Buddhist monasteries and 
temples.— Eb. | 


ACCORDING TO THE .Divydvaddna or “Divine Heroic Feats” [of the Bud- 
dha and His Discip_es], one of the best known avaddnas of the Sarvasti- 
vadins, the original model of the Wheel of Life was painted over the 
pateway of the Veluvana Vihara at Rajagrha on the personal instruc- 
tions of the Master, Who indicated exactly how the work should be 
done. Whether or not of so ancient an origin, it undoubtedly figures 
on the wall of one of the rock-cut monasteries of Ajauta, and is still 
well known in Tibet, where it is often depicted inside temple porches 
for the edification of the faithful. 

The Wheel consists of four concentric circles. Working from centre 
to circumference, the first circle, which constitutes the hub of the 
Wheel, contains three animals representing the three poisons: a dove 
(or cock) for lust (lobha), a snake for hatred (dvesa) and a pig for 
delusion (moha), each biting the tail of the one in front. They rep- 
resent different aspects of egocentric volition which. whether in its 
subtle healthy or its gross unhealthy forms, keeps gomg the whole 
process of conditioned existence. The second circle is divided into two 
equal segments, one white and one black. In the former human beings 
whose volitions were healthy joyfully ascend into the realm of the 
gods; in the latter, those whose volitions were unhealthy plunge terri- 
fied headlong into hell. 

The third circle is divided into six segments, one for each of the 
six classes of sentient beings. At the top is the realm of the gods, next 
(in clockwise order) the asuras, then the animal kingdom, at the bottom 
the infernal regions, after that the plane of the pretas and finally the 
human world. In each sphere of existence the Bodhisattva Avalokite- 
svara, representing the omnipresence of Absolute Compassion, appears 
in a differently coloured Buddha-form with insignia appropriate to the 
needs of its inhabitants. As a white Buddha he plays the melody of 
impermanence on a lute to the long-lived gods; as a green one brand- 
ishes at the warlike asuras the flaming sword of knowledge, which alone 
wins the true victory; as a blue one shows the animals a book; as a 
smoke-coloured one showers the infernal beings with ambrosia; as a 
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red one regales the pretas with food and drink; and as a yellow one 
bears among men a staff and begging-bowl, symbolical of the holy life 
which they alone of the different classes of sentient beings are fully 
capable of leading. 

The fourth and outermost circle of the Wheel is divided into 
twelve segments, each representing one of the nidānas or “links” in 
the process of the pratityasamutpdda or “conditioned co-production” 
of the so-called individual stream of consciousness-volition as, appear- 
ing now in one, now in another of the six spheres, it twists round and 
round in the vortex of conditioned existence. The first two segments 
(again counting in clockwise order from the top) depict a blind man 
with a stick and a potter with a wheel and pots. These represent 
avidydé and the samskaras (“ignorance” and the “formative” psycholog- 
ical factors), which together constitute the karma-process of the pasl. 
life and in dependence on which arises the result-process of the present 
life. This result-process is covered by the next five segments, which 
respectively depict: a monkey climbing a flowering tree; a boat with 
four passengers, one of whom is steering; an empty house with six 
apertures; a man and woman embracing; and a man with an arrow 
stuck in his eye. The monkey is vzjadna, consciousness; not in the 
widest acceptation of the term, but in the narrower sense of the initial 
flash of consciousness arising in the mother’s womb at the moment of 
conception in dependence on the last flash of consciousness of the 
previous life. This patisandht or “re-linking” consciousness, as it is 
technically called, is neither the same as nor different from the cuti- 
cilta or “death-consciousness’ by which it is conditioned: Hence it 
does not constitute an unchanging, transmigrating entity. Though the 
requisite physical factors are present, in the absence of the re-linking 
consciousness no conception can take place. The boat and its four 
passengers are the skandhas, the five “groups” or “heaps” into which 
Buddhism analyzes the psycho-physical personality. These are rapa or 
body (the boat) and vedand or feeling, samjnd or perception, the 
samskdras or non-volitional mental phenomena and vijdna or con- 
sciousness (the four passengers: consciousness is steering). The empty 
house with six apertures stands for the six sense-organs (saddyatanas), 
mind being reckoned as the sixth, while the man and woman embrac- 
ing represent contact (sparsa) in the sense of the mutual impingement 
of the sense-organs and the external world. The man with the arrow 
stuck in his eye depicts feeling (vedand), whether pleasant, painful or 
neutral. The eighth, ninth and tenth segments of the circle show a 
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woman offering drink to a seated man, a man gathering: fruit from a 
tree and a wcman great with child. These represent the karma-process 
of the present life. The woman offering drink to the seated man 
symbolizes thirst or craving (é'snd@), the man gathering fruit from 
the tree grasping (upéddna) and the woman great witt child “becom- 
ing” (bhava) or conception. Though the Theravadins include the last 
of these three links in the karma-process of the present life, it ought 
really to be reckoned as the first link of the result-process of the next 
life. According to the Sarvastivadins, who interpret the word different- 
ly, it refers to the antarabhava or period of “intermediate existence” 
between two lives of which the Bardo Thodol, known in the West as 
The Tibetan Book of the Dead, paints a vivid picture. The eleventh 
and twelfth segments, representing the two links which constitute the 
result-process cf the next life, show a woman in childbirth and a man 
carrying a corpse to a cemetery on his back. The first obviously illus- 
trates birth, the second (old age, disease and) death. Thus after being 
divided into kcrma-processes and result-processes the twelve nidanas 
of the pratstyasamutpdda are distributed over the past life, the present 
life and the future life. Herein it should be noted tnat ignorance and 
the formative psychological factors, the karma-~process of the past, coin- 
cide with craving, grasping and becoming, the karma-process of the 
present. Likewise consciousness, name and form, the six sense-organs, 
contact and feeling, the result-process of the present, correspond with 
birth and death the result-process of the future. In each life karma- 
process and result-process go on simultaneously, the result-process of 
the preceding co-existing with the karma-process of the succeeding 
existence. The karma-process in a way resembles the Wille and the 
result-process the Vorstellung of Schopenhauer’s philosophy. 

To summarize the message of the twelve segments: Sentient exis- 
tence consists of activities set up through spiritual ignorance; as a 
result, beings tak2 rebirth as psycho-physical organisizs equipped with 
sense-organs by means of which they establish contact with the exter- 
nal world and experience pleasant, painful and neutral sensations; 
developing a craving for the pleasant sensations, they try to cling on 
to the objects tha’ produce them, which leads (according to the Thera- 
vadins) to fresh conception in a womb or (according to the Sarvasti- 
vadins) to the plane of intermediate existence; in consequence of this 
they again have to undergo birth, old age, disease and death. 

Finally, peering over the rim of the outermost circle a fearsome 
monster wearing a head-dress of skulls is shown clasping the Wheel with 
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all its circles and segments in his teeth and between his arms and legs. 
This is Death or Impermanence. Outside the Wheel above the mon- 
ster's head, floating on clouds to the right, the Buddha compassionately 


points out to sentient beings the way of release from conditioned exis- 
tence. ? 


BHIKSHU SANGHARAKSHITA 


THE PROMISE 


Crouch the mountains in the night and half-light 
of a dim November dawn 
When blind shadows grope pretending they can’t sce 
the wood for weeping trees 
Lost in their own length and breadth mingling with the 
swirling mist 
Whispering your here words within words 
words without being 
Words without hinge through thin reeds writhing 
Along a pathway spiked with thorns and cowled eruél kind of stones 
that were there and know owl mooney beams have eyes 
owl mooney beams have lips that pray and pray 
and suddenly 
in the cry appears 
And darkness with a curtsey picks up its skirt and runs 
And softly the winds call and the white mist curls and crosses 
to the clouds 
Mountains kneel and the hills bare their breast and bow 
as into the mourning there rode a great rhythm of light 
1t ‘girdled a circle of hawthorn ash and oak 
it flashed to the middle 
where shadows had lain heavy across the soil 
and there out of the belly of the earth 
red-rose 
a great lepping flame 


CHARLES JONES 


BERNARD LEACH 
FIFTY YEARS AS AN ARTIST-POTTER 


(Mr. J. P. Hodin, a scholar and art historian, already familiar to 
these pages, is the author of this very interesting article. Against a 
background of the European tradition in pottery he traces the 
development of the artist-potter Bernard Leach, who combines in his 
work the best of both the Orient and the Occident.—Eb ] 


I want no praise, if I have given truth or beauty, praise God. I 
would praise Him from the Mouths of Hell.* 


FIFTY YEARS of any activity is a long time in a man’s life. To assess 
the significance of Bernard Leach’s personal achievement and of his 
art, we have to consider the general situation of the potter at the time 
when he himself started work far away from England. Only thus can 
we define his individual contribution to the developmert of the craft 
of pottery, the direction of his mind—nourished as it was by diverse 
traditions and seemingly contradictory stimuli—the uniqueness of his 
fate and his-personality. For strangely enough he was considered in 
Japan as an almost symbolic figure as early as the first decade of his 
career, a reputation which was enhanced by the fact that he was a 
European who, living in the Far East, had also adopted some of its 
basic spiritual attitude. Moreover, even in Europe, the unfolding of his 
work and thought made him a legendary figure as early as the nine- 
teen-forties. 

The great problems which faced Bernard Leach when starting his 
pottery in St. Ives in 1920 were complex. How could the individual 
potter work and exist against the background of industrialization? 
What was his moral and artistic function in modern society? How 
should the relationship of art and life be resolved, how the co-operation 
between master, pupil and apprentice, the employer and employee? Was 
there a future for the spiritual co-ordination of East and West, for an 
ideal unity and wholeness? Could any art and craft worthy of its name 
exist without a religious foundation in the personal beliefs of its crea- 
tor? And questions of technique, of form and texture, of decoration and 
purpose, the merging of the various sources of inspiration into a per- 
sonal style. All this had to be considered. and so it was during these 
fifty eventful years. 


*BERNARD LEACH’ An English Artistin Japan (Tokyo, 1920) 
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In 1911, when Bernard Leach, who had started as a draughtsman 
and etcher, embarked on making pots the new movement, leading to 
the establishment of the modern artist-potter, had just begun in 
Europe. It started in France in the middle of the nineteenth century 
when Paris wgs inspired by Oriental, particularly Japanese, art. The 
most outstanding names in this early development are Theodore Deck, 
Auguste Delaherche, Ernst Chaplet, Jean-Charles Cazin, followed by 
Emile LeNoble and Emile Decoeur. Bernard Leach met Decoeur in 
Paris when the latter was an old man. He described to me the shapes 
of his pots as “blue-prints carefully drawn, precise and without vitality 
rather than organic, wheel-thrown forms,” a tendency which persists 
to this day in Denmark, Sweden and Finland. Apart from the influence 
of the Far East, what is most remarkable in the work of these pioneers 
is, on the one hand, the insight that art and craft must collaborate 
to achieve soundness (Deck, Chaplet) and, on the other, the necessity 
` of being rooted in their own rural tradition (Delaherche). For the 
English development Cazin is of special importance although his in- 
fluence was only slight. Working in stoneware, with floral decoration 
in a debased Japanese style, he was appointed teacher at the Lambeth 
School of Decorative Art. There he met Robert Wallace, one of the 
family of four brothers, who can be considered as the first English 
artist-potters. Then there was Reginald Wells, a sculptor who became 
a potter in 1909 and produced earthenware. He turned for inspiration 
to the English tradition. Subsequently under the name of “Soon Ware” 
he produced his version of Chinese Chiin wares but at earthenware 
temperatures. The only man, however, who, in Bernard Leach’s eyes, 
really counts in the new development in England, was William Staite 
Murray, who began to experiment with pottery around the year 1915. 
By the time Leach and Hamada arrived in England, in 1920, Murray 
was already wrestling with the problems of very high temperatures 
and working under the inspiration of Sung pottery. In the early twen- 
ties, under the influence of Shoji Hamada, his style changed consider- 
ably. William Staite Murray conceived his stoneware pieces as abstract 
works of art, a conception to which Bernard Leach is basically opposed. 

From France the modern movement spread to the north. Its next 
repercussion was in Denmark (Royal Copenhagen). What did the 
French and English precursors achieve? None of them radiated any 
great vitality. The Wallace brothers based their work on the European 
tradition which came from Germany, the only real European tradition 
of stoneware. They made contact with Cazin who worked from the 
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Japanese stoneware tradition, which originates in China. Here we find 
ourselves at the root of the stimulus which produced the modern move- 
ment in England. 

The modern movement signifies the end of the old movements 
which were peasant movements. When the peasant-pdtters were in- 
fected by industrialization, they left their potteries, went to the fac- 
tories and were lost in the machine process. Against the mechanization 
and materializatior. of the machine-age, William Morris and John Rus- 
kin fought a fierce battle for a new craft movement. This counter-indus- 
trial revolution which aimed at rescuing handiwork was primarily. ad- 
dressed to educated people. The consequence was that the “new” potter 
began to look away from his own tradition which was that of a rural craft 
and finally from all similar traditions in other countries and became 
the modern eclectic “conscious” craftsman. This movement of Morris's, 
although now dead in England, spread to all industrialized countries, 
the last of which, nearly one hundred years after Morris’s birth, was 
Japan. The modern craft-movement did not start there before 1929-30 
(Yanagi, Hamada. Kawai), but became more influential than the En- 
glish craft movement at any time. This is to be seen as the first inter- 
play in the crafts between the two sides of the world, effectuated under 
the pressure of industrialization and bringing the world into a full 
circle. 

One thing which gave impetus to the modern movement in 
Europe was the number of big collections of pottery in which the place 
of honour was then given to the later Chinese work from the Ming 
Dynasty in the fourteenth century right up to the end of the Ching 
Dynasty, t.e., to modern times. When Bernard Leach returned to 
Europe in 1920, cpinion had changed. The emphasis now was on the 
Sung Dynasty which the Chinese had always claimed to be the great 
period. It was the excavations of Chinese tombs during the building 
of the Chinese ard Korean railway, which brought about this change 
and the world suddenly became aware of the achievement in pottery 
of the Tang and Sung Dynasties in China and correspondingly of that 
of the Korai Dynasty in Korea. The fact that the world recognized 
the great ceramic period was of importance for Bernard Leach. He had 
experienced the impact of this period in the East himself, especially 
during his stay in Peking (1916-1918), where the remnants of its spirit 
were still alive. Leach had already been in Japan for two years, draw- 
ing, painting and making etchings, before he threw his first pot. He 
actually introduced etching to Japan, having brought an etching press 
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with him from London in 1909. It is necessary to stress that it was 
basically the Chinese and Korean tradition which inspired Bernard 
Leach. Japan’s contribution to the influence of the Far East upon him 
is connected with the ceremonial tea-room and its esthetics of devo- 
tion to beauty, inner calm and meditation in the midst of modern 
everyday lite. The Japanese tea ceremony, and all that went with it, 
was based on an age-old Chinese tradition but modified through the 
Japanese national character and the Ingenuity of its spirit. 

The only teacher Bernard Leach had as a potter was the sixth 
Kenzan, with whom he worked for two years from 1911 to 1913. He 
started his career by making principally Raku, a soft earthenware. But, 
as the master also had a stoneware kiln, he tried his hand at producing 
some of this too and even a few pieces of porcelain. The best of his 
carly work is reproduced in A Review, 1909-1914 and in An English 
Artist in Japan, together with drawings, paintings, etchings as well us 
poems, dreams and meditations on life and art. Some of the overriding 
ideas that have prevailed throughout Bernard Leach’s life were here 
published in their first tentative version, for instance those on East and 
West. on Zen and the Unconscious. We find among them perfect for- 
mulations, such as: “The last stage of self-consciousness is self-uncon- 
sciousness,” or “The Zen meditations are an Eastern way of opening 
the store-house of the sub-conscious mind.” And we realize that it 
was the same fervent spirit which made him write in 1920:— 


I have seen a vision of the marriage of East and West and far off 
down the Halls of Time I heard the echo of a child-hkKe voice. The 
hooks which remain to be written, first and foremost and greatest 
“The Bible of East and West,” greater than Blake’s “Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell,” a live union of two hemispheres, a mystic ring 
on the finger of the world. 


And in 1954:— 


For me the greatest gain has been in appreciation of the meaning 
of “Mu,” or unattachment, deeply imbedded in Taoism, Buddhism 
and ever present in Zen-inspired arts and crafts. It is from this 
Eastern source that I believe that the Western world can draw sus- 
tenance and fresh inspiration This is the ground out of which Ori- 
ental art has grown: this 1s the source of Shibusa, of nothingness, 
of emptiness, of non-action, of Nirvana. But Western interpreta- 
tions of this antithetical thought have hitherto been altogether too 
impregnated with overtones of rational thinkmg “Mu” is no mere 
negative but a state of undifferentiated being unattached to either 
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negative or positive It 1s the quality we most admire in pots and it 
is that rare condition of which we catch glinpses in men and women 
when th: Spint of Life blcws through them as wind through an 
open wircow. Then action flows easily and naturally and without 
over-stress. This is the antidote to a “universal grey” hut it is not 
the outenme of individualism or of intellect. It is the treasure of 
the humodle craftsman and the haven of the greatest artist. 


Very socn Bernard Leach began to realize that he was a European 
and that he did not want to make Japanese or Chinese or Korean pots. 
He felt the need to know his own roots and studied some books on 
eighteenth-century English slip-ware, especially Charles J. Lomax’s 
volume Quamt Old English Pottery (London, 1909). For the first time 
he became aware of his heritage in pottery as an Englishman and like 
old English folk dances and folk songs it made a lasting impression 
on him. In 1918 Bernard Leach produced a Japanese Raku version of 
slip-ware (alzo illustrated in An English Artist in Japan), but in 1920, 
after his return to England, he started to make proper slip-ware until 
the mid-thirtizs when he dropped it altogether. The reason was mainly 
his conviction that a craftsman must move with his own epoch and 
that harder, scronger wares were more suitable for our modern life. 

The ware produced by Bernard Leach can be defined by their use: 
bowls, vases, jars, jugs, mead-jugs and beakers, dishes, plates, pois, 
teapots, coffes-pots, boxes and tiles. They are individual pieces signed 
B.L. and the 2mblem of the St. Ives Pottery, S.I. The 1959-60 domestic 
ware (the sterdard forms) catalogue of the Leach Pottery lists sixty- 
seven items toven-proof stoneware and hard porcelain). This ware is 
produced collectively, the basic forms being originally suggested by 
Bernard Leach himself. The yearly output is up to 22,000 pieces and 
the aim of the pottery is to produce the best and most inexpensive 
shapes for ob ects of daily life. 

A group cf ten to twelve people including the apprentices are now 
working in thə St. Ives Pottery under the leadership of Bernard Leach. 
The foreman :s the Cornish potter Bill Marshall, an outstanding crafts- 
man himself wao learned his craft from Bernard and David Leach and 
who signs his individual pieces W.M. Besides wages the group has a 
share in the profit. When Bernard Leach initiated this group work, he 
hed an ideal rotion of its function: “We work by hand against the 
background of industry,” he said to me in 1946. 


There is love, pleasure, and co-operation in our work. We have a 
certain faik about the matter, that the world needs it. If people 
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would plant their activities more with their hearts and not only with 
their brains, it would be a more peaceful world. The most difficult 
task to achieve in the experiment is the social one: to create a well- 
knit group out of a handful of people, some of whom are students, 
some from.the countryside A Ingh common denominator of belief 
is requisite. It is rather a question of life including art than of art 
including life. 


After many years of trials, Bernard Leach now realizes that a fully 
successful group experiment like his depends either upon a superimposed 
leadership or upon a common ground of belief. This moment in history, 
he reasons, is neither one of leadership nor has it a common denomi- 
nator of belief. So, when considering the increasing cost of labour, its 
successful employment in a co-operative unit grows less and less prac- 
ticable. One may say that with the “new” order, the community of crafts- 
men, a nineteenth-century ideal, becomes improbable. Bernard Leach 
ascribes the difficulties he meets in his group experiment to the in- 
herent strain between artistry and business management. Nevertheless, 
the forty-year effort of the St. Ives Pottery is a remarkable achieve- 
ment. Delaherche, after his stay in Paris, lived the life of a recluse, in 
La Chapelle, from 1894 onwards firing his kiln only once a year. Is it 
a contradiction that amidst an ant-heap mentality which modern 
mechanized society has fostered the artist-potter can find only one 
way out: a hermit-like existence with obligations only to his inner 
creed and standard? 

We spoke before of the impact which Chinese and Korean classical 
works made on Bernard Leach. Apart from medieval English earthen- 
ware and the English slip-ware of Thomas and Ralph Toft, Ralph 
Simpson and William Taylor, only the best ware of the Ming Dynasty, 
early Persian, Hispano-Moresque pieces, German Bellarmines, and 
some Delf ware can for him take their place beside the classical Far 
Eastern pieces. ‘The less sophisticated tin-enamelled work from Italy, 
Holland and England (fourteenth to nineteenth century) has also im- 
pressed Bernard Leach; but in contrast to the exclusively “modern” 
potter who has the whole range of pots made by mankind as a source 
of inspiration and which of necessity makes him an eclectic, Bernard 
Leach is basically an artist rooted in tradition (and which true artist 
is not?) whose doings are dominated by three imperatives only: the 
character which the material imposes on the form, the use to which 
the form is put and the fidelity to his own character. The rest is a 
question of taste. His pots are always sound and often beautiful. They 
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fulfil, apart from their practical function, 2 moral function in the Pla- 
tonic sense. In A Potter’s Portfolio he quotes William Morris: ‘Every 
improvement in the standard of work men do is followed swiftly and 
inevitably by an improvement in the men who do it.” And so to him 
a pot is always expressive of the man who produces it. “One has to 
live with fine pots in order to appreciate their character, for they are 
intimate expressions of peoples and their cultures.” It 1s here that we 
can find the root of the influence which Bernard Leach, the man and 
the artist, exercised on his time. When defining a “good pot,” and 
posing the question, “How can we recognize qualities in pots which 
can be related to values which were already set store by in life?” he 
will speak of “familiar virtues,’ suggesting something of the way in 
which the spirit of a culture and the experience of race flow through 
the focal consciousness of the individual potter. Thus he demands the 
awareness of the human background behind pots and this is the essence 
of his art. 

Bernard Leach’s work has become simpler, more essential and con- 
sequently grander during the last 20 years. Always searching for the 
concept of “the pot seen as a whole,” he has been gradually leaving 
out the unnecessary both in shape, clecoration and colour, and so his 
work has developed in the opposite direction to eighteenth and nine- 
teenth-century taste. He is truth-seeking, not amusement-seeking, he 
has tried to fulfil the demands of hunbleness, dignity and quietude in 


the sense of Zen or Tao. which is monastic, severe and serene. 
J. P. Hoprn 


THE STILL CENTRE 


Let lighimng menace the roof 
And its fork-flash blight 

The shuddering world, keep aloof, 
Keep your candle alight 

In your sanctuary which stands 
More firmly than steel, 

Defy the storm’s thundering hands, 
At your centre kneel. 


HERBERT BLUEN 


THE BRITISH CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
ASSOCIATION 


[Mr. Michael Pugh writes of the British Children’s Theatre Asso- 

ciation — of which Dame Sybil Thorndyke is the President and he 

the Secretary — formed last year to give impetus and direction to 

the existing amateur and professional children’s theatre in Britain. 

. —Ep.|] 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE is a much misunderstood term. In some countries 
it refers to puppets and in others to live actors: in some parts to child 
actors and in others to adults performing to children. Most English 
people, for example, believe that puppetry is essentially for child audi- 
ences, but not a single puppet theatre appears in the list of so-called 
Children’s Theatres. 

lt was not until 1959, when representatives of Children’s Theatres 
met for the first time — without a single puppeteer being present — 
that any attempt was made to define the term. After a very lively 
session the only accepted definition was that Children’s Theatre per- 
formed solely to child audiences, irrespective of whether the actors 
were adults, drama students, children or puppets. Of course, puppeteers 
have been at work professionally and in education for many years, 
using string and glove puppets mostly, though there are a few groups 
working with rod and shadow puppets. As the British Children’s 
Theatre Association has only recently concerned itself with puppetry 
very little can be said about this sphere of its work. f 

The Association came into being, almost accidentally, at a Con- 
terence held in Leicester last year. The Conference was arranged purely 
to provide an opportunity for active Children’s Theatre people to meet 
one another and to discuss their problems. As the first Children’s 
Theatre in the world existed in London as far back as the first World 
War, the movement growing gradually ever since, it is remarkable that 
this was the first occasion on which a national meeting was held. 

Following a cocktail party at which friendships were made or re- 
newed and well-known names mixed with lesser-known ones, 
two days were spent discussing the many, many problems concerning 
this branch of theatre. 

Delegates soon realized that not only were their theatres very 
different from one another but that their aims and methods of working 
differed considerably too. Some were professionals and some amateurs. 
Some used adults, others students and others children. Some performed 
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in theatres, others in schools; some on stages, others in the arena; 
some encouraged audience participation, others opposed it. Some aimed 
to educate and others to entertain. And so on. In spite of some strongly 
expressed views that one or another approach was better, everyone was 
broad-minded enough to appreciate that the future of Children’s 
Theatre was at stake and this gocd will resulted in a demand for future 
conferences and the founding of an association of Children’s Theatres. 

The first task of the British Children’s Theatre Association was to 
produce a Directory of all Children’s Theatres in the country. The 
second edition of the Directory has just appeared. It includes details 
of sixteen tully professional companies, all of which tour the country 
depending to a large extent upon the good will of Local Education 
Authorities for their bookings. Of the thirty-nine amateur Children’s 
Theatres — Theatres meaning companies rather than buildings— 
twenty-two have adult actors, usually schoolteachers, four are attached 
to drama schools, two are youth club societies and eleven use child 
actors. These numbers will be quickly out-of-date as new Children’s 
Theatres are opening all the time. 

In almost every case, these amateur Theatres are sponsored by 
Local Education Authorities, the same bodies which book the profes- 
sional companies. This situation is worrying the professionals more 
than a little, as they foresee a day when Authority-sponsored amateur 
Theatres will exist in every well populated centre and the more expen- 
sive professional zompanies will no longer be booked. Their concern 
is understandable. but as some forms of Children’s Theatre can best 
be practised by professional actors the first-class professionals have 
nothing to worry about. 

The next piece of work the Association had to undertake was to 
compile a Bibliography of plays suitable for performance to child audi- 
ences. This was a monumental task. The Association had to avoid 
producing either just another list of plays or a list of plays unobtainable 
because they were out-of-print or untranslated. To go some way towards 
meeting immediate needs an Interim Bibliography was produced last 
Christmas. It contained only those plays, twenty-nine in number, which 
had been recommended by at least two Children’s Theatres. The full 
Bibliography, which will appear within the next month or two, is 
planned to include also details of those “musicals” and “classics” recom- 
mended under certain conditions as suitable for child audiences. 

There is a greet dearth of good plays, particularly for older chil- 
dren, and so a sub-committee has been set up to concern itself solely 
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with this aspect of the work. Jt has a Panel of Readers which comments 
on scripts passed on either by publishers or by authors and is helped to 
a certain extent by one of the Children’s Thestres, which sponsors an 
annual Play-Writing Competition and produces the winning entries. 

Other sub-committees are in the process of being set up to study 
Drama and Children’s Theatre in teachers’ training colleges and the req- 
uisites of the ideal Children’s Theatre building. Of the fifty-odd 
Theatres in existence, only two have their own buildings. The remain- 
der generally perform in schools. The recommendations of these sub- 
committees will be presented at the Annual Conference and if accepted 
will form part of Association policy. 

The Association is growing rapidly. Initially, it was expected that 
only the Theatres themselves would become members, but now an Asso- 
ciate Membership exists for non-Theatre bodies such as universities, 
colleges and institutes of education and an Individual Membership for 
any one person interested in this branch of theatre. The latter includes 
drama advisers, teachers, actors, lecturers, authors and several other 
kinds of professional people. There are many overseas members too, 
particularly within the Commonwealth, and this unexpected but very 
welcome growth has resulted in a series of Papers being published on 
Children’s Theatres in Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, 
New Zealand, Poland and South Africa. A Directory of Commonwealth 
Children’s Theatres is being compiled at the moment and eventually 
there should be similar Directories of European and other foreign 
Theatres. 

This work has been eased by linking up with similar associations 
in other countries, but many of the everyday problems are peculiar to 
Great Britain. Until recently, for example, Children’s Theatres and 
Child Drama Centres were working in competition with rather than as 
a complement of each other. Most Children’s Theatres are concerned 
principally with bringing theatre to children and so assuring an adult 
theatre of the future, while Child Drama Centres have been opened to 
use drama as an aid to developing the child’s personality. Their aims 
are quite different but equally important and the Association is con- 
cerned with the growth of both types of Children’s Theatre. 

The difference of opinion that exists between the professional and 
amateur Children’s Theatres is not so easy to eradicate. As in the adult 
theatre, one is suspicious and slightly afraid of the other. Whereas 
amateur Theatres centre their activities in particular localities, the 
professional companies tour the whole country. In other words, audi- 
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‘ences for amateur theatres are a known quantity, but the professional 
Children’s Theatres have to find and compete with one another for 
their bookings, and, incidentally, for their existence. Standards in the 
professional sphere vary appreciably and though the better companies 
will survive, there is much bickering at the moment. - 

The Assoc_ation has its contribution to make in solving these prob- 
lems and is forsunate, therefore, to have won the confidence of every- 
one concerned. There are representatives of Child Drama Centres and 
professional Children’s Theatres on the Executive Committee, as there 
are spokesmen of every form of Children’s Theatre, and so these and 
other probleme should be solved in the not too distant future. 

In spite of suzcessive governments tightening their financial belts, 
the Children’s Theatre Movement in Great Britain is more alive than 
ever before, arc it is fairly safe to say that the next five years will 
see the existing number of just over fifty Children’s Theatres doubled 
or even trebled There is a pioneering spirit abroad and the day is not 
far off when a Children’s Theatre will be as familiar a feature of every 
town as the Museum or Public Library. ' 

MICHAEL PucH 


In sHort, the Mysteries were in every country a series of dramatic 
performances in which the mysteries of cosmogony and nature, in 
general, were personified by the priests and neophytes, who enacted 
the part of various gods and goddesses, repeating supposed scenes 
(allegories) frcin their respective lives. These were explained in their 
hidden meaning to the candidates for mitiation, and incorporated into 
philosophical doctrines. 

—H, P. BLAVATSKY 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


IQBAL'S CONCEPTION OF ETHICS * 


My grectings to Sufi and Mulla alike, 

They >rougnt God’s message to us. 

But taeir inte:pretation of ieligion and 
scripture 

Fils with amazement — God and Ga- 
briel and The Prophet] 


THis Qur and Iqbal’s famous dictum 
“The Koran emphasizes deed rather 
than thought” give the clue to his 
philosophy of life. He was an intellec- 
tual rebel, probably the most influential, 
in the world of Islam at the beginning 
of this century; and he chose poetry, 
not history or polemics or philosophy, as 
the weapon of his attack. The author of 
this work discusses whether Iqbal is 
mainly a thinker or a poet, and quotes 
the poet as insisting that he was prima- 
rily a thinker. Opinion varies on this 
point but the poet is hardly the best 
judge of his own work. Ghalib preferred 
his Persian verse to his Urdu poetry, 
and Rumi called his Mathnawi “the 
roots of the roots of the roots of relig- 
ion.” Babur probably wished to be re- 
membered as a great conqueror, but 
generations of students of Chaghatai 
Turkish will hazard the opinion that he 
will be remembered longer for the ex- 
quisite simplicity and directness of his 
prose style in the Memoirs. It is diffi- 
cult for us to agree that Iqbal was main- 
ly a thinker. He was a philosophical 
poet, just as Plato was a poetical philos- 
opher; and surely it is with Dante and 
Rumi and Milton that he must take his 
seat in Olympus, and not with Shankara, 
Plato or Kant. His choice of poetry 
was deliberate, and he cannot be ab- 
solved from his responsibility. It is 
therefore difficult for us to agree with 


our author when he would have us 
judge Iqbal primarily as a thinker. 
Neither he nor Rumi, his master, had 
a completely worked out system of phi- 
losophy, and we would be loath to allow 
the poets to say that he was a good 
philosopher, and the philosophers to 
assert that he was a good poet. 
He was a major poet of the whole 
world of Islam, and writing in Persian 
he attracted an international audience. 
Had he been able to write in Arabic, 
he would have influenced the ninety 
million Arabs in the Middle East and 
North Africa as well. 

The author discusses Iqbal’s concep- 
tion of righteousness, and throws con- 
siderable light on man’s relationship 
with society. Iqbal preached a life of 
dynamic action in the service of man- 
kind, leading to the perfection of the 
individual soul, and not a life of con- 
templation or renunciation. It is such a 
servant of God and man whom he de- 
signates as the mard-i Kamil, mard-t 
hurr, mard-i mujahid, striving for per- 
fection by developing his self (#Aud?) 
in freedom of action and by service to 
man. 

Rumi’s influence on Iqbal has been 
immense, although they differ in their 
main philosophy. The metre of Iqbal’s 
poems on Self and Selflessness is the 
same as of the Mathnaw? of Mawlana 
Rim; and in the Jaéwéd Nama Iqbal 
recognizes Rumi as his guide in much 
the same manner as Dante acknowl- 
edges his debt to Virgil. 

Iqbal opposed Sufism because it was 
a philosophy of the weak and the de- 
generate. Life, according to him, should 
be lived in three stages: (1) Obedience 


* Tabal kā Nazartyva-t Akhldq ( Iqbal’s Conception of Ethics or Moral Conduct). By 
SA'ID AHMAD RAFIQ. Urdu (Id&ra-i Thaqafat-i Islimiyya, Lahore. 214 pp. 1960. Rs 4.00) 
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to Law, (2) Control of Self; (3) Vice- 
gerency of God. The true “man” must 
first learn obedience and discipline; then 
he must develop his “self” by righteous 
action in cor plete freedom; and finally 
he must realize his true relationship 
with his Creator and become His vice- 
gerent on earth. Unlike the Sufi and 
the Vedantist, he does not believe in the 
identity of the human soul with the 
Divine Principle; he would not agree 
with the Vedantic relationship of the 
Atman with the Brahman. He opposes 
Ibnul-Arabi, and follows the traditional 
philosophy of Islam, where the Creator 
and the Created are discrete entities, 
whose mergence is not possible. 

Iqbal oppeses the quietism of the 
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Sufis and has hard things to say to 
those who are cowardly enough to 
escape from the world and their respon- 
sibilities in it. For him it is a principle 
of ultimate importance that “there is 
no monkery in Islam.” The poet also 
opposes an esoteric interpretation of 
religious scriptures, when such doctrines 
do not energize men to act in the service 
of mankind. 

The style of this book is heavy. When 
the poet’s verses are cited, no references 
are given to his published work; and 
there is no index. It is a competent but 
uninspiring work, written in an unneces- 
sarily cumbrous style. We hope that in 
a second edition some of these points 
will be attended to. 

ASAF A. A, FYZEE 


SIKH SACRED HYMNS* 


THE APPELLATION “SIKH” means ‘“dis- 
ciple,” and the suffix “Singh” means 
“lion.” This translation has been de- 
scribed as “an authorized version of 
certain of tke Sacred Hymns of the 
Sikh Scriptures.” It presents the English 
reader with a sensitive and sympathetic 
interpretation of the essence of a spiri- 
tual message certain to be acceptable to 
the temper of the best modern thought, 
which is coming to recognize that, while 
the different world religions may dis- 
agree with ore another upon some as- 
pects of thir respective doctrines, 
nevertheless tiey all agree that there is 
one Supreme Being and that the crea- 
tion is propel ed by It. And this is the 
philosophy that is propounded in 
Sikhism. 

The Sikh gurus proclaim no new re- 
ligious doctrire, but only seek to turn 
men’s minds jack to the Eternal Wis- 
dom, which clone can cure the soul- 


destroying disease of theological bigotry, 
creedal intolerance and all empty forms 
of ritualistic observances. Wherever and 
whenever the clouds of ignorance threat- 
en to overcast and darken the skies 
of human spiritual endeavour, the Sikh 
teaching suggests this reversion to a way 
of illumination that has been tested by 
all the seers and sages of human history. 

Guru Arjan (1563-1606), who ranks 
as the fifth in the hierarchy of the ten 
Sikh gurus, or revealers of the deepest 
spiritual insight, is accounted one of the 
most perceptive interpreters of that 
body of Panjabi literature which is 
known as the Adi Granth, and is re- 
garded by Sikh scholars as the veritable 
living voice of all the Prophets, and 
is accepted by them as the repository of 
the highest spiritual wisdom available 
to man. 

The Adi Granth returns again and 
again to the theme that the basic ele- 


* Selections from the Sacred Writings of the Sikhs. Translated by TRILOCHAN SINGH, 
Baar Jopu Siren, Kapur Sincu, Bawa HARKISHEN SINGH and KHUSHWANT SINGH. 
Revised by GroxGze S Fraser Introduction by S. RADHAKRISHNAN. Foreword by ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE (UNESCO Collection of Representative Works: Indian Series. George Bees and 


Unwin, Ltd , London. 288 pp. 1960 22s.) 











al wisdom may be found 
teaching of any form of 
octrine, provided that it is 
y purged of all theological 
and thus cleansed of all the dead 
tions of ancient superstition and 
ete dogma. 


No amount of outward observances 

Will remove doubt and delusion. 

The mind is filthy with ignorance, 

How can it be made clean? 

Wash thy mind, O man, in the light of 
the Word, 

And fix thy heart and thy soul upon 
the Lord. 

(The Anand Sahib, ix.) 


Such is the music which strikes the 
inner ear of the greatest sages in their 


The Ramayana, Translated from 
German Das Ramayana of HERMANN 
Jacost by S. N. GHosHav. (Oriental 
Institute, Baroda. vii-+104 pp. 1960. 
Rs. 5.00) 

The perennial qualities of the Rama- 
yana have attracted people of all ages 
and climes, and the story has been re- 
told time and again, and the epic has 
been probed from every possible angle. 
Dr. Jacobi’s valuable study, originally 
published in 1893, was almost a land- 
mark in studies on the Remayana. Di- 
vided into three parts, in the first it en- 
quires Into the circumstances that were 
responsible for the three Recensions, 
viz., the Commentators’, the Bengali, 
and the ‘‘Western.” The second part, 
which studies the extent of interpolation 
in the epic (mainly in the first and last 
Books), examines inter alia the genuine- 
ness of episodes such as Hanuman’s 
burning of Lanka and the magic per- 
formances of Ravana and Indrajit. All 
this is the scholar’s ground, which Dr. 
Jacobi treads (as may be expected) with 
deftness and sureness. The third part, 
on the other hand, assesses the place of 
the Ramayana in Indian literature — 
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moments of clearest hearing. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan believes that the 
selections from the Adi Granth, pre- 
sented here, will meet the serious needs 
of the Occident; for in the Ads Granth 
is to be found a wide range of mystical 
experience and many poetic expressions 
of man’s intimate realization of the 
presence of God and His Divine Love. 
In this selection of stanzas none can 
miss, even in translation, the penetrat- 
ing insight of these singers. 


Celestial Music is heard in the blessed 
house, 
The heart, where God indwelleth; 
In that happy house, 
In which God hath put forth His strength; 
Heavenly Music is heard.... 
(The Anand Sakib, v.) 
V. RIENAECKER 


and here we are gently led into the 
delectable pastures of literary criticism. 
The origins of the Ramayana in Kosala, 
the Ikshvaku Prince who later became 
the God of the millions, the poet Val- 
miki who must have lived “far from the 
madding crowd,” the evolution of the 
anushtup metre, and the different views 
on the possible underlying allegory of 
the epic, all are discussed, not only with 
that rare German capability for ex- 
haustive and conscientious research, but 
also with singular insight and luminous 
understanding. Dr. Jacobi fixes the time 
of the composition of the epic some- 
where between the eighth and sixth cen- 
turies B.C., and most scholars would 
probably agree with this view. We are 
also invited to enjoy some examples of 
the wonderful similes in the Ramayana, 
and suggestive parallels are cited be- 
tween the Rama legend and the Indra 
myth. The scholar aptly concludes his 
absorbing study with a tribute to Tulsi 
Das, the great medieval poet, second 
only to Valmiki the adikavi in moral 
purity of tone. 

Dr. Ghoshal’s translation is compe- 
tent and readable, and he deserves our 
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_ thanks for making available in English 
this classic of Ramayana criticism. Dr. 
Jacobi is a stimulating and wise guide, 


Buddhism: Its Essence and Devel- 
opment. By EpwarpD Conze. With a 
Preface by ARTHUR WALEY. (Bruno 
Cassirer, Oxford.. Distributors: Faber 
and Faber, Ltd., London. 226 pp. Table 
of Dates. Diagrams. First Paperback 
Edition 1960. 6s. 6d.) 

It is excellent that this illuminating 
and comprehensive presentation of 
Buddhism should now be available as 
a quality paperback, at a price within 
everyone’s reach; for it covers the 
ground in a truly remarkable way, sift- 
ing essentials from non-essentials, and 


Japanese Buddhism. By the late 
CHARLES Exviot. With a memoir of the 
Author by Harotp PARLETT. (Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., London. 
xxxiv-+449 pp. 1959. 35s.) 

This impressive book is full of inter- 
esting and useful information, and, un- 
like many books which deal with so 
vast a subject as the history and doc- 
trines of a country’s religion, remains 
eminently readable right through. The 
author, who also wrote a three-volume 
work entitled Hinduism and Buddhism, 
died before the present work was com- 
pletely finished and the last chapter was 
added by G. B. Sansom. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Part one deals with a survey of Bud- 
dhism in India and China, paying 
special attention to its canons and doc- 
trines, and the second part with Bud- 
dhism in Japan beginning with its in- 
troduction to the country from Korea 
in 552 av. Sir Charles Eliot was in a 
singularly favourable position to under- 
take an extensive study of Japanese 
religious history as his post of Ambassa- 
dor to Tokyo gave him unlimited oppor- 
tunities for collecting data on “the con- 
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and his study will send & 

to the Ramayana with rend 

sharpened sensibilities. 
PREMA NANL 


combining the doctrines with the his? 
of the movement, in the various schoo 
that developed fiom the original seed. 
It has the scholarship to satisfy the 
learned, and an ease of style to interest 
and please the ordinary man searching 
for truth. As Dr. Conze writes: “... 
one can appreciate the real value of 
Buddhism only when one judges it by 
the results it produces in one’s own life 

from day to day.” 
The book sets a standard that will 

be aard to better. 
L. Marr 


flict between Church and State, the 
growth of protestant sects,...the 
preaching of national or universal relig- 
ion, the evolution of an Established 
Church lapsing finally into comfortable 
torpor.” All these points are dealt with 
admirably in the second part of the 
bock. The third part deals with the 
Buddhist sects in Japan. Tendai, Shin- 
gon, Amidism and Zen are dealt with in 
some detail both from the historical and 
the doctrinal angle, and, whilst it is 
impossible to give an adequate account 
of such a teaching as Zen, for example, 
in a single chapter, the attempt to do 
so is good and should lead the interested 
student on to reading other works on 
the subject. The book concludes with a 
chapter on Nichiren. G. B. Sansom says 
of him, “His life is an example of a 
militant reforming spirit which is hardly 
in keeping with the Japanese tradition 
of tolerance in doctrinal and even in ec- 
clesiastical matters.” “...his sect was 
the most exceptional development in the 
religious history of Japan.” It is a stim- 
ulating and interesting final chapter to 
a worthwhile book which never becomes 
dull or pedantic. 

Peccy T. N. KENNETT 
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The Five Mental Hindrances. By 
NYANAPONIKA THERA. (34 pp.); Going 
Forth. By SUMANA SAMANERA. (56 
pp.); Buddhist Aids to Daily Conduct. 
By Epwarp GREENLY. (17 pp.) (Bud- 
dhist Publication Society, Kandy, Cey- 
lon. 1961. For free distribution) 

Nyanaponika ‘Thera has given us his 
second, revised and enlarged edition of 
The Five Mental Hindrances and their 
conquest. The Preface and the thirty- 
four pages are packed with well-docu- 
mented information, so vital to those 
of us who realize that the Unshakable 
Deliverance of the Mind is the highest 
goal in the Buddha’s doctrine, whether 
we are devotees of the Southern School 
of Buddhism or the Northern. The Five 
Hindrances — the original Pali terms 
are also given —are analyzed one by 
one, and meditation is suggested for 
overcoming them. The booklet also con- 
tains the chapter on “The Five Hin- 
drances and their Conquest” from “The 


The Heritage of the Last Arhat or 
Lord Mahavira, The Message of Jain- 
ism. By CHARLOTTE Krause. Foreword 
by V. RAGHAVAN. Adapted by BAL- 
CHANDRA M. PARIKH. (Shri Chimanlal 
R. Kothari, Madras. vii++-39 pp. 1960. 
Price not mentioned.) 

This booklet contains a lecture deliv- 
ered by Dr. Krause, a well-known 
German scholar of Indian scriptures, on 
the message and spirit of Jainism. The 
lecture has been simplified for the con- 
venience of non-academic readers. 

Dr. V. Raghavan of the Madras Uni- 
versity says in his Foreword: “It is as 
a religicn of intense moral fervour that 
Jainism, on its practical side, appeals 
most to students of religion.” Non- 
violence, self-control, abstinence and 
austerity are the three cardinal prin- 
cinles of this philosophy, which make it 
an ethical way par excellence. Dr. 
Krause deals with the basic tenets of 
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Fruits of Monkhood,” with extracts 
from the commentary. 

Going Forth contains some of the 
writings of Sumana Samanera, who died 
and was cremated in Ceylon in 1910. 
The Pali term Pabbajja means going 
forth from the life of the householder 
to the homelessness of a Buddhist monk. 
Sumana was held in great reverence by 
the people for his deep piety and “the 
true ascetic’s sincere and forceful sim- 
plicity radiates from the pages of his 
little book Pabbajja.” 

In Buddhist Aids to Daily Conduct, 
the author rightly emphasizes how for 
a thought to be effective it must become 
habitual and quotes from that remark- 
able passage in the Visuddhi Magga: 
“The duration of the life of a being is, 
strictly speaking, extremely brief, last- 
ing only while a thought lasts.” This 
small booklet also explains how one can 
deal with the three great sources of 
evil, Jobka, dosa and moka. 

SISTER VAJIRA 


Jainism in the wider perspective of relig- 
ion at a highly philosophical level. 
Jainism teaches self-conquest and en- 
joins one to act with care, wakefulness 
and watchfulness. The reasons for 
undertaking vows of various kinds — 
the five Mahavratas for ascetics and 
lesser vows for the layman according 
to his capacity—are carefully ex- 
plained. These vows help one to attain 
salvation, which is the aim of Jainism. 
Among other topics discussed are the 
Soul, Karma and the four desirable 
mental attitudes, amity, appreciation for 
one who has freed himself from all de- 
fects, compassion for the afflicted and 
equanimity or lenient indifference to 
those committing sins. These are im- 
portant as regards the individual in the 
community and pave the way for a 
smooth social existence. 
The booklet is useful as an introduc- 
tion to the tenets of Jain philosophy. 
S. K. JHAVERY 
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The Samkhya Kariké of I§varakrgna. 
By RADHANATH PHUKAN. (Firma K. L. 
Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, 165 pp. 1960, 
Rs. 5.00) 

John Davis who translated this philo- 
sophical classic in 1881 wrote:— 


The system of Sdrmkhya contains nearly all 
that India has produced in the depaitment of 
pure philosophy. Other systems, though classed 
as philosophy, are merely devoted to logic 
and physical sciences, or to an exposition oi 
the Vedas. 


Since then, this text of seventy cryp- 
tic verses has been annotated by moie 
than one scholar; but the present study 
is marked by an originality of approach 
all its own. ‘The author, whose style 
never flags, sets out to establish in his 
sixty-eight page Introduction that the 
ancient Samkhya wisdom anticipates 
most of the findings of modern 
Science: — 


Thus its method of treatment of the sub- 
ject, and its conclusions also, ate the same as 
those of Modern Science. Here, in its philos- 
ophy, we find the Quantum Theory, the 
Relativity Theory, the Second Law of 


John Calvin and the Calvinistic 
Tradition. By ALBERT-MARIE SCHMIDT. 
Translated by Ronarp WALLACE. 
(Longmans Green and Co., Lid., Lon- 
don. Harper and Brothers, New York. 
192 pp. English edition, 1960. 6s.; 
$1.50) 

Albert-Marie Schmidt’s comprehen- 
sive introduction to the life and work of 
Calvin is one of the “Men of Wisdom” 
series (which includes such names as 
the Buddha, Socrates, Muhammad, 
Moses and St. Augustine) and it marks 
the three hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Calvin’s birth. Devoting about 
half the book to an account of Calvin’s 
life, and the other half to extracts from 
his works; the author’s aim, as he says, 
has been to 


gather together the various things he told us 
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Thermo-dynamics, the Theory of Space-Time 
and all such things. 


The translation and notes are all 
coloured by this attitude and one won- 
ders whether the author has set forth 
the ancient thought in its true per- 
spective. Some straining of the text is 
inevitable in drawing conclusions like 
the following:— 


& the Avyakta Brahman is Static.” 
tp. 52) 

“Prakrti is the phenomestal Cause of the 
Universe” (p. 48) 

“Not only are the Purusas many, but the 
Prakrtis are also many, so that each 
Purusa has his own Prakptı, (p. 149) 


In the author's zeal to harmonize the 
tenets of Samkhya with those of 
Vedanta, though he tries to derive sup- 
port from the thought of Sri Aurobindo, 
concepts fundamental to the system like 
the dualism of Prakrti and Purusa get 
blurred. 

None the less, the book deserves to be 
perused by scholars carefully for its 
lucid exposition and modern approach. 

K. KRISHNAMOORTHY 

\ 

about himself and his actions, and from these 
to endeavour to biing out the basic features 
of a portrait of the man’s mind In doing so 
my purpose has been not io make my readers 
mere enthusiastic devotees of the reformer 
from Picardy, but, rather, to lead them to a 
lecognition of the unchanging relevance of 
the tasks he undertook, and the pressing 
uigency of the-1eligious problems which he 
tried to solve 


The challenge of Christianity to the 
modern. world is no less strong than the 
challenge of the modern world to Chris- 
tianity. Sooner or later the two will have 
to come to terms. Essential to that proc- 
ess, as this book seems to recognize, 
will be an understanding of the part 
played by such personalities as Calvin 
in the history of the development of 
orthodox Christian tenets. 

Irene R. Ray 
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Prayer: A Study in the History and 
Psychologa of Religion. By FRIEDRICH 
Heiter. Translated and edited by 
SAMUEL McComs with the assistance 
of J. Epcar Park. (A Galaxy Book. 
Oxford University Press, New York. 
Xxvili+375 pp. 1958. 15s.) 

First published in 1932, this richly 
documented study — so richly that Dr. 
McComb Aas found it necessary to re- 
duce the number of quotations — has 
already become a classic. Like William 
James, Professor Heiler bases his dis- 
cussion amd conclusions securely on the 
recorded experience of a- multitude of 
witnesses, philosophers, mystics, men 
of action m many lands and many cen- 
turies. He regards prayer as “the central 
phenomenon of religion,” but not of any 
and every religion. 


All original, direct prayer [he says], that 
of primitive man as that of the greatest saints, 
is a trustful intercourse with God, a personal 
relation to Him, in which are always reflected 
earthly rela ionships, those of subject, family, 
friend, lovez. 


He therefore does not admit that 
adoration, or reverent contemplation 
and devot on, though “absolutely neces- 


The U-rconscious Mind. By KEN- 
NETH WALKER. (Rider and Company, 
London. 256 pp. 1961. 21s.) 

This bcok is a welcome addition to 
the rapidly growing literature on extra- 
sensory Derception (EsP) — welcome 
because ic is exceptionally free from 
bias or prejudice. The title is not in- 
formative but the book is, in fact, con- 
cerned wih psychic research, telepathy, 
clairvoyarce, radiesthetic medicine, 
dowsing and kindred subjects. 

Mr. Walker makes clear that he has 
little direct personal experience of 
ESP, but he gives useful critical as- 
sessments of the evidence for its exis- 
tence, anc of the merits of the various 
explanatory theories. The author’s deep 
and sympathetic understanding of his 
subject is shown clearly by his descrip- 
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sary elements in religious experience,” 
in themselves constitute prayer, since 
they may have secular objects, or may 
cohere with a pantheistic or impersonal 
conception of ultimate Reality. Thus the 
essence of prayer is for him “a living 
communion of the religious man with 
God, conceived as personal and present 
in experience.” This is not to say that 
the philosopher or the mystic does not 
really pray — indeed, Dr. Heiler de- 
votes a substantial portion of his book 
to their testimonies. He distinguishes, 
however, between mystical and pro- 
phetic prayer: the former “has its roots 
in the yearning of the devout person 
for union with the Infinite,” while the 
latter “arises from the profound need 
of the heart and the longing for salva- 
tion and grace.” No reader, whatever his 
own beliefs and practice, can be un- 
moved or unenlightened by this far- 
reaching, sensitive survey, in which 


-judgment is informed by scholarship 


and clear conviction is blended with 
catholicity of spirit. It should be said 
that “psychology” in the sub-title is to 
be read only in the general and not in 
any technical sense. 

BASIL A. YEAXLEE 


tion of the mystic and the contempla- 
tive; at the same time his refreshingly 
practical approach is also apparent 
throughout the book, notably in his 
quotation about telepathy on pp. 131- 
132:— 


It [a deer] would be unable to decide 
whether the telepathic warning on this score 
referred to a tiger in the vicinity now, to 
one a hundred and fifty miles away, or to 
one that would be there tomorrow. And to 
this we have to add that if it were a deer 
conversant with the subtleties of Freudian 
symbolism, it could not even be sure whether 
the animal was a tiger at all and-not a 
veiled intimation of some sex aggression 


The final chapter, “The Significance 
of the Whole,” is, perhaps, the weakest 
section of the book. Mr. Walker deals 
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here with subjects such as piecognition, 
contacts between the unconscious 
regions of different minds, and the field 
theory and the level of consciousness, 
and discusses how such ideas can dove- 
tail in with the present body of ortho- 
dox science. 

This book is instructive and very 


Bay Windows into Eternity: Glimps-~ 
es into the Unseen. By A. GRAHAM 
IKIN. Foreword by Tur Rev. CANON, 
J. B. Poitzures. (George Allen and Un- 
win, Ltd., London. 135 pp. 1961. 15s.) 

The somewhat curious title, derived 
from a simple experience of the wr-ter, 
illustrates the method of her thought. 
The windows of her working room re- 
quiring drastic repair, she decided to 
replace the flat planes with deep bays. 
Fiom her obseivations of the process 
and the effect of the reconstruction, she 
worked out a parable of the inner life 
of the spirit. Such analogical writing 
is typical of the mind which holds the 
diversity of the world in unity. Body 
and spirit interpenetrate. Inner and 
outer belong together. Each can throw 
light on, and bring out the meaning 
of, the other. Hence the twenty medita- 
tions, each originating from a difer- 
ent circumstance and superficially ris- 
parate in content, have a certain unity 
of theme. They are written for 


those who seek to deepen their own spiritual 


Europe of the Heart. The Autob‘og- 
raphy of FATHER DOMINIQUE PIRE as 
told to Hucurs VEHENNE ‘Transleted 
from the French by JoHN L. SKEFFING- 
TON. (Hutchinson of London. 221 pp. 
Tlustrated. 1960. 21s.) 

This is a simple story, made memo- 
rable by the achievement it records, of 
how simplicity and single-mindedness 
can not only move mountains, but, 
perhaps more difficult, move the hearts 
and minds of men. 

Father Pire is a Belgian priest of the 
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readable for those who are not already 
familiar with the concept of ESP, 
while for those who are working in this 
field it provides a precise and accurate 
appraisal of the present body of knowl- 
edge. All the important references are 
given, and there is an index. 

` PHyYLus G. CROFT 


hves and to play thei part constructively in 
this critical period of human history in which 
mankind is challenged by the very destruc- 
tiveness brought into being by men, ts find 
the way of the spirit, which is harmony and 
peace, on earth, as in heaven to men of good 
will. 


The book is warmly commended in a 
Foreword by Dr. J. B. Phillips, the 
famous Bible translator; and is dedi- 
cated to the Jate H. T. Hamblin, whose 
influence pervades its pages and who is 
clearly somethirg of a‘ guru to the 
author. The appeal of the book is likely 
to be varied but some will rate it less 
highly than they do Miss Ikin’s previous 
works, especially the monographs on 
spiritual healing. The viewpoint is de- 
finitely Christian and the words and 
idioms of Christian thought and ex- 
perience are freely used. But it seems 
likely that this author has something 
to say to men and women of good will 
even when the premises and terminol- 
ogy differ. 

Marcus WARD 


Dominican order, a fragile person, ap- 
parently free from the emotional and 
mystical upsets that beset so many 
others of comparable stature. He there- 
fore secms ideally fitted for the role that 
he so easily stepped into in May 1948. 
A role that led him from the common 
round of parish priestly duties to in- 
volvement in international affairs on 
behal? of the refugees of Europe, and 
which eventually led to the Nobel Peace 
Prize for 1958. 

His work for refugees started in 1948 
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following a talk given to his young 
people’s class by an American social 
worker. The desire of these young peo- 
ple to “do something” resulted in the 
sponsorship scheme which has remained 
central to his programme ever since. 

Sponsorship was successful as a cata- 
lyst because it brought the problem 
home in terms, not just of statistics or 
money needed, but of suffering individ- 
uals needing individual help. Soon the 
small village of La Sartre had awakened 
to the need, and Father Pire’s office 
had to expand to cope with the flow of 
offers from would-be sponsors, monetary 
and material help, and of letters from 
the refugees themselves. 

The work mushroomed in the ten 
years leading up to the Nobel Prize, 
and by then had resulted in the build- 
ing of six refugee villages in various 
parts of Europe, and the placing of 


Finding Out About the Incas. By 
CottreE A. Burianp, Illustrated by 
ELIZABETH HAMMOND. (Exploring the 
Past Series. Frederick Muller Ltd., Lon- 
don. 144 pp. 1960. 9s. 6d.) 

This is an excellent introduction, 
short anc readable yet packed with in- 
formation. Moreover it is based on ex- 
cavations and almost contemporary 
documents, and there is a welcome ab- 
sence of prejudice against a civilization 
so different from our own. 

Our author first refers to a book 
written by the son of an Inca nobleman 
alive at the Spanish conquest. Its 
sketches enable us to know exactly how 
the Incas looked and what they wore. 
In his next chapter he outlines what is 
known of the pre-Inca civilizations of 
Peru, giving approximate radio-carbon 
dates. Chapter three is a description of 
Cuzco, the Inca capital, and of the 


A Treasury of Masonic Thought. 
Edited by Cart Gick. Foreword by 
CHARLES W. FROESSEL. Introduction by 
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several thousand refugees in jobs and 
houses. 
Although this is a story of a simple 


need, clearly seen, and single-rmindedly 


attended to, it need not have been so. 
Father Pire is a Catholic who has been 
reproached by his superiors for too 
great a catholicity, for seeing the prob- 
lem in terms of humanity rather than 
of Catholics, Protestants, Agnostics or 
Jews. 

Like the truly great of all ages he 
is a Universalist, who cannot be con- 
tained within a formula. He speaks in 
this autobiography of a modern secular 
faith of universal goodwill. He main- 
tains that we must forever seek to con- 
vert this good will into deed. The focus 
of this conversion at the present time 
is all those in pain and distress. Once 
the need is seen, the action must follow. 

VIVIAN WORTHINGTON 


A 


sacred festivals held there. Chapter four 
deals with the other towns and the 
villages, and the way of life of the peo- 
ple. In chapter five we read of the Inca 
roads and learn not only of the bridges 
that carried them across mountain 
chasms but also of the state organiza- 
tion dependent on these roads. 

With chapter six we pass on to the 
coastal people. Their balsa-wood rafts, 
their fishing and their voyages are 
vividly portrayed. The seventh chapter 
deals with the complicated state records 
made on knotted strings and painted 
boards, and the eighth chapter is de- 
voted to the Inca religion about which, 
unfortunately, little is known. 

The book ends with an outline of 
Peruvian history since the Spanish con- 
quest and a reference to the recent re- 
vival of interest in Inca art and lan- 
guage. 

C. A. WINYARD 


WILLIAM SHERWOOD. (Robert Hale, 
London. xvii-+271 pp. 1961. 21s.) 
This collection comprises (i) Expres- 
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sions of Masonic thought from the 
writings of some of the world’s greatest 
men of letters who were Masons and 
also from lesser known Masonic writers 
and (ii) Extiacts from non-Masonic 
authors. Anthologists do not always — 
not to say rarely —~ agree in their selec- 
tions, so that a little criticism may be 
forgiven. Some may think that in this 
case the net has been spread too widely, 
and that although the principles of 
religious, moral and social conduct 
which are here collected are such as 
all Masons willingly subscribe to, too 
much space has been devoted to those 
that are not peculiarly Masonic, e.g., in 
the case of the hymn “Now the Labour- 
er’s Task is O’er” or in that of Hamlet’s 
Soliloquy. Again. one may be perplexed 
by reading on one page an extract from 
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Daniel Webster to “Let our object be 
OUR COUNTRY, DUR WHOLE COUNTRY, 
AND NOTHING BUT OUR COUNTRY” and 
on the opposite page Walter H. Judd’s 
observation that although love of one’s 
own is good, if it bacomes uncritical 
loyalty to one’s own exclusively, then 
it divides instead of unites. The Editor 
has used his literary experience both 
as a writer and a university teacher in 
collecting his anthology, which cannot 
fail to interest and stimulate members 
of the Craft and to give those outside 
the fraternity some idea of the width 
and depth of its teachings. Moreover, 
from a practical point of view it will 
be found of great use as a quarry for 
apt quotations both in the spoken and 
the written word. 

Lewis EDWARDS 


Taart myst:e books and manuscripts exist, but remain inaccessible 
snuply because there is no man ready tc read the first page of any 
one of them, becomes the conviction of all who have studied the sub- 
ject sufficier:tly. For there must be the continuous line all through: 
we see it go from dense ignorance up to intelligence and wisdom; it is 
only natural that il should go on to intuitive knowledge and to in- 


spiration. Scme scant fragments we have of these great gifts of man; 


w 


where, then is the whole of which they must be a part? Hidden 
behind the thin yet seemingly impassable veil which hides it from us 
as it hid all science, all art, all powers of man till he had the courage 
to tear away the screen. That courage comes only of conviction.... 
The difieulty in this case lies in man’s ineredulity. It requires a great 
tide of thought and attention to set in towards the unknown region of 
man’s nature in order that its gates may be unlocked and its glorious 


vistas explored. 


—Through the Gates of Gold 
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MYSTICISM 


Ir is NoT without trepidation that I 
approach this profound subject of mys- 
ticism. When we talk of mysticism we 
talk of God. To that major question 
“Is there a God?” there are three clas- 
sical answers. The first “Yes,” the 
second “No” and the third “Yes and 
No.” 

I shall deal with them in the reverse 
order, as it is easy to dispose of the 
third, the agnostic’s, answer. 

The agnostic’s position is very sim- 
ple. He maintains, and to a certain 
extent correctly, that man is a finite 
being, his mind is a limited entity. God 
and Universe are infinite. Naturally 
human knowledge is partial and will 
always remain incomplete. Therefore, 
we can never have satisfactory and 
positive answers to such ultimate ques- 
tions as the existence of God, immor- 
tality of the Soul or Free Will etc. Let 
us not, therefore, bother ourselves about 
such unknowables. If, however, we still 
want to be on the safe side we can 
pray in the following manner. “O God, 
if there be God, Save my Soul, if there 
be a Soul.” 

Though there have been many great 
agnostics this attitude seems to be es- 
sentially one of smug complacency. 

But the second attitude, that of out- 
and-out denial, the atheist’s answer, 
requires great courage on the part of 
its exponent. Man sometimes feels help- 
less and inadequate. He strongly feels 
the reed for spiritual strength. Many 
find this strength in God. But the 
atheist rejects God completely. In order 
to disbelieve he must have a well-knit 
and profound philosophy of life. This 
has been provided by Materialism which 


draws its main inspiration in modern 
times from science. 

I should have very much liked to 
examine this question in some de- 
tail, but I must be brief. The main 
achievements of our age have been in 
the fields of science and technology. 
These positive sciences deal mainly with 
matter. They have been able to analyze 
matter into its components and gain 
a knowledge of its workings. With this 
knowledge they have been able to har- 
ness the forces of nature in the service 
of man. These achievements have made 
a profound, perhaps too profound, im- 
pression on modern man. He has come 
to believe that the world of matter is 
the only real world. Since we can see 
and touch matter, only those things 
which we can see and touch are real. 
So much so that he has no philosophers 
other than vocal and militant atheists, 
no philosophy other than Materialism 
and no faith other than atheism. 

There is still another way in which 
science has affected religion. It claims 
to have completely destroyed the ac- 
cepted view of the universe and man’s 
place 1 in it. According to religious tradi- 
tion the earth was the centre of the 
universe and man the crown of creation. 
Copernicus completely disproved' this 
concept and reduced the earth to a mere 
speck of dust and man to a negligible 
factor. We hear about this so much that 
we have almost come to believe it. But 
we must examine it carefully and as- 
certain if it does really affect or alter 
fundamentally the religious view and 
whether Materialism can be accepted 
as a true philosophy of life. 

Science no doubt has been pushing 
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the frontiers of knowledge further and 
further back. But the more we know, 
the more we are confronted with ever- 
widening areas of the unknown. Each 
illumination only reveals the immense 
dark yet to be conquered. As scientific 
knowledge increases, the mystery of 
creation deepens. Science has not been 
able to solve the riddle of life, the rela- 
tionship of mind and matter, the 
question of human free will. Nor can 
it go into the question of values. It is 
inherently incapable of dealing with the 
entire realm of mental creation such as 
beauty, music, art and so on. 

Man no doubt is a puny biped, the 
weakest thing in nature. But he is “a 
thinking reed.” He can measure the 
stars and probe into the mysteries of 
the atom I for one am not able to 
understand how the immensity of astro- 
nomical space or of geological time 
affects man’s significance. 

Happily this position is being ac- 
knowledged by many leading scientists. 
Science is becoming mature and is giving 
up the smug “confidence of the youth 
for the wisdom and the hesitation of 
the old.” “Science far from rejecting the 
concept of meaning and purpose of 
creation is becoming humble in the 
growing realization that it cannot ex- 
plain the totality of things human and 
divine.” 

I am here greatly tempted to refer 
to another interesting problem in this 
connection — the relationship between 
philosophy and religion and the mean- 
ingless controversy over the relative 
importance of reason and intuition. But 
it is time for me to turn to the third 
answer to our question about the exis- 
tence of God, that of positive affir- 
mation. This is the answer of the 
religious believer and, more particular- 
ly, of the mystic. I shall have to con- 
fine myself to Mysticism which is the 
highest and purest form of religion. 

Now, what is mysticism? Without 
trving to give a precise definition, and 
putting it in general terms, it is a 
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unique personal experience wherein the 
mystic comes ‘into direct contact with 
reality. It is an immediate apprehen- 
sion of a higher world. When reality 
reveals itself to the knower different de- 
grees of the personality of the knower 
are involved, depending upon the type 
of reality. Let me illustrate this with 
an example. Suppose you hear a bell 
ringing. Only the sense of hearing is 
invo.ved and there is an end of the 
matter unless, of course, it is, and if you 
know that it is, a dinner bell, when 
your mouth might begin to water; or if 


, you know that it is, as it really is, a call 


for prayer a sense of reverence might 
come upon you. Going a step further, 
suppose you are listening to an address 
by an eminent person or to a piece of 
good music: the whole of your being will 
be involved. Now in the case of a mys- 


"tic experience not only the whole per- 


sonality but more than the ordinary 
faculties are involved. It is therefore 
sometimes described as a mode of 
participation, as against a mere acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. 

Mystic experience is not so rare a 
phenomenon as we are prone to think. 
It is as old as history and as wide- 
spread as humanity. Most of us at 
some time or another have had occa- 
sional and faint glimpses of the mystic 
mood in our solemn moments. For in- 
stance the enjoyment of a piece of 
sublime art, or a lovely sunset can 
“snatch us completely away from all 
that is earthly and elevate and transport 
us to a world more glorious and more 
beautiful.” It is similar experience which 
the most sensitive and imaginative 
among us, the musicians, artists, poets 
and divines, attempt to convey in their 
work. 

As Evelyn Underhill points out it 
appears as though within this human 
frame is locked up a unique and highly 
complicated gadget which receives mes- 
sages from many sources. But most of 
us record only the messages which come 
from our senses; we are unable to attend 
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to and decode the messages that are be- 
ing received from other sources. 

The true religious mystic — I am us- 
ing the word “true” advisedly, and I 
shall refer to true and false mysticism 
in a moment — the true religious mys- 
tic has, so to say, specialized in receiving 
divine messages from a world superior 
to that of phenomena. 

Now mysticism is a much abused 
word. We must, therefore, be very care- 
ful to distinguish genuine mysticism 
from the false and superficial. Fortu- 
nately, we have an unfailing test. The 
quality of the mysticism 1s to be judged 
solely by the type of personality that 
results from it. It should be a perfect 
and integrated personality, not physi- 
cally but mentally, should have a mes- 
sage to celiver and the ability to live 
an active life of love, light and joy. 

It will be interesting to see what 
psychology has to say regarding relig- 
ious mysticism. I must preface this part 
by saying that psychology is a posi- 
tive science and not a normative one. 
Again, it is, comparatively speaking, a 
young science though it has vast poten- 
tialities. It is only recently that it has 
applied itself to a scientific study of 
phenomena. All the same we can safely 
assert that recent experiments and 
study, especially in parapsychology, 
have established beyond doubt the ex- 
istence of such extrasensory perceptions 
and experiences as telepathy, clairvoy- 
ance, precognition, post-cognition, tele- 
kinesis or psychokinesis, etc. They are 
rare, but their existence cannot be 
denied. By admitting this we accept by 
implication, if not explicitly, that the 
mind can communicate with other 
minds, and as acorollary, that the mind 
is independent of matter The brain 
need not be its natural and permanent 
habitat. 

But this admission does not auto- 
matically concede the validity of relig- 
ious experience. In this matter three 
attitudes are possible and three leading 
psychologists, who have made a special 
study of this branch, have taken dif- 
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ferent positions. 

Having studied this phenomenon 
scientifically for the first time, William 
James is definitely of the view that 
there is a supernatural element in relig- 
ious mysticism, “a direct interference 
of God enabling the human intellect to 
know without the normal process of 
sensation and conceptivatism.”’ On the 
other hand Professor Leaba maintains 
that this experience can wholly be ex- 
plained in such psychological terms as 
imitation, auto-suggestion, hetero-sug- 
gestion, etc. Professor Pratt takes the 
middle path. He holds that since psy- 
chology has, so to say, only just entered 
the field and has not yet investigated 
the matter thoroughly, the question of 
divine interference should be left open. 

While I appreciate the view taken up 
by Professor Pratt, I am, however, in- 
clined to believe William James. For 
one thing we cannot be certain that 
psychology can explain everything. Man 
is not a machine and cannot be reduced 
to a formula. Each of us is, in a way, 
an epitome of the history of the human 
race. 

Again psychology is a positive science. 
Even if it were able to explain the 
whole process, it cannot go into the 
question of the value of the knowledge 
gained by that process. Just because a 
personality exhibits certain pathological 
strains we cannot reject its experiences 
offhand. In fact most mystics, though 
physically handicapped and of poor 
health, have strangely enough lived 
long and intensely active lives. It might 
be that God especially chooses such 
sensitive minds as His channel of ex- 
pression. Or it might be that the frail 
human frame cannot withstand the im- 
pact of Divine Reality. If one studies 
the experiences of the great mystics 
deeply, one is bound to find a higher 
type of sanity and a rare coherence 
beneath their apparant abnormalities. 
For have we not always found the 
mystic a person distinguished for integ- 
rity and candour? Are we not aware 
of the amazing fact that though the 
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mystics have had vastly different back- 
grounds, temperaments and intellectual 
equipment, though they have belonged 
to very diverse strata of society, dif- 
ferent ages, climes and faiths, there is 
almost complete unanimity m their ap- 
proach to most of the problems of 
ethics and religion? 

To sum up, then, all the real mystics 
known to history have been active re- 
formists. They heve been fruitful per- 
sonalities who, have given humanity 
potent ideas and dynamic ideals, who 
have often directed wisely the course 
of human history, the onward march of 
the human race. As Aldous Huxley 
points out they are channels through 
which a little knowledge of reality filters 
down into our human universe of igno- 
rance and illusion. “Above all they 
provide us again end again with an un- 
questionable proof of the existence of 
God.” 

In Africa, it seems, there is a tribe 
which, when it travels long distances, 
camps at given intervals, because it be- 
lieves that its soul is accompanying it 
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and. if it were to travel too fast, the 
soul might not be able to keep pace and 
would be lost. I wonder if humanity 
is not now in the same predicament. We 
have progressed too fast. While we have 
gained everything we Seem to have lost 
our soul. It is high time we gave serious 
thocght to this and cried halt to our 
material progress and attended to things 
spiritual. 

Before I conclude I would like to read 
to you one of the prayers of Saint 
Francis which I like most:— 

Lord, make me an instrument of your 
peace; where there is hatied, let me sow love; 
where there is injury, pardon; where there 
is doubt, faith; where there is despair, hope; 
where there is darkness, light; and where 
there is sadness, joy. 

O Divine Master, giant that I may not so 
much seek to be consoled as to console; to 
be understood as to understand, to be loved 
as to love, for it is in giving that we teceive: 
it is in pardoning that we are pardoned, and 
it is -n dying that we are born to ete:nal life. 


HAMEED JAWAID 


A LETTER FROM LONDON 


WaHen the British Prime Minister made 
a journey to Washington to confer for 
the first time with the new American 
President, hopes had been expressed 
that a meeting of the two statesmen 
would eventually lead to a complete 
understanding o? each other’s problems. 
That hope was further strengthened 
when the British Prime Minister re- 
turned to London and told his country- 
men, through the channel of the 
B.B.C.’s television, that he had free, 
frank and intimate discussions with the 
American President. “We did not nego- 
tiate, we simply discussed various mat- 
ters as two good friends,” said Mr. Mac- 
millan, when he was asked whether 
President Kennedy had informed him 


London, April 24th, 1961 


that he no longer wanted the British 
statesman to play the role of the honest 
broker, as he is supposed to have done 
in the days of Eisenhower’s administra- 
tion after the U-2 Spy Plane incident. 

Everyone here, in Parliament, in 
Fleet Street and wherever serious- 
minded people meet in this country, had 
taken for granted that the two states- 
men had opened their hearts to each 
other and agreed not to keep back any- 
thing that would endanger the Western 
Alliance. The report, therefore, from 
American sources that the new Ameri- 
can President had given moral and 
material support to the Cuban exiles in 
Miarai to invade Cuba caused cosider- 
able surprise and annoyance in polit- 
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ical quarters. Was Mr. Macmillan told 
that President Kennedy had blessed the 
activities of the anti-Castro junta to 
the point of military brinkmanship? 
Had the British Prime Minister given 
his consent to sueh an adventure? These 
were the questions raised. But Mr. Mac- 
millan and his spokesman at Admiralty 
House remained silent. They, had no 
answer. 

When ihe ill-advised invasion failed 
in less than seventy-two hours, the 
British newspapers, which had not for- 
gotten America’s role during Eden’s 
Suez crisis, were quick to point out that 
the American President had acted exact- 
ly as Sir Anthony Eden had done at 
that time. Kennedy had neither con- 
sulted nor informed his seniormost 
Western Ally before giving the go- 
ahead signal to anzi-Castroites to march 
on Havana Although John Foster Dul- 
les had publicly condemned Britain at 
the time of the Suez crisis and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had even refused to 
meet Sir Anthony Eden, the British 
Prime Minister did not follow that 
course. Neither he nor any of his Cabi- 
net colleagues puolicly criticized Presi- 
dent Kennedy. In fact, his Government 
found a way out of the difficult situa- 
tion. He took his stard on the fact that 
the matter was being debated in the 
chamber of the United Nations Gener- 
al Assembly and that he did not want 
to prejudice the proceedings of the 
United Nations which had before it 
various resolutions for and against 
President Kennedy and his administra- 
tion. That was indeed a stroke of states- 
manship. 

However, one factor has emerged 
forcibly as a result of America’s failure 
to oust Castro. Many hopes had been 
built round President Kennedy during 
the past three months. His liberal atti- 
tude on many problems had endeared 
him to numerous people in the British 
Isles. His approach to the Laos problem 
was particularly praiseworthy in the 
eves of the British public. Just as he 
was receiving more and more laurels for 
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his determination to create a climate of 
understanding between East and West, 
his prestige suffered a severe blow by 
the unfortunate happenings in Cuba. 

Although nobody here has seriously 
accepted the suggestion of American 
sources that President Kennedy refused 
his Secretary of State, Mr. Dean Rusk’s 
advice to refrain from facilitating an 
attack on Cuba, it is generally beheved 
that President Kennedy and his Cabinet 
were led into action by the Central In- 
telligence Agency, of which the Jate Mr. 
Dulles’s brother, Allen, is the director. 
This Agency has received considerable 
and unflattering publicity in the British 
press. Mr. Allen Dulles is frequently 
reminded in the columns of the British 
newspapers of his poor supply of infor- 
mation at the time of the Korean war, 
of his total unawareness of what was 
“cooking” in Suez and now his bungling 
in Cuba. As a matter of fact one British 
newspaper has renamed his Centra] In- 
telligence Agency, Allen’s Cuban In- 
vasion Agency. 

The British as a race believe in fair 
play. They have not made capital of 
President Kennedy’s temporary misfor- 
tune. In fact they have been warmly 
sympathetic, realizing that he is carry- 
ing the burden bequeathed him by the 
Eisenhower Administration. The same 
trait was noticeable when the news 
reached London that a Russian had 
become the first Spaceman. There were 
tadeed handsome tributes to the Russian 
achievements in the field of science. 
Barring one or two newspapers, which 
are habitually wary of Russian actions, 
the entire British press lauded Russia’s 
contribution to, in their view, the better- 
ment of humanity. And some of the 
Britishers expressed their admiration in 
no uncertain manner — they extended 
a warm invitation to Gagarin to visit 
Britain as their honoured guest. 

Perhaps readers of THE Aryan PATH 
would like to read the following nursery 
rhyme that appeared in a London news- 
paner :— 

Oh, dear! What do I teach my mfant 
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son now? 
Gaga, spaceman, have you any fuel? 
Yes sir, yes sir, three tanks full. 
One for the take-off, one for the moon, 
One for the return trip: PH be back soon. 


Indians in Britain are now exceptionally 
busy arranging various functions to 
celebrate the centenary of Poet 
Rabindranath Tagore. Under the in- 
spiration of Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pan- 
dit and her Mission a very interesting 
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programme befitting the occasion has 
been arranged. The fact that many non- 
Indians are closely identified with these 
celebrations emphasizes Tagore’s repu- 
tation as a true internationalist. Dame 
Sybil Thorndyke, Miss Vera Brittain, 
Miss Dorothy Woodman, Prime Minis- 
ter Macmillan, Lord Pethick-Lawrence, 
Lord Attlee and a host of other British 
men and women are as enthusiastic 
about the Centenary Celebrations as the 
Indians are. 

SUNDER KABADI 


A LEAF FROM A NEPAL DIARY 


[THis Monta Shri Baldoon Dhingra writes of kis short visit to Nepal in connec- 
tion with an anthology of Nepalese writing being brought out with the help of 
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My TRIP TO NEPAL was of an experi- 
mental nature, undertaken to explore 
the possibilities of an anthology of 
Nepalese writing. This project has been 
initiated by Shri Ram Prasad Manan- 
dhar, currently Nepalese Ambassador in 
London and Paris, and uNesco’s aid 
has been sought under the participation 
programme and is under consideration. 
I was eager to disprove a thousand cyn- 
ics’ and sceptics’ view that such a proj- 
ect could not succeed. To produce any- 
thing worth while in Nepal and that in 
English was just not possible, I was 
told. Yet I felt I had to go to Khat- 
mandu with genuine hope and not with 
doubts and misgivings. 

When I introduced the idea at many 
meetings with the intellectuals of Nepal, 
1 found little enthusiasm. No one was 
averse to the idea, but few were really 
enthusiastic about it. Perhaps they were 
slow to warm up. The truth was that 
such an idea had never before been pro- 
posed. In any case, even when the proj- 
ect received the warm support of Visva 
Bandhu Thapa, the new Education 
Minister, the reactions were in general 
friendly but lukewarm. Gradually, how- 
ever, I was able to inject some little 


enthusiasm into the writers when I as- 
sured them their labours would be re- 
warded handsomely. 

As the project is to be launched with 
governmental co-operation, a committee 
with Mr. Thapa as chairman has been 
formed. My plan of the table of con- 
tents has been approved and soon, I 
hope, the band of intellectuals and 
specialists can begin work on their pet 
subjects, be it art, architecture, folklore, 
economics, or Nepal’s cultural and relig- 
ious background, It will be a book on 
living Nepal, Hitherto others have 
spoken for Nepal, at least as far as her 
history is concerned — Sylvain Lévis’s 
book is still the finest on the subject. 
Now Nepal will speak for herself. Much 
more will be learned when some of the 
hundrecs of manuscripts are translated. 
For a long time these have gathered 
dust on the shelves or provided suste- 
nance tec worms Now something may be 
done. As it is a few old MSS. have been 
microfilmed A slow but laudable begin- 
ning. 

Thanks to my friend, Suman, the 
Indian Embassy’s Press and Cultural 
Attaché, I was able to meet writers of 
every hue and complexion. A few 
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brought me pieces already translated 
into English. I was struck most by the 
poet Devkota’s work which, even in 
translation, has a dignity and a quality 
which makes him tower far above the 
rest. Here are aefew lines from his own 
rendering of a poem called “We Nepa- 
lese.” 


We are the still small voice of humanity's 
dove, 

With the Dunphe’s piismatic plumes ot 
fancy. 

We are the scented breath of the Hima- 
layan flowers that grow out of the dust 
of the sages that lie in their Jong sence. 

We are the songsters of the luxuriant 
wilds, 

That tril and warble 

upon the lofty boughs of the world, 
We are the mountain temples of humanity, 
We are the pilots of perpetual peace. 


Nepal is a poor country with a com- 
placent, good-humoured, calm and 
proud people. To some travellers it is 
a Shangri-la, and a haven of peace. 
Many tourists go there because they 
believe it is still undiscovered and mys- 


Dust as we are, the immortal spirit grows 
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terious. Nepal is changing rapidly. In 
some ways the changes, all external, 
baffle the people. They see new things 
taking shape without knowing what to 
make of them. Missions are there to 
help develop the country and new activ- 
ities are on the increase, yet these 
scarcely make a ripple on the surface. 

The new Tribhuvana University had 
its first convocation while I was there. 
Dr. C. D. Deshmukh and I travelled in 
the same plane. I witnessed the whole 
procession, the academic fanfare and 
the array of coloured gowns. I heard 
the Sanskrit hymns and saw the colour- 
ful ceremony. This was followed by an 
address delivered by Dr. Deshmukh in 
a clear and simple language. 

I saw the pagodas of Kathmandu and 
was present on Ram Navmi day to wit- 
ness the sacrifices. I got a picture of 
Kathmandu and of its people and now 
I have some idea of Nepalese life and 
culture I am anxious to read their folk- 
lore, know their proverbs and hear their 
music. 

I returned from Nepal a little be- 
wildered but full of hope. 

BALDOON DHINGRA 


Like harmony in music; there is a dark 
Inscrutable workmanship that reconciles 
Discordant elements, makes them cling together 


In one socicty. 


— WORDSWORTH 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The reaction against the dominance 
of the examination system seems to be 
spreading. Over 15, the report (pub- 
lished in April 1961) to the British 
Council of Churcies by a committee in- 
vestigating secondary and higher edu- 
cation in Britain, emphasizes that the 
fallacious demard for certificates is 
detrimental to the schools. There should 
be more individual attention, a greater 
‘choice of courses, more practical and 
less academic work and a more “‘con- 
temporary” approach to religion. Even 
as regards entrance to universities, it is 
stated, too much is made of academic 
qualifications, wkereas the candidate’s 
character, and qualities “such as a spirit 
of co-operation, leadership, unselfish- 
ness, foresight, and imagination,” ought 
ta be considered as vital needs for any 
responsible career Those who are going 
to take up manual work and skills not 
learned in school, also need equal justice 
and care in theiz education with the 
professional and academic types, and 
indeed, the formez give the teacher the 
harder task. 

The report points out how largely the 
social education of those who enter the 
industrial and commercial field is 
affected by the conditions and character 
of the working community at their 
factory. 


Boys and girls discover. how a working 
community acts together They learn that 
spoiled work is something more than a badly 
written exercise it prevents others from get- 
ting on with their work; it plays a part in 
the reputation of the finished product. 

In many work situations the demands of 
the work as such for accuracy, speed, passing 
on in the way that the next operator can 
most easily pick it up, maintaining one’s tem- 
per, sense of humour, even courage in the 


— —————ends of verse 
And sayings of philosopheis.” 
: HUDIBRAS 





face of irritations and setbacks are educa- 
tonal material. In many places there are 
trained, unacknowledged educators in the full 
meanirg of the word. 


Another aspect of unrecognized social 
education is ın the organization of lei- 
sure activity, in which imaginative 
leadership and tact is vital. One point 
the report makes is that young people 
today — even apart from their natural 
challenge of authority — are more inter- 
ested ın people than in ideas, and to 
them religion is connected with ideas, 
and therefore is not considered as im- 
portant. 

Many of these points may seem ob- 
vious to some people. As far back as 
1889 Mine. Blavatsky was writing 


any real, sound cultivation of the think- 
ing anc reasoning power ...18 simply impos- 
sible while everything has to be judged by 
the resilts as tested in competitive examina- 
tions (The Key to Theosophy) 


and acvocating an education that should 
awaken unprejudiced minds and unselt- 
ish hearts. But these ideals are still far 
from being accepted, and the more fre- 
quently and widely they can be re- 
afirmed, the sooner will come their 
actual practice. 


The National Campaign for the 
Abolition of Capital Punishment, in 
Great Britain, under the leadership of 
Victor Gollancz, noted humanitarian 
and publisher, has begun another active 
phase against the growing demand by 
certain sections of society to bring back 
the death penalty for types of killing 
excluded by the Homicide Act of March 
1957. The Campaign has an impressive 
Committee of Honour, comprising all 
the professions and many varied inter- 
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ests. The first meeting of, what it 
hopes will be, the “final and decisive 
campaign,” beld on April 18th, 1961, in 
the spacious Albert Hall, London, was 
warmly received. Tke Observer (April 
16th) has also” brought out a timely 
analysis of murder in England and 
Wales between the date of the Homi- 
cide Act (March 21st, 1957) and the 
end of 1960. Its objective data, pre- 
sented by Dr. Terence Morris and 
Louis Blow-Cooper, affords an interest- 
ing comparison of fact with “impres- 
sions.” Here are some of the facts given 
(the numbering 1s ours) :— 


1. In spite of some of the things that have 
been said in the Press and Parliament, there 
is no ground for arguing that “murder has 
increased” simply because the total of murders 
has gone up, for so has the population. The 
murder rate has, in fact, remained constant 
for thirty years. 

2. Contrary to the popula: idea that those 
who are murdered are mainly the victims of 
marauding killers in parks and alleyways, 
and of breaking into houses, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of victims are in fact either 
related to, or previously known to, their as- 
sailants Indeed the largest single group of 
killings teke place within the family. 

3. What is striking is that the largest single 
category of motive is that m which mental 
disorder plays a dominant role, the killer’s 
behaviour can make sense only in terms of 
psychopathy or psychosis ..It would not 
be unreasonable to say that at least 50 per 
cent of murderers who stand their trial suffei 
from some mental disorder. [Nearly 65 per 
cent if one adds the suspects who commit 
suicide before trial ] 

4, Strong pressure has been brought to bear 
on the Government to make “sex” murders 
in particula: punishable with the death sen- 
tence.... Of the 471 indictments for capital 
or nen-capital murder, twenty-four cases in- 
volved a murder after a sexual assault 
[But of these] There were... only six cases 
in nearly four years where a conviction for 
murder was brought in against an accused 
with no obvious indications of mental ab- 
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normahty ... In fact, the potential “sexual 
killer,” ın so far as that term has any useful 
clinical or legal meaning, is one of the least 
lıkely among murderers to be deterred by the 
capital penalty or indeed to suffer it ın any 
event. 

5 ... before 1957 a successful plea of insanity 
always resulted ın committal to Broadmoor 
— essentially a treatment institution, whereas 
since 1957 many of those who successfully 
pleaded diminished responsibility were not 
dealt with as being in need of mental treat- 
ment, i 


The authors emphasize the absurdity 
of recognizing the diminished respon- 
sibility and yet simply imprisoning the 
person without treatment. “Society has 
an. obligation to treat these prisoners as 
far as is possible, and not leave them 
mentally to deteriorate.” It is impos- 
sible to give the figures, etc., on which 
the above statements are based, but the 
article and other material is being 
published in pamphlet form by The 
Observer. The authors have done a 
valuable piece of work. i 


The categorical statement that the 
Government did not propose to give up 
its policy of prohibition, made by the 
Minister of State for Home Affairs, Shri 
B. N. Datar, in Parliament recently, is 
nol only welcome but timely, partic- 
ularly when one notices a dangerous 
trend since Independence among 
Indians towards drinking to excess. 
Shri Datar (according to a report in 
The Statesman, Delhi), said that 


the Government was bound by the Directive 
Principles of the Constitution and it was the 
policy of the Government to see that prohi- 
bition was introduced in all States “to the 
fullest extent ” Ceitain States, he added, had 
some difficulties in the implementation of the 
prohibition policy, and the Government was 
considering the :ecommendations of the Pio- 
hibition Committee in this regard. 


Mahatma Gandhi, the Father of the 
Nation, had oftentimes warned its 
people 
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not to be deceived by the specious argument 
that India must not be made sober by com- 
pulsion and that those who wish to drink 
must have facilities provided for them The 
State does not cater for the vices of its peo- 
ple. We do not provide facilities for thieves 
to indulge in their propensity for thieving 


Many such extracts from Gandhiji’s 
writings can be quoted to illustrate his 
ardent plea for prohibition, for he held 
drink to be “more damnable than thiey- 
ing and perhaps even prostitution” as 
he felt that it was often the parent of 
both. He once said:— 


If I was appointed dictator for one hour for 
all India, the first thing I would do would 
be to close without compensation all the 


Despite tardy measures on the official 
level, it is refreshing to note that much 
good work has been done not only 
against the evil of drink but also against 
illicit distillation by several youth and 
women organizations in the country. 
Experience shows that constant friendly 
contact, brotherly advice and construc- 
tive assistance by earnest workers have 
strengthened the addict to get out of 
the evil habit. This is illustrated by a 
news report in The Times of India 
(Delhi), which states: — 


Heads of 70 families in the Andha Mughal 
Colony in Delhi took a solemn oath not to 
brew or drink liquor They proclaimed to an 
excited crowd that they would forsake the 
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liquor shops. 


It is regrettable to note that not 
much progress has been made in this 
regard. Apart from the improvement in 
the moral and social fields to be ex- 
pected from complete abstinence from 
alcohol, its benefits in the material 
sphere are no less, if the latest statistics 
are any indication. It is stated that the 
total excise revenue flowing from liquor 
consumption is Rs. 400 million, and 
that the total annual drink bill is 
Rs. 1,400 million. Evidently, total pro- 
hibition would save the country more 
than a thousand million rupees, which 
could be fruitfully diverted to develop- 
ment schemes and national reconstruc- 
tion programmes. 


path cf crime and live as law-abiding citizens. 
They nave so far earned thei: livelihood from 
illicit distillation. Eleven of them — erstwhile 
“ring-leaders” — later came to the dais one 
by one with folded hands and bowed to Mr. 
Morarji Desai as the Finance Munister put 
tilak marks on their foreheads and said 
“May God bless you and give you strength!” 


This farewell to crime seems to be as 
remarkable and revolutionary as the 
surrender of dacoits to Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave not long ago, for, as the report 
adds:— 


Both symbolize a radical, 1evolutionary 
change of heart Both prove that the innate 
goodness in man is sure to triumph over evil, 
if given encouragement, guidance and support 
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Point out the “Way” — however dimly, 
and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

—The Votce of the Silence 
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FETTERS OF DESTINY 


[Wa reprint the following editorial from Tae Aryan Pars, April 1934. 
—Eb. | 
THE SEEDS OF DESTINY develop from within without, in the soil of our 
civilization. This implies country, race, family. The Soul with its seeds 
is not born into a particular family, country or race by accident or by 
chance. It is attracted to its own circumstances and surroundings. What 
we call obstacles arising from our circumstances are but the necessary 
resistances offered by the soil to the seeds of destiny. This teaching that 
our circumstances, our bodily and other limitations, are our own self- 
made destiny, has been wrongly applied and large numbers of people, in 
the name of contentment and resignation, sit down with folded arms 
and say: “Karma, Kismet, Fate!” There is truth in the charge levelled 
against India, that its present fallen condition is largely due to the 
misunderstanding and the misapplication of this doctrine of Karma or 
destiny. Such an attitude is wrong because it overlooks the aspect of 
present exertion, self-choice and use of free will. And that brings us to 
the very important practical teaching — the central teaching of our 
subject: DESTINY MANIFESTS ITSELF IN TERMS OF EXERTION. 

In our destiny we have good and bad aspects, strong and weak 
forces. These aspects and forces precipitate themselves in our lives 
through our present actions. It is possible to starve out the evil forces 
of destiny by abstaining from evil actions in the present. It is also possi- 
ble to bring out the beneficent forces and aspects by the performance of 
righteous actions. Exertion and destiny are like positive and negative 
electricity; exertion is positive, destiny is negative. At any given 
moment, in any particular situation, the descent of fate depends on 
what we choose to do now, and how we exert ourselves to fulfil that 
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choice. Withcut present action past destiny cannot show itself. Hour 
by hour, in act after act, we make a canal for the good waters of destiny 
to flow into. Similarly, hour by hour, we can build a dam to prevent the 
dirty waters cf destiny from drowning us. This philosophical principle 
is highly practical and on its understanding and correct application 
depends the answer to our question — How can a man defeat his destiny? 

All men and women instinctively recognize that they must do 
righteous deecs — unselfish, and kindly and just; and yet they are not 
able to act thus. Selfishness, egotism, greed overpower us. The sins of 
omission and commission are numerous as well as varied. We saw that 
our destiny hes two aspects, good and evil, and has three constituents, 
mind, character and body. Our present exertion must be in connection 
with these three things and also must have a dual aspect. We must 
commit good acts; we must omit evil ones; thus we make room for 
the good aspect of destiny to manifest, and prevent the expression of 
the evil aspect. But both these process2s of commission and omission 
must be deliberate. We must deliberately eschew wrong; equally delib- 
erately must we do right. And these two deliberate actions must be in 
reference to the three seeds of mind, character and body. 

This brings us to the exercise to be daily done: not spasmodically 
but regularly, with the purpose ever kept in view. the defeat of evil 
destiny. Three fetters have to be broken: three ornaments have to be 
secured. The fetters of mind, character and body are acts to be omitted; 
the ornaments are acts to be committed. The fetters are for the thieves 
of Nature, the ornaments for her Kings. Many are the thieves of 
Nature; people like ourselves are neither thieves nor Kings; we fear 
the robber and seek the royal company. What are these fetters and 
ornaments? 

The fetter of the mind is its disposition to continue as a prisoner 
of Kama — desires and passions. Our cravings and ambitions imprison 
our minds, nay more, exploit them. The ambition of the man of busi- 
ness imprisons and exploits his mind; our fears and hopes, our loves 
and hates, act as heavy chains on our mind, and disable its returning 
to the freedom of its own estate. The soul must ixstil into the mind 
courage to fight and defeat the enemy of passions and desires; for that 
purpose the mind must be made to recognize its abject slavery to 
desires and passions. We must present the mind with the shining jewels 
of divine ideas — noble, liberal and cosmic. Of these shining jewels of 
high thoughts a crown must be made, for our mind must be the crown 
of the Soul who is the King. Hence daily study, constant company of 
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high thoughts and liberal ideas, association with holy and learned men, 
are necessary. 

The fetter of character is the sense of possession inherent in most 
people. Not only the wicked, are greedy and competitive; the good 
also are charged with that feeling of greed. The ornament of character 
is philanthropy. Fight and defeat your sense of possession by cultivat- 
ing philanthropy. But do not misunderstand; it is not the giver of 
money only who is a philanthropist, often he is not! The real philan- 
thropist begins with thoughtfulness and good will in small affairs. Per- 
sonal attention to the woes and difficulties of others, personal help 
rendered, personal advice given — in such seemingly small acts of good 
will the true philanthropist is born. To write a cheque from our sur- 
plus funds is easy enough; to think and feel for our neighbour is very 
dificult. Philanthropy is the ornament of character. If the mind is the 
crown of the Soul, philanthropy is the sceptre. The authority of the 
King 13 never in the rod of punishment, but in the wand of philan- 
thropy. Withovt philanthropy we cannot be just, for then justice is 
robbed of mercy. 

The fetter of the body is in its personal separative aspect, with 
which we identify ourselves. People say, “I am a man,” “I am a 
woman” — we are not; we are Souls, human Souls; or “I am Hindu or 
Parsi, I am Indian or European,” and so on — this it is that makes the 
fetter of the body, a hard iron chain very difficult to break. That is 
taking a personal view of the body. How shall we defeat the destiny of 
the body? By cleansing it of all its personal separative tendencies; by 
clothing it in the royal robe of humanism. Our body is first and foremost 
a human body, not an animal rupa. To be human we must be humane. 
To don the robe of humanism, that.is the third thing we must do. 

And now we have answered the question — How can man defeat 
his own destiny? By fulfilling it. 

Make of your body a human body; have philanthropy and good 
will as the basis of your character; fill your mind with great ideas 
which have ever moved men and masses of men to righteousness. Thus 
we defeat the evil destiny and fulfil our dharma — to be human, to be 
man. 

Our heritage is royalty. Forgetting that, we have become exiles 
from our spiritual kingdom, we have become untouchables, eating the 
carrion of pride, living in the filth of selfishness, greed and fear. But, 
untouchables as we are, if we take courage, we see that there are the 
Royal Fathers of the Race, the Compassionate Sages who encourage us, 
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inspire us, to walk out of our present degradation into the joy of knowl- 
edge, of altruism, of brotherhood. So let us all endeavour to defeat our 
destiny by fulfilling it. Let us never forget that in the midnight darkness 
of failure there is the herald of the dawn of success. Feel the power of 
Royalty within your heart and triumph will be yours. ° 


THE MANY-COLOURED COAT 


I wear an ever-weaving coat 

Of many-coloured dye, 

The seams renew themselves with light 
When threads unravelled lie. 

The colours fox those casua. ones 
Who think, if think they do, 

That no one sound can wear a coat 

As varied as I do. 

Yet in the open pockets of 

My different-coloured coat 

Lie separate kindred wonders 

Seen and thought, ashore, afloat 

From revelations of infinite 

Mind that wrought the plan 

Of sacrifice and mystery 

Interpreted by man 

Some thousand, thousand yeers before 
The clear two-thousand span 

Which brought to earth the nearest 
Revelation made to man. 


And so I listen to the words 
Of minds of varied hue, 
The Christ-love, the convivial, and 
The bodhisattva too, 
For the variegated pebble, thought, 

veflects in every race 
A many-coloured mantle from 
The Maker’s time and space. 

—QODETTE TCHERNINE 


THE “WAY” IN ISLAM 


[Dr. A. J. Arberry, M.A., Litt.D., F.B.A., is Sir Thomas Adams Pro- 
feasor of Arabic at the University of Cambridge and a distinguished 
authority on Persian and Arabic literature and the whole subject of Near 
and Middle Eastern culture generally. He is the author of a large number 
of books on Persian and Arabic literature, religion and culture, the latest 
being Classical Persian Literature (1958) and Oriental Essays (1960). 

To Tas Aryan Partu he is an old and esteemed friend, and with this 
richly substantiated account of the image of the “Way” in Islam he adds 
to a long list of scholarly contributions. 

The image of the “Way” is a central one in many mystical traditions. 
The Teacher has always explainéd to the disciple: “Without moving, 
O holder of the bow, is the travelling in this road.”—Eb.] 


I 


“Mystics of every race and creed,” writes Professor R. A. Nicholson, 
- “have described the progress of the spiritual life as a journey or a pil- 
grimage.” This statement is particularly true of Islam and that for very 
good reasons. Islam, of course, had its origin among a nomad people, to 
whom life was in the nature of things one long journey. The poets of 
ancient Arabia delighted to describe their difficult travels through the 
inhospitable desert; they took as their point of departure some tem- 
porary halt at a deserted encampment, which reminded them that others 
had passed that way before them, friends in whose society they had 
once taken joy, and who were perhaps taken from them for ever. Cen- 
turies later we find the same theme used by a Sufi mystic in the opening 
sequence of his poem of rapture as he calls to mind the lost delight of 
union with the Divine Beloved; so Ibn-al Farid of Cairo (d. 1235) 
declares (as R. A. Nicholson renders him) :— 


Where lote trees o’er the valley cast their shade 
The frenzied lover strayed. 

Alone with thoughts confusing 

Which love put in his brain, 

He lost and in his losing 

Found the way again. 


But I go ahead of my programme; we must begin at the beginning. 
In the first Sura of the Koran the Muslim finds that God has put into 
his mouth a prayer for guidance:— 


Praise belongs to God, the Lord of all Being, 
the All-merciful, the All-compassionate, 
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the Master of the Day of Doom. 

Thee only we serve; to Thee alone we pray for succour. 
Guide us in the straight path, 

the path of those whom Thou hast blessed, 

not of those against whom Thou art wrathful, . 
nor of those who are astray. 


The word used here is strat, which the Arabs took over from the 
Latin stratum. The “straight path” became synonymous for the godly 
life in Islam; it had no particularly mystical significance. 

There is a second word for “way” in the Koran: sabil or, more 
specifically, sabsl Allah. 


Go forth, light and heavy! Struggle in God’s way 
with your possessions and your selves; that is better 
for you, did you know. 


So in Sura 9:41 the believers are urged to fight the good fight; but 
for the immediate audience it was a summons to a literal battle, a Holy 
War against the unbelievers. The picture conjured up was of warriors 
riding out at dawn to engage the forces of God’s enemies; the desert 
tract was the path along which they would journey, the goal a dusty 
battlefield. And already in the Koran the phrase f7 sabzl Allah came to 
be understood metaphorically “for the sake of God.” “And expend in 
the way of God” — in Sura 2:191 the faithful are commanded in these 
words to be charitable in the cause of religion. This again, then, was 
not the “way” of the Mohammadan mystic. 

When the Sufis looked for a word to describe their own peculiar 
“way,” they chose a third term which occurs very rarely in the Koran: 
tariqa. In Sura 20:104 the righteous are described es “the justest of 
them in the way.” In Sura 72:16 the wish is expressed: “Would they 
but go straight on the way.” It is interesting to observe that etymo- 
logically taréga is connected with mttraga, “hammer”; the path along 
which the Muslim mystic made his way had been hammered true and 
straight by many feet. 

But that is enough of philology; it has been established that every 
Muslim is on a journey. There was one particular journey which all 
hoped to make before the earthly life was over — the journey to Mecca. 
The Pilgrimage stands with prayer, fasting and almsgiving among the 
very Pillars of Islam. The ordinary pilgrim sets out from his native 
place upon the road leading to Kaaba; each day’s progress ended at a 
temporary halt, a manzil, where he found food and refreshment before 
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proceeding on the next stage. Similarly, the spiritual pilgrim on his 
journey passed by many stages, of which more hereafter. The ordinary 
pilgrim, if he was wise, would join a caravan heading for Mecca, or at 
all events going in that direction, and the caravan set out under the 
direction of an*experienced leader who had often been that way before; 
the spiritual pilgrim had equal need of a trusty guide. “He must be a 
man of rectitude who has traversed all the hills and dales of the Path” 
— that is the prescription of Hujwiri, eleventh-century author of the 
oldest Persian manual of Sufism. In Arabic such a guide was called 
shaikh, in Persian pir — both words signify an old man, old in godly 
wisdom if not in years. The pir-i-Mughan of Hafiz, his “Magian elder,” 
in the Bacchic symbolism of which, like a true Persian, he was so fond, 
was precisely such a man:— 


Within love’s caravanserai 

What brief security have I? 

When momently the bell doth cry, 

“Bind on your loads: the hour is nigh!” 


Let wine upon the prayer-mat flow, 
And if the taverner bids so, 

Whose wont is on this road to go 

Its ways and manners well doth know. 


It was the same metaphor of the Journey which al-Ansari of Herat 
(d. 1088) had in mind when he wrote his brief manual of the spiritual 
life at the request of certain fagirs of his native city; he therefore en- 
titled it Mandézil al-sd’irin (The Travellers’ Stages). He began by quot- 
ing the saying of Abū Bakr al-Kattani (d. 939): “Between God and 
His servant are a thousand stations of light and darkness.” The word 
translated as “station” is magdm, which came to acquire a special 
technical meaning in Sufi writings. The tenth-century author Abū Nasr 
al-Sarraj looks into the Koran to find its primitive connotation, and is 
able to cite two contexts. In Sura 14:17 God is addressing His ancient 
Messengers:— 


Then cid their Lord reveal unto them: 

“We wil surely destroy the evildoers, 

And We will surely make you to dwell 

In the land after them — that, for him 

Who fears My station and fears My threat.” 


Commentators explain “My station” as meaning man’s standing 
before God on the Day of Judgment. The other Koranic passage quoted 
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by al-Sarraj is Sura 37:164, which is similarly glossed: “None of us 1s 
there, but has known a station.” 

This is as may be: personally I am inclined to see another reference 
in the use of this term. In Sura 2:118-9 God is recalling the institution 
of the Pilgrimage:— : 

And when We appointed the House ta be 
a place of visitation for the people, 
and a sanctuary, 


and:— 


Take to yourselves Abraham’s station 
for a place of prayer. 


The Maqam Ibrahim as described by A. J. Wensinck is “a little 
building, a kind of pagoda” standing between the arch opposite the 
north-west wall of the Kaaba and the Kaaka itself. “In it is kept a stone, 
on which Ibrahim is said to have stood at the building of the Ka’ba.” 
On the outer pavement of the Holy Shrine are three other small build- 
ings, also called magdéms, named after three of the four orthodox schools 
of Muslim jurisprudence, where pilgrims stand to perform the ritual 
prayer before proceeding to kiss the Black Stone. Is it not feasible that 
these maqgdms and the purpose they serve suggested it to the Sufis to 
call their “stations” on the way to God bv the same term? This con- 
jecture is given further plausibility when we bear in mind that, accord- 
ing to Sufi theory, the “stations” can be acquired and mastered by one’s 
own efforts, as distinct from the “states” (ahwal, sing hal) which are 
(in R. A. Nicholson’s words) “spiritual feelings and dispositions over 
which a man has no control.” 

Abū Bakr al-Kattani, as we have seen, reckoned that there were “a 
thousand stations of light and darkness” between God and His servant. 
Not all Sufis would agree with him; the textbooks vary in their enu- 
meration and definitions, but none approaches anything like this total. 
In my little manual Sufism I have given the list established by al-Qu- 
shairi (d. 1079); it comes to something like forty, as compared with the 
more modest seven of al-Sarraj. The catalogue of the latter runs thus: 
repentance, abstinence, renunciation, poverty, patience, trust in God 
and satisfaction. Hujwiri and al-Qushairi agreed that the first station 
was repentance, which in spiritual terms would be equivalent to the 
thram of the ordinazy pilgrim, his putting on the white robe and enter- 
ing into the state of consecration and ritual purity; it is a sign of merit 
to perform this act at the very beginning of the journey to Mecca, 
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though most pilgrims postpone it until they actually approach the sacred 
territory of the precincts. In al-Ansari’s scheme, however, repentance is 
the second of the stations. 

Since the Mandzil .al-sd’irin has not been used in any previous ac- 
count of the Sufi Way, I propose now to devote some time to analyzing 
this important and influential text, whose author, for all the formalism 
he displays in it, was undoubtedly himself a sincere and practising mys- 
tic. I would remind you that he was the author also of a beautiful Per- 
sian book of litanies, the Munajét, in which he recorded his personal 
meditations. 


O Generous, Who bounty givest! 

O Wise, Who sins forgivest! 

O Eternal, Who to our senses comest not near! 

O One, Who art in essence and quality without peer! 

O Powerful, Who of Godhead worthy art! 

O Creator, Who showest the way to every erring heart] 

To my soul give Thou of Thy own spotlessness, 

and to my eyes of Thy own luminousness; 

And unto us, of Thy bounty and goodness, whatever may be best 
make Thou that Thy bequest! 


For al-Ansari the beginning of the Way was an awakening, and the 
call came from God. 

“Say: ‘I give you but one admonition, that you stand unto God....’” 
So God spake in the Koran 34:45. The “standing with God” was an 
“awakening cut of the slumber of heedlessness,” this being “the first 
enlightenment of the servant’s heart.” It was the beginning of the begin- 
ning, accomplished altogether in ten stages: awakening, repentance, 
self-examination, conversion, meditation, recollection, holding fast (to 
God), fleeing (from all else but God), self-discipline and attentive 
listening (to God’s voice). 

Having completed his preliminary training, the disciple finds him- 
self confronted by ten gates through which he must successively pass. 
The first is grief —over past shortcomings and wasted opportunities, 
over preoccupation with mundane cares that separated the soul from 
God. The elect, however, do not grieve; as the Koran 35:31 tells us:— 


And they shall say, “Praise belongs to God who has put away all sorrow 
from us. Surely our Lord is All-forgiving, All-thankful.” 


After grief comes fear—fear of the Wrath to Come and, in the 
higher degree, fear of the Majesty of God. This is followed by anxiety 
: : 
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over the soufs progress, a safeguard against spiritual pride, which leads 
naturally into humility: — 


Tg it not time that the hearts of those 

Who believe should be humbled to the 
Remembrance of God and tie Truth which 
He has sent down...? 


So spake God in the Koran 57:15. The humble worshipper will be 
submissive before God, and will acquire a supreme indifference to the 
judgment of men, whether they praise or blame him. Next in the second 
phase of development is enunciation, then abstinence, then devotion as 
required by tha Koran 73:8: “And remember the Name of thy Lord, and 
devote thyself unto Him very devoutly.” , 

The servant thus cuts himself off completely from mundane pleasures 
and ambitions He puts away fear, and is ready to place all his hope in 
God. The Koren 33:21 declares: “You have had a good example in God’s 
Messenger for whosoever hopes for God and the Last Day....” 

Hope engenders yearning, the last gate through which the devotee 
must persevere in his journey. 

His further progress depends now upon practical godliness, which 
falls into the parts: observance, watchfulness, reverence, sincerity, in- 
tegrity, rectituce, trust, self-committal and absolute confidence. His rela- 
tions with God having thus been put on a firm foundation, he is able to 
perfect his character-training; he passes through the stations of patience, 
satisfaction, gratitude, shame, truthfulness, unselfishness; godly-dis- 
position, lowliness, chivalrousness and relaxation. The last two of these 
ten characteristics are of particular value in putting the spiritual travel- 
ler right in his dealings with his fellow men; he has acquired a serene 
cheerfulness which expresses itself in a broad benevolent charity towards 
all God’s creatures, so that he is secure against any fears of anxieties 
from that quarter which might intervene between him and his Creator. 

He resumes nis journey free to devote himself to the ultimate object 
of his high adventure. Ten more stations bring him to the completion 

of the first half o? the Way: firm purpose, true resolve, unqualified desire, 

godly moderation, sure certainty, intimacy, remembrance, poverty, a 
consequent spiritual wealth and the ineffable privilege of being desired 
by God. The traasformation from being a seeker to being one who is 
sought is well illustrated by some verses of the Abi’ Abd Allah al-Baragi 
which are quoted in al-Kalabadhi’s Doctrine of the Sufis:— 


The seeker’s heart is based in purity, 
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And passion leads his steps in every glen; 
Along whatever vale his course may be, 
His only refuge is the Lord of men. 
He paid with purity, and purely paid, 
* And pureness to his heart a lantern brought. 
His seeking was upon the Seeker stayed: 
Thrice-blessed is the Seeker who is sought! 


Having sought God with utter and complete devotion, the pilgrim can 
apply to himself the wonderful words which God addressed to Moses 
when He had proved him and found him faithful (the Koran 20:43): 
“T have chosen thee for My service.” 

In al-Ansari’s map of the heavenward road, the next reach traverses 
ten valleys, each having its own name and configuration. Another more 
famous account of the spiritual journey, ‘Attar’s Bird Parltament, was 
to tell of seven valleys—as Edward FitzGerald put it:— 


And first the vale of search an endless Maze, 

Branching into innumerable Ways 

All courting Entrance: but one right: and this 

Beset with Pitfall, Gulf, and Precipice, 

Where Dust is Embers, Air a fiery Sleet, 

Through which with blinded Eyes and bleeding Feet 
The Pilgrim stumbles. ... 


The prosaic catalogue of al-Ansari records no such terrors: his valleys 
are called goodness, knowledge, wisdom, vision, intuition, reverence, 
inspiration, calm, tranquillity and holy aspiration. 


A. J. ARBERRY 
(To be concluded) 


Waca wilt thou choose, O thou of dauntless heart? The Samtan of 
“Eye Doctrine,” fourfold Dhyana, or thread thy way through Paramitas, 
six in number, noble gates of virtue leading to Bodhi and to Prajna, 
seventh step of Wisdom? 

The rugged Path of fourfold Dhyana winds on uphill. Thrice great 
is he who climbs the lofty top. 

The Paramita heights are crossed by a still steeper path. 


—The Voice of the Silence 


THE SOCIAL THOUGHT OF HALI 


[Sayy Attar Husar Panreatt, poetically styled Halı, was a pupil of 
the famous Ghalib. Influenced greatly by Sir Sayyid Ahmed Khan, who 
started the great movement of reform and liberalism im Ifidia, Hali at- 
tempted through his poetry to make the Muslims of his time conscious 
of their true social and cultural heritage. 

Dr. Fatima Shuja’at, who has obtained a diploma in Social Welfare 
from Stockholm and is now a lecturer in Sociology at the Osmania Uni- 
versity, Hyderabad, writes in this article of Hali’s concern with the 
many social problems of his day and his zeal as a social reformer—Eb. | 


— 


BEFORE WE GO INTO THE DETAILS of Hali’s social thought we shall 
examine briefly the conditions prevalent in the period of his philo- 
sophical development. As Professor Ellwood says:— 


Social thinking arises when the institutions and customs of the past no 
longer work well, perhaps break down, and have to be replaced by new 
adjustments, new values, which result in new customs and institutions. 


The great historical upheaval of 1857, commonly known as the 
“Mutiny,” but in reality the first struggle for independence from alien 
domination, considerably affected social thinking in India. When the 
revolt ended in disaster the remnants of the Moghul empire vanished 
and the Muslims lost whatever little power they had possessed. Condi- 
tions among them degenerated and they found themselves unable to 
cope with the new social currents. They could not acquire Western 
education, for the Muslim theologians of the day held English schools 
in contempt and branded them as “Mujhalas’ (places of ignorance). 
At this moment a few Muslims came forward with a resolute mind and 
heart to adjust as best as they could their life to the new conditions. 
Among them Sir Sayyid Ahmed Khan’s name deserves priority. These 
enlightened few grieved deeply over the decadence of the Muslim 
society, the ruin of their wealthy empire and the loss of their political 
power. They real.zed that 1t was absolutely essential for the Muslims 
to adjust themselves to the changing conditions. They, therefore, ad- 
vocated not only Western education but also new ways of life intro- 
duced into India with the establishment of the East India Company. 

In spite of his 2arlier religious and non-worldly inclinations, Hali 
was so influenced bv Sir Sayyid Ahmed Khan’s views that, responding 
to the need of the moment, he became an active reformist. This makes 
it possible to distinguish two distinct phases in the development of 
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Hali’s thought. During the first period of his literary life, which covers 
his early twenties, his genius was dwarfed by the traditional and styl- 
ized poetry of the day. The conventional ghazals he wrote are, however, 
of considerable literary value and ideologically significant. 

Coming into close contact with Sir Sayyid Ahmed Khan, Hali be- 
came increasing_y aware of the deplorable social conditions of the Mus- 
lims and apprehensive about the decadent Muslim society and the 
social and political annihilation towards which it was drifting. The 
extraordinary change in Hali’s thought found expression in the epoch- 
making long poem, “The Ebb and Flow of Islam,” popularly known 
as the ““Musaddas.” This poem reveals unusual creative imagination 
and sound common sense. However, since Hali’s social thought is most- 
ly concerned with practical problems, we shall deal first with Halt’s 
ideas on education. 

Hah believed that education was very essential for Indians and 
had become especially so for the Muslims since they had ceased to be 
members of the ruling class. Their political downfall had resulted in 
a harsh and abrupt deterioration and general decay. Education was in 
the context of the times no longer just a cultural adornment; it had 
become a necessity and a means of becoming efficient and achieving 
equality and respect. He laid particular emphasis on education in the 
professional and agricultural spheres. While fully realizing its immense 
importance and utility, he saw its limitations. In this connection he 
reasoned and came to the same conclusions as many social scientists, 
‘namely, that non-utilitarian education had been given too much im- 
portance. Education was not always an absolute blessing, for often it 
gave young people false notions about their status. Hah in his 
“Mussaddas” says that it would have been far better if these people 
were not educated at all, for filled with their own superiority, they look 
down upon professions other than government posts. Perhaps, these 
people, Hali says, might have done well in trade or other professions, 
had they not acquired false and irrational ideas. Humorously, rather 
sarcastically, Hali defines this kind of education as compounded ig- 
norence and the university as a factory for the production of mere 
clerks. 

Hah, however, urged the importance of an education that would 
socialize the individual and at the same time develop his personal 
character. A good education would do more to lend nobility to a man’s 
character than mere birth or heritage. Like Aristotle Hali laid stress 
on doth knowledge and morality. Education should not only develop 
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the latent abilities of a man but also enable him to lead a virtuous 
life and to achieve a higher ideal of morality. 

One of the developed aspects of Hali’s social thought is his ideas 
relating to religion. Though early in life Halh’s beliefs were narrow- 
mindedly and fanatically orthodox later he seems to have differentiated 
between the tenets of Islam and those excrescences that had taken root 
among the Muslims. He saw for himself how far the Muslims had 
digressed from the simplicity of Islam and the teachings of the Quran. 
He enumerates interesting superstitions:— 


While drinking water bare-headed, one should place one’s hand on the 
head. One should never visit anyone on Wednesdays. A bride’s dress should 
be sewn by seven women whose husbands are alive. If you get hiccups 
somebody is thinking of you. The 3rd, 13th, 23rd and 28th are evil dates. 


According to the teachings of Islam Hali believed in an omni- 
potent divine power, whose supreme sovereignty could not be ques- 
tioned. He, therefore, raised his voice against pseudo-religionism, 
shrine-worship and stupid customs and usages. The blind reverencing 
of Imams, Wals and Sufis had become an important feature in Muslim 
social and religious thought and life. The veneration given to them did 
not follow from any real merit but varied with the extent of ignorance 
arnong their followers. Popular belief had made them mediators be- 
tween the people and God. The common people as well as the educated 
classes looked upon them as a source of blessing, capable of mirac- 
ulous healing powers in the case of physical diseases and spiritual con- 
solation in the matter of mental worries. Seeking to resolve the incon- 
eruities between the true spirit of Islam and the collective behaviour 
of the Muslims, Hali advised the followers of Islam not to beseech 
help from anybody except God, who is "The King of all kings.” He 
warned -people not to be carried away by their emotions and sentiments. 
Hali quoted the teachings of the holy Prophet bringing home 
the simplicity of Islam and also that the essence of religion was the 
preservation of high moral virtues. 

In an age characterized by religious fanaticism, Hali revealed a 
rare philosophical bent of mind and great philosophic vision. His con- 
cern with sceptical ideas can be traced to his study of the works of the 
sceptical-minded and agnostic Persian poets like Omar Khayyam. 
Why, for instance, he questioned, was the universe created? When 
was it created? How is one responsible for “good” and “evil?” Why 
is there so much misery, ignorance, hatred, crime, disease, warfare, in- 
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gratitude, selfishness and so on, especially under an omnipotent and 
merciful God? Hali frankly admitted that neither the theologian nor 
the physicist, in spite of perpetual searching, had ever found a satis- 
factory answer. “In spite of the fact that man has been able to discover 
many facts and laws from the earth as well as from the water, the 
mysteries of nature are eternally hidden.” 

Hali’s approach to religion was both practical and utilitarian. He 
believed in the basic simplicity of religion and its great potentiality 
as a moral force. He rated a man’s moral qualities and character much 
higher than his beliefs. Indeed he was so advanced in this particular 
view that he refused to consider one’s duty to God comprised merely 
prayers, holy pilgrimages and fasting; it was rather the fulfilment of 
one’s duty to mankind. He openly stated that no religious formality 
was of any value unless one was sympathetically inclined to humanity. 
He even went so far as to make the revolutionary statement that the 
pilgrimage to the holy Kaaba must follow, not precede, the pilgrimage 
in India, namely social and welfare work for one’s countrymen. The 
essence of religion, according to Hali, was goodwill to all. 

As regards the welfare of women, Hali’s ideas relating to marriage 
deserve attention. His views on marriage seem to be decades ahead of 
his contemporaries. He emphasizes that compatibility of temperament 
and the social and moral characteristics of the two people should be 
the deciding factors and not the economic wealth, the geographical 
proximity or even their racial characteristics. In a poem “Betion Ki 
Nisbat” (The Betrothal of Daughters), in his Diwan-e-Halt, he de- 
nounces the general practice in the Muslim community of marrying a 
daughter into a well-to-do household, noted for its family honour, 
Irrespective of the inclinations, attitudes and interests of the young 
people. He further expands his views in “Chup ki Dad” (Tribute to 
Silence). In this famous poem Hali foresees that the education and 
advancement of women is essential for the development of the country. 
He rallies womanhood therefore to assert itself, play its role, and claim 
its rightful position in society. 

In “Munajat-e-Bewa” (Widow’s Plaint) Hali describes the pitiable 
condition of an Indian widow, who is stigmatized on the death of her 
husband, is considered a burden and often ill-treated. A widow has 
no status in society at all. Although religion and law do not forbid 
widow remarriage, social pressure, customs and traditions prevent her 
from doing so. Besides she is forbidden to participate in auspicious 
ceremonies like a marriage lest she bring ill luck. She is closely watched 
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for any untoward behaviour and readily condemned. 

Hah, however, conforms to the purely Indian social tradition of 
keeping women in purdah. He feels society will not lose anything if 
women remair segregated from the society of men, so long as they have 
opportunities to attend to the work of the household ‘and to tend to 
their children, for which they have a natural aptitude. To support his 
views he says that this would prevent any unnecessary suspicion among 
men who are not accustomed to non-purdah, and at the same time this 
seclusion would naturally bring the women closer to their husbands 
and children. In one of his essays “Jitemas bekhidmat-e-Bradaran-e- 
Watan Motaliig-e-Masla-e-H1jab” (An Appeal to Brother Citizens 
Concerning the Problem of Purdah) Hali in fact defends this pattern 
of? culture; which, according to him, the society must uphold. He could 
not foresee that changing conditions and the education of women would 
outdate this system. l 

Hah had a realistic attitude towards the beggar problem. He traced 
the cause of this evil to the failure to make provision for a new way of 
living for these people. He deplored the contemporary situation in 
India, where tnousands of able-bodied men and women moved about 
the country begging under false pretences. Hah was of the opinion that 
society itself was largely responsible for such a situation. People gave 
alms irresponsioly, often merely to get rid of them, sometimes in the 
hope of a reward in the life hereafter. In Hali’s writings we find several 
references to this problem which is acute even in our times. In one 
of his quatrains (renclered freely) he says:— 

I once reproved a beggar, who claimed alms of me. Though young and 
lusty, he begged shamelessly saying, “Reprove the foolish whose mis- 
placed charity encourages all beggars not we who beg.” 

Hal also tackles the problem of poverty and stresses the need for 
social justice. In two of his poems “Gadayan-e-Qaonv’ (Beggars of the 
Nation) and “Targhtb-e-Ghariban” (An Incentive to Assist the Poor) 
he writes of the maldistribution of wealtn. He advocates the passing 
of Poor Laws and suggests ways of dealing with juvenile delinquency. 
He is surprisingly modern in his approach to the practical solution of 
these problems. 

Apart from these general problems Hali was much interested in 
the general behaviour and conduct of the individual in society. He 
gave due importance to all the traits that make an individual per- 
sonality, though they are not ordinarily considered significant. He deals 
with a variety of subjects; punctuality, a sense of responsibility, the 
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acquisition of knowledge, the blessings of unity and so on. He de- 
nounces moral weaknesses such as cowardice, malice, slander, apathy, 
complacency and pride. He advocates self-help, moderation, good-will 
to all, courage, industry, effort and prayer, religious tolera uon and 
many other virtues. At other places he explains that wealth is transi- 
tory, that inordinate expenditure is dangerous, that learning and con- 
duct are a better capital than wealth or grandeur, that virtue and 
vice go together, and so on. His great poem “Mussaddas,” is full of 
these and similar ideas. James Lyall has rightly said of Hali: “Never 
have the vices and shortcomings of a people been lashed by one of 
themselves with more vigorous denunciation, or more earnestness of 
moral purpose.” 

Besides dealing specifically with different aspects of human be- 
haviour, Hali also lays great stress on forgiveness. He opposes the age- 
old concept of revenge expressed in the well-known saying, “An eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” He is much nearer to the philos- 
ophy of Jesus Christ, Gautama Buddha and Mahatma Gandhi and 
preaches forgiveness particularly when one is powerful enough to 
retaliate. In one of his quatrains he says:— 


Moses prayed, “Almighty One, make Thou Thy pleasure plain, Who 
foremost of Thy servants will Thy favour obtain?” There issued the 
commandment, “Lo, favoured shall be he, who, though occasion offers, 
doth from revenge abstain.” 


Halh’s philosophy of forgiveness can be summed up in one line: 
“Let us shun harm and offer good for all evil deeds.” | 
Hali’s eagerness to arouse a slumbering and indifferent nation, 
degenerating rapidly, led him to cover every aspect of human behaviour 
and conduct in society. In his great works, both prose and poetry, he 
ably portrayed the past glories of Islam and Islamic society. He ex- 
posed the deplorable conditions of contemporary society and frankly 
criticized prevailing vices and shortcomings in the hope of leading the 
Muslims back to, what he considered, the right path to progress. Con- 
trasting and comparing the past with the present, Hali made a positive 
and important contribution to social thought by his clear insight into 
the multiple factors that create social problems and his suggestions to _ 
solve these problems. 
FATIMA SHUJA’AT 


THE ANALOGY OF THE IMAGE 


[Shri G. Sriaivasan, Lecturer in Philosophy, Sri Venkateswara Univer- 
sity, Tirupat:, writes an interesting and lucid essay on the different ways 
in which the great schools of philosophy have used the dnalogy of the 
image to explein the mutual relations of orders of reality. He examines 
in this respect Plato, the Sankhya school, Leibnitz and the Dvaita Vedanta 
of Madhva. So much of our experience in tae manifested world is of the 
nature of beholding our image “on the waves of space” : a right diserimi- 
nation of image and reality is of utmost spiritual importance—Eb. | 


PHILOSOPHY, <u the traditional sense, is tne search for Ultimate Real- 
ity. This search is very often intuitive and not merely intellectual. 
But the construction of the system of philosophy is always intellec- 
tual and the two ways in which the intellect works are inference (anu- 
ména) and analogy (upamdna). Analogy seems to be as important and 
necessary as inference in the intellectual construction of philosophical 
systems, since what cannot be proved or directly described can perhaps 
be suggested through comparison; so much so that philosophers of both 
East and West have often resorted to comparisons, parables and myths, 
and without these philosophical literature would be much poorer in its 
import. 

One such enalogy which is frequently employed by philosophers is 
the analogy of the image. It is, however, used differently by different 
philosophers and it will be interesting to note its significance in some 
of the systems. 

Plato uses the analogy of the image for the first time in the history 
of European thought. In his Republic and Phaedo, he refers to sense- 
objects as the “copies” or images of their Ideas, which are original 
and perfect. Tas sense-objects are said to “imitate” the Ideas which 
are their formel and final cause. “Imitation,” however, does not imply 
(for Plato) either distortion or negation of the Ideas; it implies, on 
the other hand, an affirmation and functional immanence of the Ideas 
in the sense-objects, whereby the sense-objects are said to “participate” 
in the reality cf the Ideas so as to partaxe of their perfection. But 
“participation” “s never complete, and hence the serse-objects always 
remain imperfect images or imitations of the Ideas. 

The analogy of the image thus emploved by Plato clearly implies 
that there is bcth identity and difference between the sense-object and 
the Idea. There is identity between them inasmuch as the sense-object 
“participates” in the reality of the Idea and partakes of its perfection, 
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whereby it becomes qualitatively similar to the Idea. There is differ- 
ence between them inasmuch as the sense-object belongs to a different 
ontological order and hence necessarily falls short of the perfection of 
the Idea which it tries to imitate. The difference between the sense- 
object (image) and the Idea (original) is thus ontological or substan- 
live, while the identity between them is qualitative, and also function- 
al, since the sense-object is what it is qualitatively because of the 
functional immanence of the Idea in it. Both the identity and the dif- 
ference have a necessary part to play in the spiritual evolution of the 
soul as described by Plato. Because of the identity, the sense-objects 
“suggest” to the soul the presence of perfect Ideas; because of the dif- 
ference, they necessitate the soul’s withdrawing from the sense-world 
so as to contemplate the Ideas. 

Both identity and difference are together present in the relation of 
dependence found between the sense-object and the Idea, as between 
the image and the original. This relation of dependence in Plato’s 
philosophy is, however, one-sided and not mutual. That is, the image 
(sense-object) depends on the original (Idea) for being what it is, but 
not vice versa. Even if it can be said that the original requires the 
image for its own manifestation—as Aristotle later seems to have 
pointed out—this does not establish the dependence of the original 
on the image, but only its inseparable relation with the image. The 
very fact that the original chooses to manifest itself in the image 
proves its independence from the image, since the original thereby 
grants existence to the image and sustains it. Thus Plato seems to hava 
used the analogy of the image in order to suggest the dependence of 
sense-object on the Idea as also the independence of the Idea from 
the sense-object. 

In Indian philosophy Sankhya makes a, significant use of the anal- 
ogy of the image by positing mutual reflection’ between Purusa and 
buddhi. Because of the subtlety and proximity of buddhi to Purusa, 
each is reflected in the other. This mutual reflection has significance to 
both Purusa and buddhi: as a result of Purusa’s reflection in buddhi, 
the unconscious (acetana) buddhi behaves as if it were conscious; as 
a result of the reflection of the modifications of buddhi in Purusa, the 
unacting (akarty) Purusa becomes the experient (bhoktr) of the 
world. Thus the theory of mutual reflection in Sankhya seems to bridge 


1 Only Vijfiina Bhikshu holds the view of mutual reflection in Sankhya. See Sdnkk-a- 
pravacanabhasya 1.1 and Yoga Varttika 1. 4, 3.35. 
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the gulf between the two otherwise independent realities — Purusa and 
Prakrti, so as to render the active experience of a living being intel- 
ligible. 

Mutual reflection implies mutual dependence, but this dependence 
is purely functional in Sankhya and is rightly described’ as the andha- 
nangu-nyaya. That is, while reflecting the modifications of buddhi, 
the unacting Purusa depends upon the active buddhi for its active ex- 
perience (bhoga); while reflecting Purusa, the unconscious buddha de- 
pends upon Purusa for its quasi-teleclogical activity. But each is an 
original in its own right and hence is 2ntologically independent of the 
other. 

The question rnay perhaps be raised whether Sankhya regards the 
mutual reflections of buddhi and Purusa as illusory. The answer will 
be obvious if we bear in mind the realistis metaphysics of Sankhya. 
The Sarkhyan dua. realities — Purusa and prakrti — are both real, and 
hence their mutual reflections which bring about co-operation between 
thein by complementing the defects of both are also real. The reality 
which Sankhya accords to its mutual reflections distinguishes the San- 
khya view of mutual reflections of Purusa and buddhi from the Ad- 
vaita conception of ttaretarddhyasa of Brahman and mdyd. That is, 
while Advaita Vedanta believes that what is an image or reflection is 
necessarily false and illusory, and hence can only be interpreted as 
adhydsa or dropita (a superimposition}, Sankhya, being dualistic and 
realistic, maintains the reality of reflections of its dual realities. In 
Sankhya réflection :n itself is not illusory, but only its mistakenly as- 
serted non-difference from the original. 

The Sankhyan view of dependence based as it is on the analogy 
of the image or reflection, implies both identity and difference be- 
tween the original and the image. There is identity between Purusa 
and its reflection in buddhi in the sens2 that Purusa is thereby func- 
tionally present in buddhi and consequently the inherently uncon- 
scious buddhi is rendered conscious; there is again identity between 
the modifications of buddhi and their redections in Purusa in the sense 
that the modifications of buddhi thereby come to be functionally pres- 
ent in Purusa so as to constitute Purusa’s experience. On the other 
hand, Purusa differs from its reflections in buddhi in the sense that 
Purusa always stancs apart ontologically or substantively so as to be 
capable of withdrawing its own reflecticn; similarly the modifications 
of buddhi differ from their reflections in Purusa ontologically, since they 
are of prakrtic origin and content. Sankhya can be thus said to posit 
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functional identity and ontological difference between the original and 
image. 

Another philosopher who bases his philosophy on “reflection” is 
Leibnitz. In his system, each monad is a spiritual centre reflecting the 
rest of the wotld and the world consists of an infinite number of such 
monads. Each monad, hence, not merely reflects the other monads but 
is infinitely reflected in the other monads. In the pluralism of Leib- 
nitz, we are thus presented with multiple reflections, unlike the mutual 
reflections of the dualistic Sankhya. This, however, makes no differ- 
ence to the nature of relation between the image and the original. The 
relation is one of dependence and dependence implies both identity 
and difference between them. In the philosophy of Leibnitz, the iden- 
tity between the image (perception of the subject-monad) and the orig- 
inal (the object-monad) is, however, only a cognitsve identity, since 
the image or reflection comes to be identified with another monad (ob- 
ject) in the subject’s knowledge. The difference between them, however, 
is ontological, since no two monads are substantively the same. One 
special feature of the Leibnitzian multiple reflections, however, is that 
the reflection — apart from its own dependence on the original (object) 
— grants reality to subject, since the very reflective activity of the sub- 
‘ject is the reality of its subjecthood. 

In the Dvaita Vedanta of Madhva the relation of Brahman to the 
finite self is sometimes likened to the relation of the original to the 
image (bimba-pratibumba sambandha). Even here the purpose of this 
analogy is to suggest the dependence of the finite self on Brahman, and, 
as in the other systems, dependence implies both identity and difference: 
there is identity between the finite self and Brahman inasmuch as the 
finite self possesses the qualities of knowledge and enjoyment like Brah- 
man. But the finite self ontologically differs from Brahman since it 
belongs to a dependent order of existence wherein it can acquire perfec- 
tion only in accordance with its own intrinsic yogyata (fitness). Dvaita 
system thus accepts qualitative identity and ontological difference be- 
tween the original (Brahman) and the image (the finite self). The 
identity, however, is also functional, since the finite self (image) is 
functionally dependent on Brahman (original) for its existence, activity 
and enjoyment. It is also believed that Brahman (original) grants sepa- 
rate — though dependent — existence to its own image (finite self) for 
the sake of Lila (play), since Lila requires at least two participants. 

Thus all these systems seem to have used the analogy of the image 
to suggest dependence, and dependence is always taken to imply both 
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identity and difference between the original and the image. Difference 
is regarded as ontological or intrinsic in all these systems while identity 
is regarded either as purely functional (Sankhya) or purely cognitive 
(Leibnitz) or both qualitative and functional (Plato and Dvaita 
Vedanta). 

Since the ontological difference between the image and the original 
suggested by the analogy of the image implies the denial of ontological 
or material continuity between them, this analogy will be out of place 
in the organismic systems of philosophy, such as Ramanuja’s, which 
seek to explain dependence between two entities on the basis of conti- 
nuity of being or organic unity between them; so much so that the use 
of the analogy of the image seems to be confined to the systems of 
philosophy which gre either pluralistic or dualistic in some sense, while 
the organismic systems resort to the analogy of the body-and-soul rela- 
tion (sarira-sarirt aambandha) in order to explain the organic nature 
of dependence between Brahman and the world. 

In all the systems in which the analogy of the image is employed 
in order to explain dependence between two entities, it may be noted 
that the image is not a mere duplicate of the original but in some sense 
or the other is complementary to the nature of the original. In Plato’s 
philosophy, the sense-object (image) lends manifested actuality to the 
real transcendent Idea (original). In Sankhya, the reflection of Purusa 
in buddhi provides the physical counterpart to the spiritual and tran- 
scendent Purusa, whereby Purusa figures as the subject of experience 
and the goal of präkrtic activity; the reflection of the modifications of 
buddhi in Purusa renders the physical modifications of buddhi ideal, 
whereby they come actually to affect Purusa as experience. In the philos- 
ophy of Leibnitz, the reflections serve as the ideal or cognitive counter- 
parts of external real monads, whereby the two come to be identified in 
the monad’s perception of the world. In Dvaita Vedanta the finite self 
(image), being of limited perfection and dependent (paratantra), pro- 
vides “difference” (oheda) to Brahman (original) which alone is fully 
perfect (pirna) anc independent (svatantra). 

G. SRINIVASAN 


THE ALBERT SCHWEITZER COLLEGE 


[Mrs. Florence E. Pettit, who has contributed before to our pages, 
describes the Albert Schweitzer College set up in Switzerland in recent 
years and tht good work it is doing to keep alive the spiritual and religious 
values underlying our civilization through lecture courses which stimulate 
thinking along those lines.—ED.] 


IN HIS BOOK The Decay and Restoration of Civilization Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
wrote :— 

The spiritual and religious values underlying our civilization wil] not 
remain alive automatically. We must concern ourselves much more in 
every way to maintain them in existence. 

In 1949 a group of men and women who recognized this truth, formed 
an Association to set up an International Education Centre, the purpose 
and spirit of which was inspired by Albert Schweitzer’s life and teaching. 

Under the leadership of Professor H. Casparis of Chur, Switzerland, some 
thirty to fortv people held a study camp in a Youth Hostel in Klosters in 
Ig5I, and again in 1952. In the summer of 1953, their committee, feeling 
the need for a permanent college, inspected a building in Churwalden 
(Graubunden) which had been used first as an hotel annexe and later as 
the headquariers of a meat-drying concern. The committee was depressed 
by the neglected condition of the building, but had vision enough to see 
its possibilities. After consideration the building was acquired and volun- 
tary workers cleaned it up and installed sanitation. Now double windows 
have been put in and central heating has made it really comfortable. 

Dr. Albert Schweitzer was invited to sponsor the project. In a letter to 
Professor Casparis in June 1952, he wrote:— 


I find the idea of creating a college according to the principles laid down 
by yourself and the members of your association an excellent one, and 
you Swiss are just the right people to carry through a job of this sort. 
Today, when a dogmatism foreign to its nature has gained such ground 
in Protestantism that men are beginning to regard Liberalism as a thing 
of the past, itis particularly salutary that yours will be an institution 
based on the free religious-ethical spirit.... My heart is with you. 


At the present time the Albert Schweitzer College has a membership of 
six hundred people, who pay initially twenty Swiss Francs, plus an annual 
sum of five Swiss Francs (£2. plus ros. annually). 

The academic year is divided into three terms, autumn, winter and 
spring. (This year’s course began on October-znd, 1960.) The aim is always 
to educate the whole person, and studies are integrated around the two 
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poles of theoretical analysis and practical application. Language instruction 
is given in English and German and leczures and discussions employ both 
these languages, whilst instruction in the French language is also available. 

The tradition of the school is one of religious liberalism, which believes 
in the centrality of the religious dimension in human life, and seeks to 
restore this by an appreciative exploration and understanding of all men’s 
spiritual experiences. Vital religion is a mecium by which new insights 
may become fully integrated with the personality, and the community 
comes together regularly for common wership. 

The needs of the body are also met; the food is simple, plentiful and 
good. In summer students play tennis and swim, whilst mountain walks 
and climbs are possible all through the year with winter sports in season. 

The college has set itself the task of educating the WHOLE MAN, both as 
a free person and as a responsible member of society, the aims being clarity 
and freedom in faith and thought, plus freedom and moral responsibility 
in action. Both are seen as anchored in a religious besic-attitude. The 
brochure reads :— 


We champion the spirit of open-hearled tolerance and it is our desire 
to co-operate in the building up of a free and peaceful world in which all 
races and nations work together. 

As Christians we work to establish the Christian spirit on earth, in the 
confidence that the Spirit of God is within us. The ethic cf reverence for 
life, expressing 1tself as love, is our principle ož action. 


For those unable to take a full year’s course, two separate summer fort- 
night courses are held. The writer has participated in one such course—one 
which proved wholly satisfying and delightful. 

The theme “The Conscience” was dea:t with by three professors, two 
men and one woman. They dealt in turn with the religious, the psycholog- 
ical and the sociological backgrounds to the subject. 

Students usually range in age from eizhteen to thirty-five years, but 
there were a few both younger and older on this course. Fifty students 
participated. They were drawn from Amezica, Canada, Denmark, Norway, 
Finland, England, Holland, Germany, Frence and Switzerland. There was 
an Oxford professor and his wife, a number of college students, several 
teachers, a doctor, a writer, a world traveller and a housewife. (For the 
full year course the number of students accepted is normally not over 
thirty.) 

The fee for this fortnight’s course, inclusive of board and tuition, was 
S. Fr. 150, or £12. 10s. The nominal extras were for tennis, swimming and 
a coach trip. 
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Lectures were arranged on alternate days. On the other days packed 
lunches were provided and the whole party usually climbed the mountains 
together, but these excursions were not compulsory and some people rested, 
wroze letters, painted or went off on expeditions of their own. 

In the evenings the house-party divided to form discussion groups based 
on the lecture of the morning. The leader of each group gathered questions 
from his members, and these were answered or otherwise dealt with by the 
lecturer in the evening. 

Churwalden is 4,000 feet up in the mountains, and so it was not too 
difficult, by winding, climbing footpaths, to reach mountain skihuts at the 
6,000 feet or 7,000 feet level for lunch — usually of sausage, cheese, bread 
and fruit. From here the energetic were able to climb to the snowlhine, 
whilst the others rested, or studied the rich bird, animal and plant life of 
the Alps. 

One day the coach visited Bad Ragaz, a fashionable Spa, and the party 
went by cable car and chair lift to Pizol, a high peak. From here the snow- 
covered mountains of the Engadine were revealed. 

I will never forget my solitary ascent in the gaily coloured chair lift. 
Gradually the cable rises, lifting the occupant slowly, silently, upwards, 
suspended in time and space. Below I could see chalets and peasants 
mowing grass with hand-scythes. My feet skimmed gently over the top of 
the pine forest, where red squirrels played and roe deer leapt. Far below, 
the ribbon of the Rhine, with towns, villages and churches strung along its 
banks, wound through the valley. 

As the gaily coloured chair drew me steadily higher, past the tree line, 
deep blue gentians and other alpine flowers were revealed in the grass. 
Glancing at my watch I saw that an hour had passed since I began the 
ascent, yet it had seemed an eternity before I stepped out beside a cold 
b.ue mountain lake. Wreaths of misty cloud obscured a mountain hut, to- 
wards which we hurried for hot drinks. But the mist passed and the terrace 
of the hut was sheltered and bathed in golden sunshine. We had cold 
drinks, and ate our brown bread and soft Swiss cheese, gazing at the peaks 
once more revealed solid, stable and enduring. Small things were forgotten. 
Nothing mattered here. All was peace, harmony and a deep contentment. 
Tensions, frictions, worries and doubts had dissolved in illimitable space. 

But one cannot live for ever on the mountain tops. One has to descend 
ultimately. So also we had to leave the college when our time was up. 

Experiences there were very valuable. I recall the classical music played 
softly in the lounge on gramophone records of an evening. I remember the 


fellowship and fun, and my bedroom with its lovely view down the valley. 
4 : 
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From here at the same hour each morning I watched an old woman in 
peasant garb drive her cow to richer pasture, the enormous bell hanging 
from its neck by a leather collar, clanging melodiously. I watched small 
birds busily feeding on the cone-hung fir trees. J remember the evening 
when the whole of the British group gathered in my room to discuss and 
rehearse a charade we were to act on the last evening, this being our contri- 
bution to the International party. 

I see again my young son coming to me with shining eyes to talk about 
the yodelling he had heard, and the fondue supper he had eaten ceremoni- 
ally. I recall with pleasure the dipper (a water bird) bobbing on a stone 
beside a rushing waterfall, and the wild raspberries, strawberries and bil- 
berries we picked as we ascended the mountain one very hot day. 

In my mind’s eye I see again the young women who each morning in 
the bathroom endeavoured to wash and iron their clothes, take showers 
or make themselves beautiful while they carried on an animated conver- 
sation in various tongues. How we all argued and with what friendly spirit 
we sometimes agreed to differ. Most of all perhaps I remember the kindness 
and consideration of the lecturers who were so patient with immature 
seekers after truth. 

I believe the A.S.C., as it is affectionately called, will go from strength 
to strength, for it stands for the things the world so sorely needs today. 
My purpose in writing this article is to make it better known, for there are 
many who would profit by a course there, and many more perhaps who 
have some contribucion of international understanding, or contemporary 
thought, to make there. 

FLORENCE E. PETTIT 


FILM 


Ths moving shadows on the screen 
Express emotions magnified, 

Prcject the selves of those who watch 
An: all that they desire to be. 


They see their souis, but twice as large, 
And drabness change to vivid hues 

Until the fantasy dissolves 

Anc back in focus moves the truth. 


HERBERT BLUEN 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


“THE FIRST FIVE LIVES OF ANNIE BESANT”* 


As one of those who first came across 
Dr. Annie Besant in the capacity of 
an adversary in a legal battle concern- 
ing Shri J. Krishnamurthy (now a 
world celebrity) and as a person who, 
thereafter, had the good fortune of col- 
laborating with her in her educational 
and political work during the fateful 
years of the Home Rule League and 
the National University preceding the 
freedom struggle inaugurated by 
Gandhiji, I may remark that the first 
perusal of Arthur Nethercot’s The First 
Five Lives of Annie Besant came as a 
tremendous shock. Mr. Nethercot, as he 
has stated in the Preface, met me in 
order to obtain some particulars regard- 
ing those years when I was privileged 
to work with Dr. Besant and I gave 
him all the information in my posses- 
sion. Others, including the late Shri 
B. P. Wadia, had also talked to Mr. 
Nethercot. Mr. Nethercot has also 
quoted from Mr. Wadia’s writings, but 
the close intimacy between Dr. Besant, 
Mr. Wadia and Mr. Arundale was a 
feature of her Indian sojourn. 

Men of my generation, who were 
amazed spectators of the new style of 
biography initiated by Lytton Strachey, 
had realized that painstaking research 
and a clear and lambent style could 
be utilized in the art of “debunking,” 
ie, Of not selecting merely the great 
achievements of notable persons and 
the highlights of lofty character and 
great resolve, but also of concentrating 
on and revealing physical peculiari- 
ties, mental foibles and basic, or even 
superficial, defects of character. Such 
writers thus lay great emphasis on the 


reactions to environments, sometimes 
noble and sometimes petty, which human 
beings, in their pilgrimage through life, 
inevitably present to the meticulous 
searcher of obscure details. Writers of 
comprehensive genius like Shakespeare, 
Cervantes and our own Valmiki, while 
noting that each human being has 
potentialities alike of the divine and the 
diabolic in him or her, have produced 
character-sketches which maintain ade- 
quate perspectives and a sense of 
balance. It was Horace Walpole, him- 
self a witty chronicler, who in one of 
his letters observed, “This world is a 
comedy to those that think and a tragedy 
to those that feel.” 

Such are the observations that 
occur te one as one studies this book. 
No one can fail to remark the clarity 
of Mr. Nethercot’s style, the compre- 
hensive and painstaking scrutiny of 
written material and even of gossip that 
he has displayed or the apparently 
balanced and judiciously discriminating 
attitude that he has adopted; but, on 
Jaying down the book after perusal, I, 
for one, was forced to recollect a line 
of Wordsworth, “We live by admira- 
tion, hope and love,” and to conclude 
that the same material and the same 
events could have been so interpreted 
and so expounded that the character 
emerging from the pages of such a book 
appeared as that of a noble if also an 
impetuous seeker of the truth as she 
saw it, of one who accounted no sacri- 
fice too great to fulfil her vision, of one 
who was never moved by detraction 
and misinterpretation and, at the same 
time, never placed an uncharitable con- 
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struction on her neighbour’s motives or 
actions, and, finally of one who never 
hesitated to plunge into a struggle, al- 
beit it was desperate, to carry out in 
practice the theories and the ideals which 
she adopted and cherished for the time 
being. The personage, however, that 
emerges from this study is a much more 
calculating and vacillating character than 
the one which was presented to some 
of us. It is a pity that talents like Mr. 
Nethercot’s, with his infinite capacity 
for taking pains, should have resulted 
in & book which one would not like to 
re-peruse often, this being the test of 
every really great literary production. 
It is to be hoped that the sequel to this 
book in which the zuthor proposes to 
deal with Dr. Besant’s Indian phase 
will, while displaying all his literary and 
psychological merits evince a more 
sympathetic interpretation of Dr. 
Besant’s self-fulfilment in India. 

The book ends with an account of 
the Chicago Parliament of Religions 
and deals with the influence of Profes- 
sor Gnanendranath Chakravarti on Dr. 
Besant as well as of Herbert Burrows. 
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Mr. Nethercot refers to Chakravarti’s 
ascendency over Dr. Besant and says 
that “she adopted him and he adopted 
her for their mutual psychic develop- 
ment.” The book concludes with this 
sentence: — a 


Having renounced politics on her conver- 
sion to Theosophy, she bad no idea that she 
was eventually to have a political career that 
was for a time to make her one of the most 
notable and remaikable figures in the dramat- 
ic movement for Indian Home Rule. 


In a very instructive Appendix, the 
author refers to the warm and easy 
friendliness of Dr. Besant’s approach to 
people, her rigorous work habits and 
her willingness to learn from others. 
And so ends a book which is a breath- 
less story of the variegated life of one 
who was both a stormy petrel and a com- 
manding personality. This biography is 
remarkable, and would have been 
memorable if a litle more kindliness 
and a lictle more faith in human nature 
had been exhibited by the talented 
author. 

C. P. RAaMASWAMI AIYAR 


“HINDU AND MUSLIM MYSTICISM ”* 


Tis volume compr.ses eight lectures 
delivered under the Louis H. Jordan 
Bequest at the Schoo. of Oriental and 
African studies in the University of 
London. The lectures have been equally 
divided between Hindu and Muslim 
mysticism. 

There is no doubt that the study of 
mysticism is beset with great difficulties. 
Mysticism is not the uniform phenom- 
enon it is generally supposed to be. 
There are types and varieties of mystic 
experience. It is erroneous to confine 
mystic experience to the experience of 





identity with Godhead. It can be as 
much of absolute transcendence as of 
immanence. Hence no religion worthy 
of its name can be without a mystic 
element: a non-rational experience of 
a direct encounter with the ultimate. 
It is also natural that mystic expe- 
rience, which claims to involve other 
dimensions of existence, should have 
both sound and morbid phases. The 
Muslim mystic’s experience of bast or 
expansion, for example, may be only 
a phase of circular insanity or really 
correspond to something in Reality 


+ Hindu and Muslim Mysiscism. By R. C, ZAERHNER, (The University of London: The 
Athlone Press, London; Orient Longmans, India. 234 pp. 1960 30s ) 
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which has evoked this state of mind. 

It would be very unfair, however, 
to judge a form of mystic experience 
which is alien to us with the cate- 
gories which have been worked out on 
a totally different plane of human ex- 
perience. It is strange that Dr. Zaehner 
should see the Quranic Allah only as 
a transcendent Deity, whereas the 
Quren explicitly emphasizes the proxim- 
ity of God and His concern with man. 
However transcendent He may be in 
His essence, the very fact that He is a 
Person who answers to our calls in 
afflictions and who faces us wheresoever 
we turn makes the Quranic God as 
much infimate as ultimate. How far 
then is the assertion justified that the 
Quran does not allow any mystic inter- 
pretation? The Orientalists of the 
older school have always laboured to 
seek non-Islamic sources to explain the 
development of the Sufi movement. But 
now they are coming more and more to 
realize that much of the Sufi attitude. 
(leaving aside, of course, some decadent 
and exaggerated manifestations) is the 
development of what is already latent 
in the Quran. But our writer is an able 
advocate of the old school of thought. 

A culture or religion is never a fin- 
ished product. It always allows for de- 
velopment. In the course of its history 
it encounters other cultures, and is 
both active and receptive in relation to 
them. Islam cannot be an exceptior. 
Tke question is whether the Sufi move- 
ment is only an alien accretion and the 
attempt of many Sufis to work out a 
reconciliation with orthodoxy is only a 
pretension. Even rigorous orthodoxy 
later came to see that the experiences 
of the Sufis, however blasphemous they 
might appear, have some genuine metz- 
physical roots. After this the orthodcx 
did not deny the genuineness of the 
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mystic experience but challenged the 
propriety of expressions of it which 
could easily give rise to social instability 
and moral latitude. 

Dr. Zaehner asserts that experiences 
of the type with which the name of Abu 
Yazid al-Bistami is associated are in 
complete conflict with the Islamic world 
of ideas and can be historically proved 
to be derived from Vedantic sources. 
We submit that the historical and 
philological approach to the problem of 
mysticism has even more serious limita- 
tions than the psychological. Apart 
from the fact that the historical evidence 
in this case is not convincing to at 
least one student of Sufi thought, we 
cannot see why the same mystic experi- 
ence cannot be repeated in more than 
one period of history and in more than 
one milieu of culture, if we admit the 
possibility that it is evoked by a genuine 
encounter with some phases of Reality. 

We also feel that the writer’s treat- 
ment of al-Ghazali does scant justice 
to this great figure of Islam. The man 
who has left one of the most interesting 
documents of spiritual adventure and 
who employed the method of doubt be- 
fore Descartes and initiated the cri- 
tique of causality before Hume deserves 
more indulgence. But, however deep our 
differences may be on other issues, we 
are in full sympathy with the writer in 
his onslaught against the monist’s pre- 
tension of identity, especially if it is 
taken at its face value without any ex- 
planation or qualification. 

It is clear that Dr. Zaehner has made 
a painstaking study of comparative 
mysticism. Both for its admirable 
analysis of Hindu Mysticism and for 
its penetrating study of various phases 
of Sufi thought, his work can be hailed 
as a real achievement. 

S. VAHIDUDDIN 
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The Concept of Man: A Study in 


Comparative Philosophy. Edited by S. 


RADHAKRISHNAN and P. T. Ragu. 
(George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Lon- 
don. 383 pp. 1960. 42s.) 

Mankind must unite or perish: this 
is a truth which is becoming obvious 
not only to thinkers but to every news- 
paper reader. But to unite we must 
understand each other. The barriers to 
mutual understanding are supposed to 
be transcended on the intellectual plane, 
and yet it is precisely on that plane 
that we feel most acutely how very 
foreign foreigners are, as anyone has 
noticed who has attended international 
congresses. 

This book is a brave attempt to over- 
come mutual alienation. In it different 
specialists deal with the concept of man 
in four different traditions (religions 
and philosophies), J. Wild choosing 
Greek thought, A. J. Heschel Jewish 
thought, W.’T. Chan Chinese thought 
and P. T. Raju Indian thought. The 
topics suggested to the contributors 
were: Man and Nature; Man and So- 
ciety; Man and the Divine Spirit; Man 
and Evolution; the Constitution of the 
Human Individual; Man and His Life’s 
Ideals; Influence on Religious Tradi- 
tions; Education. 

The omission of Christianity and 
Islam is more remarkable than either 
justifiable or justified, especially when 
so many Indian sects and schools are 
given in considerable detail, with the 
result that Indian thought outweighs 
disproportionately every other kind of 
thought. The lion’s share is by Pr. 


The Western Intellectual Tradition: 
From Leonardo to Hegel. By J. 
BronowskI and Bruce MazxisuH. (Hut- 
chinson of London. xvilit522 pp. 
1960. 30s.) 

All thoughtful people are acutely 
aware that the growth of a contem- 
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Raju, who has contributed not only 
the longest section, that on Indian 
thougat, but also an Introduction and 
a chapter of “Comparisons and Reflec- 
tions.” In these he tries to show that 
in spite of his differences man is funda- 
mentally one, in particular that East 
and West (an absurd division even 
geographically) can really meet, and 
that tae different traditions do not so 
much conflict with as complement each 
other. His synthesis does to a certain 
extent overcome the tendency for all 
understanding to be abolished by the 
accumulation, in a comparatively small 
compass, of so many different modes 
of understanding. Had Christianity been 
included he might have got more 
clearly the concept of man which is 
most relevant to our times — that of 
a creature who is never “all there” but 
‘whose nature is largely in the future 
instead of being the finished if imper- 
fect article he is for Aristotle, for ex- 
ample. The comparison between Chris- 
tian and Indian mysticism would also 
have been interesting. (The moral 
fervour to be found in the Jewish tradi- 
tion can scarcely be called mysticism.) 
However, he is to be congratulated on 
not only presenting his subject with the 
carefulness of the scholar so that an- 
clent and modern cannot be confused, 
but verturing also to think out the 
complex and hoary problems he presents 
so that the relevance of the ancient to 
the modern may be discerned. This is a 
combination which is not too common 
in historians of philosophy. 

Puitrp LEON 


porary culture depends on a central 
problem: that of finding common 
ground between the humanities and 
science. In 1953, Dr. Bronowski was 
appointed Carnegie Visiting Professor 
at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technolcgy. There he met a teacher in 
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the Department of Humanities, Mr. 
Bruce Mazlish. Both authors felt the 
need for an intellectual history that 
would trace dominant ideas and plot 
the course of social movements. 

This carefully planned study is the 
result of their collaboration. It covers 
the whole range of Western intellectual 
activity over a period of four hundred 
years, from the Renaissance to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Lord Acton maintained that history 
should be thought of as the spiritual 
part of literature, be an instrument of 
vision, and the authors have adopted a 
similar viewpoint. 

Their survey is divided into three 
parts. The first part analyzes “The Ex- 
panding World” from 1500 to 1630, 
embracing the thought of men like 
Leorardo da Vinci, Machiavelli, Thomas 
More and Erasmus, whose thought may 
be said to epitomize the struggles and 
aspirations of their time. The second 
section covers the period from 1630 to 
1760 and is named “The Age of Rea- 
soned Dissent.” The Puritan Revolu- 
tion and the Royal Society are scruti- 
mized; and minds such as those of 
Descartes, Pascal, Voltaire, Montesquieu 
and Rousseau are used as the emblems 
of eras. Part three is devoted to “The 


Maurice Nicoll: A Portrait. By 
Beryt Pocson. (Vincent Stuart, Ltd., 
London. xili-+-288 pp. Illustrated. 1961. 
35s.) 

Maurice Nicoll was a dedicated man 
and this being so an account of his life 
is an account of the philosophical and 
psychological system of thought to the 
teaching of which he dedicated himself. 
Beryl Pogson, his secretary for many 
yeers, tells us that on August 9th, 
1921, he made the following entry in 
his diary: “Teach me — instruct me — 
shew me the Path, so that I may know 
certainly — help my great ignorance, 
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Great Revolutions” — that is, the 
Industrial Revolution, the American and 
French Revolutions, and to the thought 
of men like Edmund Burke, Jeremy 
Bentham, Robert Owen, Hegel and 
Kant. 

As they sum'up their findings, the 
authors state on p. 502:— 


We have reached an odd conclusion: that 
there is a tradition of Western thought since 
the Renaissance, which is a tradition of dis- 
sent — that is, a tradition of questioning what 
is traditional. Yet, this conclusion is not as 
paradoxical as it seems. For we have found 
that ideas do not follow a simple progression, 
and their history is not a featureless avenue. 
History is made in conflict, and the history 
of ideas 1s a conflict of minds. 


This book is a remarkably lucid study 
of great minds. Those selected for pur- 
posive analysis seem generally to be 
the right ones; and if some outstand- 
ing thinkers (such as Spinoza and 
Loyola) have been left out, the main 
arguments are not affected. This book 
is undoubtedly what its authors intended 
it to be, namely, a living map of that 
intellectual territory which furnishes 
most of the ideas by which we now live 
and work. 

E. W. Martin 


illumine my darkness? I have asked a 
question.” The answer came quickly. 
Two months later news reached him 
that Ouspensky, Gurdjieff’s disciple and 
representative in England, would short- 
ly arrive and give a course of lectures. 
Nicoll attended and rushed home in a 
state of elation to his wife, newly deliv- 
ered of a child, to tell her that she 
must come and listen to Ouspensky — 
“He is the only man who has ever an- 
swered my questions.” 

In 1922 news came that Gurdjieff 
was about to open an Institute for the 
Harmonious Development of Man in 
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an old chdteay at Fontainbleau. Mau- 
rice Nicoll did not hesitate. He aban- 
doned his psychological practice in Har- 
ley Street and went with his wife and 
child to Fontainbleau. This was the turn- 
ing point in his life. To the regret of 
some of his medical colleagues he devoted 
himself henceforth to the learning and 
subsequently to the teaching of Gurd- 
jiefi’s system of psychology. Eventu- 
ally, and with Ouspensky’s approval, 
Dr. Nicoll acquired his own following 
and taught them the methods he had 
learned at Fontainbleau. 

Beryl Pogson has performed a diñ- 
cult task admirably. When a biogra- 
pher has an intense admiration for his 
subject, he is liable to give us a rather 


The Concept of Mind tn Indian Pht- 
losophy. By SARASVATI CHENNAKESA- 
vAN. (Asia Publishing House, Bombay. 
164 pp. 1960. Rs. 10.00) 

Anyone who attempts to deal with 
the views of the ancient Indian philos- 
ophers has really to perform a double 
task: he has not only to offer an ex- 
planation of their ideas and to translate 
them into a contemporary idiom and 
setting, but also to align them with the 
thought of today and bring out their 
relevance to it. 

As for the first part, this book ade- 
quately summarizes the views of the 
different d@stika darsanas on the nature 
of the mind and of knowledge, the rela- 
tion of the mind to its objects, as also 
the discipline of the mind. But the 
various strands, psychological, onto- 
logical, epistemological and ethical, 
that go to make up the tangled skein 
called the Indian concept of the mind 
do not seem to have been unravelled. 
So also the omission of the heterodox 
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lopsided picture of him, stripping him 
of all the little weaknesses and eccen- 
tricities which confirm his human 
status. She has avoided this and the 
fact that the following quotation ap- 
pears on the title page of her book 
shows that she was fully aware of Dr. 
Nicoll’s oddities — “Those born of the 
Spirit are unpredictable.” Maurice 
Nicoll had a streak of genius in him 
and the gods who award this gift usu- 
ally add a few peculiarities in order to 
redress the balance. I recommend this 
book, not only as a biography but also 
for the light it throws on Gurdjieff’s 
teaching. It should attract many 
readers. 

KENNETH WALKER 


views is inexcusable, for no picture of 
the Indian concept of the mind can be 
complete without a reference to them. 

It is in respect of the second task 
that the book disappoints still more. 
What, for example, is the relevance of 
such descriptions of the “contents” of 
the mind as are found on pp. 44-49, 
71-73, etc.? 

Coming to the fundamental question 
of the reality of the “soul,” which, 
according to the author, is the basic 
difference between the Indian and the 
Western approaches, the evidence sug- 
gested, viz., the implications of susupts 
and ESP (pp. 134 ff.) is too tenuous 
and the objections against it worth dis- 
cussing. What is meant by mind being 
a “higher” or subtler form of matter? 
How can the dualism of mind and mat- 
ter, and again of mind and soul, be 
sustained on Advaita premises? Many 
similar questions continue to vex: the 
reader’s mind after he lays aside the 
book. 

A. K. JIANDANI 
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An Introduction fo General Meta- 
physics. By GOTTFRIED Martin, Trans- 
lated by Eva ScHaper and Ivor Le- 
cLERC. With a Foreword by Davm Ross. 
(George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Lon- 
don. 156 pp. 1961. 18s.) 

This seems to me a very good book 
— lucid, penetrating, progressive, al- 
though sometimes, perhaps, a trifle re- 
petitiously and superfluously interpre- 
tative of aptly quoted texts. Notwith- 
standing that the greater part of the 
book is devoted to the Platonic Idea, 
the title is entirely suitable. For the 
main concern o: the author is to illu- 
minate the profound continuity in the 
Socratic-Platoniz-Aristotelian philos- 
ophy as exhibiting that kind of meta- 
physics which is rot merely possible, 
but actual and imperishable. Whereas 
the early Platonic dialogues search for 
and glimpse the general, and the middle 
Platonic dialogues dogmatically assert 
the transcendental being of the general, 
the later Platonic dialogues, and then 
the Metaphysics of Aristotle, tirelessly 
and fearlessly expose all the seemingly 


Shri Krishna, His Philosophy and His 
Spiritual Path. By Basapur MAL. 
(Vishveshvaranand Vedic Research In- 
stitute, Hoshiarpur. 334 pp. 1960. 
Rs. 4.00) 

Vast indeed is the literature on the 
Gitd, both ancient and modern. The 
Gita is a poem as well as a scripture, 
with teachings religious as well as phil- 
osophical. To scholars and mystics alike, 
the task of finding the thread of 
unity in it amidst ideas theistic and 
pantheistic, esoteric and exoteric, and 
varying pathways to salvation, has 
proved difficult. This work tries to avoid 
subjective dogmatism of every kind and 
is content to expound in lucid terms an 
eclectic system of philosophy of an 
ethical, pantheistic type. 
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insuperable difficulties that seem to at- 
tach to whatever answers may be pro- 
posed as to the nature of the being of 
the general, and then as to the nature 
of being itself. It is precisely such in- 
defatigable criticism of metaphysical 
assertions, rather than persistence, how- 
ever ingenious and eloquent, in meta- 
physical dogmatism, that is alone the 
kind of metaphysics that Professor 
Martin would commend, and meta- 
physics of this sort does indeed seem in- 
separable from the nature of man:— 


In saying this I do not wish to deny that 
the problems of metaphysics are among 
those problems which do not admit of final 
and defimtive solutions. Metaphysical ques- 
tions come up against the limits of thought 
and the limits of language. 


In this well-shaped book, so agree- 
ably translated, Professor Martin ex- 
presses a philosophical movement that 
seems to me of the first importance, 
despite all our contemporary empirical, 
linguistic challenges of which evidently 
Professor Martin is not unaware. 

M. Kaye 


Of the three parts in this work, the 
most notable is the first, which ablv 
vindicates the saintly personality of Sri 
Krsna as against the doubts of histori- 
cal scholars. Part II is concerned mainly 
with explaining the ideas of the Gita 
about God, and the Ultimate Goal. The 
different pathways to salvation are 
treated in Part III. 

Throughout, the book strikes us as 
an Intelligent and unbiased study of 
the Gitdé in the light of modern thought 
and is welcome as attempting a kind 
of synthesis which is now badly needed 
in Gitd studies. But we miss here a con- 
sideration of the orthodox views of the 
Indian Acaryas and the actual passages 
from the Gitd on which the study is 
based. The style is lucid, but not un- 
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critical, popular and yet not unscholarly. 
The book is thus a notable addition to 


The Bhagavad-Gita. Abridged by 
T. R. ANANTHARAMAN. (Author, Ban- 
galore. 69 pp. 1960. Rs. 2.00) 

The compiler of this English abridg- 
ment of the Bhagavad-Gita had a 
special purpose in view, namely, to pre- 
sent the core of the t2aching of the Gita 
in a readable, connected narrative form 
and to reduce the size of the book to 
suit the comprehension of students un- 
acquainted with Sanskrit. With con- 
siderable skill the Scripture has been 
condensed into half its length. In do- 
ing so passages from several chapters 
of the Gita have been shifted from their 
contexts and strung together in a new 
order. While it may be helpful to simpli- 
fy the complexities of the original to 
make it more easily assimilable by 
students not trained in metaphysical 


Our dnic Ethics. By BASHER AHMAD 
Dar. (Institute of Islamic Culture, La- 
hore. 75 pp. 1960. Rs, 2.50) 

When we wish to use a walking stick, 
we do not buy a mace or a bludgeon; 
and for similar reasons, a pamphlet 
cannot carry the weight or the sub- 
stance of a book. A pemphlet should be 
light, brief, well-planned, and give a 
general picture without details. In view 
of the becoming modesty and great 
learning of the author, it is difficult to 
be hard on him. In the earlier part of 
the book, the author deals with the sub- 
ject in a solid fashion and shows that, 
in comparison with European systems 
of ethics, Islamic ethics are mainly a 
religious system. He -hen goes on to 
deal with human freecom; nature and 
man; the problem of evil; life after 
death: and the ideal of the good life. 
The ethics of the Qur’én are dealt with 
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modern Indian studies of the Giid. 
K. KRISHNAMOORTHY 


thinking, one canrot but miss the rich- 
ness, colour and profundity of the 
original text. Some of the especially 
moving passages of the great Scripture, 
like the Viskvarupa Darshana of the 
eleventh chapter, are truncated and 
denuded of their grandeur. 

The translation is in easy, flowing 
English and makes pleasant reading; 
but here again some of the special terms 
in Sanskrit with their specific connota- 
tions fade into pale, colourless English 
words. 

This work is essentially a simplifica- 
tion of a great Scripture which is also 
a work of art. And, as is inevitable in 
all such attempts, what is gained in 
clearness and intelligibility is lost in 
depth, profundity and inspiration. 

D. GuRUMURTI 


in a sound fashion, but the comparison 
with other systems should have been 
avoided, as there is not sufficient space 
to deal with the, whole subject ade- 
quately, for example, to designate 
Christian ethics as “ sordidly individ- 
ualistic, negative, dogmatic, unprogres- 
sive, static” (p. 56), seems uncalled for. 
The syle is lucid and workmanlike, but 
occasionally there is a tendency towards 
heaviness. The pamphlet is in fact the 
first part of a larger book on the sub- 
ject, and the author has written it with 
such learning and understanding that 
we must defer judgment until the whole 
is before us. 

There is no systematic treatment of 
Islamic Ethics in any modern language, 
and we shall await with impatience the 
author’s projected work, which has un- 
fortunately been suspended because of 
his preoccupation with other duties. 

A. A. A. FYZEE 
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The Holy Sword: The Story of Islam 
from Muhammad to the Present. By 
Ropert Payne. (Robert Hale, Ltd., 
London. 288 pp. Illustrated. 1961. 35s.) 

To the serious student of Islam the 
most interesting question raised by such 
a book as this is what the motives are 
which led the author to write it and to 
give it the precise form it has. He has 
written about Albert Schweitzer, Schlie- 
mann the excavator of ancient Troy, 
Mao-Tse-Tung and the White Rajahs of 
Sarawak. This is catholicity of taste, 
even if with some bias to the Oriental. 
Apart from thinking the public would 
be interested in such a book, the author 
has himself presumably felt something 
of the fascination of the Orient. Yet 
one wonders how far his assessment of 
public interest is correct. The whole 
conception of history is that of a cen- 
tury or more ago, when it was held 
that the thoughts and feelings of the 
leading actors determined the course of 


A Survey of Indian History. By K. M. 
PANIKKAR. (Asia Publishing House, 
London. xi+-272 pp. 8 Plates. 3 Maps. 
Third ed., reprinted 1960. 25s.) 

This can justly be called a classic of 
“nopular” history — using the term as 
praise, in the sense of a happy combina- 
tion of learning, clarity and interest. 
Since it first appeared in 1947, it has 
been reprinted eleven times, the third 
edition being revised and brought up to 
date. Useful for general reference, and 
stimulating for reading, it displays 
trends and historical patterns, without 
swamping the reader with too great a 
mass of detail, though details as high- 


A Brief Survey of Mystic Tradition 
in Religion and Art in Karnataka. By 
M. V. KRISHNA Rao, Foreword by R. R. 
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events. There is no word of economic 
and social factors, and even the religious 
factor is very naïvely conceived. To do 
him justice, Mr. Payne has avoided the 
erotic aspects of the subject. But one 
of the impressions his book leaves is of 
the wide-spread, sometimes diabolical, 
cruelty of Muslim rulers. This is hardly 
counterbalanced by his short sections 
on some of the mystics. Indeed, part 
of his interest in al-Hallaj, who is given 
undue prominence, is in the sufferings 
of his martyrdom. Above all, the title, 
and the whole treatment, exaggerates 
one aspect of the achievements of Isla- 
mic culture; and nothing is said of the 
peaceful expansion of Islam by mis- 
sionary methods. Apart from the faults 
inevitable in the writing of such a book 
by one with a superficial knowledge of 
the subject, the general presentation is 
not calculated to further real under- 
standing of the Islamic world among 
English readers. 

W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


lights are not lacking. In less than three 
hundred pages (some eight pages com- 
prise a Glossary) it conveys a picture 
of the “continuity of Indian life... the 
supreme gift of the Himalayan range” 
that protects and conditions that life. 
It looks back to the Indus Valley civili- 
zation, and brings us, along the twisted 
strands of conquest and resistance, re- 
naissance and reformation, to the point 
where India, having gained her Inde- 
pendence, stands on a new threshold, 
questioning the future. To convey so 
much, so brilliantly, in a book occupy- 
ing only three-quarters of an inch on 
the bookshelf, is indeed noteworthy. 

E. W. 


DIrwAKAR. (Wardha Publishing House, 
Triplicane, Madras. 217 pp. 1960. 
Rs. 6.00) 
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This is an excellent survey of religion 
and art in Karnataka and of the mystic 
tradition that gave both their motive 
power. It is an excellent treatment of 
the subject in a brief compass. The 
author reveals a rare understanding and 
insight into the nuances of Indian relig- 
ion and art as they have found expres- 
sion in Karnataka culture. As Dr. R. R. 
Diwakar points out in his Foreword, 
“He has covered new ground and opened 
an avenue of research.” The topics 
treated — Basavesvara, Chennabasava, 
and other saints like Akka Mahadevi; 
women in Veerasaiva Society; Sarvajna 
and other followers of Basava; the 
Haridasa Movement; Sri Vyasaraja; 


Essays and Introductions. By W. B. 
Yeats. (Macmillan and Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don. xi+530 pp. 2 Plates. 1961. 36s.) 

Whether or not one subscribes to all 
Yeats’s opinions end prejudices, his 
prose writings are vitally compelling 
through a greatness of mind and vision 
that arises from the same source as his 
poetry. In a world of spiritual hesita- 
tions and intellectual doubts he stands 
out like a giant monolith for those 
single-hearted certainties that never al- 
tered, never faltered, through his entire 
literary life. In his early days he was 
thought to be a mere regional melodist 
of the “Celtic twilight’; but Yeats 
knew, at first perhaps intuitively, later 
with increasing emphasis, that the Cel- 
tic themes were rooted in a broader 
tradition which knit up legendary 
figures, beliefs and immortalities down 
the centuries and across the world. He 
expressed it in some of the earliest of 
these reprinted essays — 1897 and 1901; 
and he stated it plainly in the “General 
Introduction to My Works” written in 
1937 but published now for the first 
time:— 

Behind all hish history hangs a great 
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Sri Purandara Dasa; Nanaka Dasa; 
mystic influences on art in Karnataka; 
etc. — reveal the encyclopedic scope of 
the book and its value as a book of 
reference. 


The vast and great literature [was] built 
by a galaxy of great poets and singers since 
the sixth century ap MHaridasas, Sivasaranas 
and Vachanakaras, servants of God as they 
call themselves, have enriched the life of 
the people. (p. 216) 


This thesis has been ably unfolded 
by the learned autkor in his own felici- 
tous style. Students of Indian religion 
and art in Karnataka will be benefited 
by this rich exposition of the subject. 

M. YAMUNACHARYA 


tapestry, even Christianity had to accept it 
and be itself pictured there Nobody look- 
ing at its dim folds can say where Chris- 
tianity begins and Druidism ends. 


The Christ of this conception was 
“that Unity of Being Dante compared 
to a perfectly proportioned human body, 
Blake’s ‘Imagination,’ what the Upani- 
shads have named ‘Self ” Indeed, Yeats 
was no parochial Irishman; many of 
these reprinted Introductions show how 
deeply he was drawn to Indian thought 
and poetry, not as some exotic per- 
formance but as solving many mystical 
problems, providing a philosophy that 
satisfied the intellect, and sharing the 
profounder features of Western faiths. 
Just as Shelley, in his own search for a 
philosophy, had veered from Plato to 
Buddhistic influence, so Yeats, trans- 
parent to the sense of a divine order, 
was alive to Shelley’s understanding. 
His long essay on “The Philosophy of 
Shelley’s Poetry” remains, after sixty 
years, among the most luminous of in- 
terpretations; for we see in it a poet 
going unhesitantly to the heart of a fel- 
low poet, recognizing that for him too 
poetry is the essence of life and mean- 
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ing, and contains in itself all beauty 
and intellect. “I...am now certain,” 
Yeats wrote, “that the imagination has 
some way of lighting on the truth that 
the reason has not”; and it was this 
faculty on his own part that led him to 
place Prometheus Unbound “among the 
sacred books of the world.” 

In these collected essays, then. we 
shall not look for Yeats as a rationalist. 


Saint-Exupéry: A Btography. By 
Marcet Micso. Trs. by Herma BRIF- 
FAULT. (Macdonald, London. 335 pp. 
Illustrated. 1961. 30s.) 

Marcel Migeo’s full-scale biography 
of, and tribute to, his friend and fellow 
pilot, has been well received in France. 
Herma Briffault’s translation now gives 
English and American readers the most 
detailed and substantial book yet done 
on this legendary airman: Fighter Pilot; 
“Poet of Flight”; and author of three 
masterpieces of twentieth-century liter- 
ature. 

Saint-Exupéry disappeared in 1944. 


He was probably shot down returning > 


to base in Corsica. The truth can never 
be known, but Marcel’s detailed sur- 
mise is probably close to the actual se- 
quence of events. Yet truly, for Saint- 
Exupéry, in his end was his beginning. 
His two great books of personal expe- 
rience of flying: Wind, Sand and Stars 
(Terre des Hommes, 1939); and Nighi 
Flight (Vol de Nuit, 1931), are still 
widely read in France and English- 
speaking countries; both, by common 
consent, classics of the literature of fly- 
ing. His The Little Prince (Le Petit 
Prince, 1943) is surely due for immor- 
tality as one of those rare books for 
children that are re-read, and read 
again, throughout one’s life. 

The early chapters, recounting the 
events of Antoine de Saint-Exupéry’s 
childhood and youth, are deeply in- 
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We shall find him, rightly enough, con- 
cerned with Irish tradition; but always, 
in his melodious prose, pushing out- 
ward to a sweeping circular view of art 
and literature, and thrusting downward 
to his immutable conception of poetry 
and imagination as partaking in the 
undying themes of earth. He wrote 
magnificently on Blake, and was, like 
Blake, a seer. 

Sytva NORMAN 


teresting, for these early years made the 
man who was to find the mystical, 
ecstatic fulfilment of his inmost nature 
only in the air, above humanity, like 
his little prince. 

His biographer even knows the plane 
on which the young airman made his 
first solo flight — “a Sopwith, equipped 
with a rotary engine.” Throughout the 
book, the temptation to romanticize 
such a hero of the air is resisted. In 
fact, his defects are stressed, both as 
man and airman. One of his weaknesses, 
preventing him from being “a truly 
great airman,” was his absent-minded- 
ness, “at times fantastic.” One of his 
fears was to be the cause of much emo- 
tional stress after his marriage to the 
talented Consuelo, symbolized, writes 
M. Migeo, in The Little Prince, as the 
rose. He was afraid of the “stifling” 
atmosphere of marriage and the ten- 
dency for a couple to assume “rights 
over each other,” an idea that to him, 
so it has been said, was “revolting.” 

There seems no doubt that one half 
of Saint-Exupéry’s nature was that of 
the dreamer. Like his Little Prince, he 
knew, and with the poet’s eye he saw, 
that “what makes the desert beautiful 
...1s that somewhere it hides a well.” 
This biography, with its many interest- 
ing photographs, will certainly find 
many appreciative English-speaking 
readers. 

F. SEYMOUR SMITH 
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Deep Are the Valleys. By HANNAH 
Cross. (The Vanguard Press, New 
York. 261 pp. 1960. $4.95) 

Deep Are the Valleys deals with the 
religious wars at the end of the twelfth 
century between the heretic Cathar sect 
of Southern France and the Roman 
Catholic Church. The latter at first at- 
tempted to win over the Cathars from 
their heresy by gentle persuasion, but 
without success. The Cathars, whose 
faith had affinities with Buddhism, led 
austere lives and regarded the pomp and 
luxury surrounding many leading Catho- 
lic Churchmen with stern disapproval. 
At length, realizing that their blandish- 
ments were in vain, the Catholics de- 
cided to make a “holy” Crusade against 
the Cathar intransigents, and this novel 
illustrates forcefully how man with his 
lust for power and capacity for self- 
deception has often debased religion 
. and practised inhuman cruelties in its 
name. 


AIR Miscellany 1360. (The Publica- 


tions Division, Ministry of Information . 


and Broadcasting, Delhi 6. 156 pp. 
1960. Rs. 2.75) 

About 45 talks broadcast from AIR 
stations in 1960 are here brought to- 
gether, ranged under the headings 
“Philosophy and History,” “Literature 
and the Arts,” “Current Affairs and 
Science,” “Indian Life and Lore” and 
“Experience and Reminiscence.” While 
the broadcasters are different, the pre- 
scribed length of the talks — usually 
ten or fifteen minutes — stretches them 
on a sort of Procrustes’ Bed, which of 
course they cannot help. Besides, the 
talks were meant to be keard, not read 
(as here) in small type on large pages. 
On the other hand, the broadcasters 
could not actually see their far-flung 
audiences, nor extemporize according to 
the mood of the moment. The broad- 
cast talk is thus a new literary genre, 
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The central character in the story is 
Wolf, bastard son of the Count of Foix. 
It was Wolf’s ambition to avenge the 
death of his friend and patron Tren- 
cavel, for which Simon de Montfort, 
leader of the anti-Cathar Crusade, had 
been responsible. De Montfort, how- 
ever, is killed by a stone from a cata- 
pult and so Wolf’s ambition is never 
realized. Finally, after many adventures, 
his frustrated lust for vengeance be- 
comes sublimated and he achieves a new 
vision and tranquillity. 

Perhaps Hannah Closs tends rather 
to overcrowd her “canvas” occasionally, 
so that the swift-moving and colourful 
pageantry of the events she depicts be- 
comes blurred. Nevertheless, this novel 
is a solid and memorable achievement 
which many lovers of historical fiction 
will read with great pleasure. It is a loss 
to literature that the authoress died at 
a comparatively early age. 

HERBERT BLUEN 


a peculiar product of our synthetic age, 
and hence calls for special qualities: a 
sense of proportion, a conversational 
style and ease in delivery. Talks in 
English on the air by Indians are sel- 
dom satisfactory: the matter is usually 
too heavy, the delivery too fast, the 
tone too bullying. Yet, as one reads the 
talks collected here, one feels that quite 
a few o- them must have both interest- 
ed and delighted their listeners. Ver- 
rier Elwin brings out the symbolism in 
folk poetry and explains how tribal 
poetry is “a co-operative, community 
effort.” Detailing his experiences in in- 
terviewing candidates, P. S. Sundaram 
thinks that being rervous during an in- 
terview is better than being bold and 
brassy; but the most important injunc- 
tion is: “Don’t bluff.” Malcolm Mac- 
donald talks engagingly on “Bird 
Watchinz in Delhi” and Mrs. Mootham 
on “A Fascinating Occupation” (gar- 
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dening). Summing up her experiences, 
Mrs. Mootham says:— 


I wish others could feel like me. creators, 
when they cut the first rose from their own 
grafting; cooks, wen they mix a salad of 
their very own; farmers, when their hands 
are muddy and ther hearts weary of the 
vagaries of the seasons. They may even feel 
like architects.... 


Chalapati Rau turns the light of satire 
on the “socialite,” especially the fe- 
male of the species who, he thinks, 


The Great Peace of Krassnikova: A 
Novel. By FrANK Scuaus. Trs. by 
KENNETH T. Durrer. (Holborn Pub- 
lishing, London. 117 pp. 1961. 21s. 6d.) 

This novel is the story of a quiet lit- 
tle Russian village during the Second 
World War. The author experienced the 
campaigns in France, Poland and Rus- 
sia; so he is able to speak from personal 
knowledge of war-time conditions. He 
draws a heart-rending picture of nor- 
mal, kind people {both Russian and 
German) drawn beneath the Jugger- 
naut of Partisanship and Fascism, and 
being compelled under “orders” to com- 
mit murder and treachery, thereby be- 
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“is as deadly as the male. She is capa- 
able of greater velocity, and she 
pirouettes and waltzes better.” There 
is a symposium on “Macaulay: After 
100 Years”; there are talks by politi- 
clans, historians, scientists, anthropol- 
ogists, teachers, journalists and experts 
of all kinds; there are portraits of Dorab 
Tata and D. K. Karve; and there are 
expositions of Ramana Maharshi’s 
“message” and Tagore’s mysticism. The 
volume is illustrated, but the format is 
neither elegant nor handy. 

K. R. SRINIVASA [YENGAR 


getting further murders and treachery. 
There is the inevitable love story of 
the German officer and the Russian girl, 
tenderly told. But that is of minor im- 
portance. The value of the book lies in 
the deep impression it leaves that war 
is a folly and unnecessary; an evil 
thing engendered by governments, 
ideologies and creeds, to further their 
own ends; and that, left alone, the 
“common man,” being innately humane, 
would overcome difficulties of race and 
language, and live at peace with his 
neighbours. 
The translation by Kenneth T. Dut- 
field is excellent. 
C. B. 


BLAME where you must, be candid where you can, 
And be each critic the Good-natured Man. 


—QOLIVER GOLDSMITH 


PAGAN GONE WEST 


[INsTEAD OF his usual “Leaves from a Paris Diary” Shri Baldoon Dhingra 
sends us these musings over his early thoughts and his long stay in the West. “If 
to respect and revere all beliefs, none of them perfect, ıs to be a pagan,” he says, 


“then indeed I am a pagan.” —Ep ] 


Ir I THINK BACK iar enough — and it 
sometimes seems like yesterday — I see 
that people wanted something to lean 
on; indeed, it was thought a good 
thing. Depended or. how we looked at 
it. The big ones called it faith. I recall 
Tagore’s words: faith is like a child who 
is not afraid to come into the dark 
when its mother calls. The little ones 
-~and I know how I felt — wanted a 
kind of cushion, soft and billowy, for 
the face to sink in. And I know how 
comforting it was, as a child, to get lost 
in the folds of my mother’s sari and, 
when taken to task for such unruly 
behaviour, to burst into torrents of 
laughter. 

Life does not stop. Reality slips 
through our fingers. The past is but a 
glowing ash gone cold. One can retain 
nothing of oneself. Yet Time is not all- 
powerful. Our life may be only a river 
rolling on to death, out scraps of exis- 
tence, islands round which a sandy de- 
posit gathers, sand firm above the 
general process of a slow destruction. 
Something still lives deep down in the 
unconscious memory. Deceived by habit, 
we are not aware that this is so, but 
always think that time moves in one 
direction only. A day comes when we 
become aware that the flow of time can 
move backwards. Yes, memory plays 
the most painful pranks and becomes, 
in Tagore’s words, the priestess that 
kills the present and offers its heart to 
the shrine of the dead past. 

This faith was a comforting thing. 
You could be lulled to sleep, or you 
could just leave all your cares, from a 
pinprick to a heartache, to it—a 
downy cushion or else a hard, feathery 
or snug as time demanded and disposi- 


tion willed. 

I was always told there were count- 
less names of the Lord. I once asked 
my teacher, rather boldly I now think: 
“How can one remember them all?” He 
smiled: “Take any that pleases and 
chant that name. How about Hari, 
Govind, Gopal?” How many names has 
Krishna, besides these? Are they one 
hundred and eight or one thousand and 
eight? It little matters. They are, in 
the language of numbers, infinite. This 
wonderful old man, my teacher, was a 
Sikh, and his chanting—-I can hear 
him now—with his harmonium or 
drum was rich and melodious, deep, as 
I was to discover later, like organ music. 
Perhaps that is why the harmonics of 
Bach, in, say, Schweitzer’s playing, 
move me in a way I cannot possibly put 
into words. 

My teacher’s face would light up, as 
he played, like the candle that stood 
beside him, and his eyes, now open, now 
half-closed, shine like the sparks on 
Divali day. The incense which burned 
in the prayer-room would curl into the 
most fantastic rings before it rose, like 
a genie, and dissolved into space. Once 
when he had finished his puja and his 
path, I asked him a silly question: 
“Where were your” “Why, here and 
everywhere,” he said. I clapped my 
hands and said: “How wonderful! And 
with all people and all things?” “In a 
way.” “Gosh,” I said, “Id like to be 
everywhere too, whirling like the wind 
which way I will! How free would I feel 
then! I am sure no one in the wide world 
can sing like you.” My teacher put a re- 
straining finger on his lips and said: 
“There are millions who sing like me 
all over the world. They often sing in 
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other tunes. All chants come from the 
same source, the same spring.” 

, I am not sure I understood what he 
mean: then, but vears later the mean- 
ing o- his words became clear to me. I 
was taught to read the words of the 
world’s great pronhets and saints and 
I knew they flowed from the same great 
spring. I was shown that while men, 
beasts, birds or plants had all a life of 
their own, in one way or another we 
were all connected. The Indian stories 
I had read were full of parrots or swans, 
dogs or horses, that spoke. What a 
world, as real as that of men, was that 
of the Hitopadeshal At once the mean- 
ing of “Tread softly, for all the earth 
is sacred,” was to be understood. 

I saw this sense of the sacred in all 
that breathed. I felt it in those tender 
things like lilies, doves and nightingales, 
and also in those terrifying creatures 
— toads, serpents and crocodiles. I 
knew I could become anything I 
wanted to. I had been all these, trees, 
birds and animels, once upon a time, 
and knew we always were a curious 
mixture of all that is grotesque or 
gorgeous anywhere. Many of earth’s 
living wonders ére, in a strange, unex- 
plored way, part of me. Do I carry 
all the parcels of the past upon 
my back? I can be rid of them too. 
When I was doing something that took 
me away from the nightmarish world of 
my own imagirings into the world of 
other people, I was sharing the exulta- 
tions and the grim despairs of others 
and being one with them. It is extra- 
ordinary how little we watch our move- 
ments and the things around us for 
themselves. We seem to be always some- 
body else. Odd how thoughts, ideas and 
images shimmer before our eyes with- 
out habitation or name. At one moment 
I could see, ranged before me, all the 
sinister figures of a ghoulish tale; and 
then, with a shifting of the eyes, they 
were transformed into this or that tree 
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or the shade that was heaven to the 
pipe-player as he lay within sight of 
his grazing cattle. 

I came to the conclusion that it all 
depended on how we looked at things. 
Shakespeare was right: there is nothing 
either good or bad but thinking makes 
it so. I had grown to look at this topsy- 
turvy world with fear, terror, joy, some- 
times with humour. Nothing explained 
to me better than Ganesh, the elephant- 
headed deity, the senselessness of the 
world. And yet he makes a good deal of 
sense, really. Or, take that curious ani- 
mal, a camel. Put him alongside the 
lines of cars in the Champs Elysées and 
he will look and feel quite absurd. Put 
him in the desert where he belongs and 
he will fit admirably into the landscape. 
Let him walk jauntily on the sands, 
and he will be a part of the picture. 
Absurdities seem insurmountable to 
some and inspiring to others. 

In a way I felt, rather dimly at first, 
that we were out of our depth if we 
did not fit into a pattern. Was there 
really a pattern? And were there many 
patterns, according to climate and coun- 
try? Can one ever put a limit to the 
million plays of the diviner Can one 
learn about one pattern and through it 
know the rest? I am all the joys and 
the sorrows of the world. In me are all 
the hates and fears of the world. When 
I hate and kill, or fear and doubt, some- 
where, on people’s faces, in the woods, 
in the fields, even in the torrent, a mark 
or a scratch appears. “Why is there a 
scratch upon your face?” a child asked 
her mother. “Why, because yesterday 
you struck with anger the cat that came 
to you.” “Is that really so?” said the 
little girl, her eyes as large as almonds. 
“Each time you hurt or strike another 
somewhere a scratch appears. You see, 
the same God is in all of us. When we 
hurt others we also hurt ourselves.” 
“And when I Jaugh and sing?” said the 
child. Why, then we catch a spark óf 
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sunlight in our midst. 

How can I fail to see this link that 
binds us all? I have come here to the 
West, I a man from another continent; 
how do I feel? In all these years in the 


" West how have I discovered the other 


face of man? Man must pass through 
many travails before he enters the great 
Source. None of our efforts, even to 
Socrates learning to play the lyre when 
awaiting death, is ever wasted. One 
day Man will be Free and Liberated 
and be with all things, free from sorrow, 
anger, greed and death, good and evil. 
To many in the West, where I have 
spent two decades, found good friends 
and met great souls, to many people, 
this approach of mine was wrong. One 
of them, a true believer, after knowing 
how I felt, said I would go far if only 
I was not so scattered in my thinking, 
if I were to accept, as he did, the tenets 
of true religion. You talk, he said 
politely, like a pagan. If to respect and 
revere all beliefs, none of them perfect, 
is to be a pagan, then indeed I am a 
pagan. A pagan gone West. 

The East and West were once two 
faces of the world. One has to go to 
myths for an explanation. According to 
the Greek myth, Heaven and Earth 
(Uranus and Gaea) once gave warning 
to Zeus that the offspring of Metis, 
genius of cosmic wisdom, would lead 
man away from the divine spirit. Zeus 
promptly swallowed Metis before her 
time came and the child sprang from 
his own forehead. This child, Pallas 
Athena, was worshipped as the goddess 
of science and art, the genius of har- 
mony, justice and freedom. 

The classical age of Greece sprang 
from the forehead of a divine being. 
and was not of human origin. Hence a 
new force, the age of the mind, was 
born. Before this period of mind, there 
was wisdom, one of insight, which per- 
mitted man to glimpse all things, 
medicine, mathematics or science, with- 
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out an attempt to analyze or dissect 
them. How well the ancient priest- 
physicians knew what herbs healed, 
what waters brought life and how they 
were to be prepared!, This earlier in- 
sight existed in the Western world once, 
and was provided by the back as 
against the front of the brain. 

The classical age of Greece was that 
of the forehead, of man’s ability to 
grasp what he ance knew by instinct. 
The Greek statues of that period stressed 
the Olympian head and not the fore- 
head cf ordinary nan. The gods knew 
that if Intellect, Metis’s child, were to 
be born in average man it would 
separate him from profound wisdom. It 
might prove his undoing. Maturing in- 
tellect, the impulse which created the 
classical age, belonged to a divine, not 
a human domain. So when Christianity 
came it was hoped that intellect would 
be gradually entrusted to man’s use. 
Had the fire of Christianity been per- 
mitted to draw fuel from pagan wis- 
dom, its glow might have endured and 
given rise to a truly constructive science 
and civilization of world brotherhood. 
Since it did not, religion lost its founda- 
tion in earthly life, and science its 
moral aims. The mediæval Church 
knew the danger but not the cause and 
wanted to protect man from his prema- 
ture incividualism and so retarded the 
progress of science. Science cannot and 
should not be dethroned, but her reign 
in the West is not quite so fruitful since 
thought has not combined with love. 
Religion came to the West; it was a 
potentiaiity rather than a fulfilment. 

The pre-Hellenic period of culture 
was the East, the back portion of the 
head, overwhelmingly intuitive. 

Another myth, again from Greece, re- 
flects the break. Europa, daughter of 
Agenor, nad a dream at midnight when 
mortals have a clear vision of truth. A 
vision came asking her to choose be- 
tween two continents: Asta and that 
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which lay on the other side. Both were 
eager to possess her. Next day, a festi- 
val, Zeus appeared in the shape of a 
bull and enticed her to climb on his 
back. She did so and was promptly car- 
ried off to Crete. When she bemoaned 
her iate, Aphrodite consoled her: Be 
comforted, Europa. You will be the 
mortal wife of Zeus, the unconquerable. 
Your name will be immortal from this 
time, for a whole continent will be 
named after you. 

I am a pagan, and shall remain one, 
as I do not think the mind is all. I am 
not an intellectual, at least not in the 
seuse Jn which Malraux, a great West- 
em figure, defines it. To André Mal- 
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raux an intellectual is not only a man 
to whom books are necessary; he is a 
man whose reasoning, however elemen- 
tary it may be, affects and directs his 
life. Sartre calls his novel The Age of 
Reason. Yet the greatest creations of 
Western culture were not the products 
of reason alone. Here and there some 
people are trying to make the Occiden- 
tal remember that he also has a back 
of the head, the realm of intuition, of 
memory, of all the strange invisibles 
which science does not want to accept 
because it cannot prove them. Can you 
prove love, beauty, friendship and joy? 
What instrument will you use? 
BALDOON DHINGRA 


Let no presuming impious railer tax 
Creative Wisdom, as if aught was formed 
In vain, or not for admirable ends. 
Shall little haughty ignorance pronounce 
His works unwise, of which the smallest part 
Exceeds the narrow vision of her mind ? 


-—THOMSON : Seasons 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


A new dimensicn to the economics of 
foreign aid has been given by President 
Kennedy’s Peace Corps scheme, where- 
by young Americans proficient in dif- 
ferent skills offer their services in host 
countries. While tiere were serious mis- 
givings about the possible réle of such 
a Peace Corps, ard people both in the 
U.S.A. and elsewhere wondered whether 
such an army of voluntary workers 
would succeed in winning friends for 
the country or th2 gratitude of people 
among whom their work would lie, the 
Director of the Corps, Mr. Sargent 
Shriver, has dispelled these doubts in 
answering newsmen’s questions at a 
Press Conference at Delhi recently. Ex- 
plaining its functiens in host countries, 
at the outset, Mr. Shriver (according 
to a report in Tje Hindustan Temes, 
New Delhi) said:— 


Tne Peace Corps scheme would be non- 
political and non-reigious. The volunteers 
would be strictly werned against propagat- 
ing evangelical activit~. The volunteers would 
not, moreover, function as a distinct Ameri- 
can group anywhere They would be inte- 
grated with local peosle and function under 
the direction and discipline of the State 
Governments. 


The Corps has no cut-and-dried 
schemes for social work nor is it anxious 
to impose its ideas on foreign commu- 
nities. It merely offers its services to 
be utilized in the test way possible in 
consultation with tke Governments con- 
cerned. This aspect was particularly 
emphasized by Mr. Shriver when he 
said that the Peace Corps 


did not go out to other countries with 
ready-made programncs It only offerec 


ý ends of verse 


And sayings of philosophers.” 
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services, The programmes were to be deter- 
mined by the governments concerned and 
also by consultation among the governments 
conceined, Peace Corps representatives and 
social workers with wide experience. 


This is surely a realistic approach 
and, being an exciting experiment, the 
scheme should be ound rewarding both 
by the visitors and the people among 
whom they will live and work. 

What was only a talking point only 
a few weeks ago, 1s now shaping itself 
as a new instrument of international 
technical assistance, according to Ver- 
non Chassell, in an article in The Hindu 
(Madras). He writes: — 


During the first two weeks, over 17,000 
Americans offered their services. A rough 
classification shows that one-third of them 
are people with three to five years of pro- 
fessional experience or practical skill and 
who have some experience or qualification 
for overseas duty. Arother third ate people 
who have graduated in the last year or so, 
and the remaining third are those who are 
still in college Needless to say, these young 
people have diverse interests and back- 
grounds: among them, for instance, are 
Sally Bcewles, daughter of Under-Secretary 
of State Chester Bowles, and Rafer Johnson, 
decathlon champion in the 1960 Olympics. 


The Corps will not propagate relig- 
lous or political views but will adopt 
local living standards, as 


this new generation of Americans 1s jnter- 
nationally-minded, is alive to the need for 
personal commitment to help lift up the 
developing nations, and is willing to forego 
remunerative job prospects at home to 
answer this challenge abroad 
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It is pointed out that this scheme is 
formulated by President Kennedy to 
implement an election promise and to 
redeem the pledge given in his Inau- 
gural Address last January, when he 
said: — 

To those people in the huts and villages 
of half the globe struggling to break the 
bonds of mass misery, we pledge our best 
efforts to help themselves, for whatever period 
is required—not because the Communists 
are doing it, not because we seek their votes, 
but because it is right. If the free society 
cannot help the many who are poor, it can 
never save the few who are rich. 


Although this is the first time that 
such a project is being attempted on 
such a scale, the assignment of pro- 
fessional and skilled personnel over- 
seas is not new, as already U.S. colleges 
and other organizations such aS CARE 
(Co-operative for American Remit- 
tances Everywhere) and the Inter- 
national Voluntary Service are work- 
ing in various parts of the world. Since 
many countries suffer trom lack of per- 
sonnel in specialized, trained fields such 
as education, engineering, industry, 
physical training, etc., the Peace Corps 
is not only a generous idea but a prac- 
tical one deserving of all encourage- 
ment. 


A plea for a different psychological 
approach and juster treatment for wo- 
men in prison is made by the journalist 
Myrna Blumberg (Guardian, May 3rd 
and 5th, 1961). A five-and-a-half- 
weeks’ imprisonment last year, without 
charge or trial, in a South African gaol 
at Capetown, set her questioning the 
emotional and psychological reactions 
of women to captivity. In these two 
moving articles, she shows — what 
should be obvious, but is not treated 
as such — that women are different and 
more sensitive than men. There “is an 
average of 20 times more men than 
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women in British prisons each year” and 
the latter are mainly cases of simple 
minor larceny. Her survey draws evi- 
dence from ordinary prisoners, anti- 
nuclear demonstrators, prison visitors 
and other experts, as well as from con- 
siderable reading. 

What shocked the educated women 
imprisoned for political reasons was the 
degrading systematic way in which 
prisoners are “reduced to a state of. 
penned-in infantility.” There are ex- 
ceptions and attempts to humanize con- 
ditions, but these amount to tragically 
little compared to the need. And wo- 
men, who are according to a London 
psychologist “potentially more claus- 
trophobic than men,” suffer more and 
develop nervous disorders, compulsions, 
anxiety states, when their emotional 
needs “for family, homeliness, individ- 
ual attention, gentleness” are frustrated. 
There is compulsive talking without 
cessation, even to themselves, and 
prowling up and down like Zoo animals 
(where too, apparently, the female ani- 
mals accustom themselves less easily to 
captivity). 

Women prisoners are more individ- 
ualistic than men; there is less “gang- 
ing together” though they will help 
each other. One report quoted cited a 
sample group of 26 women, some of 
whom had over 100 convictions, all of 
a petty nature, and almost all were 
homeless. Since each prisoner’s board 
and lodging costs £7 a week, providing 
a suitable homely hostel for them would 
seem a cheaper and more humane way 
of treatment. A United Nations report 
on a conference on crime held in 1960 
suggests alternatives for short-term im- 
prisonment, such as cottage-type insti- 
tutions, more use of fines, etc., which 
are worth experimenting with. But, 
whatever method is tried, its success 
will depend on the personal touch and 
the heart quality and discrimination 
brought to the task by those in charge. 
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The vast, terrifying road-traffic prob- 
lems of the more urbanized and afflu- 
ent countries grow almost hourly, but 
suggested material and technical reme- 
dies ruin other things of value or in- 
crease the disease. In a B.B.C. talk, 
“Men in Motor-Cars,” J. M. Richard, 
Joint Editor of the Architectural Re- 
wew, diagnoses the problem as mainly 
due to self-centredness, plus false 
values. 

He points out the large price we pay 
for the worship of the car, apart from 
money poured out on road-making, 
towns and cities torn apart by traffic 
demands, useless sacrifices of time and 
energy and resulting frustrations; and 
he urges that we cease to consider cars 
simply as private assets. The motor- 
car “has been given an inflated social 
and psychological value that has no con- 
nexion with its usefulness as a trans- 
port machine.” It is “a symbol of afflu- 
ence” fostered by pressure from manu- 
facturers, while gigantic dumps of dis- 
carded cars provide a further problem. 

It is significant that driving a car is 
at present almost the only outlet for a 
feeling of personal skill and power as 
well as self-assertion. But when the fast 
(and dangerous) driver is glamourized 
in a way no other criminal is, he becomes 
a false model for the young. Further, 
when each individual uses time, energy 
and an excess share of space by driving 
his car soltts (especially in the “business 
rush’’) it is as primitive, inefficient and 
wasteful as it would be to make every 
person in a factory carry out each 
operation individually on his own com- 
plete set of machines. Planning for road 
transport and planning for housing are 
also similar. Recognition of the wisdom 
of town and country planning is grow- 
ing, but society has not yet seen “the 
imbecility of allowing free rein to the 
individual motor-car.” Its legitimate 
use “as a transport-machine” has been 
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usurped by its employment as means of 
personal self-assertion. 

Purely restrictive legislation will not 
help. Mr. Richards suggests three rem- 
edies: R 

(1) Provide people with other sutlets 
for their legitimate need of self-expres- 
sion, repressed by the deadening nature 
of many people’s work. 

(2) Re-educate them by “tke im- 
provement and reglamourization of 
public transport” to realize that it can 
be made a most comfortable and efb- 
cient method of travel. Instead of men- 
tal associations of inconvenience, squal- 
or, obsolete equipment, it would evoke 
pride of service and renaissance of pub- 
lic enthusiasm for as yet untried possi- 
bilities in experimentation (€.g., mono- 
rail). The capacity to organize — or- 
chestras, athletics, transport, etc. — in- 
dicates a step towards civilization. 

(3) Treat public transport as a pub- 
lic service, whose smooth running is as 
vital to the community as a public sani- 
tation system. 

Such a change of attitude would re- 
move all the problems now being at- 
tempted piecemeal — the vivisection of 
cities by road-widening, the temptation 
vast car-parks offer to larger arnounts 
of traffic. Further, it would do away 
with the anti-social character of so much 
car-driving, when each person moving 
abou: on business by car is “spending 
more and more of his life shut up by 
himself in a metal box.” If he cen free 
himself from the false notions of '‘glam- 
our and satisfaction” connected with 
it, he will find it a gain. 

We might add that man is also im- 
prisoned in his own personal -nental 
and bodily “metal box” which he has 
glamourized into “a false notion of 
self." How to be free from this desire- 
driven “machine” is a still more funda- 
mental problem. 
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Maay are the speeches made by 
national leaders and many the legisla- 
tive measures undertaken to eradicate 
the evil of casteism from Indian society; 
but the grievous fact is that the shackles 
of caste are still not broken. Analyz- 
ing tkis problem, which has been the 
bane of Indian society in recent years, 
Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, in a special article 
in The Indian Express (Delhi), outlines 
certain positive measures to abolish this 
evil. He says:— 


Caste cannot be destroyed by speeches, 
nor can it be abolished by legislation 
Speeches help, but only if they are accom- 
panied by action on the part of those who 
make the speeches. The masses are always 
influenced by the behaviour of the classes; 
and if they find the latter functioning on 
the basis of caste loyalties, then it is not 
possible to expect the latter to cease think- 
ing in caste terms. 


Urging that society should, either 
through Governmental agencies or 
voluntary agencies with State support, 
make available the economic benefits 
and aids that a caste does for its weaker 
members, the writer adds:— 


Caste will not give way either to abuse 
or to appeal; it is only an objective and 
fact-based exposure of its undesirable con- 
sequences that can make a dent on this 
hoary feature of Indian society. This must 
be accompanied by deliterate steps to re- 
move the economic and educational handi- 
cap of the masses of those sub-castes that 
are ncw in a state of backwaidness, and 
there must be objective and documented re- 
porting on what is being achieved 


He also points out that although this 
evil system draws its life from the prin- 
ciple of heredity, its vigour and exploit- 
able potential are proportional to the 
extent to which it remains identified 
with economic, political and social in- 
equalities. He, therefore, suggests that 
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the only way in which we can really under- 
mine caste is to go in for the actual build- 
ing up of a society with equality of op- 
portunity and special attention for the handi- 
capped; and this in turn cannot be done 
unless those of us who wield either power 
or influence in any field are prepared to 
give up exploiting caste for purposes of self- 
advancement and all combine, irrespective of 
the caste or sub-caste to which we may 
belong, to produce economic and political 
conditions that will be primarily dominated 
by considerations of mass welfare and the 
recognition and maintenance of human dignity 


Dr. Rao, however, sees promise in 
certain recent trends such as the aboli- 
tion of untouchability and the opening 
of temples to Harijans, etc., and points 
out that the present need is to intensify 
these measures through ceaseless educa- 
tion and the economic emancipation of 
the masses. He says: — 


I do believe that caste as an evil influence 
is on the way out; its present upsurge of 
strength is like the last flicker of a candle 
before rts light goes out; only in this case, the 
light will not go out automatically. It needs 
the dedicated effort and example of all men 
of influence or power or status to give the 
needed push that will open the door to a 
casteless society in India. 


The problem of casteism is also ana- 
lyzed by “A Student of Politics” in The 
Statesman (New Delhi). He surveys 
the current forces at work changing the 
political landscape and the significant 
directions in which changes in the social 
and economic structure have taken 
place in the past decade. He points out 
the differences between the caste as- 
sociation and other natural associations 
found in this country, viz., tribal, linguis- 
tic and religious, particularly in their 
relation to thé political community, the 
nation-State. While the latter kinds of 
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association represent potential political 
communities, claiming separate political 
identity, or an autonomous unit in the 
federation, castes, according to the 
writer, have no such aspiration. 

The various ways and means by 
which caste groups have been jostling 
for position in the different States of 
India are discussed in the article and 
the conclusion drawn that castes have 
created difficulties and provoked splits 
in the political organizations rather 
than imparted strength to them. 


The opportunist meanderings of the politi- 
clans have encouraged opportunist behaviour 
among the voteis Over a third of the voters, 
according to public opmion polls, are unat- 
tached. The growing tendency among such 
voters is to get on the band-wagon of the 
winning candidate. 


In conclusion, he urges that an effec- 
tive response to the gathering challenge 
to the ideals of Indian nationalism lies 
in going on the offensive against the 
forces represented by casteism:— 


It needs the rallying together of like- 
minded forces dedicated to social democrat- 
ic ideals. It asks for lifting the sights above 
traditional party interests It envisages ap- 
peal to youth, and restoring to politics its 
old elan and significance. It demands a 
break with many mistakes of the past, com- 
municating to the people the realization that 
democracy 1s an adventure in hope, growth 
and change. 


It is gratifying to note, from a re- 
port in Tke Hindu (Madras), that the 
Executive Council of the Banaras Hindu 
University has decided to conduct the 
proceedings of its Convocation in San- 
skrit from the next year and that its 
diplomas will be written in Sanskrit 
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as well as in English. Sanskrit may not 
be a spoken language but, being “the 
language of the gods,” as the ancients 
described it, interest in it must be 
fostered; for it is through Sanskrit that 
Indiz has maintained the continuity of 
her culture throughout the centuries. 

According to a report in The Indian 
Express (Delhi). referring to the cita- 
tion read out in Sanskrit by Dr. R. N. 
Dandekar at a special Convocation at 
the University of Poona, Pandit Nehru 
observed:— 


I wish I knew sufficient Sanskrit. Now there 
is not much time left for me to learn it 
anew.... The seats of learning like the Uni- 
versities could derive inspiration from San- 
skrit literature and the treasuie of knowledge 
which it contains, 


It is a welcome sign of the times that, 
since independence, several leaders have 
proposed the adoption of Sanskrit as 
the country’s national language and 
many enthusiasts have been demanding 
its use as the medium of instruction. 
While these suggestions may not be 
practicable, it is not only desirable but 
necessary that the treasures of Sanskrit 
literature should be translated and made 
available to all the people in the world. 

Critics may argue that the average 
student, already burdened with the task 
of learning several languages, should 
not be called upon to master the in- 
tricacies of Sanskrit grammar. While 
conceding this, we may urge that the 
times at least need that Sanskrit works 
should be translated into modern Indian 
languages and made accessible to peo- 
ple all over the country. At the same 
time, those who aspire to scholarship 
in Sanskrit should be helped and insti- 
tutions promoting the study of Sanskrit 
should be encouraged to produce more 
and more interpretative and critical 
books. 
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Point out the “Way” — however dimly, 
and lost among the host — as does the evening ` 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

—The Voice of the Silence 
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THE LEADER OF TOMORROW 


[We reprint this editorial frora THe Aryan Pats of October 1934. Some 
of the references to particular countries and political situations are natu- 
rally no longer valid; but our tomorrow still needs the leader of wise 
self-discipline -—Eb. | 
Worzp conpITions today are topsy-turvy: The State should exist for 
the well-being of the citizen but it enchains him. Nationalism, which 
should provide a basis of education and broaden men’s sympathies for 
and appreciation of his fellowmen abroad, erects boundaries, physical, 
economic and psychological, which produce greed, jealousy, hatred and 
war. The doctor who heals the body earns more than the teacher who 
educates the mind; but while the nature and habit of the mind are at 
least considered, the very existence of the Soul is ignored. 

It is taken Zor granted that politico-economic problems are funda- 
mental and causal, and therefore it is believed that human difficulties 
can be overcome and social diseases can be cured by legislation. “Prac- 
tical’ people do not realize that food, clothes, houses, etc., are not funda- 
mental but secondary; are not in themselves the cause of human happi- 
ness and progress, but really effects of the unfoldment of soul-peace and 
expression of culture. Who dares to preach today, “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God, and His righteousness; and all these things shall be 
added unto you”? Asia, hypnotized and glamoured by the Occident, 
copies it, boldly and on a grand scale as Japan does, or as India, sheep- 
ishly but resentfully accepting her Westernization as if there were no 
way out. 

Politics, economics and sociology represent realities of life, though 
in modern times they have been valued at too high a premium. The 
monks of Christendom and the faquirs of Asia, however, undervalue 
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these realities — often they think them te be unreal and therefore value- 
less. Great Souls like Buddha and Plato or Tsongkhapa and Marcus 
Aurelius were truly spiritual, for they pessessed the primary yogic vir- 
tues of Viveka-discrimination and of Vairagya-detachment. Because 
they were Vairagis, souls who had freed their minds from the lure of 
desires and passions, they were able to evaluate correctly the things of 
this world. Events and objects of the material universe to them were 
concrete idols of ideal images. The material world, the historical events, 
were neither soulless shadows nor mere objective manifestations. The 
physical cosmos was valued as a reflection of the spiritual. Material 
objects were projections of spiritual ideas.’ Nations and races, states 
and kingdoms, were verities because of the spiritual reality within and 
behind them. 

This view formed the very basis of the great philosophies of China, 
India and Greece — themselves but systems of thought rooted in what 
must have been once the universal Wisdom-Religion of the civilized 
world of the ancients. The restoration of this view would produce a 
mental revolution of the first magnitude. Materialism in science has 
received its deathblow, but materialism in philosophy is not an uncom- 
mon manifestation. Spiritual idealism is not yet clearly defined for 
practical application. Desire for religion — some kind of rational relig- 
ion —— is gathering force, which means desire for an idealistic philosophy 


which must give a new value since those given by organized religions 


have proven false or been found wanting. Who can produce this revolu- 
tion save intellectuals who are also idealists? 
We are not among those who see as imminent the collapse of West- 


_ ern civilization in the sense that savagery will follow the dark age 


which seems to be fast descending upon Europe. The decay and disinte- 
gration of civilizations take time, just as do their rise and growth. But 
the West is facing today a cataclysm due to persistence in old policies 
and programmes. These are now being abandoned; their substitutes are 


‘in the melting-pot; liberalism in politics is almost drowned in the ocean 


of violence; and racial pride and national greed and class claims have 
produced autocracies. For all that, the stil’ small voice of Spirit has not 
ceased its immortal action. The future is with the Idealist. He who 
ideates, creates. Ratiocination picks out the flaws, a very necessary task, 
and there is a marked manifestation of that faculty in these days. In 
a variety of ways people are taught how their civilization of machine- 
made plenty is breaking down. But not many are the creators and con- 
structors of pattern for the new order. 
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The most important movement of the day for social reconstruction 
and the saving of civilization is that of education of the adult masses. 
Reformation of the schools of today will not much avail, because the 
dangers threatening civilization are imminent. The radio, the cinema 
and the press are among the most important engines for the furthering 
of adult education, but these are run by the power of materialism. These 
wonderful engines are put to ignoble uses. M. Edouard Herriot, former 
Prime Minister of France, whose work for many years as the Mayor 
of Lyons is well known, wrote about them thus:— 

The news that is given to the public is itself coloured and doctored. 
Hew many Frenchmen are there today who have any accurate knowledge 
o: the essential clements in what has been called “the Roosevelt experi- 
ment”? It is a sad thing to note that the powerful instruments that have 
been devised by science for thie dissemination of knowledge have at times 
tended to serve and strengthen falsehood rather than truth. 

Most poets, philosophers and art teachers are dependent upon these 
engines and often fall under their, at present, baneful influence. 

The new teacher of the adult masses must ensoul himself with the 
pure spirit of idealism. Unless a sufficient number do that, the future 
of civilization will continue to be in danger. 

Because of the general belief that adjustment from outside is the 
remedy, the real task of changing oneself within is grossly neglected. 
People shirk their own individual responsibility to life, to the state, to 
humanity, looking to governmental and other agencies to do something. 

The Roman Church, typical of the embodiment of religious cun- 
ning and fanaticism, the Russian Soviets as representative of the reign 
of matter and machines, the Italian and German dictatorships, each 
standing for selfish nationalism and blatant race-pride, and other such 
agencies — all enslave the mind, corrupt the heart and kill the soul of 
man. Therefore this era needs a few practical philosophers who will 
courageously strike at the root vice of competition in every department; 
for this. they need to break’ their own fetters — personal ambition, class 
prejudice, nationalistic patriotism and racial pride; purifying their 
own lives they must act as priests of the Religion of Universal Brother- 
hood — instructors and friends of people the world over. 

But they themselves will need models and patterns after which they 
mey shape themselves. Archetypal Leaders called in the East Dhyani 
Buddhas are taken as models and patterns by Manushya or Human 
Buddhas; every Bodhisattva in endeavouring to become a Buddha, it 
is said, copies the ensample of a previous Buddha. Our new leaders 
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cannot but fail if by groping in the dark they hope to muddle through 
into the light. They have to assimilate and embody wisdom and virtue, 
and one necessary way to self-training is contemplation on Ideal Lead- 
ers, Archetypal Leaders and their Ideal and Archetypal Knowledge. In 
the annals of humanity such Leaders shine like stars of the first magni- 
tude in the firmament. Such leaders were Krishna, the Spiritual Direc- 
tor; Rama, the Ideal King; Gotama, the Supreme Teacher; Confucius, 
the Inspired Codifier; Jesus, the Virile Reformer. In the words and 
examples of such Men the leader of tomorrow must seek guidance and 
nourishment. 


Tap createst of the Ancients inculeated by both symbols and books the 
absolute necessity for the acquirement of philosophical knowledge, in- 
asmuch as strength or special faculties are useless without it. Those 
Greeks and others who recorded some of the wisdom cf the elder Egyp- 
tians well illustrated this. They said, “that in the symbols it was shown, 
as where Hermes is represented as an old and a young man, intending 
by this to signify that he who rightly inspects sacred matters ought to be 
both intelligent and strong, one of these without the other being imper- 
fect. And for the same reason the symbol of great Sphinx was established; 
the beast signifying strength, and the man wisdom. For strength when 
destitute of the ruling aid of wisdom is overcome by stupid astonish- 
ment confusing all things together; and for the purpose of action the 
intellect is useless when it is deprived of strength” So, whether our 
strength 1s that of sympathy or of astral vision, we will be confounded 
if philosophical knowledge be absent. 

—W. Q. JUDGE 
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THE “WAY” IN ISLAM 


[Dr. A. J. Arberry, M.A., Litt.D., F.B.A., is Sir Thomas Adams Professor of 
Arabic at the University of Cambridge and a distinguished authority on 
Persian and Atabic literature and the whole subject of Near and Middle 
Eastern culture generally. The first part of his scholarly essay appeared 
last month; below we print the second and concluding part.—Eb. | 
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WE now pass from “stations” into “states,” those “spiritual feelings 
and dispositions over which a man has no control”; in the words of al- 
Sarraj, “They descend from God into his heart, without his being able 
to repel them when they come or to retain them when they go,” or, as 
al-Qushairi saw the matter, “The states are gifts; the stations are 
earnings.” Al-Ansari counts ten “states,” beginning with love; like all 
the Sufi theorists he quotes the Koran 5:59: “God will assuredly bring 
a people He loves, and who love Him.” God’s love for man precedes 
man’s love for God and is its prerequisite. It is followed by jealousy — 
the jealousy of the ardent lover — yearning, trepidation, thirst, passion- 
ate emotion, amazement, stupefaction, the lightning flash heralding 
fulflment and the taste of ecstasy. 

Seventy of the hundred lodges have thus been left behind and the 
pilgrim is at last qualified to call himself the friend of God. There are 
ten phases of this friendship, the Arabic name for which also means 
sainthood, and the terms used to convey the worshipper’s progress are 
reminiscent of the language of love. The first is the glance, such as 
Moses was commanded to give when he prayed that he might see God 
(the Koran 7:139): “... behold the mountain — if it stays fast in its 
place, then thou shalt see Me.” Next is the overwhelming moment when 
the truth is revealed (the Koran 7:140):— 


And when his Lord revealed Him to the mountain 
He made it crumble into dust; and Moses 
fell down swooning. 


This leads to undimmed clearness of comprehension, followed by 
great joy, a joy that “wipes out all traces of desolation and knocks on 
the door of contemplation, so that the spirit laughs.” The lover of God 
enters the secret of intimacy so that he becomes oblivious even to his 
own self in the obliterating experience of the Divine Love. There ensues 
the realization of breathing again, as did Moses after the Lord had 
passed over the mountain (the Koran 7:140): “So when he awoke, he 
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said, ‘Glory be +o Thee!’” The pilgrim becomes a stranger in the world, 
a stranger even to Paradise: he is wholly drowned in the sea of rapture. 
Being absent from all the ties that formerly bound him to personal 
things, he discovers that he is firmly and immutably established i in the 
love of God. 

Ten succeeding degrees of mystical realization reward him for his 
steadfast progress along the arduous Way: revelation; contemplation; 
seeing face to Face; Life (the Life of the Divine quickening, described 
in the. Koran 6:122)— 


Why, is he who was dead, anc We gave him life, 
and appointed for him a light ta walk by 

among the people as one whose likeness is in 

the shadows, and comes not forth from them? 


— then contraction in God’s gripping hand; then expansion in the broad 
arena of Divine experience; drunkenness like Moses’ swoon, followed 
by the sobriety of conscious presence; union in the immediate aware- 
ness of God and lastly severance even from the sensation of union. 

The pilgrim has at last come to the final reach of his long journey. 
He knows God as God truly is and has achieved that mystic gnosis 
which emboldened al-Hallaj to declare: — 


Now stands no more between the Truth and me 
Or reasoned demonstration, 
Or proof or revelation; 

Now. brightly blazirg forth, Truth’s luminary 
Hath driven out of sight 
Each flickering lesser light. 


He passes away from his mortal attributes to enter into the immor- 
tality of life in God; he has proved the truth of the Koran 55:26-27: 
“All that dwells upon the earth is perishing, yet stall abides the Face 
of thy Lord, majestic, splendid.” 

This proof of the truth is accompanied by that sublime deception 
which, as Hujwiri affirms, | 

cannot possibly belong to anyone except God, who shows the unbeliever 
in the guise of & believer and tke believer in the guise of an unbeliever, 
until the time shall come for the manifestation of His decree and of the 
reality in every case. 


The lover of God hides from other men the precious secret which 
God has committed to his charge; truly he is united with God but so 
long as he lives ix. this world he assumes the cloak of ordinary mortality, 
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lest the weaker brethren should be bewildered and led astray by the 
mystery of his transformation. Until now he has known God; now he 
discovers God. Stripped of every trace of individual consciousness, being 
wholly separated from all that is other than God, concentrated to the 
_ last degree upon his discovery of God, he is at last at journey’s end: he 
is united with God, and can with the full conviction that comes only of 
complete attainment recite in perfect understanding the Sura of Sincere 
Religion :— 
Say: “He is God, One, 
God, the Everlasting Refuge, 
who has not begotten, and has not been begotten, 
and equal to Him is not any one.” 


Such is al-Ansari’s picture of the pilgrim’s progress. It is a subtle 
and meticulously constructed analysis, agreeing closely with the schemes 
outlined by other Sufi writers. There is inevitably a certain frigidity 
about such elaborations, with their superabundance of technical terms; 
yet throughout his learned discourse one is conscious of a sincerity and a 
realism which could only spring from personal experience. It is to the 
poetry of the Sufis that we have to turn if we wish to enjoy a more 
intimate description of the mystical life in Islam. Who, one wonders, 
was the saintly woman who spoke to Dhu ’I-Niin of Egypt on the coasts 
of Syria, and drew for him this portrait of the band of spiritual brothers 
on their way to the Divine home? 


Their every purpose is with God united, 
Their high ambitions mount to Him alone; 
Their troth is to the Lord and Master plighted— 
O noble quest, for the Eternal One! 


They do not quarrel over this world’s pleasure— 
Honour, and children, rich and costly gowns, 
All greed and appetite! They do not treasure 
The life of ease and joy that dwells in towns. 


Facing the far and faint horizon yonder, 

‘They seek the Infinite, with purpose strong; 
They ever tread where desert runnels wander, 

And high on towering mountain-tops they throng! 


The inspiration for the scene which this unknown woman depicted 
was surely drawn from that passage in the Koran (Sura 22:23-24) in 
which God recalls the original institution of the Pilgrimage:— 


And when We settled for Abraham the place 
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of the House: “Thou shalt not associate 

wita Me anything. And do thou purify 

My House for those that shall go about it 

and those that stand, for those that bow 
and prostrate themsclves; ° 

and proclaim among men the Pilgrimage, 

and they shall come unto thee o2 foot 

and upon every lean beast, they shall come from 
every deep ravine.” 


It was at the Station of Abraham that the ancient patriarch, the 
first of the Mus.ims, stood when he received the Divine commission to 
be a prophet of the True Religion. The Holy House at Mecca continued 
thereafter, and continues, to draw men and women from north and 
south, east and west, pilgrims year by year on a physical journey. 

It was therefore only natural that the Pilgrimage should provide 
the mystics of Islam with much of the symbolism which they needed 
to give expression to their experiences on the spiritual Way. The great- 
est of the Arab poets, Ibn al-Farid, celebrates both the ritual and the 
mystical pilgrimege in his highly mannered verses. Having equated the 
eternal spirit of Muhammad with the firs) emanation of the Godhead, 
he could look back on his journey to Mecca as a visitation of that place 
which had witnessed the epiphany of that Spirit. Sitting in exile in 
Cairo, he would mourn his separation from the holy Beloved, with whom 
he had once enjoved union, and use the exaggerated language of erotic 
poetry to give voice to the desolation witain his heart:— 


People of Mecca! By your life I avow 

In solemn oath, ’tis for vou my heart is now 

And eve- engaged: your love, as al. men know, 
Alone 1s the faith I follow, the way I go, 

The bond of my soul’s affection. Thou who dost chide 
My love for him, for whose sake immensified 

Is my passion, scarce to console: shall not plain sense 
Bar thee to blame or love, whose sole defence 

Ts that ha counts for blessing his misery? 

If thou hadst known the cause of thy scolding me, 
Surely thou hadst excused me: reproach thou less 
Unkindly, and leave unvexed my unhappiness. 


So he pleads with the imaginary critic of his high romance. To the 
fortunate friends now dwelling within sight of the Kaaba he has another 
message:— 
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For them thas alight by Murabba’s soaring trees, 
And Shubaika, or by the mountainous crevices 

Of Kada, yea those who come to God’s sanctuary 
And dwel. in those tents, for them that pilgrims be 
To Hathraa youths of the fertile holy field 
Neighbouring that impregnable tribe — I yield 

To those my care, and all my attentive mind: 

Let them avert, draw nigh, be crucl, kind, 
Betray, keep tryst, forsake, for my wasting sigh, 
Ever unchanged are they To this refuge I 

Repair when amulets fail, to their fortress flee 

If foes assail; still in my heart they be, 

Though ar their abode; cause they of my passion’s rage 
Or sweet content. As in that far-off age 

I dwelt among them, so still I circle round 

At Akhshaban my desolate hallowed ground, 
Seeking vet to embrace them, my friends most true. 
As once 1 greeted them, kissing as I would do 

The Kaaba’s pillar; and as I stand in the place 
Where Abraham stood, in my flesh the fevers race 
With never cure to assuage them: I recall 

Ajyad, and this is my noon-recital, and all 

My sleepless vigil through the unending night. 
Now, by my life, though its torrent hollows might 
Be turned into springing wells, my spirit’s thirst 
Were amply quenched by the pebbles I knew at first. 


He turns for consolation to his attendant minstrel, and begs him to 
chant the legend of his Beloved to comfort him in his grief:— 


Aid me, my brother, and sing me the history 

Of him who dwelt in the hollows, if amity 

Theu still retainest; bring it back to my ear, 

For so the spirit yearneth report to hear 

When friends far sunder. When my heart is beset 
By tormenting sorrow, balm for its anguish yet 
The fragrant herb of Hijaz, sweetly supply. 

What, shall it be forbidden me, to draw nigh 
Joyous to that fair land? Shall I be denied 

Those sandy hills, where my hope and life reside? 


Finally he recalls once more the blessedness of his pilgrimage long 
ago and resigns himself to the prospect of never again embracing his 
Beloved in the ecstasy of self-surrender. 
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Ah! for that fond past time, and the long carouse 
Fragrance-beset, while slumbered the jealous guard: 
Days when I pastured joyously in the sward 

Of dear desire, skirts of rich amplitude 

Proudly trailing, days I have long pursued 

Past all recalling. Wondrous strange are the ways 
Of Time, that bounty richly upon youth lays, 

To try him often, taking the gilt away! 

Would it were possible if but for one day, 

Our past delight to revive: then gladly would I 
The whole of my life surrender. But ah! the tie 
Of high desire is broken; loosed is the knot 

Of hope; endeavour is wasted; enough my lot 

Of anguish, nightly ever to toss distraught, 
Yearning unreached, and Fate’s fulfilment wrought. 


[ August 


In a more metaphysical mood, in his wonderful Poem of the Way, 
Ibn al-Farid discovers that he is able to perform the rites of the Pil- 
grimage in his own character; having attained mystical union with the 
Spirit of Muhammad, and through that with God, he declares with in- 


finite subtlety :— 


Therefore my heart a temple is, wherein 

I dwell; before it, as from out of it, 

The manifesting of my attributes 

(As of my occultation), and of these 

My right hand is a pillar, kissed within 
Myself, and, for wise purpose, in my mouth 
The kiss proceeding from my qibla falls. 
About myself in spirit and in truth 

My circumambulation is: I run 

From my Safa unto my Marwa, all 

My face’s sake; within a sanctuary 

(That is my inward) all my outward part 
Is safe, what though my neighbours round about 
Are in dire danger to be snatchec. away. 


This gives us the clue to the symbolism of the famous dance of the 
Whirling Dervishes, said to have been invested by the eponymous 
founder of that fabulous Order, Maulana Jalal al-Din Rimi (d. 1273). 
In that majestic ritual the performer gyrates with incredible grace in 
a, circle to the rhythm of the drum and the plaintive music of the reed- 
pipe; and it was while listening to these entrancing sounds that Rimi 


composed spontaneously many of his lyrics and quatrains. 
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As the tabor’s throb 
Rises on the air, 
My hapless heart 
Runs its prisoner. 


A hidden voice 

From the beating drum 
Cries, “O weary soul, 
Here the road is: come! 


The singer begins to chant to the accompaniment of the drum and 
pipe, and the mystic pictures himself as being summoned from the 
grave to meet the Presence of God. 


The voice of Death’s Angel sounds; 
My heart with gladness bounds; 
From the valley of death I rise 
Jubilant to the skies. 


Unknown it is unto men 
What cometh upon me then, 
What invisible messenger 
Maketh my soul aware. 


Rimi calls to his fellow mystics to join him in the circling dance. 


Rise up, and go about 
The Pole of our salvation, 
As winds the pilgrim rout 
By Mecca’s holy station. 


Why art thou slumber-bound 
Like clay the earth caressing? 
In movement shall be found 
The key to every blessing. 


His invitation is declined by one faint soul, and he recalls the answer 
he gave him:— 
“The mystic rout 
Is now afoot,” I cried. “Come out!” 
He said: “Depart; 
Thy servant lieth sick of heart.” 


“Though thou wert dead, 

Yet shalt thou live again,” I said; 
“Our Jesus shal] 

Renew in thee God’s miracle.” 
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Soon the dance is under way, and Rimi, as he swings his green- 
sleeved arms to the quickening rhythm, imagines that he is a tree tossing 
in the Spring breeze by a river. 


He that is my soul’s repose i 
Round my heart encircling goes, 
Round my heart and soul of bliss 
He encircling is. 
Laughing, from my earthy bed 

“` ©. . Like a tree I lift my head, ` 

l For the Eount of living mirth 

Washes round my ‘earth, 


The gyrating dervishes' are compared with motes dancing round the 
sun :— 
Each atom dancing in the plain 
Or on the air, 
Behold it well, hke us, insane 
It spinneth there. 


Each atom, whether glad it be 
Or sorrowful, 

a ' Cuireleth the sun in ecstasy 
Ineffable. 


In another quatrain Rimi fuses the two images of mote and tree: — 


The beloved one 

Shineth like the sun; 

Like a mote the lover 
Round his sun doth hover. 


When the breath of love, 
Quivering above, 

The green wood entranceth 
Every young bough danceth. 


The dance in the semblance of the Mecca circumambulation contin- 
ues all through the hours of darkness. Presently he observes the faint 
light of dawn eppearing in the eastern sky, and is ready to disclose the 
mystery of the Sufis’ ritual:— | 

Come forth, O day! 

The motes are dancing gay; 
The spirits in delight 

Dance wildly through the night. 
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Draw near, draw near! 

I'll whisper in thy ear 

His name, Whose radiance 
Maketh the spheres to dance. 


The whole universe is now envisaged as whirling in a sublime dervish 
dance about its Creator; the entire world, its long journey accomplished, 
is for ever circling in pilgrim fashion that heavenly Kaaba which is the 
Throne of God. 

a ` Å. J. ARBERRY 


SIESTA 


The world ’s indoors 
With shutters drawn; 
A stillness lies 

On house and lawn; 
The birds are hushed 
In motionless trees 
Whose leaves once curtsied 
Before the breeze;' 
And flowers like psalms 
Unuttered stand 
Entranced as by 

Some secret hand. 


HERBERT BLUEN 


YOUTH’S ASPIRATIONS 


[Dr. Alexander F. Skutch is an old and valued friend of TuE Aryan PATH. 
He contributes once again an article full of direct, lucid thinking on the 
moral life of man. For, properly speaking, it is a profoundly moral idea 
that from loss of dreams and seeming frustration man may receive spiri- 
tual treasures and in plain, everyday life find scope for every heroic 
power of the soul.—Eb.] 


APPLY AS WE WILL the naturalistic doctrines of Rousseau, we can hardly 
educate children without sacrificing many of childhood’s spontaneous 
impulses upon the altar of the invisible god of the future. Happiness 
in years to come is constantly held before the child as an incentive to 
diligence in disagreeable tasks; grim spectres of future misery and des- 
titution are conjured up before the your.g mind as a deterrent to way- 
ward impulses. Only with the most gifted teachers, only with those for- 
tunate boys and girls in whom love of knowledge is of early birth and 
rapid growth, does study become its own reward. Few children value 
knowledge for its own sake; the majority work for it only as a coin 
that may in the coming years be exchanged for more tangible benefits. 

All too soon the young person confronts the perplexing task of 
choosing his future vocation. To be forced to seleci his life’s work at a 
time when his character and interests are rapidly changing, when he 
scarcely knows himself and has only vague notions of the baffling world 
of adults, is a harsh assignment. Ideally, we should elect our careers 
after we mature and have become familiar with a number of occupa- 
tions, so that we may make informed judgments of our adequacy for 
our intended work and the rewards it wil bring us. Unfortunately, long 
before we are mature we must choose our studies with a view to our 
future vocation; indeed, preparing oneself to occupy a niche in the world 
of affairs is part of the process of maturing. To be obliged to commit the 
whole future course of one’s life before one knows much about life is 
so unfair that a philosopher might refuse to reach a decision and refrain 
from participation in this irrational world. But the youth’s animal 
buoyancy and organic optimism carry him through this cruel predica- 
ment, usually without a trace of the resentment that it might engender 
in a more reflective mind. 

He meets the crisis and passes it calmly, even cheerfully and hope- 
fully, because he lives so largely in an ideal, visionary realm, which 
contrasts strongly with the hard, cruel, grasping world on whose thresh- 
old he stands. He colours all coming years and activities with his own 
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warm fancies. From childhood he has been nourished on tales of noble 
deeds; he has breathed an atmosphere of great expectations; the future 
has from early years been held before him, like a handful of corn before 
a recalcitrant horse, as the magnificent recompense for present sacrifices. 
Now all the hope, all the earnestness, all the spontaneous generosity, 
all the romantic abnegation, all the desire to serve, of ardent youth are 
thrown into this choice of a career, these plans for future endeavour. 
If worth his salt, the lad fixes his gaze on no peak short of the highest; 
no mediocre achievement will satisfy his broad-winged aspiration. All 
that men in past generations have accomplished is only the background 
for his own attainment; the greatest of the honoured dead are but his 
harbingers and precursors: his will be “some figured flame which blends, 
transcends them all.” 

A youth ean find no more inspiring example and pattern for his own 
life than that of a forest tree. It starts as a tender sprout pushing through 
the litter of the woodland floor, in the deep shade cast by its elders 
towering far overhead. From the day it spreads its earliest leaf to the 
dim light of the underwood, the single objective of its infancy, child- 
hood and youth is to push upward, ever upward, until it reaches the 
roof of the forest. wins for itself a place in the sunlight, and can spread 
its ample boughs among the noblest of its kind. For it there is no alter- 
native course, no compromise with circumstance which will not lead 
to death. It must win a place in the forest canopy or perish from lack 
of the vital sunlight. Its whole activity is regulated by this single aim; 
until it has attained full stature, it cannot afford to squander its sub- 
stance by sending forth mighty boughs; it must deny itself the luxury - 
of efflorescence; it resolutely casts off the lower branches which no longer 
further its purpose. 

The odds against the seedling’s ultimate success are great, and it 
may succumb in the severe struggle to win a place in the woodland 
canopy; but, if this occurs, its clean and slender stem, free of all useless 
excrescences, attests that so long as sap, flowed in its young trunk it was 
faithful to its dorninant purpose and made no compromise with fortune 
— its death was such as any man might envy. Only if at last it achieves 
the aim of all its youthful striving and finds its lofty crown on a level 
with those of the best of its race, does it begin to expand, to flower and 
become the host of murmurous insects and songful birds. It would be 
well Zor us if, instead of the multitude of diverse and often incompatible 
objectives which we conceive for ourselves and those whom we guide, 
our choice were limited to one so natural and simple, so lofty and 
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sincere. 

Youth is intens_ve in its aims; human life, diffusive in its demands. 
Youth, with eyes fistened upon its distant goal, overlooks all the in- 
equalities of the intervening terrain. It will hurry directly toward its 
objective, following the straightest and shortest course, regardless of 
what hills and valeys, cliffs and chasms may obstruct the way. Life 
cries: “No, thou canst not travel so; no man can scale that precipice, 
only a bird can pass that canyon from side to side.” Eager to advance 
quickly, Youth would travel girt-high and without a pack. Life admon- 
ishes: “Thou must eat, drink, and shelter thyself on the road, else I 
cannot sustain thee and thou wilt perish long before thou attainest thy 
destination.” Because he who walks alone goes fastest, Youth often pre- 
fers to journey in solitude, Again Life warns: “If without the cheering 
presence of a mate thou becomest lonely and disconsolate, I shall not 
solace thee.” 

Life’s stern admonitions, reiterated at every attempt to forsake the 
most trodden path i1 favour of the most direct, soon chill and discourage 
all but the stoutest heart and the purest, most devoted purpose. Once 


Youth :eemed all too costly to be staked 
On the soied cards wherewith men played thcir game, 
Letting Time pocket up the larger life, 
Lost with base gain of raiment, food, and rooi. 


Now, with advencing years and cooling blood, these base gains ab- 
sorb the major share of our efforts; while the goal of our precious youth, 
if not wholly lost from view, is pursued only in hours left free by eco- 
nomic demands anc the whims of society. As in the drab’middle span 
of life we tread the humdrum daily round of conventional activities, 
we have little time and less desire to recall the shining aspiratjons of 
our youth; we can scarcely remember them without a pang, for in 
neglecting them we seem to have permitted our spirit’s brightest flame 
to languish and dic. The roseate clouds of childhood’s dawning con- 
sciousness, the brilliant rays of youth’s rising sun, have been succeeded 
by a harsh midday glare, which mercilessly dissolves the mists of en- 
chantment and driv2s back the long, cool shadows of illusion. Doubtless 
we are fortunate that daily cares now leave little time for accusing 
memories. 

But in due course the sun passes its fierce zenith and, falling west- 
ward, permits the sktadows to steal forth from our feet, from the founda- 
tions of the houses and under the crowns of the trees. Presently they 
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grow as long as in the early morning and lie as ecaressingly upon the 
lawns and meacows, although in the opposite direction. The feverish 
activity of life’s noontide relaxes, and we enjoy leisure to look back 
along the path | we have trodden, viewing it in perspective softened by 
illusion. We perceive that life’s journey, earnestly undertaken and 
strenuously pursued, has somehow rewarded us, although perhaps not 
with those supernal endowments on which our heart was fixed as we so 
hopefully set forth. No laurel wreath encircles our thin and dusty gray 
locks, yet in head and heart we have gathered treasures overlooked by 
our eager youthful calculations. If life has stubbornly withheld the 
greazer part of that particular achievement which once seemed supreme 
and alone worthy of our effort, 1t has in compensation endowed us with 
other treasures which we lacked the wisdom to seek. 

Perhaps the goal of our youth was universal knowledge. The years 
have humbled our once proud intellect with the demonstration that 
every fact we learn raises four new questions which remain unanswered. 
But delays have taught patience; perplexity has trained us in tolerance; 
love has schoolea us in kindness; suffering has instilled compassion; 
beauty, which once seemed to distract us from the quest of truth, has 
amplified truth’s meaning. Lessons have come from unexpected quarters; 
and, if we have amassed less knowledge than we desired, we have per- 
force ecquired mcre wisdom than we sought. 

Or power was our supreme objective. We have not conquered the 
world, or even succeeded in controlling our dependants as closely as we 
wished. Yet in lfe’s long struggle we learned to moderate our desires, 
to govern our passions, to remain cheerful in adversity and to recognize 
that nothing is more important to us than this regulation of our own 
inner state. Is not the man who can rule himself more powerful than 
the world-conqueror who remains enthralled to his own violent passions? 
And has not life, in teaching us self-control, endowed us with more 
power than filled the dream of insolent youth? 

Our wealth was the dominant desire of our young heart. Riches 
came and riches went, as in a fantastic dream; and we may be satisfied 
now if a few coins tinkle in our pocket ne all bills and taxes have 
been paid. Yet in gaining and losing money we were shown, with the 
convincing force of a laboratory demonstration in physics, that the only 
true wealth resides in the mind, where alone we can guard it intact 
through all the vicissitudes of war and of rising and falling prices. Are 
we not then far richer than we had ever hoped to become? 

Tte experience of an individual may repeat in miniature the history 
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of the whole realm oi living things. Organisms, like men, tend to sink 
into ruts, to Lecome narrow and specialized, unless from time to time 
they encounter difficulties which force them to spread out and diversify 
to avoid extiretion. Life often treats us more kindly than in the most 
self-indulgent moments of youth we had planned to treat ourselves; 
frequently she presses on us gifts far more precious than those coveted 
prizes that ske persisted in holding above our reach. Our long mortal 
journey, even when made by the most travelled roads and in the most 
conventional] sonveyances, is oten attended by adventures more strange 
and varied than in the wildly romantic dreams of youth we had en- 
visioned for ourselves in Eldorado or Ultima Thule. In some of the ordi- 
nary contingencies of human existence, we require more courage than 
we had hoped to display at the most perilous junctures of our travels 
through the dragon-haunted realms of fancy. Successfully to discharge 
our commonplace duties as a winner of bread, guardian of property, 
parent of growing children and member of the community, we may need 
a wider range of accomplishments, more varied knowledge and more 
diverse skills. than as lads big with our own importance we had planned 
to acquire for that long-anticipated voyage through the uncharted archi- 
pelago of phentasy. Lead us where she will, Life provides us with abun- 
dant opportunities to grow broad and mellow in spirit, if only we are 
wise enough to seize them. 

Aspiring youth fastens its gaze upon some snowy peak that towers 
high above -he green and comfortable world of everyday experience. 
It would devote all its energy to the upward climb, and plant its banner 
upon the lofty summit that would henceforth be its monument. But the 
exigencies of life cause the dispersion of the forces that we would con- 
centrate upcn some single dominant effort. We must eat, clothe and 
shelter ourselves; we have duties to our family and the community; all 
of which cause the dissipation of our energy. At our best and noblest, 
we wander over a high plateau of experiance and accomplishment, rather 
than scale a single outstanding summit. The Andean plateau of Junin is 
not so lofty and spectacular as the snowy cone of Cotopaxi, but it con- 
tains a grea; deal more solid rock. 

ALEXANDER F. SKUTCH 


TRADITION AND EXPERIMENT 
IN SANSKRIT POETRY 


[Dr. K. Krishtamoorthy, M.A., B.T., PLD., Head of the Department of 
Sanskrit, Karnatak University, Dharwar, an old and esteemed contrib- 
utor, surveys “in broad outline the interaction of tradition and experi- 
mert in the long and chequered history of secular Sanskrit poetry.”—£.] 


SANSKRIT POETRY is as old as the immemorial Vedas raised by tradition 
to the rank of sacred revelation. The poetry of the Rgveda represents an 
age when religion and science, life and literature, were alinost inter- 
changeable terme; when there was no sharp distinction yet between the 
different aspects of human personality lke feeling, reason and imagina- 
tion; when the functions of the poet and the priest, of the mystic and 
the myth-maker, of the seer and the worldling, still remained undivided. 
This vast body of sacred literature in archaic idiom, with only occasion- 
al gleams of secular interest, lies outside the scope of the present article, 
which purports to survey in broad outline the interaction of tradition 
and experiment in the long and chequered history of secular Sanskrit 
poetry. 


Though all are agreed that we step into poetry proper in the Indian 
epics, viz., the Rémdyana and the Mahabhérata, there is no unanimity 
of opinion among modern scholars about their age or authenticity. If 
we turn to tradition, we find that, though it distinguishes the epics from 
the Vedas by regarding the former as of human authorship in contrast 
to the latter, which are divine revelations, it still reckons the poets 
Valmiki and Vyasa as two hoary sages, entitled to veneration. We find 
already in the epic age the cleavage between the sophisticated life in 
cities and the saintly life of sages in their forest hermitages. But the 
gulf is not yet so wide as to shut out intercommunication. One might, 
in fact, go so far as to say that the kernel of the two epics is concerned 
with the commerce between the two worlds, the one of courtly sophisti- 
cation and the cther of saintly asceticism. Take away the forest of 
Dandaka from the Ramd@yana and you will have practically emptied 
the epic of its essence. The important rôle of the forest-life in the 
Mahābhārata may not be so obvious at first sight; but it will not take 
long to see that the epic really opens with the circumstances leading 
to the birth of the Pandava heroes in a forest, that their equipment for 
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“the great war” was complete only after a long apprenticeship of twelve 
years’ stay in a forest and that the finale of the epic too presents to us 
a glowing picture of the ascetic ideal of forest-life. The Aristotelian 
test of the “beginning,” “middle” and “end,” or, in our own land, the 
principle of unity of rasa enunciated by Anandavardhana, shows how 
the two epics revolve round a similar axis and how Valmiki and Vyasa 
are deliberately devising their plots to bring out the message of an ideal 
synthesis between conflicting ideals of worldliness and renunciation. 
Winternitz has discovered these alternating currents of thought even 
in the numerous ballads and episodes (upékhydnas) which are imbedded 
in the voluminous Mahäbhärata and which might well represent an 
earlier phase of popular poetry in India. 

Our analysis above is confirmed by the general account of these 
two ancient ideals preserved in ancient law-books and codes like that 
of Manu on the one hand and in Upanishadic literature on the other. 


The dawn of court poetry by about the beginring of the Christian era 
saw a growing split between the functions of the poet and the sage. 
The poet became more and more self-conscious of his art while the 
thinker began to forge a new kind of laconic prose to record his reflec- 
tions in. This is the age which marks simultaneously the birth of artis- 
tic poems as well as philosophical s#tras. With characteristic love of 
analysis, the Indian mind evolved — though she beginnings are hazy 
— in this age not only the guiding rules of poetics but also the principles 
governing the universe; and the theistic trends of popular religion were ~ 
there in the background. 

No wonder if the two national epics served as models to the new 
poets in this formative stage of classical Sanskrit poetry. But the won- 
der is that none attempted to imitate them in entirety. A single heroic 
or romantic episode in the epic was found to be more than enough for 
the new poet to show his skill; and he borrowed, if at all, only the 
mythology of the epics, their occasional lyric vein and their way of 
treating Nature as suffused with human emotion and fee‘ing. But he 
was a bold inventor in other directions: in devising a hundred new 
metrical patterns; in perfectirg schemes of rhythm, rhyme and asso- 
nance; in enriching the Sanskrit vocabulary by discovering fresh turns 
of linguistic usage to denote an identical thought or different shades of 
thought through a variety of synonyms — e.g., the idea of “sea,” to 
take an instance at random, can be conveyed by no less than a hundred 
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words in Sanskrit by employing synonyms of “water” with different de- 
scriptive suffixes (vari-dht, jala-dht, ambu-rāśi, ete.) or synonyms of 
“river” with the addition of “lord” (sarit-pati, apam-patt, etc.) or syno- 
nyms of “gem” or synonyms of “salt”? with the addition of “home” 
(ratndkara, lavajndkara, etc.), apart from regular synonyms whose deri- 
vations are doubtful — thus exploiting all the linguistic resources that 
a formally perfect grammar like that of Panini could provide; and, 
above all, in discovering new turns of imagery, at once striking and 
artistic. It 1s because of the numerous experiments, in both form and 
substance, of these pre-Kalidasa pioneers that Sanskrit became so re- 
fined and polished once for all as to extract from a linguist like Sir 
William Jones the encomium:— 


The Sanskrit language is of a wonderful structure, more perfect than 
Greek, more copious than Latin, and more exquisitely refined than 
either.* 


To these ancnymous pioneers, again, we owe the genesis of more 
than one literary genre — drama and lyric (erotic and religious), prose 
romance and fable, panegyric and parable, besides the time-honoured 
court epic (mahdxdvya). The rich harvest of the next period in all these 
forms presupposes this seed-time of rigorous experiment on the part 
of poets and critics alike. The beauty of the popular Prakrits too had 
not escaped their attention: we find an honoured place assigned to 
Prakrit in plays as well as lyrics. 


This formative period of varied experimentation, whose traces have 
almost faded away, leads us on to the Golden Age of Sanskrit poetry, 
whose two peaks are represented by Kalidasa and Bharavi, one in the 
North ard the other in the South. 

What was just a hint in Valmiki flowers forth into a perfect lyric, 
the Meghaduta, in the hands of the master-poet Kalidasa, while the 
genius of Bharavi is not at all lyrical. In his court epics, Kalidasa also. 
achieved a sweetness of poetic diction and elegance of thought rarely 
equalled. His genius left its indelible impress on everything he touched, 
poetry or drama; and his writing remains to this day the model of the 
best Sanskrit, combining ease and grace, form and significance. More 
than his insight into subtlest human emotions and his communion with 
the secrets of Nature, what marks him out as the true heir of Valmiki 


* Asiatic Researches, Vcl I, p. 422 
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is his underlying message, which is a happy blend of the epic values, 
worldly and spiritual. 

In this Br aravi bears a family resemblance to Kalidasa though 
unlike him in every other way. Bharavi’s poetry is vigorous and power- 
ful, despite his pedantic diction; and he prefers direct ‘instruction to 
Kalidasa’s uncertone of suggestion. But what makes him stand out 
as a stylist is his parade of acrostics. Unlike Kalidasa, he often lets his 
learning get ths better of his poetry and the result, therefore, is uneven. 

Soon both Kalidasa and Bharavi became “the poet’s poets”; and the 
age-long tradition of the sages came under a cloud. The spirit lost, the 
letter began to exercise supreme sway over the next generation of poets, 
among whom Bhatti, Magha and Sriharsa deserve particular mention. 
All these poets are more learned than the earlier masters and carry the 
process of external refinement and polish to its acme. They revel in new 
coinages and cuaint conceits. Striving after effect, they not only utilize 
all the parapnernalia of poetic conventions (kavi-samayas) known 
through books; they also invent new ones. In their enthusiasm to arrest 
the attention of the learned, they borrow their imagery from sources 
such as the philosophical systems, grammar and etymology. But the 
two disciplines which held them in thrall were Eroties and Poetics. 
They were, in‘leed, the first to indulge in excesses of description and to 
start the convention of set themes for an epic. Even in these exercises, 
artificial to a ‘degree, the spirit of experimentation is not wanting. They 
narrowed the province of poetry ir. their love of formal rules; but they 
also broadened the field of poetic conceiis and imagery. The poetic 
tradition of Kālidāsa and Bharavi assume new shapes in their hands, 
more startling, if less appealing. 


Meanwhile the lyric tradition which developed apace in the hands of 
masters like Bhartrhari and Amaru proved more and more popular and 
paved the way for revaluations of theories of poetry. Anandavardhana 
(ninth century) was the champion of a new theory of hterature accord- 
ing to which dhvanz or indirect suggestion was the very soul of poetry 
as well as drama, and without which the figures cf speech were of little 
or no value. In his treatment the poet’s imagination was given the high- 
est place in zhe creative process; and not a bare mention along with 
equipment and practice as in the earlier texts of rhetoric. This reaction 
of literary critics (sahrdayas) against the artificial excesses of post- 
Kalidasa poets gained ground throughout India; and we find again the 
poets of a later period turning to fresh fields of poetry. 
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Poets like Padmagupta and Bilhana (eleventh century) take con- 
temporary kings as their heroes and try to recapture the manner of 
Kalidasa in their readable historical poems. Despite their shortcomings 
as historians, judged as poets, they merit praise inasmuch as they proved 
how poetry could be distilled from current history itself. The heritage 
of mythology was freely utilized by them to invest contemporary kings 
with the glory of epic heroes. Bana’s example of prefixing an autobiog- 
raphy to a work was also emulated by Bilhana. These are indeed new 
experiments which changed the course of the old poetic tradition con- 
siderably without departing from it in spirit. 

A noteworthy experiment in blending the lyric and the opera 
through songs and stanzas is noticed in Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda, which 
provided the model for a nuinber of imitators. The impact of the rising 
literatures in the vernaculars provided new themes; and semi-historical 
biographies of great saints and teachers like Sarhkara found favour with 
more than one author of note. Many a poet was drawn to the numerous 
herces provided by popular religion; and the old tradition of epic poetry 
found new forms breathing devotional fervour. But judging from the 
paucity of original inspiration, one cannot help concluding that San- 
skrit came to pass through a period of decadence and decline. 


It was, of course, the contact with Western literature that brought the 
much-needed aufklarung into modern Indian literatures, which were 
throughout basking in the sunshine of Sanskrit. Apart from the long 
line of imitators of Western models, two poets that stand out as true 
heirs of Indian tradition are Tagore and Sri Aurobindo. Eaeh of these, 
in his own way, has succeeded in recapturing the deathless spirit of 
Indian poetry in numerous forms. Sanskrit poetry may be vivified yet 
by the infusion of such new ideas from those who are both poets and 
sages. Inspired men with poetic vision which can penetrate unerringly 
into the eternal truths underlying our ancient mythology, might yet 
succeed in writing Immortal epics in Sanskrit in view of its unbroken 
and live epic tradition. If the present crisis in civilization is to be im- 
mortalized in an epic at all— who can foretell? — Sanskrit might well 
come in handy for the future poet. Sanskrit poetry has always stood for 
the ideal, and in all its myriad forms, has idealized the real and turned 
away from the starkly real. It now throws out a challenge to poets 
to extract significance from hfe today. Whether Sanskrit is a dead or 
live language depends on how the poets take up the challenge. 

K. KrRisHNAMOORTHY 


WILLIAM CAREY 


PIONEER MISSIONARY IN INDIA 


[Mr. J. R. Mitsome is a teacher at a primary school in Kingsbury, Midale- 
sex. He has taught in the U.S.A. and contributed to periodicals in Britein, 
the U.S.A., Rkodesia and South Africa. This biographical sketch of 
William Carey is of historical interest. The dedication and patient work 
of early missionaries had far-reaching results. Actual conversion seems to 
us a minor result, of doubtful value at best. But these devoted men, 
spreading education, initiating Tundamental literary work like the compil- 
ing of dictionaries and grammars, and useful arts like printing, nurturing 
the first growth of prose in some Indian languages and, above all, posing 
to decadent contemporary Hinduism a challenge which forced it to referm 
itself, revive pnilosophy and restore ethical emphasis, have exerted an 
influence in the making of modern India fer which they deserve gratit ide 
and have set an example of dedicated service that still challenges emula- 
tion by Indiens to come. 

Readers may find it interesting to look up Miss E. Pauline Quigly’s 
article, “The First Burmese-English Dictionary,” in THe Aryan PATH, 
April 1957, p. 151.—Eb.] 


Wire the recert modernized translation of the Bible a best-seller in 
England, it is interesting to recall the life of the man who a huadred 
and fifty years ago was the first to translate the New Testament into 
Bengali. This man was William Carey, the son of an English school- 
master. 

William Carey was born two hundred years ago come August 17th 
this year, His family lived at Paulersbury, a village in Northampton- 
shire in the Midlands of England. There was little money to help 
William make his way in life, but he did at least have the benefit of a 
certain amount of education in his father’s school. Though -voung 
William was a bright pupil, he sometimes worried his parents because 
of a desire for adventure. He seems to have spent most of his boyhood 
exploring the countryside around his home and getting involved in all 
kinds of mischief. 

At the age of twelve he left school and had to earn a living. His 
first job was as a gardener’s assistant, but this was very hard work for 
such a young boy and he soon gave it up to become an apprentic2 to a 
shoemaker. Another apprentice in the shoemaker’s shop where William 
worked introduzed him to the Baptist church. William joined the Bap- 
tists, and as tae years passed he became increasingly interested in ‘hris- 
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tianisy and in the possibility of the church as a life’s work. 

In 1785 William Carey became a Baptist minister with an income 
-of ten pounds a year and a wife and family to support. It was a very 
-hard life on the borderline of poverty. William did his best to help his 
family by working part-time as a teacher and in the evenings by earn- 
ing extra money as a shoe-repairer. 

One of his main interests was the study of other countries and to 
help ais pupils he made a leather globe on which he marked in different 
coloured leathers the oceans and countries of the world. This study of 
other lands led William to the discovery that many nations of the world 
had no knowledge of Christianity. This troubled him and made him 
think about the useful work that could be done by a missionary over- 
seas. The idea took fixed hold of him and one day at a meeting of 
Baptist ministers he stood up and made the suggestion that the Baptists 
should form a special organization for sending missionaries abroad. The 
suggestion was received in shocked silence. Then the president of the 
meeting turned to him and commented disdainfully, “Young man, sit 
down. When God pleases to convert the heathen, He will do it without 
your aid or mine.” Then he added icily, “What, sir, can you preach in 
Arabic, in Persic, in Hindustani, in Bengali?” 

William Carey sat down, but his mind had not been changed by 
ridicule. In fact he spoke none of the languages that the president had 
mentioned, but he had a real ability as a linguist and during his 
leisure moments studied Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, Italian and 
Dutea — a remarkable number of languages that no one else at the 
Baptist meeting could have equalled. He continued his daily work as a 
minister, teacher and shoe-repairer, but whenever he could he preached 
that missionaries were needed abroad. 

In 1792 he gave an inspired sermon on the subject of missionaries, 
which so impressed his listeners that, within a few months of the sermon, 
they had founded a Baptist Society, the special aim of which was to 
send Baptist Missionaries to foreign lands. While this idea was being 
discussed Carey met a Doctor Thomas who had been to India and 
shoved an interest in returning to that country with a missionary party. 
The more William Carey thought things over the more he felt sure 
that 2e wanted to be the first missionary to go out to India. He talked 
the matter over with his family, and they decided to go to India 
togetaer and to take Doctor Thomas with them. 

The Baptist Missionary Society helped with the payment of fares, 
but the biggest difficulty at first was to find a ship that would accept 
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them as passengers. At that time the British East India Company was 
very much against missionaries coming to India. It was the general 
opinion of the Company’s leading officials that missionaries were an ex- 
pensive nuisance and caused danger to the Company’s possessions. 
Because of this attitude Carey was unable to find passages on a British 
ship and in the end had to sail on a Danish East India merchant ship. 
It was a long and arduous voyage, which in that year of 1793 had many 
dangers. 

Even when they reached the coast of Bengal their difficulties were 
not over; for there was a possibility that the East India Company might 
prevent them from landing. To make sure they were not discovered they 
went ashore in a small boat. Carey wished to organize his church mission 
as soon as possible and, as Doctor Thomas had been to India before, 
he naturally turned to him for advice. The Doctor was a kind-hearted 
man but he had little financial sense. Unfortunately he was allowed to 
look after the money of the newly arrived party. The result was that 
within three months of their landing in India they were nearly destitute. 
It was a critical situation; for, apart from Carey, his wife and Doctor 
Thomas, there were four children and Mrs. Carey’s sister in the party. 

In desperation they decided to set out in a small open boat along 
the coast in the hope of finding suitable farming land. After voyaging 
for about forty miles they reached a spot that they considered might be 
adequate and went ashore. It was a hopeless task that they faced and 
they would undoubtedly have starved tc death if they had not met a 
kindly trader named Mr. Short who gave them much-needed hospitality. 
Subsequently Mr. Short and Mrs. Carey’s sister were married and so 
Mr. Short became one of the family. 

William Carey still intended to work as a Baptist missionary as 
soon as he could, but in order to earn a living he took a temporary job 
as manager of an indigo factory owned by a Mr. Udney in Maldah. 
At last the little group had some measure of security and Carey was 
able to devote a little of his spare time to teaching and preaching. He 
opened a mission near the indigo factory, and after studying the local 
languages he began the translation of the New Testament into Bengali. 
This was to be the general pattern of his life for the next five years: his 
time divided between the indigo factory and his missionary work. 

- By 1799 Carey had at last establishec his mission, but his influence 
was not spreading. Times were hard economically; for there had been 
heavy floods which had ruined crops. The indigo factory was not doing 
well and Carey was in constant danger of unemployment. He had' 
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managed to visit Bhutan and Dinajpur but had made no impact on 
these places, and it seemed that his scheme to spread Christian missions 
throughout India would be a failure. 

Then a letter arrived from an old friend named Wiliam Ward who 
was a printer. The letter stated that Ward and his family and three 
friends were coming to India. When they did in fact arrive, however, 
they were not allowed to Jand in British India, and so went ashore at 
Serampore, which was at that time governed by the Dutch. Carey was 
much interested to hear that his old friends were in India. He had 
nearly completed a translation of the Bible which he hoped to print 
with the aid of an old printing press. When the British East India 
Company opposed the use of this press by Carey he discussed with 
his family what could be done. They decided to move to Serampore 
and live with the Ward family. 

An amazing experiment in co-operation now began. The Carey and 
Ward families lived together in Serampore along with Joshua Marsh- 
man, an ex-schoolteacher, and other British friends. They agreed to 
merge all their interests and live as if they were one family, sharing 
all their possessions. This little group of English people worked to- 
gether to run a school, a mission and a printing press. In the December 
of 1800 they were proud to baptize their first convert to Christianity. 
During 1801 William Carey and his friends had printed their first 
edition of the New Testament in Bengali. 

Carey had shown an amazing ability to master the local languages 
= and in 1801 he was appointed Professor of Sanskrit, Bengali and 
“Mahrattan” (Marathi) at Fort William College in Calcutta. Carey 
felt that this new appointment would interfere with his work as a mis- 
sionary and it was only with great misgivings that he eventually ac- 
cepted it. He wrote grammars, compiled dictionaries and, after three 
years, carefully revised his first Bengali New Testament. 

Soon Carey had opened a mission in Calcutta and by 1812 his 
church workers had baptized 330 converts to Christianity. Two years 
later Carey had 20 missions throughout India. During 1812 Carey had 
& serious setback. Fire broke out in the printing office and went out 
of control. In the office were papers on which Carey had been working 
for many years. All these papers were lost and the press was ruined. 
News of this disaster reached England and an appeal was made for 
funds. Within two months people from England had sent subscriptions 
sufficient to buy a new printing press. 

Carey and his friends who ran the printing press at Serampore 
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printed 36 translations of the Bible and the first newspaper ever printed 
in an Oriental language. Until 1813 the raissions faced constant opposi- 
tion from the East India Company but after that year missionary work 
was permitted legally. William Carey lived to see a Royal Charter 
granted to a college he had founded and was proud to know that there 
were 126 mission schools in India. He never returned to England. Dur- 
ing 1833, at the age of 72, he became ill with fever. His condition 
worsened and during 1834 he was very weak. He had married three 
times and had. been in India forty-one years when he died or June 
Oth, 1834. 

The millions of Indian Christians cf the 1960’s are the result of 
the pioneer missionary work of William Carey the shoemaker, wno has 
left his name in history as “the father of modern missionaries.” 

J. R. Mitsome 


Apart FROM all the utilitarian arguments, the search for a happ-ness 
based upon untrue beliefs is neither very noble nor very glorious. There 
ig a stark joy in the unflinching perception of our true place in the world, 

' and a more vivid drama than any that is possible to those who hide ` 
behind the enclosing walls of myth. There are “perilous seas” in the — 
world of thought, which can only be sailed by those who are willing to face 
their own physical powerlessness And above all, there is liberation irom 
the tyranny of Fear, which blots out the day and keeps men grove_ling 
and cruel. No man ıs liberated from fear who dare not see his place in 
the world as it is; no man can achieve the greatness of which Le is 
capable until he has allowed himself to sce his own littleness. 


——-BERTRAND RUSSELL " 


TWO INDIAN FOLK SONGS 


Wirs her rapid industrialization India is losing, like many other coun- 
tries, some of her attractive folk songs. The two specimens given below 
were fairly well known in certain rice-growing areas some thirty years 
ago. Now, however, they are totally forgotten there: so much so that no 
one seems to remember that any such songs were ever sung by men and 
women working in the paddy fields. 

The first specimen may be called “A Water-drawer’s Song” — a soli- 
tary relieving the burden of monotony with comments on fair maidens. 


A WATER-DRAWER’S SONG 


I toil and moil in burning heat: 
The bamboo copse gies cool retreat. 


But my beloved dear must stay 
Among the hills far, far away. 
The bamboo copse gives cool retreat. 


The girl in yonder house is pretty, 
But I can’t see her: that’s a pity. 
Her good-for-nothing parents say, 
“No going out for you today.” 

The bamboo copse gives cool retreat. 


At night I have my joyous treat 

With neighbour’s daughter: she is sweet. 
But the headman’s girl is just a cheat: 
She boasts about her virgin breast! 

Who on that bosom shall be blest? 

In six short months a luckless boy 

This wedding gift shall crown with joy. 
The bamboo copse gives cool retreat. 


He who her bosom’s charms might scan 
Would be a beauty-blinded man! 
A kero bold of heart must come 
For her who keeps the headman mum! 


I toil and moil in burning heat: 
The bamboo copse gives cool retreat. 


But my beloved dear must stay 
Among the hills far, far away. 
The bamboo copse gives cool retreat. 
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The second specimen is a song of women working in the paddy 
fields. Different stanzas-were sung by different voices, while all partic- 
ipated in the single-line chorus — “Beside the river.” 


SONG OF THE WOMEN IN THE PADDY FIELD 


The creeper’s tendrils the elder grasp 
Ard shall loving arms me never clasp 
Beside the river? 


All night alone I cannot live: 

A zoodly wooer, Let Lord me give 
To say he loves me: 
Beside the river. 


TEe house seems dark where my days are spent: 
If only a man in pity bent 

Now came to love me! 

Beside the rwer. 


Within his form, Love plant your dart! 
My budding breasts will win his heart 
To bear his burden: 
Beside the riwer. 


Hcw sweet his manly chest to deck 

And paint my bead-encircled neck 
With sandal’s freshness! 
Beside the river. 


He'll place a jewel on my brow! 

Could I just change that jewel now 
For his kissing lips? 
Beside the river. 


SupHIN N, GHosE* 


*© Sudhin N. Ghose, 1961 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


THE HISTORY AND RELIGION OF ISRAEL* 


Proresson KAUFMANN’s study on the 
Religion of Israel and Professor Noth’s 
History of Israel may seem strange bed- 
fellows to be put into the same re- 
view. Kaufmann’s book is an abridged 
translation by Moshe Greenberg of a 
much longer study in eight volumes 
which, because of being written in 
Hebrew, has been largely inaccessible to 
mast readers interested in the subject. 

Dr. Greenberg, in condensing the 
original, has selected only the material 
relevant to the history and character of 
Hebrew religion. He has included, how- 
ever, a fairly thorough section dealing 
with Professor Kaufmann’s attitude to 
the scurce criticism of the Pentateuch, 
especially, it appears, because the author, 
although adopting the by now tradi- 
tional division of the pentateuchal books 
into what were originally separate 
sources, disagrees with Julius Well- 
hausen’s dating of the so-called Priestly 
Code (P) as belonging to post-exilic 
times; in other words, whereas Well- 
hausen thought that P was later than 
Deuteronomy (D), Kaufmann seeks to 
demonstrate that all the sources of the 
Pentateuch are pre-exilic, and that P is 
earlier, not later, than D. This point is 
dealt with in the chapter headed “The 
Antiquity of the Priestly Code” on pp. 
175-2C0, and, although perhaps not en- 
‘tirely convincing in all details, this 
particular part deserves special mention, 
because it contains a number of acute 
observations which ought to be consid- 
ered in the debate about the respective 
datings of P and D. 


Some readers may find other parts 
of Kaufmann’s book less interesting. The 
author says in the introduction that the 
publication of his book “is not under- 
taken in an apologetic spirit and in the 
hope of restoring tradition to its lost 
eminence.” But the impressian one 
builds up during a thoughtful scrutiny, 
especially of the initial part of the book, 
is that the author is. decidedly re- 
actionary in his main themes, at the 
same time as he is driven to positions 
which neither he nor anyone else is able 
to defend in a scholarly manner. In 
describing what to Kaufmann’s mind is 
the specifically Jewish achievement, the 
belief in one God, we are asked. to be- 
lieve, in spite of the clear evidence to 
the contrary in the Old Testament, that 
the monotheistic religion was a popular 
conviction embraced, not only by Moses 
and his entourage, but by the whole 
people — and that it stayed such right 
through the history of Israel. By insist- 
ing that the high ideals of Hebrew 
religion were popular, Kaufmann labours 
a point which is not only contrary to 
common sense, but which forces him 
either to reject the biblical evidence 
wantonly and unmethodically, or to re- 
interpret it so as to fit his theory. He 
reaches the conclusion that the biblical 
writers exaggerate when they allude to 
the apostasy of Israel after the settle- 
ment in Palestine, and argues that there 
was no backsliding on the part of the 
people, no belief by them in the exis- 
tence of other gods, and no contamina- 
tion of the Yahweh cult of any kind 


* The History of Israel By Martin Nota. (Adam and Charles Black, London. 


ix-+457 pp. Second revised edition, 1960. 
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Beginnings to the Babylonian Evils. By YEnEzKEL KaurmMann. Translated and abridged 
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whatever from Canaanite or other pagan 
sources. 

Kaufmann is convinced that the 
monotheistic faith was the outstanding 
achievement of -he Jewish people as a 
whole; but it is extraordinary to find 
that he, in his reaction against Well- 
hausen’s emphasis on the eighth-century 
prophets as representing the climax of 
-Hebrew religion is driven to what is 
really an ultra-cvitical position concern- 
ing the trustworthiness even of con- 
temporary biblical .sources. Professor 
Kaufmann is, of course, entitled to re- 
ject the results of the so-called Scandi- 
navian school, according to which 
patterns of cult discernible elsewhere in 
the surrounding cultures of the ancient 
world — and anthropological studies 
generally — must be decisive for our 
understanding of Ancient Israel and for 
our interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment. But his substitute is a poor one, 
particularly beceuse he exaggerates the 
difference between Israelite and other 
religions and underestimates the pagan- 
izing influence upon Hebrew popular 
religion, of which we have direct, ex- 
plicit and indisputable evidence in the 
Old Testament. No responsible historian 
would argue tha: there was no Canaan- 
ite influence upon popular Israelite 
religion during the reigns of David and 
Solomon simply because our sources do 
not mention any; and yet this is Kauf- 
mann’s point. He also maintains that 
the fact that the historical books do not 
mention the social injustice and relig- 
ious decay, which Amos and Isaiah so 
vigorously denounce, shows that eighth- 
century Israel was not corrupt, either 
religiously, morelly or otherwise. This 
way of arguing .s preposterous. Critical 
scholarship is a good thing if checked 
and guided by method and sound judg- 
ment; but Kaufmann’s occasional flashes 
of insight cannol make up for the many 
untenable contentions and glaring in- 
consistencies which mar his book as a 
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whole. 

Professor Noth approaches his sub- 
ject in a very different manner. His is 
a scholarly work of the first qual.ty, in 
the sense that he rigorously and consis- 
tently brings the principles of modern 
historical research to bear on the treat- 
ment of his source material, which, in 
this case, always has been and always 
will be — primarily at least — the Old 
Testament (apart, of course, from the 
three hundred years or so preceding the 
revolt of Bar-Cocheba in 135 A.D., for 
information of which we have tò rely 
predominantly on non-biblical sources). 
Noth is of the opinion that the histori- 
cal value of the traditions dealing with 
the history of Israel before the “Settle- 
ment” is only slight because that whole 
material circulated orally for many cen- 
turies before it reached its final fcrm — 
which cannot have happened, in the 
case of any of the “sources,” befare the 
formation of the state of Israel and the 
establishment of the monarchy. Noth’s 
main interest, as far as the traditions 
dealing with the very early period ‘be- 
fore the “Conquest” are concerned, is 
therefore mainly a literary one: he is 
interested in the growth of the litera- 
ture rather than in the historical 
information it may contain. His recon- 
struction of the invasion of Palestine by 
the Israelite tribes is typical of his 
highly critical attitude to the verisimili- 
tude of the biblical narrative cealing 
with this: the “Conquest” did not hap- 
pen, as the Old Testament woulc have 
us believe, as the result of a few deci- 
sive, warlike campaigns of the united 
people under the leadership of Joshua, 
but was the result of a long, slow, peace- 
ful process of infiltration of the various 
tribes, either separately or in smaller 
tribal organizations. “Israel” became a 
historical entity only on Palestinian soil. 
Scholarly opinion may, of course, be 
allowed to vary on these and many 
other points on which Noth takes up a 
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somewhat radical position; but there 
can be no doubt that the Bonn profes- 
sor has written a brilliant, erudite and 
fascinating History of Israel from the 
earliest times to the end in the second 
century of the Christian Era, with full 
discussion of the bearing of the relevant 
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archeological discoveries upon the sub- 
ject. And although his book is not 
primarily a history of the religion of 
Israel he has much to say on that score 
Because of the fusion of the religious 
and secular history of Israel. 

P. WERNBERG-MOLLER 


“LOGICAL POSITIVISM ”* 


No OTHER SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY has 
been subjected to so unbalanced and 
unmerited disparagement, based on such 
colossal ignorance, as logical positivism, 
and particularly so in this country. 
There is no doubt that the early en- 
thusiasts of this school are to be re- 
garded as being partly responsible for 
such a state of affairs. It is in the fit- 
ness of things, therefore, that Professor 
Ayer, whose Language, Truth and Logtc 
(first edition, 1936) did so much to 
popularize logical positivism amongst 
the English-speaking peoples, and also 
at the same time in no small measure 
contributed to fostering much misunder- 
Standing about the real teachings of 
the school, should have brought to- 
‘gether these representative essays in the 
; present volume. The wide variety of 
these essays and the wide divergence of 
the views expressed by their authors 
should provide a lesson both to the 
enthusiasts and to the hasty critics of 
the school: to both, for both would find 
it a hard job to single out just those 
common tenets which they would like 
either to applaud or to disparage! 

As an example of the wide divergence 
of views, consider the very central ques- 
tion about the nature and function of 
philosophy itself. While Schlick, the 
founder of the Vienna circle, regards 
philosophy as the activity — not a doc- 
trine or a science——of clarifying the 


meanings of statements, and is willing 
even to restore to it the traditional 
dignity of being the queen amongst the 
sciences (p. 56), Wittgenstein ascribes 
to it the merely negative task of free- 
ing intelligence from bewitchment by 
language (“to show the fly the way out 
of the fly bottle’). While Carnap re- 
gards logical analysis as the only 
method left for philosophy (p. 77), 
Russell would have “logical analysis 
followed by logical synthesis,” leading 
to comprehensive hypotheses as to the 
nature of the universe (p. 47). While 
for Ramsey (p. 321) philosophy should 
aim at definitions (compare the task of 
the Navya Nyaya in India), for Wais- 
mann “at the living centre of every 
philosophy there is a vision” (p. 380). 
And finally when Ryle tells us that “like 
a geographical survey a philosophical 
survey is necessarily synoptic,” the 
traditionalists might well console them- 
selves that the age of systems is no? all 
over! Over and above these there is of 
course the well-known opposition be- 
tween the ordinary-language school and 
the ideal-language school, not to speak 
of the various intermediate shades of 
standpoints; and there is further the 
large controversy about the nature of 
meaning ranging from the early veri- 
fication and picture theories (Hempel’s| 
classic account of these is happily 
included in this anthology) to the later 
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theory that meaning is “use”! The fact 
is, logical positivism is a movement, not 
a school, and like all movements it has 
gone beyond itself, so that strictly 
speaking it is now a thing of the past, 
though its influences are discernible all 
around. 

Even amongst the early adherents of 
the empiricist criterion of meaning, 
there is already noticeable a major gap 
separating those like Schlick who be- 
lieved in elementary statements and 
those like Carnap and Neurath who 
discarded that conception. The latter 
group were then led to a sort of syntacti- 
cal coherence theory of truth and to 
deny the possibility of finding out any 
set of absolutely infallible basic prop- 
ositions. Schlick, on the other hand, in 
his essay “The Foundation of Knowl- 
edge,” rightly points out (p. 217) that 
what distinguishes the genuine basic 
statements is not mere “economic pur- 
posiveness” but their origin and their 
absolute finality: “They are really the 
absolute fixed points; it gives us joy to 
reach them, even if we cannot stand 
upon them” (p. 223). The “confirma- 
tions,” according to Schlick, are such 
that to grasp their meaning is at the 
same time to grasp their truth (a prop- 
erty which they share with the analyt- 
ic statements! ). Ayer chooses a middle 
course and holds that “the forms of 
basic propositions depend partly indeed 
upon linguistic conventions but partly 
also upon the nature of the given” 
(p. 238). But he finds himself in great 
difficulties when he comes to tackle the 
question, “What is the precise relation 
between basic propositions and the ex- 
periences that verify them?” The rela- 
tion is not one of picturing, nor is it 
an identity of structure, nor is it simply 
one of causation. Ayer is good in de- 
molishing these theories, as he always 
is in destroying. But consider his own 
positive answer:— 


But how do I know that I am angry? I 
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feel it.... How do I know that this is a 
red patch? I see it. If this answer is not 
regarded as satisfactory, I do not know what 
other can be given. (p. 242) 


Why then did the *philosophers, in- 
cluding Ayer himself, make such a fuss 
about so trivial a matter? 

Ayer has also interesting remarks 
(p. 242-3) as to the exact sense in 
which the basic propositions could be 
regarded as infallible, and distinguishes 
three such senses: in the first sense 
(attributed to Price) “our reasons for 
accepting them are found in our ex- 
perience”; in the second sense (attrib- 
uted to von Juhos) once a basic prop- 
osition is accepted it cannot subse- 
quently be denied or doubted; and 
finally (we are told, according to Moore) 
we can be mistaken about them only 
in the sense of lying or wrongly using 
the words. Ayer accepts the first sense, 
though he finds it strange; rejects the 
second, for in that sense every proposi- 
tion with a demonstrative is incorrigible 
but also regards Moore as right though 
he is not sure of the importance »sf this 
sort of incorrigibility. 

It is heartening to think that the 
physicalism which was associated with 
early logical positivism and which is 
represented in this anthology by two 
essays, one by Carnap (“Psychology in 
Physical Language”) and another by 
Neurath (“Sociology and Physical- 
ism’), is dying out. And it is equally 
satisfying to read the following note 
Professor Hempel (which I quote in 
full) appended to his well-known essay 
“The Empiricist Criterion of Meaning” 
which was first published many years 
ago:— 


A closer study oi this point suggests strong- 
ly that, much Hke the analytic-svnthetic 
distinction, the idea of cognitive signficance, 
with its suggestion of a sharp distinction be- 
tween significant and non-significant sentences 
or systems of such, has lost its promise and 
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fertility as an explicandum, and that it had 
better be replaced by certain concepts which 
admit of differences in degree. (p. 129) 


This, taken together with Waismann’s 
more articulately formulated concep- 
tion of Janguage-strata and of levels of 
verification (this essay of Waismann is 
unfortunately not included in the pres- 


The Ethical Dilemma of Science and 
Other Writings. By A. V. Harr. (The 
Rockefeller Institute Press, in associa- 
tion with Oxford University Press, New 
York. xiv-+398 pp. 1960. $7.50) 

This is a collection of writings of 
Professor A. V. Hill, C.H., 0.B.E., F.R.S., 
Nobel Prizeman, on a variety of topics. 
The author is a leading figure in science, 
and especially in physiology, in the 
world today. He received the Nobel 
Prize in Physiology and Medicine in 
1622. He was Research Professor of the 
Royal Society at University College, 
London, from 1926 to 1951, and is now 
Honorary Research Associate there. He 
belongs to that eminent group of British 
Physiologists, composed of men like Sir 
Michael Foster, E. H. Starling, J. N. 
Langley, Joseph Barcroft, Sir Edward 
Sharpey Schafer, Sir C. Sherrington, Lord 
Adrian, and others, who by their pio- 
neering efforts and brilliant contribu- 
ticns have brought Physiology to a high 
level of development. During the Second 
World War he came to India in 1943, 
when he was Secretary of the Royal 
Society and Member of Parliament for 
Cambridge. 

I have the honour to be an old 
student of Professor A. V. Hill at Cam- 
bridge, when he was on the teaching 
staff of the University Department of 
Physiology there. During his visit to 
India in 1943 and 1944, I again had 
the privilege of coming in close contact 
with him. 

“The Ethical Dilemma of Science” 
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ent anthology), is a reminder that the 
very notion of a criterion of significance 
is absurd and uncalled for, and with 
this the main basis of logical positivism 
collapses though the stimulus it has 
provided for analytic thinking will con- 
tinue to be felt by philosophers for 
many decades to come. 

J. N. MOHANTY 


was the title of his Presidential Address 
delivered at the meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science held in Belfast in 1952. Al- 
though the book also contains articles 
on diverse subjects, there are, as the 
author says, common motives, hopes and 
feelings, which can be recognized in 
many of them. Professor Hill gives in- 
teresting accounts of certain celebrated 
persons, such as Bertrand Hopkinson, 
Ivan P. Pavlov, E. D. Adrian, Joseph 
Barcroft, Sir Henry Dale, August 
Krogh and others. 

The portion under “Science in the 
Commonwealth” is of special interest to 
us in India as it contains five Addresses, 
delivered by him in India and England 
in 1944, which have a special bearing 
on problems peculiar to this country. 

Of the ethical dilemma of science, 
Professor Hill rightly says that 


some kind of dilemma seems to be inherent 
in science, for every achievement, by its 
limitations, implies also a failure. The answer 
to a question generally raises a host of new 
questions, scientific, political, philosophical or 
ethical. At times, the dilemma becomes im- 
mensely practical, as when reduction in death 
from disease fails to be accompanied by in- 
creased production of food, or when techno- 
logical developments for warfare are not 
comprehended: by political or military leaders. 


The way out of the dilemma is not 
easy. There is no doubt that science is 
immensely useful in curing disease and 
in’ prolonging and beautifying life. But 
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all knowledge, noz scientific knowledge 
only, can be used for good or evil pur- 
poses. What is needed is a close bond 
between science and religion. As the 
author truly says:— 


The so-called conflict between science and 
religion is usually about words, too often the 
words of their unbalanced advocates: the 
reality lies somewhere in between, “Complete- 
ness and dignity,” to use Tyndall’s phrase, 
are brought to man by three main channels, 
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first by the religious sentiment, and its em- 
bodiment in ethical principles: secondly by 
the influence of what is beautiful in nature, 
human personality or art; and thirdly by the 
pursuit of scientific truth, ,and its resolute use 
in improving human life. 


These writings are most stimulating 
and instructive, and are a very welcome 
contribution to the literature which 
seeks to produce a lasting synthesis be- 
tween science and the humanities, 

"S. L. BHATIA 





What Vedanta Means to Me: Á 
Symposium. Edited by JoHN YALE. 


(Doubleday and Co., New York. 215 > 


pp. 1960. $3.95) 

It may well be, as Jobn Yale suggests 
in his Introduction, that this book 
proves to be a collection of writings of 
early religious pioneers. The contribu- 
tors are all Westerners, and the implica- 
tion is that the present marks the begin- 
ning of a new religious era in the West 
‘and that Vedanta has a significant rôle 
to play in the development of Western 
religious thought. 

While the Christian religion, as at 
present organized, satisfies a few, and 
claims the allegiance of many more even 
though it does not satisfy them from 
every standpoint, there can be no deny- 
ing that the vast majority of thinking 
and spiritually aspiring Westerners feel 
compelled to seek help elsewhere in 
establishing themselves in a “faith” or 
set of beliefs. They demand an approach 
to life’s problems that is rational, psy- 
chologically sound, that is in accord- 
ance with modern conceptions of history 
and cosmology and with the discoveries 
of modern science, that offers an answer 
to the problem oi evil and that provides 
a rationale of equitable social practice. 
To be completely helpful and effective, 


however, such a faith must also reveal 
to the Western aspirant the Christ he 
formerly failed to find; for this alone 


- can heal the psychic wound inflicted 


by the forced turning away from tradi- 
tion. 

This book shows that Vedanta ful- 
fils all these requirements. That man’s 
nature is divine, that it is the aim of 
man’s life to unfold the divine nature 
within him, and that this basic truth 
is universal — these universal spiritual 
prirciples, set out in clear detail in 
India’s traditional thought are what 
is meant by Vedanta, which thus be- 
comes “a chart of the spiritual realm” 
which all may use according to individ- 
ual needs, inclinations, and the partic- 
ular path to be followed. The personal 
stories of sixteen spiritual seekers 
gathered together in this symposium by 
the Vedanta Society of Southern Cali- 
fornia are thus of much wider signif- 
icance than the Society itself. The 
object of this book is to show Vedanta 
not as just one more cult, but as the 
basic religion of mankind, for as it 
moves over the world, [as Gerald Heard says] 
it will tend to express its eternal and uni- 
versal truth in the vernacular of the era in 
which it is conveying its message. 


IRENE R. Ray 
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Early ` Buddhist Monachism. By 
Sukumar Durr. (Asia Publishing 
House, London. x+-172 pp. 1960. 35s.) 

Dr. Sukumar Dutt’s Early Buddhist 
Monachtsm was first published in 1924 
and has long been out of print, but it 
remains the last word on the subject. 
This attractive but rather high-priced 
reissue will be welcomed alike by 
scholars and the general reader interest- 
ed in Buddhism and monasticism. 

Indian culture is composite, so that 
no ‘true picture of it can be painted 
which ignores the contribution made by 
Buddhist monasticism during the first 
four centuries of the latter’s growth on 
Indian soil. Much of the value of this 


book lies in Dr. Dutt’s acknowledged . 


mastery of the historical setting. 
The author is particularly interesting 
when he traces the growth of the early 


The Ascent of Life: A Philosophical 
Study of the Theory o} Evolution. By 
T. A. Goupnce. (George Allen and Un- 
win, Ltd., London. 236 pp. 1961. 30s.) 

, This is a survey of current evolution- 
ary theory by a professional logician. It 
is fully furnished with the best scientific 
thought on this subject, all of which (in- 
cluding the terminology) is put through 
an exhaustive logical test. This exposes 


the work to two dargers: it is unlikely - 


to contribute anything new; also, it 
may weary with excessive logic-chop- 
ping and hair-splitting. To my mind, 
Professor Goudge falls into both these 
pitfalls. For instance, large sections of 
the work are devoted to proving the 
obvious, e.g., his justification of the 
use of narrative explanations in evolu- 
tionary science; his evidence for the 
existence of metaphysical implications 
in evolutionary theory; his examination 
of the hypothesis that Man is the pre- 
vailing dominant type. 

The work, in shert, has the usual 
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Buddhist Sangha from one of the 
mumerous small Parivrajaka communi- 
ties of wandering non-Aryan samana 
ascetics. 

His chapters on the Patimokkha, the 
development of the Buddhist coenobium, 
the internal polity of a Buddhist 
Sangha and the communal life to which 
it gave rise are of absorbing interest. 
Moreover he is the first person to point 
out the State-enforced character of the 
laws of the Vinayapitaka. 

Through this maze of detail drawn 
from the literature of the Vinaya canon 
the common sense and humanity of the 
Buddha shine like a beacon. 

Both Dr. Dutt and the publishers 
are to be congratulated on providing 
an Index and for the accuracy of their 
proof-reading. 

G. J. YORKE 


limitations of Western rationalism; for 
Professor Goudge, though he maintains 
that, as a metaphysician, he is not 
bound by the strict empiricism of the 
scientist, is a materialist nevertheless. 
Life has no ultimate meaning: “The 
course of pre-human evolution is neither 
purposeful nor purposeless.” “Biologi- 
cal evolution is progressive” but not in 
any “evaluative” sense. 

Like all rationalists, the Professor 
will not concede that existential revela- 
tion has real importance. Thus, he 
hesitantly admits:— 

It is as if the process [of evolution] had 
just begun, through the medium of the 
human mind, to emerze from unconsciousness 
to a dawning consciousness of itself. 


But he will not commit himself 
further. 

On the whole, while the book is a 
good mental exercise, I would not list 
it as “recommended reading” for ARYAN 
Para ‘subscribers. 

MICHAEL BYROM 
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The Tragedy of Apartheid: A 
Journalist’s Experiences in the. South 
African Riots. By NorMAN PHILLIPS. 
(George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Lon- 
don. 217 pp. Illustrated. 1961. 18s.) 

Like all journalism, this indictment 
of apartheid by a Canadian newspaper- 
man of repute has to some extent been 
overtaken by events. But its quality is 
shown in Mr. Phillips’s intelligent an- 
ticipation of many subsequent develop- 
ments since he arrived in South Africa 
to investigate the Sharpeville shoot- 
ing in March 1960. 

The Commonwealth Prime Ministers, 
he notes, had tried persuasion with 
South Africa — and failed. Now South 
Africa, sensing a new hardening against 
her, has withdrawn from the Common- 
wealth club of her own volition. How 
far was this hardening cemented by 
the adamant attitude of Mr. Diefen- 
baker in support of his African and 
Asian colleagues? And how far was 
Mr. Diefenbaker’s determination hard- 
ened by the treatment of Mr. Phillips, 
who was held in jail for three days 
without charge or trial for reporting 
the truth about South African “police 
state”? 

Since then, the wind of change has 


The English Prisons: Their Past anc 
Their Future. By D. L. HOWARD. 
(Methuen and Company, Ltd., Lon- 
don. xv-+-174 pp. Tlustrated. 1960. 21s.) 

It is a curious fact that although 
there is an extensive literature about 
prisons, no brief general history of 
their development exists. There is the 
Webbs’ monumental history of the pris- 
ons under local government, ‘there ar2 
many contemporary accounts of indi- 
vidual prisons and prison conditions 
and there are general books on prisons 
or on penal methods that give a short 
historical résumé; but, until Mr. Howard 
took the matter in hand, none had at- 
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blown even colder for South Africa. 
Britain has at last brought herself to 
cast a vote against apartheid in the 
United Nations. The four-year’s farce 
of the treason trial has ended. Opposi- 
tion from the churches has strength- 
ened — even twelve ministers of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, Mr. Phillips 
reports, having privately expressed 
doubts about the “spiritual” justifica- 
tion for apartheid. 

Perhaps Norman Phillips’s most 
interesting comments concern the Afri- 
can leaders. He was profoundly im- 
pressed by the statesmanship of Chief 
Luthuli, President of the African 
National Congress, and hardly less so 
by the youthful leadership of the more 
radical Pan-African Congress — notably 
Robert Sobukwe and Philip Kgosana. 
All these men are dedicated to absolute 
non-violence. But how much longer, in 
the face of continued oppression, will 
they be able to hold their followers to 
this principle? The onus is on the white 
man rather than the black, and Mr. 
Philips offers the racialists their own 
epicaph: “in trying to curb black 
nationalism by force, they sped the 
growth of what they feared most.” 

MARGARET Tms 


tempted to handle the mass of infor- 
mation and produce a history for the 
general reader. The aim of the book 
is definitely to be a work of original re- 
search. 

A history of prisons carnot make 
wholly pleasant reading. To a great 
extent it is a story of cruelty and of a 
neglect that caused little less suffer- 
ing than did the deliberate infliction of 
pain. The most tragic aspect of it is 
that more than once the worst suffer- 
ing was caused by the best of inten- 
tions as when the Quakers introduced 
solitary confinement in the honest con- 
viction that it gave the best hope of 
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bringing the offender to see the light 
and to amend his ways. But, even 
apart from this, many of the worst 
rigours of our nineteenth-century pris- 
ons were based pn a genuine belief in 
their deterrent value. It is true that the 
desire to wreak vengeance upon those 
who prey on society can all too easily 
camouflage itself and march without 
conscious hypocrisy under the banner 
of deterrence; nevertheless the ap- 
parent simple logic of the view that 
severe punishment is certain to prevent 
crime provides now, as in the past, one 
of the greatest barriers in the way of 
the development or a rational system 
of treating the lawbreaker. Mr. Howard 
seems not to have given full weight to 
this real difficulty, which we are un- 
likely wholly to overcome till mankind 
becomes wiser as well as more humane. 

The last two chapters of the book 
deal with present-day problems and 
future developments. Mr. Howard 
worked for a time as a prison Education 
Officer and one feels that it is this lat- 
ter part of the book that is nearest 
to his heart. It must be admitted that 


The Arab Revival. By Francesco 
GABRIELI. Translated from the Italian 
by Lovett F. Epwarps. (The Great 
Revolutions Series. Thames and Hud- 
son, London. 178 pp. Maps. 1961. 18s.) 

This is an excellent book and, read 
in conjunction with the Arab Awaken- 
ing of George Antonius, brings the 
story up to date. It is a pleasure to read 
so objective, accurate and profound a 
study of the Arab revival. Many books 
on the Near and Middle East have been 
published of recent years: few have 
given the facts so fairly and temperately. 

The first chapter describes “the glori- 
ous past” of the Arabs, and also sug- 
gests the causes of their decline from 
power. The author considers that 
amongst these the strain of adjusting 
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his writing in the earlier chapters is 
somewhat pedestrian and lacks the 
vitality of his life of John Howard. 
In the last part it becomes more alive. 

It is of course impossible to deal 
thoroughly with present-day prison 
problems in the short space Mr. Howard 
is able to give to them. Nevertheless 
he makes some interesting and stimulat- 
ing points which are not likely to be 
already familiar to the general reader. 
He stresses, for example, how strony 
the sense of community is amongst the 
prisoners. Their only source of con- 
tinual social approval must come from 
their fellow inmates, and this is based 
on a very different sense of values from 
that of Society at large. As a result 
“at the time when training can be at- 
tempted they are least able to accept 
it.” This is something that prison ad- 
ministrators are only slowly beginning 
to realize. 

This book is not without its short- 
comings, but it fills a long-felt want 
and one is grateful to Mr. Howard for 
undertaking the task. 

W. A. ELKIN 


themselves to an urban civilization was 
too great for an originally nomadic 
people. The rich patrimony of the past 
left them, however, with a conscious- 
ness which lies at the root of the present 
revival. 

Then follows the story of Turkish 
conquests and of a long period of sub- 
ordination, which ended when the Arab 
lands were liberated by the allied armies 
in the First World War. It was then 
that they were able to develop ideas of 
independence and nationality, already 
imbibed in some measure from the West. 

In a short review it is impossible to 
do justice to the able analysis of the 
factors, historical and social, which 
during the six decades of the twentieth 
century have produced the present situa- 
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tion in the Arak world. It is heartening, 
however, to read Professor Gabrieli’s 
tribute to the work, both economic and 
social, of the V/estern powers in these 
countries durinz their period of tute- 
lage. He points out, moreover, that much 
of the Arab revival has been incuced 
by the very influences which they now 
so clamorously reject. 

The account given of recent events 
is accurate and balanced, and the final 
chapter has scme interesting specula- 
tions on the contradictions and_tensions 
which arise be-ween a Marxist philos- 
ophy and Islam. and nationalism. 

There is one point, however, on which 
your reviewer would join issue. On p. 
167 he repeats the often made criticism 
that the West, and the U.S.A., sup- 
ported the ruing classes rather than 


The Genius of the Irish Theatre. 
Edited by Sy~vAN Barnet, MORTON 
BERMAN and Wirizti1am Burto. (The 
New American Library, New York. 
366 pp. 1960. 75 cents) 

The Irish  2enius has a surprising 
propensity to throw up outstanding 
dramatists from time to time: Con- 
greve, Farquhar, Goldsmith, Sheridan, 
Shaw, J. M. Synge, W. B. Yeats, Lady 
Gregory, Sear O’Casey; and perhaps 
we should add to the number Eugene 
ONeill, altho.gh he was an American. 
and Samuel Beckett, although his Wait- 
ing for Godo: was frst presented ir 
French, Is it not strange that the Irish 
dramatic genins should have flourished 
best outside Jr2land? Is the Irish theatre, 
then, no more than an imaginary sum 
of the work of the Irish dramatists 
who have hac their plays produced ar 
London, Edinsurgh, Paris, New York? 
In the present volume, seven plays and 
five essays ae assembled together so 
as to give a glimpse of the authenti: 
Irish Theatre —its origins, its hopes, 
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made friends with the disinherited 
masses. But, surely, once countries be- 
come independent, other countries, 
through their missions, can only deal 
with whatever is the de jure or de facto 
government in power. It is no part of 
their duty to interfere, unless directly 
requested, in the social and internal 
problems of states, and especially of 
those which have consistently and 
violently claimed control of their own 
affairs. 

There is a small error of fact on 
p. 133: the Ismailia incident was in 
January, not December, 1952. And 
surely “minor skirmish” on p. 39 is the 
wrong description for the engagement 
at Tel el Kebir in 1882. But that may 
be a translator’s error. The volume is 
wel. produced and easy to read. 

J. H. 


its achievements. It was when Lady 
Gregory met W. B. Yeats in London 
in 1898 that the idea of an Irish school 
of drama was first mooted. Later in 
the year, they issued their manifesto, 
affirming their desire to “build up a 
Celtic and Irish School of dramatic 
literature.” Presently the Irish Literary 
Theatre was born, and after two or 
thrse years the Irish National Theatre 
Society came into existence with Yeats 
as President. The generosity of Miss 
A. E. F. Horniman gave the Society a 
Theatre of its own in Dublin — the 
now famous Abbey, which opened on 
December 27th, 1904. Here at last was 
a rallying point for Irish dramatists, 
and the Yeats brothers, Lady Gregory, 
Synge, Shaw, O’Casey and Frank 
O'Connor were among those who had 
some of their best plays presented at 
the Abbey. In affairs of culture, alas! 
nothing ultimately fails as success: and 
Yeats himself once admitted that the 
very success of the Abbey was also the 
measure of its failure to live up to the 
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ideal of its sponsors. Pressure from the 
“rabble” on the one hand, and from 
the political fanatics on the other, could 
easily stifle the “still, small voice” of 
the creative dramatic artist. Neverthe- 
less, the Abbey weathered vicissitudes 
of various kinds till it was burnt down 
by fire in 1951. 

In this ‘volume there are well-known 
plays like Shaw’s John Buls Other 
Island, Synge’s Deirdre of the Sorrows, 
Lady Gregory’s The Canavans, O’Casey’s 
Purple Dust and W. B. Yeats’s The 
Words upon the Window Pane. Jack 
B. Yeats’s La La Noo is rather less 
known, but comes to us with what may 
ke called a. “modernist” note. It has 
been aptly described as the dramatiza- 
tion of “the chances and irrelevances 
of life which are the substance of life,” 
and the play provokes comparison with 
the work of Ionesco and Beckett. The 


. Brave Men Choose. By GARTH LEAN. 

(Blandford Press, London. xvi+208 pp. 
1961. 12s. 6d.) 

Mankind has now reached the criti- 
cal point of evolution where it must 
either unite or perish. It may unite, 
through the application of external force, 
into a kind of global termitary pursu- 
ing a limited objective (say industrial 
expansion and space travel) with the 
individual reduced to œ cog in the 
machine; or it may develop from with- 
in, through finding a common moral- 
spiritual centre transcending parties, 
classes, nationalities, creeds and ideol- 
- ogies, into a world society with an un- 
limited variety of ends and an unlimited 
expansion of the personality of its 
members. 

This collection of the biographies of 
men who have found that centre comes 
therefore at a very timely moment. Its 
theme calls for a difficult combination 
-— that of the moralist and the man of 
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characters have the striking yet imper- 
sonal quality of groups that gather in 
public places—a tavern, a railway 
station, a street-corner—— and the talk 
is like a played segment of an unend- 
ing recorded tape. In Frank O’Connor’s 
In the Train, on the contrary, the cen- 
tre of the static action is the woman, 
Helena Maguire—an Irish peasant 
version of Thérése Desqueyroux in 
François Mauriac’s novel. Tried on a 
charge of murdering her husband, 
Helena is acquitted, and she returns to 
her village in a train along with some 
of the witnesses for the prosecution 
and the defence, and some of the vil- 
lagers: all think and talk about the 
trial that is over, the Judge’s summing- 
up is recapitulated in part, and Helena’s 
spiritual and moral isolation is vividly 
brought out. It is a sheer triumph of 
technique. 

K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


the Spirit. The latter trusts to the wind 
of the Spirit to cleanse the Augean 
stables, while the moralist condemns 
and exhorts, creating more heat than 
light (he sees connections which are 
not there and. fails to see those which 
are), darkening the heavens with his 
frown and generally obstructing the 
Spirit. The Introduction may show the 
writer as a moralist whose solution for 
all our global problems is a firm stand 
against Lady Chatterley’s Lover and the 
relaxation of the divorce and homosex- 
ual laws, but it is followed by the sober 
yet fascinating stories of the lives of 
men who chose big causes because they 
had big minds and brave causes; be- 
cause the Spirit made their hearts com- 
mensurate with their minds. Each is 
an objective study of the application 
of eternity to issues of the moment; 
each points the way to a new kind of 
biography, one which will do for the 
lives of others what Saint Augustine 
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tried to do for his own life in his Con- 
fesstons. But the biographer must have 
made the same choice as his subjects. 
Mr. Lean obviously has, and in his 


The Story of Education for All. By 
S. C. SARKAR. (Modern Book Agency, 
Calcutta. 272 pp. 1960. Rs. 8.00) 

This book is a useful compilation of 
great value to teachers and educa- 
tionists. It gives accounts of the theories 
of education and the achievements of 
some of the greatest philosophers and 
practical teachers of mankind. Begin- 
ning with Plato and Aristotle, and com- 
ing down through the Roman, medieval 
and modern periods, the survey ends 
with the works of three of the greatest 
architects of the Indian Renaissance — 
Vivekananda, Tagore and Gandhi. 

An able biographical sketch of each 
thinker and a clear account of his per- 
manent contribution are given. ~The 
great educational reformers of the 
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Epilogue he points to others who are 
now making it in relation to our world 
problems. 
Pare LEON 


+ 


modern period such as Rousseau, Pes- 
talozzi, Froebel and Montessori’ are 
adequately dealt with. The book reaches 
its climax in the last chapters, in which 
the spiritual dynamism of Swami 
Vivekananda, which makes education 
the tool for the manifestation of the 
divinity latent in man; the concept of 
education as a liberating force ex- 
pounded in the life and practice of 
Tagore; and the transformation of edu- 
cation into a moral tool for the perfec- 
tion of character by Gandhiji are all 
enthusiastically expounded. 

This book will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to the equipment of teachers and 
laymen alike by its ennobling and en- 
livening subject-matter. 

D. GuRUMURTI 


A PARIS DIARY 


[Shri Baldoon Dhingra gves us an interesting causerie on the Pans theatre 


season,—ED,] 


WHEN André Malraux undertook to 
reorganize the Comédie Francaise he 
reproved many doubting literati about 
the greatness of Victor Hugo as a 
dramatist. It is for this reason that there 
was, three years ago, an elaborate stag- 
ing of Hugo’s first, and one might say, 
worst, play, Cromwell, presented in a 
version edited by Cocteau, in the court- 
yard of the Louvre. Although the play 
was written in 1828 no one really 
thought it was stageworthy. The tradi- 
tional opinion, in this case, proved right, 
for Cromwel, composed in youthful 
and grandiose imitation of Shakespeare’s 


chronicle plays, emerged as an unwieldy 
and suffocating piece. - 

Ruy Blas was the next play to be 
tried. This has been rightly restored to 


‘the repertory or the House of Molière. 


Now, a new play, Mille Francs de Réc- 
ompense, a melodrama written in 1886, 
is being shown at the Ambigu. The 
event is one that is much to be. wel- 
comed. The play has a quaint old- 
faskioned touch about it, but it is both 
charming and eminently actable. There 
is in it a mélange of Rousseauism and 
Romanticism; philosophically, it is plain 
Hugo, even though it is different from 
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the dramatic point of view. It is not 
rhetorical in the sense that Ruy Blas 
and Le Rot S’Amuse are rhetorical, and 
it is not in verse. 

Glapieu, a nokle vagabond, recalling 
Jean Valjean, solves the many com- 
plicated problems of a genteel bour- 
geois family at the end of its financial 
tether. The invention of plot and 
character seems inexhaustible and 
crowds the four acts. The wicked villain, 
Rousseline, who pursues the heroine 
and threatens to auction all the belong- 
ings of the harassed, helpless family, 
is exposed as a scoundrel in the last 
act. All, as may be gathered, ends 
happily with the faithful and courageous 
lovers united and the good-humoured 
vagabond receiving thanks from every 
side. 

The theatre season is still in full 
swing. I have seen many superb pro- 
ductions: Helen Hayes in Tennessee 
Williams’s The Glass Menagerie; Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth; 
and the “Importance of Being Oscar” 
or. Michael MacLiammoir’s readings 
from Oscar Wilde’s biography. These 
readings were utterly beautiful and 
_poignant. Frank Harris was right when 
he said that Oscar Wilde’s greatest 
play was his own life. “It was a five- 
act tragedy with Greek implications 
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and he was its most ardent spectator.” 
The resonance of the actor’s voice, his 
control and power, are quite astound- 
ing. One minute he is the lily-bearing 
æsthete visiting the mines of the Ameri- 
can West; next at the New York 
Customs (“Have you anything to de- 
clare? I have nothing to declare except 
my genius”); then Lord Goring medi- 
tating over his boutonniére; next Dorian 
Gray; to say nothing of passages from 
the original Salome which Wilde first 
wrote in French. 

But nothing is more moving than 
the reading of De Profundis, which 
touches because of its great sincerity. 
But Wilde played his many rôles, each 
role being different. He deeply felt each 
mood at the time, but he was never 
consistent. There was the bland or 
jovial Wilde and also the Wilde whose 
scorn was bitter. 

I recall Chesterton’s saying: I know 
there may have been laughter on the 
secret face of God when Wilde, as he 
lay dying, remarked that when the 
trumpet of the Last Judgment sounded 
he would pretend not to hear. There 
is no sense of cowardliness in this. The 
coward cannot laugh, for fear dwells 
upon his lips; Wilde’s laughter rings 
out even in the teeth of Death. 

Batpoon DHINGRA 


Books should, not business, entertain the light, 
And sleep, as undisturb’d as death, the night. 
My house a cottage, more 


Than palace, and should fitting be, 


For all my use, not luxury. 

My garden painted o’er 
With nature’s hands, not art’s; and pleasures yield, 
Horace might envy in his Sabine field. 


—ABRAHAM COWLEY 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The list of Sponsors of the Conference 
to establish a World Peace Brigade 
is an impressive one:— 


India: Asha Levi Aryanayakam, Vinoba 


Bhave, Jayaprakash Narayan, G. Rama- 
chandran; Japan: Iwai Ayusawa; Israel: 
Martin Buber; Madagascar: Dr. Ratsima- 


monga; N. Rhkedesia’ Kenneth Kaunda; 
Tanganyika: Julus Nyere; South Africa: 
Alan Paton; Denmark: Bernhardt Jensen; 
France: Abbé Pierre, Lanza del Vasto; W. 
Germany: Martir. Niemoller; Sicily: Danilo 
Dolci; Switserland: Edmond Privat; Yugo- 
slavia: Tibor Sekelj; Gt. Britain: Horace 
Alexander, Bertrend Russell; U SA: Richard 
Gregg, Martin Luther King, A. J. Muste, 
Clarence Pickett; Brazil: Hosie de Castro. 


The Prepara-ory Committee comprise 
Ernest Bader, Anthony Brooke, Stuart 
Morris. Michael Randle, Duncan Camp- 
bell. Bavard Rustin and Frienda 
Bacon, with Michael Scoot as Chair- 
man, Arlo Tatum as Secretary and 
Donald Groom as Treasurer. The Con- 
ference is beinz planned for December 
28th, 1961- anuary Ist, 1962, at 
Friends High school, Brummana, near 
Beirut, Lebanon. It is intended that 
volunteer workers in the Brigade will 
be prepared to go wherever they can 
best be of service, using the principles 
of non-violence., It is proposed that the 
first effort might be in connection with 
the un delegation of the special com- 
mittee on South Africa. With all the 
wealth of vision, plus practical ex- 
perience, embcdied in the above inter- 
national figures, something surely car. 
be achieved. 


(een ——— OAS Of DETSE 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
2 HUDIBRAS | 


Christopher Mayhew, in a valuable 
series of articles on crime and the treat- 
ment of criminals, in the London 
Observer (June 18th, 1961, and on- 
wards) declares his conviction that “the 
major characteristic of offenders’ is 
emotional immaturity. This conclusion 
comss from months of investigation, 
visits to prisons, Borstals, etc., and in- 
terviews with experts of all kinds. 

The survey has shown the fallacy of 
the belief that poverty, starvation or 
unemployment causes crime. Neither is 
it due to mental disorder or low intel- 
ligence. Mayhew compares the emo- 
tional immaturity of the offender to 
that of young children: “they lack self- 
control, consideration for others, and 
any effective feelings of right and 
wrong.” [Some would prefer to call this 
moral-emotional, but, in any case, it 
differs from mental and physical devel- 
opment.] Mayhew considers ‘broken 
homes or parental inadequacy definite 
factors in such emotional retardment, 
and raises the question of self-responsi- 
bility in such cases. We do not blame a 
person whose mental age is five. If a 
criminal’s emotional age is five, can 
his intellect (though it may mentally 
perceive a thing as “wrong”’) control his 
behaviour? Despite an immense variety 
of types of detention, probation is as 
effective in results, and any difference 
in the degree of success seems ‘due to 
the prisoner rather than to the#treat- 
ment. This suggests that sentences 
should be fitted to the criminal rather 
than to the crime, just as thé mentally 
backward, though legally innocent, are 
detained for their own and _ society’s 
sake, until their condition improves. 
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No- amount of severity will affect the 
inability of the criminal “to foresee 
and weigh up the results of his actions 
or to control his impulses.” Equally, 
naive, sentimental ideas of redeeming 
him by kindness, as though he were 
normel, have no effect. We need “ways 
of preventing or remedying the danger- 
ous immaturity.” 

There are various suggestions for 
treatment: making prisons or Borstals 
self-supporting “factories”; improving 
the police and the probation service, 
after-care, pre-release hostels, training 
centres, etc. These do not really touch, 
however, “the personality weakness” 
which is made worse by the circum- 
stances of our “acquisitive society,” 
and by the activities of those who thrive 
on and encourage human weaknesses. 
What will alone check crime is “firmer 
moral training of children by their 
parents ...reinforced by a vastly im- 
provec moral climate in society as a 
whole.” Later articles by an American 
expert consider what is being done in 
_ Russia, Scandinavia and the U.S.A., but 
the moral question still remains the 
basic one. It is not enough to say to 
people that they should be “good.” They 
need some undogmatic reason why 
human nature can only find lasting 
satisfaction in such good, and they need 
example. No one can live to himself 
alone. 


In the International Philosophical 
Quarterly (Vol. I, No. 2), May 1961, 
in the opening article, Anthony Nemetz 
„examines the extent to which the in- 
sights of philosophers are conditioned 
by the mode of speech which is pro- 
vided by their cultural surroundings. 
Whenever there is a departure from the 
bounds of the cultural background, 
there results a “philosophic sectarian- 
ism.” 
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Philosophy without cultural direction is 
empty; but without philosophy cultural com-' 
mitments are blind.... oe 3 

If we are to share in the insights of past. 
philosophers we must not only translate his 
insight out of the cultural idiom in which it 
was set but must also consider the insight m 
terms of the cultural commitment which. 
made possible its discovery. 


The main contention is that 


philosophy as an intellectual activity is neces- 
sarily seen in the image of some one or more 
cultural principles which are extra-philosophi- 
cal... . There is a sense in which the culture 
taken as a whole does in effect set the limits 
in which philosophizing takes place. ; 


The philosophy of Plato in ancient 
Greece, Empiricism in eighteenth-cen- 
tury England, and Pragmatism in the 
U.S.A. are examples of this principle. 

Anthony Nemetz offers valuable com- 
ments on what he calls “the atrophy 
of concern with philosophy” in modern 
life. One reason is the ever-growing 
demand for specialization in minute 
branches of study. Rigour and precision 
have become the watchwords of achieve- 
ment to the modern scientific temper: — 


The philosophic preoccupation with preci- 
sion, especially ‘linguistic precision, has con- 
tributed to the decline of the social regard 
for the utility of philosophy. 


As Dr. Radhakrishnan has put it, 
philosophy has become less and less of 
an insight and more and more the pos- 
session of a specialized technique. 
Anthony Nemetz observes:— 


The subject-matter prerogatives of philos- 
ophy remain undisputed but its insights tragi- 
cally continue to be culturally unavailable. ... 
, It seems to me improbable, if not impossible, 
that philosophy can regain its social effective- 
ness and discharge its cultural obligation if 
it continues its prevailing form of discourse. 
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In an article on *‘Internationalism and 
Contemporary Spiritualist Philosophy” 
in the Intersational Philosophical 
Quarterly, May 1°61, the Italian think- 
er, Renato Lazzerini, formulates his 
own special interpretation of spiritualist 
philosophy. He defines spirit as self- 
consciousness an 1 self-possession. Taking 
the act of knowing as the basis of 
analysis, he analyzes spirit to mean 
intentionality. The essence of spirit Is 
intentional activity. This is the cul- 
mination of self-consciousness and self- 
possession. Knowing and having are 
inseparable though we can distinguish 
them in the spir.tual act. The nature 
of spirit as intentionality expresses it- 
self in free will. 

Lazzerini develops out of this princi- 
ple a metaphysicel method which eluci- 
dates the idea cf the Absolute. This 
method involves the knowledge of the 
other as one with knowledge of oneself. 

Other philosophers have made their 
own interpretations. Bergson empha- 
sized that the spiritual act is creative. 
For him, “Phiosophy can only be an 
effort to transcend the human condi- 
tion.” According to Lazzerini, 


the intentional act is the very soul and 
savour of soul itsel. It is that by which the 
soul expands and leys hold of being. ... It is 
intentional activity which makes the spirit 
to be truly a spirit in its essence ... The ex- 
pansion of our existence is to infinity, like a 
circumference whose radius is infinite. 


The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (rao) of the United Nations is 
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‘growing crop, 
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observing the present year 1961 as the 
World Seed Year to make the agri- 
culturists of all nations fully conscious 
of the advantage of using improved 
seed to step up their output. This has 
special importance to the Indian farmer, 
as agricultural output in this country 
is among the lowest in comparison with 
advanced countries like the U.S.A., 
Japan and the north European states, 
The various factors involved in the use 
of improved seed, such as careful breed- 
ing of special varieties to suit different 
soils and climatic conditions, prepara- 
tion of the soil, treatment of, thé seed, 
adequate storing and precautions against 
insect pests, skilful manuring, proper 
attention to the seedlings, watering the 
harvesting in. proper 
time — all these require skilled atten- 
tion in order to ensure a good crop. 
In fact, this process of agriculture 
has a remarkable bearing on the work 
of building up a cultured society. 
Human nature is the field with its raw 
material of instincts, impulses, feelings 
and passions. Preparation of the soil is 
the work of disciplining the human be- 
ing by adequate exercise of the mind, 
body and emotional nature. The plant- 
ing of the seed is the instilling of high 
ideals. Manuring and adding fertilizers 
consist in the, Teading of great books 
and coming into contact with great 
persons. Raising the crop is the gradual 
emergence of a cultivated society with 
self-control and consideration for others 
as its distinguishing marks, and the 
finished product is the Cultured Society, 
which is the goal of human endeavour. 
In this sense all human beings are 
agriculturists by profession. 
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Point out the “Way” — however dimly, 
and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

—The Voice of the Silence 


Vor. XXXII SEPTEMBER 1981 No. 9 


THE LIGHT IN THE HEART 


[Tus Eprrogiar is reprinted from Tue Aryan Pars for August 1935. 
It was written for that month in order to offer some fundamental ideas 
appropriate to the festival of Krishna Jayanti, which fell in August 
that year; for the same reason we reprint it this September, for Krishna 
Jayanti falls on September 2nd this year. —Ep.] 


Duriic this month of August Hindus of all castes and classes will cele- 
brate the Natal Day of Krishna the Christos, the Hindu Logos, Shabda- 
Brahman, the Word Made Flesh. The Hindus look upon Krishna as 
Purna-Avatara, the complete Incarnation of Divinity just as the Chris- 
tians Jo upon Christ. The orthodox of both creeds claim this unique 
position for their respective Saviours. Leaving them to their quarrels 
we can only appeal to the thoughtful few who have emancipated them- 
selves from the slavery of blind belief not only to read but to study the 
greateat of Lord Krishna’s gifts, His message of Theo-Sophia enshrined 
in the Bhagavad-Gita. 

Even a casual reading shows that the Gita is not a creedal scripture; 
its appeal is universal. As a textbook for those who aspire to live nobly 
the Gta is most helpful, inasmuch as it contains instructions for every 
mind, from that which is childlike in its innocence to that which is 
profound in its penetration of the mysteries of Nature. Moreover, the 
Gita has the distinction of containing a masterly survey of the various 
philoscphical points of view, followed by an exposition which reconciles 
the truth in each of them by uniting them with the truth which is not 
in any of them. Its metaphysics are as lofty as its ethics are noble and 
both become the foundation for practice in daily life. Thus it is suited 
to those who desire to have clear perception of the universals and ulti- 
mates before they handle the particulars of life, as to those who 
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desire to begin now and here without troubling about metaphysical 
abstractions. 

The fundamental propositions of the Gita may be summarized 
thus:— 

I. Every man, every woman, :rrespective of creed, colour or class, 
holds within the heart the Light of Divinity. 

II. That Light is not able to shine forth because the heart, which 
holds the Light, has not been made active by the human mind. The 
function of the mind is to activate the heart so that the Light may 
radiate through it to the senses, transforming the body into a Temple 
of Light. Thus only does the individual become the Master and the 
Servant of all Nature. But foregoing its own duty the mind has activated 
the senses and become involved with the objects of sense; it 1s now 
reaping the nemesis of being misled by the false values it has assigned 
to the things of the world. 

Herein we see the course of human evolution described, and also its 
deflection by the faulty action of the mind. To enable man to extricate 
himself from this self-made destiny the Gita continues its instruction. 

III. As long as the mind persists in its mistaken policy of false 
valuations it must go from bad to worse. Because of the Law of Polarity 
which is active in Nature, the mind separated from the Light of the 
Heart will create out of the senses and the body a demoniac entity, in 
place of the Divinity which it skould and could have manifested in 
unison with that Light in the heart. The propelling force which drags 
the mind to the demoniac state is triple in character: Lust, Anger and 
Greed are the Gates of Hell. The mind must free itself from this triad. 
It cannot do so without a recogrition of the forgotten principles to 
which the mind owes its duty. It must therefore abandon the path of 
going away from the Light and take the Path of Return — the Path 
of duty to the Light in the Heart. However arduous and protracted this 
labour no one need despair. 

The message of the Gita is the message of war which leads to 
victory — and permanent peace. The courage, the chivalry, the glory of 
war which attract and even inspire so many today, if rightly practised 
on the Field of Duty as the Master Krishna taught His Chela Arjuna, 
would precipitate the kingdom of heaven on earth. But Dictators are 
like Duryodhanas— they want to loot others instead of conquering 
their own puny selves. 

Indeed the Bhagavad-Gita has a message for the world — both for 
the Hindus who pay lip-reverence to it without practising its teachings 
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and for the non-Hindus who are ignorant of its message. The assurance 
is given (II. 40):— 


Even a little of this practice delivereth a man from great risk. 


TES ATTITUDE to be assumed, then, is that of doing every act, small and 
great, trifling or important, because it is before us to do, and as a mere 
carrying out by us as instruments of the will of that Deity who is our- | 
self. Nor should we stop to inquire whether the act is of any use to the 
Lord within, as some ask. For, they say, of what possible benefit to Him 
can be the small hourly acts which, as soon as done, are forgotten? It is ` 
no» for us to inquire. The act that pleases that Lord is the act which is 
done as presented with no attachment to its result, while the act that is 
untleasing to Him is the one which we do, desiring some result therefrom. 

This practice is the highest; that which some day we must and will 
learn to perform. Other sorts are inculcated in other writings, but they 
are only steps to lead us at last to this. Therefore I said, Let ug enter the 
Path as soon as we can. 


—W. Q. JUDGE 


AN ANALYSIS OF SUFFERING | 


[Our old friend, Shri 8. K. Ramachandra Rao, Head of the Department 
of Psychology, All-India Institute of Mental Health, Bangalore, gives in 
this article a lucid account of the basic teaching in which the Compassion 
of the Enlizhtened One found practical expression.—Eb. ] 


THE ĪNDIAM TRADITION describes the Buddha as an advocate of the 
analytical method (vaibhajyavddin), and this description is amply justi- 
fied by the discourses preserved in the Pāli canon. His very first dis- 
course, which was delivered in Banaras, is an excellent specimen of his 
consummate analytical skill. It is remarkable that this short speech, 
uttered 2,549 years ago, involves the fundamental principles of axio- 
matics so familiar to the scientific mind in the contemporary world. 
Shorn of the ethical and metaphysical ideas that were later read into 
the simple statements, the discourse formulates certain postulates, 
derived from observation and experience, and seeks to construct a 
theoretical structure explaining the interrelationship among the 
postulates. 

It is also remarkable that the Buddha did not stop at mere intellec- 
tual edification: his interest was essentially pragmatic. He was moved 
by compassion for suffering humanity, and was in fact showing a 
method, a way, for the eradication of suffering. Thus the postulates that 
he enunciated have an operational aspect: the postulate is not merely 
a statement of facts but it indicates a necessary operation. The commen- 
tators have compared the Buddha’s method to the physician’s pro- 
gramme; they emphasize that diagnosis of a disease on the basis of 
symptoms Fs invariably attended by a prescription for the removal of 
symptoms. A postulate is thus both factual and functional. 

Further, the Buddha carefully avoids impersonal abstraction in the 
postulates. A postulate, to be significant, must carry conviction con- 
cerning the possibility of effective application. The Buddha draws on 
his own personal experience and introduces a demonstrational aspect 
in the postulates: had he not himself, by his own effort, experienced the 
validity of the postulates? He not only understood the truth of the 
postulates nd appreciated the necessity of particular operations with 
regard to them, but also put to the test in his own life those operations 
and obtained their fulfilment. He could thus speak with absolute author- 
ity about tae postulates he had formulated. 

' In the discourse, he enunciates four postulates: (1) Suffering in 
life is a facz; (2) it originates under certain conditions; (3) it is elimi- 
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nated under certain other conditions; and (4) there obtains a method 
by which it is eliminated. Basing himself on these postulates, the Bud- 
dha set out to teach this method for the benefit of mankind. Illustrating 
the Buddha’s design, the second-century author of Vemuttimagga (Upa- 
tissa,! writes: — 

Just as a skilful physician frst sees the symptoms of a disease, then 
hears the cause of it, and then seeing the necessity of the cure of the 
diseése prescribes a suitable medicine; so the four Truths may be known 
as coming in the same order. 


It ig not surprising that the Buddha is described in the ancient 
texts not as a philosopher but as a physician: his heart was troubled 
with the ills that mankind was heir to, and he did not care to theorize 
about them except in so far as the method of cure required a rational 
foundation. The importance of the Buddha to mankind is exquisitely 
illustrated by a venerable monk of Thailand:— 


... the Lord Buddha is like a physician who removes the arrow of doubt. 
It is as though we have suffered from a disease for many years and have 
tried many remedies, without success. Then we meet an able physician 
who tells us that he also used to suffer from the same disease, but by the 
taking of certain medicines he was cured, and further that he has given 
the same remedy to many others who suffered from this disease, and they 
also were cured. He then suggests that we take this medicine ...so that 
we may become completely cured. In such a case, should we not obey 
him ?? 

Having analyzed the problem of suffering in terms of the four postu- 
lates, the Buddha subjected each postulate to a further analysis into 
its triple aspects — factual (sacca), functional (kicca) and demonstra- 
tional (kata) —-mentioned above. He considered (in the ancient ex- 
pression “turned over in his mind,” partvatia from the root vrt, “to 
turn,” “to proceed”) the four postulates in their three aspects, thus ob- 
taining twelve propositions (dkdras)’: 

I. (1) Suffering in life is a fact. 
(2) Suffering in life as a fact must be understood. 
(3) Suffering in life as a fact was understood (by me). 
II. (4) Suffering originates under certain conditions. 
(5) The origination of Suffering must be overcome. 


l? Cited in P. V. Bapat: Visnuttimagga and Visuddhimagga (Poona. 1937), p. 110. 

* CHAO KHUN UPALI GUNUPAMACARIYA SIRICANDO: *' Meditation for Calm and In- 
sight,” The Middle Way, 1961, Vol. KXXV, No. 4, pp. 127-133- 

3“ tibarivatiam, duddasahkdram `` 
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(6) The origination of Suffering was overcome (by me). 
II. (7) Suffering is eliminated under certain other conditions. 
(8) The elimination of Suffering must be realized. 
(9) The elimination of Suffering was realized (by me). 
IV. (10) There obtains a method by which Suffering is eliminated. 
(11) The method for the elimination of Suffering must be 
cultivated. 
(12) The method for the elimination of Suffering was culti- 
vated (by me}. 

It can be seen that each of the four postulates has three aspects, 
and each aspect, from application to four postulates, has four proposi- 
tions. In terms of the three aspects, viz., (a) the factual (or the Fact), 
(b) the functional (or the Task) and (c) the demonstrational (or the 
Accomplishment), the propositions may be summarized thus:— 

I. (a) Suffering (dukkham). 
(b) Suffering to be understood (parmmneyyam). 
(c) Suffering understood (parifindtam). 

II. (a) Origination of Suffering (dukkhasamudayam). 

(b) Origination of Suffering to be overcome (pahdtabbam). 
(c) Origination of Suffering overcome (pahinam). 
III. (a) Elimination of Suffering (dukkhanirodham). 
(b) Elimination of Suffering to be realized (sacchtkatabbam). 
(c) Elimination of Suffering realized (Sacchtkatam). 
IV. (a) The method of Elimination (dukkhanirodhagaémini- 
patipada ). 
(b) The method of Elimination to be cultivated (bhévi- 
tabbam). 
(c) The method of Elimination cultivated (bhdutam). 

There is an alternate rearrangement of the propositions suggested 
by the scholiasts, in terms of the three “revolutions in the Master’s 
mind” (parivarta), the same as the aspects: — 

I. The First Revolution ‘The Facts): 

(a) Suffering. 
(b) Origination. 
(e) Elimination. 
(d) The Method of Elimination. 

II. The Second Revolution (The Tasks): 
(a) To be understood. 
(b>) To be overcome. 
(c) To be realized. 
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(d) To be cultivated. 

III. The Third Revolution (The Accomplishments): 

(a) Understood. > 
(b) Overcome. 

(c) Realized. 

(d) Cultivated. 

The Buddha claimed competence to teach this gospel because he had 
understood what was to be understood, overcome what had to be over- 
come, realized what was to be realized and cultivated what was to be 
cultivated — and thus was a Buddha.‘ 

Suffering, or rather the removal of Suffering, forms the lezt-mottf of 
the Buddha’s gospel; and it is certainly significant that the very first 
of his utterances was so thoroughly preoccupied with Suffering. He had 
no doubt been absolutely emancipated from all Suffering when he ob- 
tained the Enlightenment in Gaya; but he was made alive to the 
phenomenon of Suffering in the world, and he expected every one of his 
disciples to turn out to be, like himself, an “ender of Suffering.” 

It was thus but natural that Buddhist thought, at least during its 
early phases, was concerned primarily with Suffering and its analysis, 
analysis as preliminary to its removal. The ancient collection of thirty 
treatises, known as “The Path to Analysis” (‘“‘Patisambhidhamagga’’), 
included in Suttapitaka, takes up the topic (pafiniddesa) of Suffering 
for definition, description and analysis, closely following the enumera- 
tion in the First Discourse.® Each of the four postulates in this account 
is explained as having four characteristics, thus making sixteen de- 
scriptive definitions:— 

I. Suffering: j 
(a) has the characteristic of being oppressive (pilana); 
(b) has the characteristic of being generated by a set of con- 
ditions (savkhata) ; 
(c) has the characteristic of burning up (santdpa); 
(d) has the characteristic of incessantly changing (vipari- 
nama). 
II. Origination of Suffering: 
(a) has the characteristic of organizing the predisposing 
factors (dym#hana); 
1 “Abhinieyyam abhiiinatam, bhavitabbam ca bhavitam 
patdtabbam pakinam me, tasma buddhé' smi, brdhmana!”’ 
* Hence his exhortation: Dukkhass antakaro bhava. 


* Foz an exposition of this account, cf. LEDI SavaDAw: Catusaccadipant, Eng. tr. The 
Light of the Dhamma (Burma), Vol. 5, No. 4 and Vol. 6, No. 1. 
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(b) has the characteristic of continuous loading (ntdéna) ; 

(c) has the characteriszic of engendering association with 
Suffering (samyoga); 

(d) has the characteristic of obstructing freedom from Suffer- 
ing (paltbodha). 

III. Elimination of Suffering: 

(a) has the characteristic of freeing one from Suffering 
(nissarna) ; 

(b) has the characteriszic of freeing one from disturbances 
(paviveka) ; 

(c) has the characteristic of a condition which no longer dis- 
solves or disintegretes (amata) ; 

(d) has the characteristic of not being generated by a set of 
conditions (asamkhata). 

IV. The Method of Eliminazing Suffering: 

(a) has the characteristic of tending towards freedom from 
Suffering (niyydna); 

(b) has the characteristic of bringing about the state of Ara- 
hatta (hetu); 

(c) has the characteristic of affording meen into the reality 
(dassana) ; 

(d) has the characteristic of mastering oneself (ddhipateyya). 

We see from the above table that Postulate I and Postulate III refer 
to exactly opposite phenomena; and Postulate II and Postulate IV refer 
to exactly opposite processes. Postulates I and II pertain to the actual 
world of common human beings; whereas Postulates III and IV envis- 
age a, possibility, an ideal state. Postulate I is necessarily implied 
in the rationale of every Indian religious system or philosophical 
discipline; and Postulate III is the goal of all religious life in India; 
at any rate it is the ideal held out by the Upanisads and in the Jaina 
system. These two postulates in. fact belong to the pre-Buddhist tradi- 
tion, and the Master had already abscrbed them during his pre-bodhi 
days. Postulates II and IV represent the Buddha’s original contribution 
to Indian culture, the former being his philosophical standpoint and 
the latter his religious system. 

It is significant that in this ancient axiomatics happiness (sukha) 
is not mentioned as an opposite of Suffering or as an ideal state for 
aspiration. In the Buddha’s scheme of analysis happiness is not a reality 
at all: Suffering is the reality, but when it is eliminated we find quiet, 
wisdom and freedom as positive gains — and not happiness. Postulate 
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TII, which refers to the precise opposite of Suffering, is said to be equiv- 
alent to Nibbana, and its characteristic is described as “Quiet” 
(santi). The Buddha’s ideology recognizes only the elimination of 
Suffering, and not the generation of happiness here or hereafter. 

What, now, is Suffering? It is a phenomenon which is universal in 
its occurrence (sabbasatiasddhdrayja), and is readily identifiable (suviñ- 
neyya) by its characteristic of causing discomfort, trouble (bédhana). 
It is felt as “burning heat” (santépana) and it excites the organism to 
activity (pavatit). The medieval scholiast, Buddhaghosa, derives the 
Indian word for Suffering, dukkha, from two concepts: bad (kucchita) 
and vulgar (tuccha). The ancient expositions liken Suffering to 
“burden,” to “disease.” The First Discourse itself offers illustrations: the 
process of being born, getting old and worn out, decay and death, illness, 
association with the undesirable, dissociation from the desired, failure 
to obtain the aspired object. These are included in the category of “Ob- 
jective Suffering” (vatthudukkha), while the category of “Subjective 
Suffering” (sabhdévadukkha) includes feelings of misery, agitation, 
moods of depression and so on`? In any case, Suffering is natural to beings 
as well as thoroughly undesirable. 

Origination is defined by the eminent Burmese scholar-monk, Ledi 
Sayadaw, as “the cause ef ever continuing this psychophysical process 
of experience”; and it is equated with craving (ta kā), which is recur- 
rent. Craving is the deep-seated organismic urge expressing itself as pre- 
disposing tendencies and instincts. Its essential characteristic is ‘“pro- 
ducticn” (pabhava) of conditions and states, which tend to form un- 
broken series (anupaccheda). It is unitary as “egoity” (abhtmana) but 
assumes & threefold form as attachment-aversion-ignorance. The ancient 
expositions liken origination to “the taking up of a burden” or to “the 
cause of a disease.” 

Elimination of Suffering has the character of “quiet” (santi) and is 
tantamount to Nibbana. The word for elimination (nirodha) is ex- 
plained by Buddhaghosa as “the absence of the flood (rodha) of Suffer- 
ing”; it is cessation (atthagama), detachment (wrdga), freedom from 
craving (mutti) and getting uprooted from the normal world of craving 
and Suffering (andlayo). This state is likened to “putting down the 
burden” or to “the cure of the disease.” But is this merely a happy dream 
of a desolate soul? Is it unreal like the horns of a hare? It is of course not 


7T BuppaacHosa: Visuddhimagga (Ed. D. KosamBı), 16, 66 (p. 355) 
* Cf Upatissa: Vimuttimagga, 6.2 (BAPAT, op. cit.) 
8 Op. cit. 
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a reality for the worldlings; but it becomes a reality when one undertakes 
to shake off the Suffering, understand the Origination, appreciate the 
Elimination and apply oneself to the Method. The Method is what 
leads to an expected end (ntyydna); and it is likened to “the technique 
of putting down the burden” or to “the therapeutics.” ° 

S. K. RamacHanpra Rao 


NEXT TO enjoying ourselves, the next greatest pleasure consists in prevent- 
ing others from enjoying themselves, or, more generally, in the acquisi- 
tion of power ... Now love of power does far more harm than love of 
drink or any of the other vices against which Puritans protest... tyranny 
and war result.... 

The carth becomes more crowded, and our dependence upon our 
neighbours becomes more intimate. In these circumstances life cannot 
remain tolerazle unless we learn to let each other alone in all matters 
that are not cf immediate and vital concern tothe community. We must 
learn to respest each other’s privacy, and not to impose our moral stand- 
ards upon each other. 


—BERTRAND RUSSELL 


FRANZ LISZT AND BELA BARTOK 


[THE SESQUICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION of Liszt’s birth anniversary, to take 
place in Budapest from the 26th of this month, gives occasion to our 
esteemed friefd, Mr. Dennis Gray Stoll, for an understanding apprecia- 
tion of Liszt, and of Bartok, who followed him in the line of great 
Hungarian musicians. 

Mr. Dennis Gray Stoll, who became conductor of the Ballets Russes 
de Monte Carlo in 1936, has also conducted many symphony concerts in 
Britain and abroad. His ballet compositions are widely performed today, 
and he has had two recent B.B.C. commissions for twelve pieces in the 
Oriental style for broadcasting overseas. Author of Afusic Festivals of 
Eurepe, he has written and broadcast about Indian and Arabian music, 
as well as Western music. 

The Dove Found No Rest and four other novels of his have been 
published in Britain and the United States. He has been contributing to 
THe ARYAN PATH since January 1942, when his article “India’s Early 
Influence on Mediterranean Music” appeared—Eb. | 


Franz Liszt expressed the view that all artists of genius were “exiles in 
human society.” This great Hungarian composer, who wrote an im- 
mortal setting of the Thirteenth Psalm with “my tears and my, blood” 
(as he described the experience himself), had good reason to believe 
this, 
How long wilt thou forget me, O Lord? For ever? 
How long shall I take counsel in my soul, 
Having sorrow in my heart daily? 
How long shall mme enemy be exalted over me? 


Not only Liszt but also his contemporaries, Wagner and Berlioz, 
were made to feel exiles during their lifetime. Wagner was compelled 
to flee his native Germany and live in Switzerland for years, and 
Berlioz was exiled into the (for him) drudgery of musical journalism 
while still at the height of his creative powers. Time and again in the 
journal of Delacroix we come across the typical refrain, “Berlioz is un- 
bearable. ... Always. Berlioz is unbearable!” as if the author felt obliged 
to communicate to posterity his dislike of the most original of French 
composers, whom he never seemed able to escape running into at dinner 
parties. 

As for Liszt himself, after a brilliant early career as a virtuoso pianist 
and conductor, he ended his life in the seventies and eighties of the last 
century in seclusion, having seen through the shadowy successes of the 
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concert and opera world, an exile not only from the society of his own 
day, but from his Church. 

Bela Bartok, who took up the torch of Hungarian music as it fell 
from Liszt’s hand, fled from his native Budapest in 1940 to escape 
Fascism, and, until his death five years later, lived in straitened circum- 
stances in the United States — an irony that did not escape him. Yet 
he undoubtedly made a richer contributicn to the music of the twentieth 
century than any other creative artist. Sadly underestimated and much 
maligned during his life, he is nowadays one whom all men conspire to 
praise. Such successes as he experienced as a composer were marred by 
his being made the centre of stormy, and often malicious, criticism. He 
became curiously resigned, especially after the “scandal” of his ballet 
The Miraculous Mandarin at Cologne in 1926. It was as if he wisely 
realized that all innovating spirits must pass through a Calvary in a 
world that by now has an ingrained habit of always choosing Barabbas. 

In the recently published Bartok—Sa Vie Ht Son Œuvre’ one 
examines the many fine photographs of this sensitive and spiritual man 
for traces of the qualities that coud provoke the storms of abuse that 
he had to bear. One is forced to the conclusion that what was unforgiv- 
able in him was his very apparent goodness and profound love of truth — 
qualities which, allied to a keen creative intelligence such as his, always 
strike fear in corrupt and mediocre minds. It is surprising that society 
does not realize that, in condemning its most original composers and 
innovators, it is, in fact, condemning itself. 

The alleviating feature in the lives of geniuses is, of course, their 
ability to make friends with their peers. Just as Liszt stretched out the 
hand of friendship to Berlioz, Wagner and Borodin, so Bartok was 
drawn to Zoltan Kodaly, Richard Strauss (in his early years) and above 
all to the music of Liszt himself. 

Though Liszt died five years efter Bartok was born, his influence 
on the younger composer was pro-ound. Bence Szabolesi, whose work 
in Liszt-Bartok research is wide and invaluable, tells us:— 


Only gradually did Bartok recognize the significance of Liszt’s art; 
for a long time he struggled with and for this art — first as a performing 
artist, then as a composer and finaly as a thinker and humanist.? 


In his article “Liszt’s Music and Our Contemporary Public,” Bartok 
himself wrote in 1911:— 


1 Published Corvina, Budapest, 1956. 
s New Hungarian Quarterly, January 1961, p. 4 Published Corvina, Budapest. 
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- It is strange what a great number, I might even say the overwhelming 
majority, of musicians have been unable, for all its novel and magnificent 
properties, to become fond of the music of Liszt. I do not speak of those 
who are ipso facto at loggerheads with everything that is new and un- 
usual. There were, however, in Liszt’s own time, as there still are even 
today, great and able musicians who absolutely abhorred his music or 
only accepted it with considerable reservations if, indeed, they went 
beycrd just tolerating it.® 

Later, when he himself had fully assimilated the music of Liszt, 
and had derived infinite inspiration from it as a composer, his apprecia- 
tion matured into complete understanding, and he wrote with admira- 
tion of Liszt’s 

courageous and prophetic gestures, things never said before: it is on 
account of these that he rises to the height of the greatest composers. 
He opened such a multitude of novel possibilities in his works — without 
having fully exhausted them — that the impulse received from him was 
incomvarably stronger than ‘any we could receive from Wagner. 

Here Bartok the creator tried, in words of tribute, to pay the debt 
he owed to the inventive genius of his great predecessor. 

Today, with the turning of the tides of fashion, the music of Bartok 
is “in” and that of Liszt definitely “out.” The “highbrow” critics of 
London and New York laud Bartok to the skies, and look down their 
noses at the “vulgar and banal” Liszt. Such an attitude would have 
filled both these composers with disgust or pity. Liszt was for a time 
taken in by the dictates of fashion while he was young and immature, 
but he quickly grew out of the shallowness of smart minds. If there is 
superficiality in performances of his music today, it is more in the atti- 
tude of those who execute his works than in the works themselves. 

Vulgarity of approach is out of place in interpreting Liszt’s music. 
Unfortunately, the essentially virtuoso technique of much of his piano 
writing has been a great temptation to pianists who wish to show off 
their ability to play octave passages at break-neck speed and to throw 
off delicate chains of arpeggios absurdly fast. The popular picture of 
Liszt with long hair, dashing everything off in a fiery, trilling Paganini- 
like style, fostered by Hollywood films and bad biographies, has given 
many people a false impression of his genius. Anyone who has heard 
Egon Petri play the Transcendental Studies, as I was fortunate enough 
to do while still a student at Cambridge, cannot help but realize the 
spiritual depth of his work when performed by a great artist without 


8 Op. cit., p. 5. Reprint of article first published in Népmuvelés, 1911. 
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flamboyance or fuss. 

The music of Liszt is like a mirror, reflecting what is in the execu- 
tants own mind. For the shallow verformer, it is shallow; for the pro- 
found performer, it is profound. Of course, the same applies to critics’ 
reactions, too. 

The Liszt of the late period, efter 2e had retired from the concert 
world, is perfectly described by Szabolcsi in his illuminating book The 
Twilight of F. Liszt. Of this contemplative Abbé, he writes: — 


The artist has renounced the claims and the dazzling bravura of the 
virtuoso: if, here and there, he still employs the means of high technique 
and sparkling virtuosity, as is the case in the Fountains of the Villa 
D’Este, he looks upon them as a world of vain and fruitless illusions 
from which we have to detach ourselves to be able to behold the depths.* 


Liszt, who became an Abbé in 1865, was loath to admit his final 
disillusionm2nt with the Roman Church even to himself. It is probable 
that he was never taken quite sericusly by the Holy See, and it is certain 
that he was suspected of heresy. Liszts friend, the pianist August 
Stradal, was struck by the Papal Court’s failure to further perform- 
ances of the Abbé’s ecclesiastical compositions. Liszt himself told 
Stradal that he was mistrusted because he had not only written a Dante 
Symphony on the Divine Comedy, but a Faust Symphony as well.’ 

Even after the dramatic last-minute prevention of his marriage to 
Princess Wittgenstein by the Pope in 1861, Liszt still cherished hopes 
of the acceptance of more than occasional performances of his music by 
the Catholie Church. In the subsequent years he composed many of his 
finest religious works, notably The Legend of St. Elizabeth (patron 
saint of Hungary) and the Christus. 

The oretorio Christus is an irnmense work, based on words that the 
composer himself took from the Bible. It covers the entire life of Christ, 
with a setting of the Beatitudes as the crown, followed by a. deeply 
moving “Our Father,” and ends with the Passion and the Resurrection. 
It takes four and a half hours in performance, and, together with his 
great Dante Symphony, has beer. relegated to oblivion. However, both 
these works, immense not only in length but spiritual stature, are being 
revived in the forthcoming Liszt-Bartok Festival to be held at Buda- 
pest this autumn. 

Liszt died in Bayreuth in 1886 and was buried there, although 


t Pp. 40-41. Published Kultura, Budapest. Distributed Boosey and Hawkes, Ltd., Lon- 
don, New York, Toronto, Sidney, etc. 
$ Erinnerungen an Frans Liszt (Bern — Leipzig. 1929), pp. 131-132. 
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requests were made that he should be interred in Budapest. When a 
rather ugly little chapel was erected over his remains, the British pianist, 
Walter Bache, who had come from England for the unveiling, was 
shocked to hear how musicians present joked together after the cere- 
mony. ° 

“T shall not be carried in triumph to the Capitol,” Liszt told Stradal 
shortly before he died, “but the time will come when my works will 
be appreciated. True, it will be late for me because then I shall no 
longer be with you.’” 

Nothing could be more fitting than the commemoration in 1961 of 
the hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of Liszt’s, and the eightieth of 
Bartok’s birth, in Budapest. These two men, who gave so much of 
spiritual genius to the world, are indissolubly linked. All their major 
works will receive performances by international orchestras and artists 
from September 26th to October 16th, with an “overspill” of concerts 
and broadcasts that continue till November 22nd. 

The Festival is not merely a tribute to two immortal masters of 
music, but the celebration of two original minds that met and made 
the music of the future. The fact that the works of a dozen or more 
living Hungarian composers, including Zoltan Kodaly, will also be per- 
formed at the Festival would surely have made both Liszt and Bartok 
more than happy at these celebrations. 

Dennis Gray STOLL 


WAVES 


Rising resplendent, 
Flashing your jewels in the sun, 
Dissolving in foam; 
Blue, blue as the sky, 
Crests on fire with silver, 
Achieving a climax of splendour 
Before dissolution ... 
Older than time 
Is the surge of your song 
Borne on the wind’s wild wings. ... 
Of such are dreams. 

-—HERBERT BLUEN 


s Ibid , pp. 125-120. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
AUSTRALIA’S EXPORT TRADE 


[Mr. M. J. Knottenbelt, of Victoria, Australia, contributed, to our Novem- 
ber 1960 issue the thoughtful essay “How Australia May Help Her 
Neighbours.” He has a warm interest in Asia, and he has done much 
work in economic research; both are to be seen in the solidly thought- 
out argument of this essay. It advocates an interpretation of brother- 
hood in ecoromic terms: it suggests that Australia should exploit to the 
full her capscities for providing cheap Jood to her Asian neighbours and 
enter into a-fruitful economie interdependence with them, in a way some- 
what parallel to the common market now being developed among Euro- 
pean courtries. He advocates also an economic reorganization which 
would shit the emphasis from the production of durable goods to the 
providing of services as means to full employment. 
As beforz, Mr. Knottenbelt writes provocatively. Though one might 
have differences of technical opinion with him, and demur to some of his 
. implicit harshness to Keynes, his actual proposals deserve careful thought 
and his concern for economic bratherhood. deserves all sympathy.—Eb. ] 


Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us. 
And foolish not*on. 

—Ropert BURNS 


On JUNE 22ND, 1960, there appeared in the Melbourne Age a full-page 
advertisement “contributed by citizens who believe that Australia needs 
@ hurricane of common sense.” Few will quarrel with the aim postulated 
in this text — to bring the world “to sanity and unity before it is too 
late.” Many may incline to question whether the means it advocates 
are practical. In any case, it is noteworthy that it appeared just one 
month after a well-publicized Convention, attended by Top People, 
had been held by the Export Development Council. For in the record 
of those proceedings, the reader interested in “world sanity” may en- 
counter a formidable dose of rather common nonsense. 

Had Keynes-in-spirit chanced te flit through the appropriate Can- 
berra corr-dors, and listened in, then he, being purged of human vanities, 
might well have felt dismay at the harvest to which his seed has sprung. 
He might sadly have reiterated: — 


Practical men who believe themselves to be quite exempt from any 
intellectual influences, are usually the slaves of some defunct economist, 
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Madmen in authority, who hear voices in the air, are distilling their 
frenzy from some academic scribbler of a few years back. 

A Captain of Industry, for instance, opined that 
the Australian economy will tend increasingly to look to its “manufac- 
turing and mining industries” to provide the main avenue of further capi- 
tal development and for the absorption of the growing work force. ... The 
world remains hungry for manufactured goods.” 


Yes, indeed! And what, pray, is wrong with “the world remains 
hungry’? Or, “...1s growing hungrier’? Evidently it is that to have 
conceded this would have made mincemeat of the contention preceding 
it, bear in mind the occasion, and that, of her estimated 300 million 
acres suitable for intensive cultivation, Australia so cultivates but 80 
millions. 

If, in a world growing rapidly hungrier, Australians desire to help 
meet this primary need, then clearly agricultural development should 
have investment priority. Moreover, far from being regrettable, the 
gaps consequently arising in domestic manufacturing would be wholly 
advantageous. Only when permitted to supply such requirements, and 
not merely luxuries, can Australia’s hungry neighbours earn the means 
to buy her food. Only when investment policy is thus aligned will Over- 
seas ‘Trade domesticate into “a willing and unimpeded exchange of 
goods and services in conditions of mutual advantage.” Otherwise, it 
will cartainly remain 

a desperate expedient to maintain employment at home by forcing sales 
on foreign markets and restricting purchases, which, if successful, will 
merely shift the problem of unemployment to the neighbour who is worsted 
in the struggle.’ 


When it is demonstrable that chronic malnutrition, and more speci- 
fically deficiency in animal proteins, is a vital factor in perpetuating 
high birth-rates;* and yet one Earthy Group, possessed of agricultural 
rescurces far exceeding its needs, declines to develop them — on the plea 
of “production costs” being “too high” — for the use of neighbouring 
Groups, whose numerical increase, instead, it devoutly desires to see re- 
tarded; when this situation obtains, then a Moon-Thing on reconnais- 


1 The General Theory of Employmeni, etc (Macmillan, 1936), p. 388. 

2° The Role of Secondary Industry,” an address given to the National Export Con- 
vention, 17th May 1960, by Mr. I. M. McLennan, Chief General Manager, the Broken Hill 
Pty. Co., Ltd., pp. 2, 3. 

3? KEYNES, op. ctt., pp. 382, 383. 

4 |. DE CASTRO : Geography of Hunger, (Gollancz, 1952), pp. 64-69, 141. 
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sance might well flash a message to its base: “These People are eartha- 
tic.” With greater opportunity for detailed observations, Schumpeter 
concluded that “the orientation toward war is mainly fostered by the 
domestic interests of ruling classes.’” 

For several decades from Independence onward, the ¢Gream of Ameri- 
can trade lay in the Orient. Mercantile fortunes so founded played a 
prominent rôle in subsequent industrialization. Wealth derived from 
Asian Trade profoundly influenced the crucial issue facing the young 
Republic, whether Yankee Democrats or Southern Gentlemen would 
set the pace in politics and culture. 

In 1805, the Honorable East India Company’s Court rejected a pro- 
posal that Australians be permitted to build vessels in which to export 
to China “sealskins and an article called “[repang, and bring back the 
produce of that empire for the supply of the inhabitants of New South 
Wales.” “The proposition,” these gentlernen advised their Governmental 
friends, 


involves... how far encouragement should be given...to an intercourse 
which must be with all the ports of the China and Indian seas. If by 
these and the other means of growth which the colonies...so largely 
possess, & population of European descent... should become very numer- 
ous, as well as active and opulent, ii may be expected that they will ac- 
quire the ascendency in the Indian seas; and therefore the Court consider 
that the possible consequences of the rise of such a new power may well 
deserve to be prospectively considered with due seriousness before the 
first measures calculated to lead to them are adopted.’ 


In previous centuries, English colonists in Ireland had been for- 
bidden intercourse with the “Irishry” beyond the pale. Mid-twentieth- 
century gentlemen in charge over Australians a’waiting continue to 
manipulate a disincentive not dissimilar — for the people’s good, of 
course | 


With his General Theory Keynes prescribed the sedative so anxiously 
required to assuage society’s rumblings and so ably administered by his 
successors. “In our society,’ Riesman cormments, 

consumption is defined as a means rather than an end... we consume in 


order to achieve full employment—-and we look for full employment 
through more production of production rather than through an increased 


5 The Sociology of Imperiahsm (Meridian, 1955), p- 65. 
e Historical Records of New South Wales, Vol. V, po. 644, 545. 
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production of the cnormous variety of..;resources ..our educational 
plant allow/s] us to develop. However, by thinking of expansion of con- 
sumption in terms of the market for durable and semi-durable goods — 
with the skies eageriy scanned for such new gadgets as television to hurl 
into the Keynsian multiplier formula — we are left open to an antiquated 
set of economic habits and assumptions. By clinging to them, one heavy- 
drafi, politically feasible outlet remains for the overexpanded primary 
and secondary spheres: a war economy.’ 


~- Yet assuredly Keynes knew what he was about when he recom- 
mended this arrangement at the cost of educational undernourishment. 
Does not the perpetuation — indeed, the intensification — of our strap- 
ping, spanking “Educational Crisis” illustrate how, when “well-advised,” 
circumspect Elitists may for the nonce both have their cake and eat it? 
For the fact had long been apprehended, and its implication fully under- 
stood, that, as was noted in 1926, “In China today exactly the same 
conditions exist in regard to higher education as existed in Czarist 
Russia —it is unlimited and far too cheap.’’* And is not this the crux 
of our contemporary dilemma — that we must waste prodigiously in 
order to seem unable to educate “too much,” while confronted with a 
technological situation which clearly spells EDUCATION — OR — CATAS- 
TROPHE? 

Another aspect of Keynes’s teaching deserves emphasis. He much 
admired the Reverend Malthus, and described as “profoundly in the 
English tradition of humane science”? the Essay on population in which 
Malthus wrote of “a man who is born into a world already possessed” 
that such a one might well discover that he 

has no claim of right to the smallest portion of food, and, in fact, has no 
business to be where he is. At nature’s mighty fcast there is no vacant 
cover for him.?° 

It is thas infamous funct sentiment of a defunct Reverend that causes 
The Pull to be prospectively proffered, for their exclusive use, to those 
“beyond the pale”; and ordains that, while in Japan abortions exceed 
annually one million, in Australia less wheat is sown than was pre-war. 
“As we think ultimate reality to be,’ Dr. Radhakrishnan reminds us, 
“so we behave. Vision and action go together. If we believe absurdities, 
we shall commit atrocities,”™ 
~ 2 The Lonely Crowd (Doubleday Anchor, 1953), p. 301. 

E Purnam WEALE : Why China Sees Red (Macmillan, 1926), p. 96. 
° Essays in Biography, p. 120 
10 Essay on the Principle of Population, etc. (second ed.), p. 531. 
H Eastern Religions and Western Thought (Oxford University Press, 1940), p. 80, 
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The noted French economist Fourastié suggests that if specialization, 
simplification and standardization are *horoughly applied to our virtual- 
ly self-generating technological potential, then prospectively less than 
twenty per cent of the total work Zorce can amply provide all our strictly 
material needs. It is in the tertiary sector (all “service industries” — 
hairdressing, law, entertainment, education, ete.) we find labour-inten- 
sive “industries” enjoying “effective demand” having little or no need 
of boosting. Education is outstanding in this respect. With education 
—rightly understood — appetite does indeed grow with eating. By 
specializing, simplifying, standardizing vigorously in every other sphere, 
we can free education from being, as now, so monstrously subordinated 
to vocational training. For people. when educationally “highly capital- 
ized,” become more adaptable, and fear by that much less the backwash 
of technological innovation threatening to “dry up” their employment, 
and mount less pressure to impede it. Instead, when it approaches them, 
they have the confidence to grasp opportunities offered, to specialize 
afresh in any of a great variety of simplified but socially useful tasks. 
Moreover, in order to produce material essentials cheaply enough to be 
distributable without resorting to the iniquitous thraldom of organized 
indebtedness, we must accept much further standardization in such 
THINGS, and this, curiously, we shall never accomplish in our society 
until we develop much less standardized Propie. And furthermore, if our 
precarious toe-hold on democracy is even to be maintained, we must 
accustom ourselves to having tasks, however much simplified, performed 
by a eitizenry much more aware. For Knowledge is Power, and, as 
Mannheim has warned us, “in a functionally rationalized society... 
there are far fewer positions from which the major structural connec- 
tions between different activities can be perceived.” 

Already, therefore, it is a matter of desperate urgency to “dry up” 
the supply of crude labour. Attenzion must therefore necessarily be 
given to its fondly doting parent — crude leadership. 

Taking a tip from the Infidel’s tariff-free trading pitch stretching 
from Pekin to Prague, the once factious peoples of Europe are establish- 
ing their Common Market. Awareness of the technological situation 
impels those who two decades ago were at each other’s throats, now to 
tickle each other’s fancies. While transport — through war-impulse the 
most dynamic of all industries —ha3 outflanked the ogre of Economic 
Nationalism from one side, automation closes in from the other, The 


12 Man and Society (Routledge, 1940), P. 58, 
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realization that automation requires absolutely assured outlets for sus- 
tained production runs has brought enterprising peoples to accept inte- 
gration with others as necessary to extend sufficiently their “home” 
markets. Consequently, third markets will progressively witness more 
real competition — in price and quality, with “pure salesmanship” at 
a heavy discount — between the exportable overspills from automated 
plants in the world’s major economic integrations. 

What, on the other hand, were the conclusions reached by “200 of 
the leading financial and industrial figures” who “saw fit to take the 
best part of a week off” to unfathom means of expanding drastically 
Australian exports? 

The air [we read] was...thick with suggestions... but, generally, 
they all boiled down to two— hard, very hard selling abroad and hard, 
very hard, endeavour at home to raise efficiency and lower costs.” 

This air so thick with frosty voices carried not one suggestion 
towards initiating a “home” market of competitive size, and emphasiz- 
ing that when compared with the Infidels, the U.S.A., or the U.S.E., 
even a hundred millions would still be bantam-weight. Wholly unques- 
tioned was the assumption that the continued annual importation of 
a hundred-thousand-odd unused consumers, for pulping through the 
hire-purchase solvent into the “Admass,” is the only feasible policy. Yet 
within the life-span, doubtless, of the younger children whose “future 
security” received such pious mention in the course of this Convention, 
Australia will of necessity have merged into some truly imaginative 
(and mildly moral) integration. Historians then may scratch their pates, 
wondering why it had to take so long, so many tears, and doubtless also 
so much blood, to come about. 

Is the explanation that THINGs are in the saddle? 

The community which pioneers the re-saddling of Things will con- 
tribute notably toward the bridling of our contemporary rival “isms” — 
a worth-while export item by any standard. With Things back in their 
box, much of whaz keeps the world simmering may be seen for what it 
is —a tedious washroom argument. Let Australians, then, “give ’er a 
go,” this idea of the more intensive utilization of the means of produc- 
tion through a vast extension of the shift-system, leading to a corre- 
sponding Increase in the number employable and the output produceable 
through a given fixed capital outlay. No reason dictates that the economy 
should longer suffer the sun to play traffic policeman, signalling “Stop” 


13 Manufactured Exports Review, April-June 1960 (I.P.A., Victoria), p. 42, 
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and “Go,” when already the electronic computer is standing by to help 
solve the immense problems of co-ordination which hitherto have prohib- 
ited its running uninterruptedly, as along an open road. Illumination 
is now no problem. Uninterrupted utilization of resources is now quite 
feasible over the major part of the economic landscape, and only our 
preconceptions impede our seizing the opportunity it offers, both to in- 
crease production several-fold and to extend significantly the content of 
personal freedom. For, apart from the host of people currently suffering - 
underemployment, having their faculties grossly understretched, there 
are countless unemployed because the economy makes inadequate pro- 
vision for those willing or able to perform organized work for only a 
few hours per week. 

In short, one can say that integration in one way or another is the 
key to solving Australia’s export crisis. In the fulness of time integration 
with others is bound to come, but for the present it appears to be taboo, 
and may be left at that. Internal integration may not offer quite such 
vast expansion in interest and opportunity, but what it offers is never- 
theless immense. Social strains and stresses will be unavoidable, like 
any growing pains, but assuredly the attendant problems, however con- 
siderable, are solvable. What is truly lamentable is the kind attitude 
shown when a State servant attending the National Export Convention 
describes his task as being, partlv, to “create the image of a care-free 
country. t State-inspired “image-creation” enjoys an unsavoury record 
for being as constantly dangerous to the many as it is (sometimes) prof- 
itable to the few. Better far more people more care-full, and not least 
with regard to this mania for salesmanship. Price and Quality are the 
prime ingredients. To lower the one and raise the other, there are better 
ways than to imply artfully that tne “care-free” instalment-buyer works 
“not enough” and earns “too much.” 

When Australia produces superabundantly what is most needed — 
food, and people with bigotry and domination-seeking impulses educated 
out of them, as near as may be, and willing in spells to help Asians with 
a real educational crisis; when automated plants run round-the-clock 
to produce cheap export surpluses; with that day’s dawn, Australia’s 
export crisis will be but a fading memory, and the worst storm she need 
fear thenceforth will be —a hurricane. 

M. J. KNOTTENBELT 


14 “ Australia’s Trade Promotion and Trade Publicity Overseas, ” an address given to the 
N.E.C. by Mr. E. P. McClintock, Acting Deputy Secretary, Department of Trade, 
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THE DANCES OF BALI 


[Shri H.. I. S. Kanwar’s earlier essay, “Indian Culture in Indonesia,” in 
Tue Aryan Pats for January 1957, also showed his interest in Indonesian 
affairs. Shri Kanwar was brought up and educated in Singapore and 
Malaya; and he has served as a Commissioned Officer in the Indian 
Armed Forces. In this essay he gives us a rapid sketch of Balinese culture 
and the varieties of dances that are so important an expression of it. 

—-ED. | 


Or THE THREE-THOUSAND-ODD ISLANDS comprising Indonesia, certainly 
the most enchanting is Bali. Approximately 100 miles long from east 
to west at its greatest length and 50 miles from north to south at its 
greatest width, this wonder island lies off the east coast of Java, being 
separated from the latter by a mile-wide strait. 

Despite this close proximity, the very essence of life in Bali is 
contrast to that of Java. In the past, war, internal strife and religious 
evolution have greatly affected not only the face of the rest of Indonesia 
but also the mode of life and character of the people there. Bali is 
different. Whereas the Javanese are Moslems, the Balinese are Hindus, 
both in religion and culture. Strange as it may seem, during the past 
twelve centuries or so, the life of the charming Balinese has been the 
same as today. From the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, when 
the impact of Islamic teachings was felt particularly in Sumatra and 
Java aud the new religion spread rapidly, for some reason it came to a 
dead stop on the tropical shores of Bali. While mosques began springing 
up over the rest of Indonesia, the Balinese, who all along have had un- 
shakeble faith in their Hinduism, continued to build elaborate stone and 
brick temples and shrines to Brahma, Shiva and Vishnu, and still do. 

History records that Indonesia received wave after wave of im- 
migrants from Central Asia, whence fanned out adventurers, who in 
their wanderings reached the islands scattered in the Indian Ocean. 
As these waves settled down, they intermarried with one another, finally 
blending into the Malay race. The first distinct wave occurred around 
3000 3.c., originating from Yunnan in Southern China; spreading 
southwards via Burma, Thailand and Malaya, it eventually reached 
Indonesia. The second distinct wave moved out about 300 B.c., went 
down the same route, this time reaching New Guinea. The culture of 
these two waves fused together to emerge as the Indonesian civilization. 

Similarly, during the first 1,000 years of the Christian Era, there 
were four or fiva waves of colonization affecting Indonesia, the im- 
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migrants this time being Indian adventurers, traders and missionaries. 
Even today one may observe several Sanskrit inscriptions (Brahmanical 
in characte:) in Java and Bali, astimated as dating back to the third 
and fourth centuries, besides shvines dedicated to Brahmanical gods. 
Following tie preaching of Buddhist missionaries from India, especially 
Gunavarman, Shrijnan Dipanker, Acharya Kirti and Dharmapala, 
Buddhism spread rapidly in Java and Sumatra, where by the sixth 
century it -ecame the predomina‘ing faith. It did not find favour with 
the Balinese, who preferred their then prevailing religion of Brahman- 
ism. It was as if they could not be torn away from their faith, and in 
a way the Balinese had decided once for all what faith they should 
profess. One reason for this state of affairs was that in eastern Java, 
with which the Balinese had most frequent intercourse, the people had 
stuck to Brahmanism also. Thus, it is to be observed, Buddhism and 
Brahmanis. flourished side by side. | 

This situation lasted the seven hundred years (that is, from the sixth 
century to the thirteenth) for which the mighty Shrivijaya endured, 
until it was overthrown by the more powerful Hindu Majapahit empire, 
which origir.ated in East Java. The Majapahit resumed cultural and 
commercial -ntercourse with India and maintained it for two hundred 
years on a more extensive scale than ever before. Though Hinduism and 
Buddhism existed side by side in Java, the faith across the narrow strait 
became greater in Brahmanism and Hinduism. In Bali, to this day, one 
finds an unmistakable impress of Indian culture and ideas to a much 
greater extert than anywhere else in Indonesia. 

Their past history and background have made the Balinese a very 
pious, religiois and unspoilt race. In the centuries that have rolled by, 
they resisted domination by others and their tales relate their traditional 
bravery and zhivalry. Their life centres on their interest in their past 
history, tradizions and heritage, ow.ng to which they are intensely proud 
of their Hindu religion and culture. 

Being basically Indonesian, their mother tongue is Malay, but they 
also speak a sort of Hindustani which is peculiar by Indian standards. 
They incorporate many Sanskrit mantras in religious rituals, but, 
because of loss of contact with Sanskrit, in the passage of time their 
mantras have become rather corrups and often unintelligible on account 
of the mixtur2 of Balinese. 

A unique feature of the lighter side of life in Bali is dancing. The 
majority of the dancers are teen-age girls, the most charming of whom 
are to be fourd in Denapasar and Singaradja, the capital of the island. 
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There are several varieties of dances, the most popular being the leg- 
gong, the ketjak and the djangar. 

Preparations for Balinese dances are elaborate, the participants 
taking meticulous care in their make-up and dress in the traditional 
style. The girls’ eyebrows are shaped with a sharp razor, followed by 
blackening of the eyebrow lines with paint. The belles use grease- 
paint for their faces and tinge their lips red. The hair is done up into 
beautiful buns resting cosily on the napes of their necks, and frangipani 
blossoms stuck at the fringe to add charm to the cotffure. ne are 
the order of the day. 

The dancing maidens have the upper portions of their body eae 
tight in colourful drapery, which takes away some of the charm of their 
bronzed busts, and they don charming multicoloured sarongs of different 
designs. At first sight, the hues, being dark and predominant, may: 
appear gaudy to a foreigner, but once the dancers are in motion the real 
effect cf the colours emerges. The Balinese demoiselles, true to their 
Hindu creed, display the bindi between their eyebrows and add dots 
in patterns at the temples to improve their beauty. 

The leggong is undoubtedly the favourite dance in Bali, in which 
three cr four girls of about ten participate. Actually, two of them have 
to match like twins, while the third, known as the “chondong,” plays 
minor parts. The dance portrays either Javanese or Hindu ancient 
legends drawn from the Mahabharata or the Ramayana, and the hoary 
past when deities were believed to have blessed the world with their 
benign presence. The two leading girls dance as if one were the optical 
image of the other, and as they sway their dexterous and flexible limbs 
and figures in perfect unison, a running commentary is given by an inter- 
preter close to the accompanying orchestra, which is usually much larger 
than used for other dances and comprises various instruments such as 
old-fashioned but well-tuned xylophones, drums, cymbals and brass 
gongs. 

Gradually, as the tempo rises, the dancers’ limbs sway faster as if 
gliding through space with accurately measured steps. As their heads 
tut sideways and back again, movements of necks, eye-glances and 
gestures with eyebrows, weave an intricate pattern which wakes aston- 
ished admiration. 

Incidentally, the very young belles are specially trained for this im- 
mortal dance, which it takes months of incessant practice to reach per- 
fection in. The girls commence training when hardly five or six years 
old, and, by the time they reach their teens, they are replaced by younger 
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ones! The youth eternal is thus kept alive. Leggong, the oldest dance of 
Bali, though generally performed during festivals, is also in vogue in 
the temples when the devoted gather for sacrificial rituals. 

In contrast to the leggong, the ketjak dance is exclusively male in 
character and unaccompanied by musical instruments. Young stalwarts, 
between 150 end 200 in number, arrange themselves in concentric circles, 
the innermos; consisting of about a dozen men, in the centre of which 
a bonfire is kept alive with cocontt-oil. 

The dance begins with a soft low hum, which gently rises to a 
clearer pitch. The dancers somehow arrange this weird chanting in such 
a manner that, while one half of she circle lower their voices, the other 
half seem to catch them up. their voices becoming audible. While this 
alternating continues right through the ritual, the graceful movements - 
of the dancers are synchronized with their chanting. 

One views with wonder and admiration the scene: one half of the 
circle gently bending down, half-squatting and sitting, and then com- 
mencifig to rise, while the other half has just begun to bend down to 
emulate the movements already gone through by the first half of the 
circle. Sometimes the dancers bring pulsating life into their swaying 
as if in rhythm with the waves of an incoming tide on the beaches of 
Bali, by throwing themselves back in sheer elation, and at other times 
in delightful ecstasy. 

As the dance warms up, the melodious singing suddenly becomes 
louder. With the increase in tempo, the dancers extend their arms high 
above their heads, their hands undulating in the air accompanied by an 
almost wild uproar, thus reaching a weird climax of dramatic effect. In 
the ketjak, also known as the “ape-dance,” the youths are dressed in 
only sarongs, gaudy yet richly blended in riotous colour, the upper half 
of their coffee-brown torsos being quite bare. When the dance is in full 
swing, the reflection of the flames in their midst plays about on their 
lively bronze kodies, which in the final stages are glistening with per- 
spiration. | 

Again, in contrast to the leggong and the ketjak, the djangar dance 
has both male and female participants. The youths, numbering from 
twelve to fifteen, are veritable Cupids, sc handsome as to stir the coldest 
female heart. They sit on the ground facing belles of equal number, 
each one of the latter an Aphrodite. In the close proximity of the 
orchestra sits the “dag,” who gives a running commentary on the dance 
and the story involved. The orchestra’ accompanying the djangar is 
smaller than those of other dances. 
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While the charming heads of the belles are decorated with fan-like 
and semi-circular crowns made of rolled paper-tubes, arranged in pea- 
cock-tail style, the male dancers adorn themselves ‘with neatly tied 
attractive scarves, the final appearance being a sort of turban. With the 
accompaniment of sweet music from the weird instruments, the girls 
and the youths sing and sway their beautiful flexible frames in un- 
surpassed harmony. In the atmosphere of enchanting rhythm, one feels 
transferred to the abode of the gods. 

Unlike the leggong and the ketjak, the djangar is more an entertain- 
ment and pleasure than a ritual, notwithstanding that it is based on 
anecdotes from ancient Hindu mythology contained in the Ramayana. 
Createc. by the Balinese genius as late as forty years ago, the djangar 
is completely novel, allowing considerable freedom and originality, thus 
absorbing quickly new ideas and innovations, which eventually become 
traditional. It is no wonder, therefore, that these qualities have influ- 
enced to make the djangar the most popular dance in Bali. 

The kebyar is completely novel in its composition, in which an at- 
tempt is made to bring out the best in what has been called a perfect 
human personality. The movements of the limbs, the flashing ofthe 
eyes, the pulsating rhythm and the expressive changes of the face as 
required by the modern and melodious music serving the dance, all tend 
to make it highly individualistic. Apart from the dynamic vibrations of 
body end limbs, the dancers must cultivate grace, a highly magnetic 
personality and the ability to achieve difficult facial expressions. With 
these rare qualities to be achieved, it is many years before a kebyar 
dancer can be classified as perfect. 

Then there is the barong dance, a type in itself. It depicts the good 
and evil forces in life, respectively represented by the “barong” with 
its leonine head and dragon’s body and the “rangda” with its saucer- 
like eves, a yard-long flashing tongue and jet-black grisly hair. During 
the dance, the barong and the rangda pitch against each other, the 
former threatening, the latter with its shining kris. Though it appears 
frightening, the dance is really not meant to be so. It has come to be 
loved by the Balinese. 

The music of the Balinese is evolved from ancient sacred writings, 
which provided only five notes supposed to bear cosmological signif- 
icance and connected with the gods of the eternal “Five Directions,” 
namely the north, east, west, south, and the centre, the last being occu- 
pied by a lotus in which sits the Creator, Destroyer and Master god of 
all, the Lord Shiva. Despite this limitation to five tones, the Balinese 
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are able to produce lilting, melodious and rhythmic music that has aston- 
ished the rest of the world, which depends on seven notes. Balinese in- 
struments include drums, gongs, cymbals, reed-pipes, miniature xylo- 
phones and even bells. All these combine to produce music for the gods, 
to whom the Balinese have so lovingly devoted their dances and songs. 
The divine “Gamelan” or the composite orchestra is, according to the 
Balinese, a precious gift of their God of the Ocean. 

Local legend relates that as the first inhabitants leisurely strolled 
along Bali’s lovely beaches, they suddenly heard music from the waves, 
which later washed to the shore the various instruments that produced 
the mysterious music. These were picked up and placed in the temples 
before the deities, through whose divine inspiration the people learnt 
the five notes from which they evolved their wonderful music that one 
hears to this day. Because of this, the Balinese revere their musical 
instruments and offer prayers before bringing them out for use. 

The dances of Bali cast a deep spell on one who sees them. They 
remind one of the artists and scholars of ancient India who braved the 
uncertain seas to spread their art and genius. Though far away from 
their homeland, they considered themselves fortunate to have escaped 
the strife then prevailing there. Their feelings are reflected in Balinese 
dances today, the sense of contentment, the satisfaction in life and the 
security from danger. 

Bali is an anachronism, at once to be admired and to marvel at. It 
has remained the same for over a thousend years, and there is little risk 
that the future will change it either. Bali will remain unique and en- 
chanting as ever. Many an artist, lover of nature, scholar and philos- 
opher, on deperting from the enchanting shores of Bali after a brief 
respite, is heard to whisper: “Goodbye, Bali, thou Lotus of the Sacred 
Ocean! Mayest thou ever remain eternal!” For eternal it is. 

H. I. 5. Kanwar 


GOOD AND BAD IN THE BEATNIKS 


[Mr. Michael Byrom has written several thoughtful essays for Tha ARYAN 
PaTH in recent months. In this he examines with accurate knowledge 
and sympathy*the cult of the “Beat generation” or “beatniks.” He points 
to its significance as a symptom of impurities in the body politic and 
social, and he also criticizes firmly the beatniks’ own lack of self-restraint. 
The essay ought to provoke careful thought.—Ep. ] 


Taz 1950’s have seen the emergence of a new bohemianism in the 
United States: of t-shirted and sandalled, bearded coffee-bar hoboes 
calling themselves the “Beat generation” or “beatniks.” Their connec- 
tion with jazz and narcotics, their sexual habits, have led to their being 
associated with delinquency by many, but this is only a superficial view. 
Look more closely at the Beat and you find a cult— a mystique. If the 
beatnik is a delinquent, it is not because he is not good enough for 
civilized society, but because he believes civilized society is not good 
enough for him. 

The Beat cult has its own language. The men, mostly young men in 
their twenties, are called “cats.” The girls are called “chicks.” They 
live in rented rooms, or “pads” in selected slum areas, notably in North 
Beach, San Francisco, in Venice West, California, and in Greenwich 
Village, New York. l 

They live on odd jobs and on their wits; at other times, painting, 
writing poetry or taking part in other group activities of this very com- 
munal sect. Their creative activities are not primarily intended to be 
commercial; in fact, they frown on Success. Success is the big “shuck” 
(deception); the cracked keystone of a materialistic society. It is the 
philosophy of Success that the beatnik has deliberately rejected. He has 
dedicated his life to failure and poverty. 

In his book, The Holy Barbarians (W. H. Allen. 1960), Lawrence 
Lipton explains this disaffiiation from society or world-denial. “Dis- 
affiliation,” he writes, “is a voluntary self-alienation from the family 
cult, from Moneytheism and all its works and ways.” The cult of the 
Beat has all the strength of a religious movement and one of the main 
activities of the beatnik is the study of Zen Buddhism: “...an inner 
search for wholeness, ¢.e., holiness instead of the soul-destroying pursuit 
of things,” commonly known, in Beat circles, as the “rat-race.” 

The conformist, the man who succeeds in our commercial civiliza- 
tion, has a name in Beat circles. He is called a “square.” The square is 
a dupe and the slave of the false ideals of modern materialism; hard 
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work, good living and the family way of life, with leisure used merely 
as “recreation.” The square has ro freedom and no soul; he has sold it 
to the devil, Big Business. The beatnik is dedicated to poverty as a 
means to freedom, which he needs in order to cultivate his soul. This 
is why the music of the Beat is jazz. Jazz, originated by negroes in 
slavery, is the expression of freedom. It is the music of protest and 
rebellion. 

It is also, of course, the music of primitive sex, and the beatnik, if 
he is holy in his dedication to poverty, is barbarian in his sexual habits. 
Renounce the moral ideals of civilization and you renounce its sexual 
codes as well. The beatnik 1s not dedicated to personal success, and he 
(or she) is not dedicated to raising children either; for successful re- 
production is the extension of personal success. The average square lives 
for his family. 

As spiritual beings (as opposed to carnal beings) the beatniks are 
sexually degenerate. Their language is obscene, promiscuity is rife, abor- 
tion a fairly common occurrence. Sex, to the beatnik, is not the personal 
love and trust of the husband and wife dedicated to the raising of young; 
it is an impersonal mystique (“cool” sex), an orgasmic ritual assisted 
by the euphoric agents of Jazz and marijuana and sometimes commu- 
nally practised. The restraints of civilized sex, so necessary if the home, 
the family, is to remain intact, are derided as characteristically square 
by the beatnik, who is not home-centred. 

Truly, he is barbarian, with the difference that his barbarism has 
spiritual significance: — 

When the barbarians appear on the frontiers of a civilization [writes 
Lipton], it is a sign of a crisis in that civilization. If the barbarians 
come, not with weapons of war but wich the songs and ikons of peace, 
it ig a sign that the crisis is one of a spiritual nature. 

If the extension of personal success is family success (fertility), 
the extension of family success is commercial competition, economic 
exploitation, militarism, rearmament — War. By rejecting the dog-eat- 
dog Darwinian philosophy at all levels, the beatnik is a natural pacifist 
and believer in universal love. There is no race prejudice among the 
Beat. The beatnik is thus truly a sign of crisis and a prophet of doom 
in the sense that he consciously, or unconsciously, realizes the suicidal 
nature of the ethics on which the worlc is founded (suicidal in both the 
spiritual and the physical sense). “Have you had your Strontium 90 
today?” is a common greeting among the Beat. 

The real fault with Beat culture is not that it is too barbarous — 
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too disactilated, too extreme, but that it is not extreme enough. It is 
not too free but not free enough. The beatnik has renounced worldly 
siccess and the family life and has embraced the principles of poverty 
and non-attachment as the means to spiritual evolution and visionary 
experience. But he has not renounced the desires of the flesh. He is not 
ascetic. He remains in carnal bondage though he has rejected the carnal 
way of life, which means that his visionary experience progresses no 
further chan an erotic pantheism and his personal life is a schizophrenic 
turmoil, sometimes tipping over the borderline into insanity. Periods 
cf mental derangement (known as a “far-out flip”) are considered 
normal among the Beat. In extreme cases, a spell in the “laughing 
academy” (or mental hospital) may be necessary. 

In practice, then, “the inner search for wholeness’ becomes a soul- 
destroying dividedness in which erotic experience is mistaken for relig- 
ious experience and being “uninhibited” is mistaken for being “free,” 
which is to say that bondage is mistaken for liberation. Hence the Jazz 
indulgence; Beat art is virtually bound by the limits of jazz. It is 
primitive when it is not chaotic. Culturally, it is of a very low value, if 
its “social protest” is taken as a negative quality. 

The beatnik would perhaps be justified in objecting that his rejec- 
tion of square values has positive moral worth; that civilization destroys 
the huraan soul and will ultimately destroy his body, and that a global 
bohemian revolution could save the human race. 

Yes is this possible? I have already said that, to the square, 
bohemianism is identical with delinquency, and it 1s true that when a 
square goes bohemian he only becomes a delinquent. He is not, as the 
Beat say, “with it.’ A demoralized square is not a beatnik, because a 
beatnik is not demoralized; he has simply substituted one set of morals 
for another. The teen-age delinquent who thinks he is a beatnik still 
has square values (success, money, good-living at the expense of every- 
body else); he differs from the square only because he will not work 
for it. His behaviour is not a “social protest” like that of the beatnik; 
it is simply perverted squarishness; he is a caricature of the ideal citizen 
in a materialistic society. As Lawrence Lipton puts it:— 

The juvenile delinquent in a stolen car, dressed up in his sharp clothes 
seated beside his chick, and smoking the cigarette that is the choice of 
men who demand the best, is the ironic triumph of the ad-man’s dream. 

Beat morality for squares is no less futile than square morality for 
beatniks. A bohemian revolution would need a new kind of man and 
woman; humanity would have to change its basic nature. Such a trans- 
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formation is not as improbable as it sounds; for, as explained, the square 
way of life cannot continue indefinitely. A crisis is imminent. Man must 
change his nature if he is to survive. 

The current teen-age cult might be interpreted as effective Beat 
influence on the new generation of squares, and it is true that Beat 
language and clothing has infiltrated through such agents as the coffee 
bar, the juke-box, and the teen-age idol. “Rock and Roll” has a touch 
of the Beat. The resemblance is superficial, however, merely reflecting 
the freedom and irresponsibility of youth. In ten years, the beatnik 
teen-ager becomes a conventional square dedicated to Moneytheism, 
patriotism, and the family cult. In shert, the carnal hfe claims him (or 
her); his apparent freedom is no more than what his parents assume it 
to be, a symptom of immaturity. 

For the present, the true beatnik remains a rare phenomenon m 
any community; erratic, immoral, permanently unmanageable, a good- 
for-nothing in the eyes of normal people. This is a negative view. With 
justification, he could be called the pioneer of a new international 
culture. 

MicHAEL BYROM 


Alas, that the longest hill 

Must end in a vale; but still, 

Who climbs with toil, wheresoe’er, 

Shall find wings waiting there. 
—~BEECHING 
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“ TOWARDS UNIVERSAL MAN ”* 


Children run out of the temple 
and play in the dust, 
God watches their games 
and forgets the priest. 
~~ TAGORE 


Tacore is a towering figure of modern ` 


India. We have been celebrating this 
year the hundredth anniversary of his 
birth with great enthusiasm. And in 
this process, we are, true to our national 
propensities, heaping up a mountain of 
uncritical praise on him. That he was 
one of the greatest of Indian poets, fit 
to stanc among the world’s immortals, 
is established beyond all manner of 
doubt; and a perusal of these essays 
leaves vs with the feeling that he was 
also a cultured Indian, with a poet’s 
eye for education, culture, art and the 
true traditions of Incia. It would be dif- 
ficult, however, to maintain that he was 
a great educationist, a great artist, a 
great social reformer or politician, a 
great musician. While we have great 
respect for our Minister of Scientific 
Research and Cultural Affairs, Profes- 
sor Humayun Kabir, it is difficult to 
agree with him that “his (Tagore’s) 
achievements as an artist in the most 
comprehensive sense of the term are al- 
most without parallel in history.” It 
would be invidious — and indeed im- 
possible — to compare him with Leo- 
nardo da Vinci or Michelangelo or 
Goethe, and more profitable to take a 
measure of his greatness by examining 
his pcetry and thought. 

The book contains eighteen of his 
essays on a variety of subjects. The 
selection was first made by a band of 


scholars of Bengali; the essays were 
then translated into English; and an 
international group of scholars and 
diplomats made the final selection. The 
translaticn was revised by Bhabhani 
Bhattacharya, one of the best-known 
writers of English in India, and he has 
performed his task with consummate 
ability. Professor Humayun Kabir is the 
leading spirit in this venture and has 
helped in the selection of material and 
revision of the renderings. The Ford 
Foundation in India has sponsored the 
volume, and the printing and get-up are 
excellent. 

The poet deals with a variety of sub- 
jects, and his views on education, social 
and political reform and the ideals of 
our country are of extreme relevance to- 
day. In their own way they epitomize 
the best thinking on the subject in India. 

He says, for instance, that without 
joy there can be no education and makes 
a powerful plea for bringing in nature 
to help education. “Trees and rivers, 
and blue skies and beautiful views are 
just as necessary as benches and black- 
boards, books and examinations.” India 
is the land of unity and a unified system 
of education is our goal. A school or 
college in India today is a mere factor, 
and Tagore urges us to make mere 
book-learning secondary to the main 
purpose of character-building and mind- 
shaping. He also pleads for residential 
schools and colleges and in the school 
which he founded, Santiniketan, his ex- 
periments have been most valuable. 
Our misfortune, however, is that demand 
has far outstripped supply, and schools 
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with beautiful zardens and playgrounds 
and rivers can only be the exception 
and not the rule. How to bring an Isis 
or a Granta to our numerous universi- 
ties and colleges is a problem which cn 
only be solved by such fortunate uni- 
versities as those of Kashmir and Cev- 
lon (Peradiniye). The others must con- 
tent themselves with only a meag-e 
playground and a modest garden. 

On the Hindu-Muslim question 
Tagore’s views are very sane. If the 
Hindus see to it that there are no divi- 
sions amongst themselves, then their 
strength will increase, and there will be 
no need to fear pressure from Muslims. 
He wishes every success to the Muslims 
in their effort to better their lot, and 
tells them thet if they advance on 
proper lines, they need have no fears 
for the future. But it is essential fo 
develop the soul of the nation, and once 
that is achieved, progress will be as- 
sured. As a nation, Indians are still 
slaves and 


a born slave who only knows how to lay 
down his life for his master cannot sacrifice 
himself for a just cause of his own accord, as 
if he were his own master. 


Freedom will only come when we are 
capable of self-criticism:— 


., the greatest obstacle to our going forward 
lies behind us, our past has flung its bewitck- 
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ing dart at our future. The dust and dry leaves 
it has raised are darkening the morning sun of 
our new age, and it is sapping the vitality of 
our new-stirred youth. 


And yet, a blind subservience to the 
West will spell disaster. It is significant 
that although Tagore had a great regard 
for Gandhiji, he was not a believer in 
the cult of the charkha and spinning as 
an instrument for achieving freedom. 

Tagore rises before us not merely as 
a poet, a riski, a master of the art of 
hving, but as a gentle, spiritual mentor, 
who speaks poetically about education, 
politics, travel, national character and 
the ideals of India. It is not so much 
the depth or originality of his thought 
that thrills us as the winged words in 
waich he clothes it. As a poet he aims 
at our heart rather than at our mind, 
and succeeds admirably. 

In a recent broadcast talk in the 
E B.C. (The Listener, May 11th, p. 
825), Mr. Hallam Tennyson shows that 
many of the English translations of 
Tagore’s poems are not true to the 
spirit of the original. The examples he 
quotes are striking; and it is therefore 
in the fitness of things that Indians to- 
day, a hundred years after his birth, 
should hear the authentic voice of 
Tagore in a well-understood lingua 
franca, English. 

A. A. A. FYZEE 


A PAPER-BACK SERIES* 


THE NOW PROLIFIC tree of paper-bacx 
culture, starting as a seed with Steads’ 


“Penny Poets” and “Prose Classics” at 


the end of the last century, began its 


*On Education: Especially mm Early Childhood. By BERTRAND RUSSELL. (Unwin Books 


No. 1. 171 pp. 6s); Sceptscal Essays. By BERTRAND Russe_t (No. 2. 172 pp. 6s.), The 
Hindu View of Life. By S RADHAKRISHNAN. (No. 3. 92 pp. 4s.6d.); My Childhood and 
Youth. By ALBERT SCHWEITZER. (No 4.95 pp. 45.6d.); The Essential Left: Four Classic 
Texts on Principles of Soctalism. By Marx, ENGELS, Lenin. (No. 5.255 pp 75. 6d4.); Better 
and Beiter Every Day : Two Classte Texts oa the Healing Power of Mind. By EMILE COUE 
and C. Harry Brooxs (No.6 158 pp. 6s); Power: A New Social Analysts. By BERTRAND 
RusseLt (No. 7. 206 pp. 6s); The Pillow Book of Sei Shonagon. Translated By ARTHUR 
Wary. (No.9 94 pp. 4s. 64), A Young Girl's Diary. Prefaced with a Letter by SIGMUND 
Frrup. (No 11. 176 pp. 6s.) (George Aller and Unwin, Ltd., London. 1960). 
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real grow-h from the root of the six- 
penny Penguins and Benns Sixpenny 
Classics, in the twenties of this cen- 
tury. In these past few years its branches 
have spread out in every direction, over 
every conceivable ‘subject, with a price 
scale from a few shillings to over a 
pound. While, alas, some publishers’ 
lists cater for the lower human tastes, 
there is an overwhelming wealth of fine 
reading and information at a cost that 
is modest for today’s rate of living, and 
in a format that does not make too 
greedy demands on bookshelf space. 

For the intelligent medium-brow 
the range of Unwin Books (4s. 6d.— 
7s. 6d.) offers a stimulating choice. Most 
of those published in the series first ap- 
peared in hard covers in the 1920’s, but 
what was written then was like a start- 
ing point for trends of today, and is 
as valid now as then. Did many people 
realize then how much the problem of 
education would perplex us today? Rus- 
sell’s lucid diagnosis (though it may 
not go deep enough) offers seminal 
ideas in On Education: “The harm... 
comes from regarding the pupils as 
means to an end, not as ends in them- 
selves.” (p. 33) 

In Pewer, the concepts are appli- 

cable to all epochs, which make it well 
worth reprinting: — 
... the fundamental concept in social science 
is Power, in the same sense in which Energy 
is the fundamental concept in physics Like 
energy, power has many forms, such as wealth, 
armaments, civil authority, influence on opin- 
lon ... Tae attempt to isolate any one form 
of power. .has been, and still is, a source 
of errors of great practical importance 
‘Pp 9-10) 


His warning in Sceptical Essays of a 
science-engendered welfare state is ap- 
propriate also: — 

It will be a hedonist’s paradise, in which 
almost everyone will find life so tedious as to 
be scarcely endurable. In such a world it is 
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to be feared that destructive impulses would 
become irresistible (p. 171) 


Human interest, East and West, is 
found in such autobiographies as The 
Pilow Book of Sei Skénagon, translated 
from the Japanese in Waley’s sympa- 
thetic style, in A Young Girl’s Diary 
from Vienna before 1914, which Freud 
finds charming, serious and artless, and 
in Schweitzer’s simple yet profound My 
Childhood and Youth:— 


.not one of us knows what effect his life 
produces, and what he gives to others; that 
is hidden from us and must remain so, though 
we are often allowed to see some little frac- 
iion of it, so that we may not lose courage. 
The way in which power works is a mystery. 
(p. 83) 


For controversial subjects like Com- 
munism and Couéism, it is valuable to 
have original texts, for even though 
these may confirm one’s fundamental 
judgment, yet every viewpoint needs to 
be examined at source. The Essential 
Left comprises “The Manifesto of the 
Communist Party,” “Value, Price and 
Profit” by Marx, “Socialism, Utopian 
and Scientific’ by Engels and ‘The 
State and Revolution” by Lenin, and 
thus gives a basic picture. Better and 
Better Every Day reprints “Self-Mas- 
tery” by Coué, and “The Practice of 
Auto-Suggestion” by C. H. Brooks. One 
may remain as firmly convinced of the 
danger of “affirmations” by which 
imagination imposes a new pattern on 
the symptoms of disease and distortion, 
perhaps masking the inner condition — 
but the original texts afford a vital, 
direct assessment of the evidence. 

The series obviously plans to repre- 
sent a balance of East-West culture. 
No. 3 is Dr. Radhakrishnan’s The 
Hindu View of Life:— 


The Hindu method of religious reform helps 
to bring about a thange not in the name but 
in the content. (p. 32) 
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The Law of Karma encourages the sinner 
that it is never too late to mend. (p. 55) 


And Waley’s Chinese Poems and 


The Practice of Zen. By CHANG 
Cuen-Curt. (Rider and Company, Lon- 
don. 208 pp. 1960. 25s.) 

There is an ancient saying which 
runs as follows: “May God grant you 
wisdom, but deny you a home, so thet 
you may impart your wisdom to many!” 
It is, no doubt, cruel to express such 
a wish. Nevertheless, when one examines 
a book like the present one, it comes 
unasked to the mind. Its author is an 
exile from China. Circumstances have 
forced him to seek refuge in the U.S.A. 
But for this we would not have obtained 
this most remarkable volume from him. 
Zen Buddhism became fashionable in 
America some time ago and a spate of 
tomes came out to satisfy the curious. 
Many assumed that Zen could be readily 
swallowed like a pill to cure all evil. Zen 
koans (riddles) were found entertaining, 
like the game of mah-jongg. A spurious 
form of Zen came to be propagated and 
then treated as an intellectual joke. 

To counteract this the author — a 
sincere Zen Buddhist — has written The 
Practice of Zen. It is worth its weight 
in gold, and no praise can be too high 


The Students Quran. By HASHIM 
Amir Arr. (Asia Publishing House, 
Bombay. 154 pp. 1961. Rs. 5.00) 

Dr. Hashim Amir Ali is a sincere 
student of the Quran and expects 
sympathetic understanding and evalua- 
tion from his fellow students. It is to be 
noted that the Ouran, though it calls 
itself a book, cannot really be classed 
with other books. It claims a divine 
origin and purports to be a series of 
revelations vouchsafed to one man over 
a number of years. It is also significant 
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Christmas Humphrey’s Zen Buddhism 
are listed to appear later on. 


L. MARR 


fcr it. The Indian sage Bodhidharma 
brought Dhyana (or Jnan) to China, 
waere it came to be known as Ch’an, 
and this in its tum became Zen in 
Japan. The author explains the prin- 
ciples underlying the Zen doctrines and 
gives a fascinating account of the 
methods of initiation and instruction by 
diferent famous masters, including his 
own euru. We have here also summaries 
of the biographies and autobiographies 
of some notable teachers. Being well 
versed in the original texts of different 
languages, e.g., Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan, 
Chinese and Japanese, and also endowed 
with the gift of imparting his knowl- 
edge in a charming way, the author has 
produced a masterpiece which is truly 
Uluminating. Needless to add that Zen 
cannot be mastered without a guru — 
can one learn the art of reading with- 
out a teacher? — but its broad outlines 
may be readily grasped from the pe- 
rusal of this book. The author, the 
publishers, and the sponsors of the 
volume deserve the warmest congratu- 
lations. Blessed be the exile that brings 
benediction to many! 

SuDHIN N. GHOSE 


that a revelation, whatever may be its 
ultimate nature, itself requires some 
kind of illumination in others before it 
can be appreciated. Given the inner 
light, a knowledge of the social milieu, 
the historical background, in which the 
revelation first made its appearance and 
of the philological analysis of its liter- 
ary form and pattern become really 
helpful for its appreciation. But for the 
mocern reader social and historical 
analysis takes precedence of all else,» 
and nothing can be made intelligible to 
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him without reference to the social and 
historical context. Hence Dr. Amir Ali’s 
study of the Quran is eminently suited 
to the modern mind. 

He has made a thorough study of 
the old and new translators of the 
Ouran, and seems to be fully aware that 
a translation of any great work, be it 
of art or religion, can never reproduce 
the magic of the original even in the 
faintest degree. But those who have no 
access to the original must be satisfied 
with the best that is possible in any re- 
production in an alien tongue. The 
writer gives an excellent survey of what 
he considers to be the first twenty-five 
Suras of the Quran. It is a fact that a 
chronological sequence must needs be 
tentative and involves the danger of 
misplacement. For critics for whom 


Discourses of Rami. Translated with 
notes by A. J. ARBERRY. (John Murray, 
London. ix-+276 pp. 1961. 25s.) 

These Discourses, recently published 
for the first time in Persia, now appear 
in their first English translation. The 
translatcr notes that they represent “the 
impromptu outpourings of a mind over- 
whelmed in mystical thoughts.” There 
is, therefore, no order or formality in 
the construction of this book. 

The great Jalal al-Din Rimi, author 
of this work, who died in 1273, went 
with his family to Konya, in Rūm, and 
having made a profound study of $ü- 
fism, gave the rest of his life to the 
teaching of it. He was the founder of 
the Mevlevi order of dervishes, whose 
mystical dances were said to represent 
the revolution of the planets round 
their Sun. The dervishes were known 
as “The Brethren of Love,” because 
their wey of life was based wholly on 
the love of God. Riimi’s fame rests on 
his great mystic poem, the Masnavt, and 
on his Divdn, part of which was made 
known to English readers by R. A. 
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the tradition is sacrosanct, any deviation 
from it, however well-meaning, evokes 
resentment. But the writer has accom- 
plished a difficult task. He has not 
brushed aside the tradition lightly, and 
only when it has seemed to him to 
hinder true understanding and obscure 
the significance of the message has he 
ventured to go his own way in interpre- 
tation. Whether we agree or not with 
the writer his comments are always in- 
genious. 

This beautiful little study will con- 
vince even the confirmed sceptic that, 
however modern and rationalistic one’s 
approach may be, one will find in the 
Quranic message, shorn of its local and 
historical associations, a meaning for 
all times. 

S. VAHIDUDDIN 


Nicholson’s translation, in verses of 
rare beauty; these Discourses also con- 
tain some notable passages of Sifi 
teaching. Love must be the basis of the 
quest for God:— 


Wherever you are, and in whatever circum- 
stances you find yourself, strive always to be 
a lover, and a passionate Jover at that. Once 
love has become your property, you will be 
a lover always, in the grave, at the resurrec- 
tion, and in Paradise, for ever and ever. 


The spirits of men, before they came 
into this world, were in the Presence of 
God. Some, through their love, remem- 
ber that state, and for them the veils are 
removed and they are joined again in 
union with God. “The people of God,” 
says Riimi, “have become wholly God’s 
and their faces are turned on God; they 
are preoccupied with and absorbed in 
God.” These are the saints who “have 
become masters of a whole world and 
intimate with the Divine mysteries.” 

So Riimi approves the saying of al- 
Hallaj (about which there had been 
such controversy), “I am God,” as 
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meaning, “I have passed away, God 
alone has remained.” 


This [he says] is extreme humility and the 
utmost limit of servanthood ..it was God 
who said “I am God,” since other than He was 
not in existence and Mansur had passed away. 


The English Mystical Tradition. By 
Davin Knowres. (Burns and Oates, 
London. vilit-197 pp. 1961. 25s.) 

The Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge 
is a Catholic historian of great author- 
ity. In this book he uses his authority, 
and eminently maintains a balance, 
upon a difficult subject, mysticism. He 
writes as a Catholic and within the 
Catholic tradition. The major part of 
the book is given to a description ana 
an examination of foursmedieval En- 
glish mystics, all belonging to the Zour- 
teenth century. There are three added 
chapters on Juliana of Norwich, Mar- 
gery Kempe and Father Augustine 
Baker. 

It is difficult for one outside the 
Catholic tradition to appreciate the 
worth of the particular mystical experi- 
ences described by Professor Knowles. 
They are tested within the assumptions 
of Catholicism, and the author very 


The Mystical Life. By J. H. M. 
WHITEMAN. (Faber and Faber, London. 
250 pp. 1961. 30s.) 

It is not easy to assess the full value 
of this book. Its message is more ob- 
viously for others with experience in 
line with the author’s, and for them its 
help may be incalculable. But, as the 
up-to-date work of a modern mystic, 
whose own conclusions support the 
teachings of the great religious leaders, 
its greater merit may prove to lie in 
its confirmation of the ordinary man’s 
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Those words were God’s words 


There are notes at the’ end of the 
book on each discourse. Students of 
Sufism will be grateful to Dr. Arberry 
for making available to them this valu- 
able addition to Sufi literature. 

MARGARET SMITH 


sensibly disclaims interest in any other 
forms. 

Universality, however, seems occa- 
sionally to break in. It does so in what 
Professor Knowles describes as a “great 
theological truth”— 


.. that the soul that has been enabled by the 
gift of God to rise to the strength of giving 
itself wholly and really to God, and to be 
moved freely by Him, is more truly the 
auinor of its own actions...than one which 
accomplishes with God’s imperceptible help 
what it sees with its reason and faith to be. 


This theological truth is robbed of 
some of its power for a non-Catholic 
when demonstrated only through Catho- 
lic experience, particularly when ac- 
companied by descriptions of a strain, 
in three of the mystics, near to abnor- 
matity. 

True mysticism must ultimately be 
innocent and be the disclosure of life in 
all its fullness. 

E. G. LEE 


faith. And in this it may even have a 
special value of its own. 

The real burden of the book is the 
description of “out of the body” states 
which, while being difficult for the ordi- 
nary reader to grasp, and indeed being 
viewed with healthy suspicion by many, 
do offer, nevertheless, if as free from 
fantasy as the author claims, impressive 
support to belief in a future life and the 
reality now of man’s distinct spiritual 
being. 

The question is how far we can sbare 
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tae author’s belief in the objectivity of 
his evidence. We are not helped by rec- 
ords beginning, “In sleep I became 
suddenly aware” or “In the course ot a 
dream I became qware.” 

Against this, Dr. Whiteman’s own 
original insight into subtle truths 
alirmed by the great Teachers would 
make it unwise to discount the value of 
his record on this one consideration. 
The very honesty of his detail speaks 
for his sincerity, and if he has indeed 
keen able consistently to witness, in no 
matter what state, the separation of 
Lis “spiritual body” from the physical, 
this evidence must be regarded as of the 
greatest importance in man’s progres- 
sion towards a fuller knowledge of him- 
self. 

It is because of its possibly unusual 
importance that this book should be 
studied with the utmost caution. The 
euthor holds that the mystical life is 
possible for every one of us, but he 
makes it clear too that we should not 
strain after experiences which do not 
come naturally to us. We progress by 
cbedience, by “living according to con- 
science.” 


The Jfessege of Saint Thayumana- 
var. By K. RAMACHANDRA. (Author, 
Jayantipura, Telangama, Ceylon. 67 pp. 
1961.) 

The author, who is also Editor of the 
Religious Digest, an international quar- 
terly published from Ceylon, has ren- 
dered a distinct service to students of 
religion and mysticism in bringing out 
in book form an amplified version of his 
eddress to the International Congress 
cof History of Religions held at Mar- 
burg, West Germany, in September 
1960. There have been several great 
saints in Tamilnad during the last few 
centuries who have enriched the Tamil 
literature of religion and mysticism 
with their soul-enrapturing devotional 
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Whether, then [he says], the manifestation 
of inner reality comes to us before or after 
death seems to me a matter of relatively little 
importance to the individual, unless a definite 
need exists. For what is important is the 
potentiality of the individual for good; and 
the growth of that potentiality, while de- 
‘pendent in one way on a certain manifestation 
of inner reality, is also, in another way, in- 
dependent of such manifestation. And the 
outcome will not be finalized for anyone till 
his work on this lower plane is done 


Passages like this reveal the sure 
foundation of the author’s faith and the 
teacher’s proper sense of responsibility. 
If we can bear with his somewhat orac- 
ular mode of expression at times and 
read, as he urges, “trying to overlook 
distracting questions and difficulties, 
and to absorb instead the flavour and 
illumination of the inner worlds,” then 
those of us who are ready and can heed 
patiently his warnirgs may indeed find 
that “the problems begin to solve them- 
selves.” In any event this book thus 
read can only strengthen us in our own 
way. 

D. S. Maxtep 


lyrics. Most prominent among them 
have been Saint Thayumanavar of the 
eighteenth century, Saint Ramalinga 
Swamigal of the nineteenth century and 
Sri Ramana Maharshi of the twentieth 
century. Of these Sri Ramalinga Swami- 
gal has composed the Tiru-varut-pa, 
which is a classic of Tamil literature. 
Saint Thayumanavar has poured out 
his mystic realization in ecstatic poetry. 

The author of this book has brought 
out this saint’s essential message with 
suitable quotations from his writings. 
The reconciliation of dualistic realism 
and the ultimate truth of monism in 
the mystic experience, the supremacy 
of the experience of God over religious 
dogma and philosophical speculation, 
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the harmony of different religious tra- 
ditions, the oneness of God and the 
kinship of all humanity, the value of 
direct approach to the God-realizers, the 
need for a guru in spiritual unfoldment, 


Reason and Goodness. By BRAND 
BLANSHARD. Based on Gifford Lectures 
at the University of St. Andrews; Noble 
Lectures at Harvard University. (The 
Muirhead Library of Philosophy. George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London; The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 451 
pp. 1961. 42s.) 4 

Yet another book, of 450 pages, cn 
ethics! Our culture is blighted with 
academicism. In universities people can 
get on only by getting books published: 
they must show extensive and detailed 
knowledge — of what? Of books so 
specialized that they are mostly taken 
up with arguing pros and cons of the 
books conventionally accepted as at 
present in the running. 

The book before us, while damned 
by these conditions and being a monu- 
ment of learned discursiveness, is, with- 
in this genre, outstandingly good, be- 
cause its author, swimming round in 
these currents in a great sea, does suc- 
ceed in keeping his head above water. 
He reveals very wide reading (yet he 
makes no reference at all to Martineau 
except to his sermons). 

The main argument is the defence of 
reason in relation to ethics. The author 
does not favour “revealed” religion :n 
this connection, but maintains, rightly, 
that reason, properly understood, is re- 
vealed in art and life as something that 
must be obeyed and transcending the 


Humanism: The Greek Ideai and Its 
Survival. By Moses Hapas. (World 
Perspectives. George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., London. xvi+132 pp. 1961. 15s.) 
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the function of Grace and the mystic 
emphasis on life as against retreat from 
the world— all are ably brought out 

by the author. 
This is a valuable and inspiring book. 
D. GuRUMURTI 


immediate understanding of our con- 
scious minds. Truth, goodness and 
keauty are the reality in the universe. 
He quotes T. H. Huxley’s Romanes 
Lecture on “Evolution and Ethics’:— 


The practice of that which is ethically best 
...involves a course of conduct which, in all 
respects, is opposed to that which leads to 
Siccess in the cosmic struggle for existence. 
In place of ruthless self-assertion, it demands 
s2lf-restraint; in place of thrusting aside, or 
treading down, all competitors, it requires that 
the individual shall not merely respect, but 
shall help his fellows; its influence is directed, 
not so much to the survival of the fittest, as 
to the fitting of as many as possible to survive. 
a deeply held conviction of the umportance of 
individual attainment 


Without any disrespect, the best in- 
dividual things in the book are obiter 
Gicta, often quotations; e.g., Anatole 
France: “Ow eést-ce qu’un savant? C’est 
un être assomant qui étudie et publie 
par principe tout ce qui manque radi- 
calement d'intérêt.” Catholicism, says 
the author, takes a set oi beliefs re- 
vealed to an ancient people who were 
without science, art, philosophy, or 
critical ethics, places the most im- 
portant of these beliefs beyond the 
reach of rational criticism, and makes 
them touchstones for the thought and 
practice of the twentieth century. 

R. F. RATTRAY 


moneen mÁ 


Professor Hadas lays hold of his cen- 
tral theme firmly and expounds it 
brilliantly. By humanism he means an 
attitude which originated with the 
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Greeks. On this well-worn subject he 
manages to be both balanced and lively. 
In a recent study, Hellenism, reviewed 


in these columns in June 1960, Arnold 


Toynbee defined, the spiritual content 
of Hellenism as “the most whole-hearted 
and uncompromising practice of man- 
worship on record to date.” “Man- 
worship” struck a false note. Hadas 
also sees the salient characteristic of 
the Greeks in their anthropocentric out- 
look. But, with juster insight, he defines 
this as 

a deeply held conviction of the importance of 
individual attainment. 

This does not imply [Ee goes on] “that 
there are no gods, there are, but they behave 
as it behooves gods to behave, and man must 
behave as behooves man to behave, which is 
to attair. the excellence he is capable of. 


This attitude is already clearly de- 
fined in Homer, and, as Hadas reminds 
us, so long as Greek civilization lasted, 
the prime educational requirement of 
any Greek city was a school where the 
boys learned Homer by heart. In the 


Irrational Man: A Study in Existen- 
tial Philosophy. By WILLIAM BARRETT. 
(William Heinemann, London. 278 pp. 
1961. 21s.) 

The challenging title of this book is 
intended to suggest not that man is 
irrational by nature, but rather that 
the words “rational” and “irrational” 
can have meaning only within a certain 
human context, and that a neat dichot- 
omy is neither possible nor desirable. 
Existential philosophy, as expounded 
here, takes note primarily of the human 
context out of which it grew. 

Existentialism, as is well known, is a 
manifestation of the momentous depres- 
sion of spirit which overwhelmed Con- 
tinental Europe after the Second World 
War. The Anglo-American world was, 
on the whole, irresponsive to it, not 
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mote sophisticated world of the drama 
of Athens, individual achievement re- 
mains the great theme. A human deci- 
sion, an act of choice, a willed course 
of action, together with the con- 
sequences that ensue, remains the hinge 
of all the great tragedies. 

Hadas does not run his idea to death 
or put the notion of personal excellence 
forward as the only attitude possible to 
a Greek. But he does claim that it is, 
in the first place, the salient character- 
istic, and, in the second place, that it 
is the special contribution of Greece to 
the development of civilization of the 
Western type. In arguing this thesis he 
shows not only a mastery of Greek 
literature but an easy familiarity with 
the later phases of European culture. 
His is an up-to-date, stimulating and 
helpful study. It is only too easy for a 
writer of a short study on the glory that 
was Greece to compose a lullaby. 
Hadas’s book has bite and challenge. It 
will interest the general reader and the 
specialist. 

B. FARRINGTON 


having gone through the bitter experi- 
ences that led to it. Dr. Barrett holds 
that to dismiss Existentialism as a pass- 
ing post-war “mood” would betray 
a curious blindness to the deepest con- 
cerns of the human spirit. It would be 
a blinkered view which looks for phil- 
osophic truth only in those areas of ex- 
perience in which human “moods” are 
not present. Existentialism, he believes, 
is the best in the way of a new creative 
movement that the rather uninspired 
post-War years have been able to turn 
up. It is nothing less than a radical 
heart-searching and anguished enquiry 
into “what is happening within the 
Being of the West,” to use Heidegger’s 
words. 

The learned author comprehensively 
traces ‘the sources of Existentialism in 
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Western philosophic tradition, startirg 
from Hebraism and Hellenism and pass- 
ing through the Christian period down 
to the present day. In the course of 
this, he provides a masterly survey of 
the thought of Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, 
Heidegger and Sartre. Coming to recent 
times, he finds reasons for the appeal 
of Existentialism in the general exper:- 
ence which he designates “the Encoun- 
ter with Nothingness,” the bleakness 
and anxiety which faces modern man, 
who has lost his soul to technology, and 
to which much in contemporary art and 
literature bears witness. Í 

In general, Existentialism is presented 
here as an attempt to bring the wholes 
man — the concrete individual in tha 
whole context of his everyday life, and 
in his total mystery and questionable- 
ness — into philosophy. It is a reaction 
against the deeply entrenched Western 
notion that man is primarily a rational 
animal, which the Enlightenment of the 
eighteenth century in Europe overem- 
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phasized. The unpleasant experiences 
which the Enlightenment chose to 
ignore bave begun to back-fire and 
have forced themselves finally upon the 
attention of modern man. It is no acci- 
dent that Depth Psychology has come 
into prominence at the same time as 
Existentialism and for the same reason. 

In conclusion, Dr. Barrett looks back 
to the wisdom of the outlook of ancient 
Greece which allowed their due place 
to the Furies in the human scheme, as 
instanced, for example, in the tragedies 
oi Atschylus. He ends on this note:— 


...In giving the Furies their place, we may 
come to recognize that they are not such alien 
presences as we think in our moments of 
evading them. In fact, far from being alien, 
they are part of ourselves, like all gods and 
demons The conspiracy to forget them, or 
to deny that they exist, thus turns out to be 
only one more contrivance in that vast and 
organized effort by modern society to flee 
from the self. 


K. Guru Durr 


PS et 


The Poet and the Machine. By PAUL 
Ginestier. Translated from the French 
by MARTIN B. FRIEDMAN. (The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, U.S.A. 
183 pp. 1961. $5.00) 

Paul Ginestier goes to the heart of 
the matter: How has the machine age 
influenced poetic inspiration? How have 
English, French and American poets 
responded to the challenge of the 
machine? Smoke fills and steel rules 
our world; and Earth is assaulted tc 
obtain the necessary raw materials for 
working this “industrial inferno.” A 
drama enacted in the smithy of a fallen 
Vulcan? The machine age has naturally 
revolutionized our sense of values. 
Space has shrunk, thanks to the car 
and the aeroplane. The sea is tamed by 
moving steel leviathans. The rhythm of 
thought and the tempo of .life have 


quickened. Nature, the prime inspira- 
tion of poets, stands neglected. Mad- 
dening speed makes for constant move- 
ment but no arriving. Spiritual values 
are withering. Only the television and 
the rocket claim our attention today. 

The poet’s reaction, however, is of 
two kinds. Either he backs out from 
this relentless noise and speed to re- 
cover his “psychic equilibrium” in the 
ancient myths: “The more man becomes 
civilized in practice, the more he wants 
to return to the primitive in theory.” 
Or he prefers to face the challenge and 
follow Ivan Goll’s bold call:— 


Let’s invent a new mythology. 

We need radium eyes 

In this century of reinforced conerete 
and hypocrisy. 


Mr. Ginestier studies the recurring 
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archetypes, relates the old to the new, 
citing examples from poets like W. H. 
Auden, T. S. Eliot, Jules Romains and 
Blaise Cendrars. They sing of this new 
machine age, bringing out its shallow- 
ness. The author fully exposes the 
masked fury, even as Romain Rolland 
did. “The machine first uproots us, then 
overpowers us with an ersatz pleasure,” 
says Mr. Ginestier..Our pace of living 
is dangerously fast: ‘““Machine-age man 
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is a potential schizophrenic. . .. Man is 
stultified, stupefied, mechanized; indus- 
trial civilization triumphs over its crea- 
tor.” But Mr. Ginestier, though he may 
wince, will not lose hope: ‘“The poets 
of the machine are still poorly under- 
stood. They are struggling in shadows, 
but they are secretly preparing the ad- 
vent of a new genius.” Poetry will yet 
triumph. 

PREMA NANDAKUMAR 





Letters to My Teacher. By DAGOBERT 
D. Runes. (Philosophical Library, New 
York. 105 pp. 1961. $2.75) 

In this book, Dr. Runes addresses 
eighteen letters to teachers all over the 
world and takes issue with the educa- 
tional methods practised in the schools 
of his young days. An unmistakable 
sincerity and forthrightness gives value 
to this book, which is likely to appeal 
to all who ponder the problems of a 
world gone awry. 

Dr. Runes notes with a deep sigh 
modern man’s inhumanity to man. We 
live no better together on this globe in 
our time than the cavemen did. The 
malady of modern life is due to the 
absence of an integrated pattern of 
education for life. So long as we do not 
base our educational superstructure on 


Races of Mankind: Their Origin and 
Migration. By CALVIN I. KĶKEPHART. 
(Philosophical Library, New York. 
566 pp. 1961. $6.00) 

Dr. Kephart is a lawyer, historian 
and erudite scholar, known for his book 
on The Sanskrit Language, lis Origin, 
Composttion and Diffusion. He has 
traced the history of most of the rec- 
ognized ancient nations and tribes of 
mankind and described their routes of 
migration from their primitive habitats. 
The book is well adapted to a college 
course in history; and the author hopes 


the solid foundation of fellow feeling, 
sympathy and co-operation, all our am- 


._ bitious blueprints of the future will be 


but mere sheaves of useless paper. 

Dr. Runes has offered some concrete 
suggestions for making education “up- 
to-date.” His first suggestion is that we 
must eschew all “classroom tourna- 
ment”; his second is the necessity of the 
elimination of ‘“bench-athletes and bet- 
athletes.” The most important point 
that he makes, however, pertains to the 
realm of the spirit: the wisdom of love, 
must be learned if we are to raise gen- 
erations that are to be -better than we 
are. There are great textbooks: the 
Psalms, the discourses of Gautama, etc. 
Yes, the songs are there, but where 
among us are the voices? 

Dur Kumar SEN 


that a knowledge of his findings is 
fundamental to research in anthropol- 
ogy, history, philology and philosophy. 
The book is written in an easy and 
readable style. His chapters on man’s 
emergence, with sections: on geological 
and geographical considerations and on 
the social emergence of the primordial 
man, give a stirring description of the 
origin of man on earth. The chapter on 
the progress of man from 20,000 to 
2300 B.c. provides a satisfying popular 
summary of anthropological and ethno- 
logical material. The remaining chap- 
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ters, on the various races of Asia and 
Central and Western Europe, are mainly 
based on historical sources of great 
value and importance. 

The book suffers from its strong op- 
position to the modern anthropological 
ideas that “no -elatively pure races can 
be named” ard that “there are no 
superior or inferior races.” The finding 
that the Turanian, Aryan, Negro or 
Hebrew races zre new sub-divisions of 
man does not square with the anthropc- 
metric and other findings on racial 
types. Dr. Kephart completely ignores 


The Foreign Policy of Warren Has- 
tings. By RAM PRAKASH. (Vishweshware- 
nand Vedic Research Institute, Hoshiar- 
pur. 72 pp. 1950. Rs. 5.00) 

This opening volume in the Woolner 
Indological Series recounts the relations 
of Warren Hast.ngs with the neighbour- 
ing states and powers in India in his 
*money-grabbing and empire-buildinz 
policies. Though the learned historian 
professes to adopt “an impartial man- 
ner” in the treatment of his subject, 
his admiration for his hero resolves it- 
self into a defence of his aims and ac- 
tivities. The crimes and misdemeanours 
thundered against him in Parliament 
during the course of his impeachment 
dwindle into trides. For instance. while 
the Rohilla War is glossed as “wrong 
in principle” and the treatment afforded 
to Rajah Chait Singh as “impolitic and 
imprudent,” the Rohillas are described 
as “marauders” (free-looters Hastings 
called them) and Chait Singh’s conduct 
“contumacious and refractory and de- 
serving of punishment.” The burden of 
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the new data ‘on serology, blood group- 
ings and chromosomes which has laid 
the foundation of modern racial genetics. 
He is occasionally led to make such 
fantastic statements as that “the Sikhs 
are the pure race of the Punjab.” 

In spite of these inaccuracies and an 
occasionally one-sided outlook, the book 
provides a readable account of human 
races, and we may agree with the author 
that no important tribe or race has 
been omitted. For the reader who is 
prepared to apply critical discrimina- 
tion, it provices thoughtful reading. 

P. G. SHAH 


the song throughout is that whatever 
Hastings did “he did in the interests of 
the mother country,” out of a “patri- 
otic” impulse and with a view to ease 
the financial strain on the East India 
Company and save the empire. But 
patriotism does not sanction heinous 
crimes. Really, Hastings was a man of 
great virtues but greater vices. He was 
a man of ambition, of statesmanship, 
of scholarship, drive and energy. But 
he was thoroughly unscrupulous in his 
means to achieve his ends. He seduced 
the wife of a fellow passenger on a ship, 
compromised with her husband, made 
him procure her divorce, then married 
her. He fought a duel with an incon- 
venient colleague. He corrupted and 
influenced the Chief Justice. He would 
go to any length to achieve his object. 
Apart from the views on Hastings, the 
book is welcome; for it gives us a vivid 
picture of the period in question. But 
there is ample scope for improvement 
in style, grammar and spelling. 

R. BANGARUSWAMI 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE MILIEU OF THE TRANQUILLIZERS 


[ Ws are glad to publish these thoughtful remarks by Dr. Reta Adams, Member 
of the American Board of Psychiatry, and in charge of the Day Hospital at Camarillo, 


Caliiorma, U.S.A.—ED.] 


A RECENT U.S. SENATE SUB-COMMITTEE 
reports that the United States Govern- 
‘ ment is spending 4.1 billion dollars a 
year on various health programmes. 
This has nothing to do with the current 
agitation for the Government to carry 
the expense for medical care of the aged. 
From official reports we also learn that 
a good percentage of the young men of 
our country are rejected’ from military 
service because of physical or mental 
defects. We also know that the life- 
span has increased considerably. But we 
are told by industry it is most difficult 
for the average man or woman to ob- 
tain gainful employment after about 
forty-five years of age. 

There seems to be something radically 
wrong with our basic philosophy of 
life. Very early in life our people get 
the idea that there is a pill for every ill 
in this advanced civilization in which 


we live. They want to take a pill or, 


better, a “shot” for anything and every- 
thing — and keep right on doing as 
they wish. There is even a trend of the 
times to sue the physician who does 
not effect at least a marked improve- 
ment for almost every ill. Our people 
have read the popular news and maga- 
zines, decide what they wish and need 
and very often come in asking for it. 
I know of cases where the prognosis was 
extremely poor — congenital idiocy or 
incurable insanity — in which the family 
has nevertheless attempted to sue the 
physician for more money than that 
person could possibly make in a life- 
time. A life or even pain cannot be paid 


for in cash. This attitude of the public 
at large and the law specifically causes 
many doctors to treat sometimes against 
their best judgment. The law which we 
are wont to associate with justice more 
often than not turns out to be only a 
battle of wits. In this milieu, unfor- 
tunately, people are often given the new 
tranquillizer wonder drugs and “sleep- 
ing pills” without sufficient reason. The 
average man wants a pill for everything 
under the sun and he gets a pill, no 
matter what. Many of these drugs are 
habit-forming. 

The tranquillizers — the new so-called 
wonder drugs — were originally put for- 
ward for nervous and mental disorders, 
but liberal samples were generously sent 
to all physicians extolling the virtues of 
these new and wonderful drugs. Physi- 
cians read the literature and actually 
know only what the manufacturing com- 
pany tells them. The manufacturer 
wants to sell his product. In the past 
sufficient heed has not been given to 
the problem of habit-forming drugs. I 
do not think, however, that the doctors 
solely are at fault. After all, the doctors 
are a cross-section of the nation of 
which they are a part. It is not like the 
old days when medicine was practised 
in the temple. Our doctors are not 
above the culture of which they are a 
part. The average doctor is simply 
making a living— the best he can 
squeeze out. 

These “tranquillizer” drugs are wide- 
ly publicized. Many people hearing or 
reading about these always new and 
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wonderful drugs actually demand then 
for every worry and anxiety, and un- 
fortunately usually get them in one way 
or another. I have had patients brirg 
me a newspaper or magazine article cn 
occasions — I suppose in order to keep 
me up with the times or educate m2. 
Our people do not seem to understand 
that as one goes through life, worries 
and anxieties do arise, as we are still 
human beings. Sometimes it is by hav- 
ing these very worries that we grow and 
become stronger in character. It is 
amazing how various people get hold of 
these harmful drugs. They read tke 
literature and believe the advertise- 
ments and so pass it around to friends. 
Į am currently treating such an addict. 
Her husband died; she was naturally 
low in spirits, a friend gave her a 
generous supply of these tranquillizers; 
and now she cannot stop using them. 
She started several years ago. 

When you come to outright mental 
disorder — that, of course, is another 
story. Sometimes these tranquillizers are 
of great benefit and will remain so until 
we devise something better. Most phy- 
sicians and patients think them supericr 
to electric convulsive therapy when t 
is possible to use them instead. When 
a patient neither eats nor sleeps for long 
periods of time, when he is so depressed 
as to be a suicidal risk or so overactive 
and elated that he is even destructive 
and combative, something has to te 
done. Sometimes it is an impossibility 
to get through to him. Psychotherapy 
at this stage is not possible. 

Ordinary people should not use 
tranquillizer drugs just because of an 
indisposition or a headache probably 
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due to boredom. It is just too easy to 
become an addict. And, besides, such 
crutches weaken the will. Also, believ- 
ing everything one reads in popular 
news weakens the discriminating facul- 
ty. That is what I understand by brain- 
washing. 

It seems to me there is a total lack 
of understanding of what the constitu- 
tion of man really is and a great fear 
of death. The life-span of man here in 
the United States has increased con- 
siderably. So What! Go into the rest - 
bomes or any of the senile wards of a 
state hospital for a visit. You will see 
literally thousands of old people just 
vegetating, not a single grey cell work- 
ing. They do not have a family or the 
family does not want them. In the 
State institutions at least one sees these 
tranquillizers literally poured into them 
and also vitamins in large quantities 
— just to keep them in the land of the 
living dead. It does no earthly good 
and consider the useless expense. And 
wo wants to live for ever as we are, 
anyway? 

This of course brings up questions of 
philosophy and morality in which the 
average person, including the average 
doctor, is uninterested. It seems to me 
that philosophy and morality are very 
important and especially so for a phy- 
sician. We should have some idea of 
what the constitution of man is and 
wnat his goal is. Then our physicians, 
our public health, our laws, and our 
economy should be geared to this end. 
How can we make a beginning? I think 
by trying hard not to be so eternally 
self-centred. 

RETA ADAMS 


BRITAIN IN JULY 


A DouBLE CENTRIFUGAL AND CENTRI- 
PETAL EVOLUTION can be traced in ir- 
dustry and commerce, as in all other 


fields, an alternation between ‘free 
trade” and “protection.” But it is during 
the transitional junction periods, when 
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the twin <orces are more or less equally 
balanced, that the industrialists and 
politicians have their biggest headaches. 
Britain, zt the time of writing this, is 
facing such a problem of balance in the 
question of the European “Common 
Market.” 

If she asks for membership of the 
European Economic Council, which 
would open up the free-trade area in 
Europe to its own markets, and vice 
versa, application for this would, under 
the Treaty of Rome, have to be made 
before there was any certainty that the 
Six (national groups forming the Com- 
mon Market) would grant concessions 
by which the U.K. could protect its 
own Commonwealth trade relations 
from damage. The Commonwealth 
countries at present have preferential 
treatment, particularly in the import 
into U.K of agricultural products and 
raw materials. The fear that the econ- 
omies of the, at present developing, 
countries of the Commonwealth would 
suffer, and Commonwealth links be 
broken, is one of the causes behind 
Britain’s reluctance to enter into the 
Common Market unreservedly. Such a 
step would also mean replacing to some 
extent the sovereignty of the individual 
governments by the centralized control 
politically instituted by the Treaty of 
Rome. 

If, on the other hand, -Britain, for the 
sake of the Commonwealth association, 
chooses exclusion from the European 
Economic Community, will this divi- 
sion from Europe, particularly when 
Britain needs an expanding market, 
have critical economic repercussions 
that will in turn affect Commonwealth 
trade relations also? Would not the 
advantages of a step towards a United 
States of Europe be worth the price of 
federation? 

The problem is thus political, eco- 
nomic and social. And, during the past 
months, conference has followed con- 
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ference, at ministerial and industrial 
levels, all of them making as much 
advance towards commitment in either 
direction as 

The noble Duke of York, 

He had ten thousand men. 

He marched them up to the top of the hill, 

And marched them down again. 


But is a choice always either this or 
that? Mr. Maurice Edelman, M.P., in 
a letter to The Times (July 15th, 1961) 
suggests as an alternative to “Common 
Market versus exclusion” a greater use 
of the Functional (as opposed to the 
federal) method of European integra- 
tion. This, he writes, was recommended 
by both Conservative and Labour dele- 
gates in the early meetings of the 
Council of Europe, at Strasbourg, from 
which the idea of the Common Market 
originated. He claims Britain is trying 
to reconcile incompatibles — to preserve 
Commonwealth preferences and to seek 
Common Market free-trade benefits, to 
abandon its sovereignty to the Six while 
retaining it. 

Examples of an “organic” functioning 
synthesis already in operation are such 
specific agencies as Euratom and the 
Coal and Steel Community, in which 
sovereignty is not surrendered but “lent” 
for a particular purpose, and planning 
is by consent. Many opportunities are 
open, he claims, for further develop- 
ment of the method, with all sides, 
government, employers, trade unions, 
etc., taking part in this “planning by 
consent.” Particularly he would like to 
see the European Agricultural Pool 
revived, for such a ‘Green Pool’ might 
well be extended to bring Common- 
wealth agricultural producers in also. 

This seems to be the crux. Federal 
groupings have in them the seeds of 
competition and strife with other simi- 
lar groupings. The larger the units, the 
greater the danger from any war. Func- 
tional international groupings (though 
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they do not end will not eliminate com- 
petition till human nature itself 
changes) do offer possibilities for greaz- 
er and more gradual organic growth 
from within without. The healtky 
human body, with its functional unity 
in diversity cf brain, heart, lungs, 
stomach, limbs, etc., is perhaps a signif- 
icant parallel. 


Of two visiters who honoured Londcn 
during the early part of July, one made 
front-page ‘headlines, with columns of 
write-up in the press. Major Yuri Gaga- 
tin, from Russia, the first Cosmonaut, 
a likable man, with smiling charm 
and modesty (insisting on the team- 
work of his exploit in space) received 
an overwhelmingly triumphal welcome 
both in Lonrlon and Manchester. The 
other apparently warranted only a few 
modest paragraphs in the press — ro 
public cheers or wavings—yet one 
might ask what his work would rate in 
the “Book of the Recording Angel” 
Father Borel i, founder and director of 
the House of Urchins in Naples, brought 
in mid-July a holiday party of boys 
from Naples and from Sicily. The latter 
came througi the agency of Danilo 
Dolci, but tie ten-week holiday was 
organized by the International Help 
for Children for these youngsters, who 
have been rescued from unbelievable 
savagery and poverty by the devotion, 
pnmarily, of the two men. There is a 
junctional B-otherhood of Service to 
which such great figures, and many 
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other unknown men and women belong, 
a Common Group whose sovereignty is 
love. To such, men pay the quiet homage 
of the heart, not that of the shouting 
emotions. And Britain can take pride in 
her continuing tradition as a place of 
refuge. According to a U.N. official 
(Sunday Times, July 9th, 1961), she 
bes done more than any other country to 
find new homes for the hard core of physi- 
cally handicapped refugees from former Nazi 
s'ave labour camps. 


The occasion was the arrival in Lon- 
don of “the 1,000th refugee to be settled 
in Britain under World Refugee Year 
operations.” Last year 474 handicapped 
refugees were accepted. This past half- 
year the number has already reached 
386. 

A final total of over £35 million in 
donations to World Refugee Year is 
now expected. This means the closing 
of refugee camps in Europe has been 
advanced by ten years, and it is hoped 
to see the last of them within two 
years’ time. Costs have been kept down 
tc 0.98 per cent of the total fund. The 
work has depended on much voluntary 
effort, and information as to what is 
being done has also helped to prevent it 
from becoming simply an impersonal 
mass operation. The Press. while ex- 
pressing gratification at the result, has 
been careful to point out how large a 
problem remains to be tackled, since 
there are still thousands of non-Euro- 
pean refugees desperately needing help. 

L. Marr 


And if I pray, the only prayer 
That moves my lips for me 

Is, “ Leave the heart that now I bear, 
And give me liberty!”’... 
Tis all that I implore: 

In life and death a chainless soul, 
With courage to endure, 


—EMILY BRONTE 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The July-August 1961 issue of The 
British Vegetarian has, scattered through 
its pages, various evidence that punc- 
tures the notion often popularly held, 
that vegetarianism enfeebles, and that 
meat is necessary for physical strength 
and stamina. This is timely, since there 
is a danger in the under-privileged 
countries that meat-eaiing may become 
a status-symbol of progress. Ronald 
Lightowler, General Secretary of the 
Vegetarian Society, quotes from a num- 
ber of dietetic authorities, who oppose 
the idea that “meat-hunger” is natural 
and flesh food therefore essential for 
the backward peoples. For counter- 
evidence one has only to study the 
career of the Vegetarian Cycling and 
Athletic Club, whose stupendous suc- 
cesses in these fields have been out of 
all proportion to the number of mem- 
bers. The treatment of inebriacy has 
also been greatly helped by cutting out 
meat and by concentrating, in partic- 
ular, on fruit. Further corroboration is 
found in the biography of Murray Rose, 
the Australian swimmer. He is “vege- 
tarian by ethics,” winner of three gold 
medals for swimming at the 1956 Olym- 
pics, of gold and silver medals at the 
1960 Rome Olympics. holder of most 
American swimming records and breaker 
of various world records. 

At the May Meetings of the Vege- 
tarian Society at Edinburgh, a question 
was reported about the connection be- 
tween diet and delinquency. There are 
few, if any, delinquent vegetarians, it 
was said, and the Salvation Army’s 
experiments with a diet of natural whole 
food in a home for delinquent girls 
proved so successful that two more such 
homes have been started. 


é 





ds of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


Other “Notes and News” refer to the 
tests on the blood hæmoglobin and 
cholesterol levels of vegetarian students 
of La Sierra College, U.S.A., by Dr. 
Jobn A. Scharffenberg, director of the 
International Nutrition Research Foun- 
dation. According to his results, “vege- 
tarians actually have less to worry 
about in regard to maintaining healthy 
blood than does the average American.” 
Another mention from The Field (April 
6thy 1961) relates how one of the great- 
est rowing coaches, Karl Vernon, a 
vegetarian, is in his mid-eighties, but 
still coaches several crews, and himself 
enjoys strenuous rowing exercise each 
morning, It is of interest that the Vege- 
tarian Nutritional Research Centre at 
Stanborough, Herts., has been asked for 
aid by Indians in dealing with the prob- 
lem of malnutrition in India, and some 
Indian graduates will be coming to the 
Centre for training. 

All this is physical, but the ‘“meta- 
physical” should not be ignored. Ani- 
mal flesh assimilated as food ‘“animal- 
izes” the nature of the eater. Food 
should be that which does not hamper 
nor retard the development of intui- 
tion and other higher psychological 
faculties. Nevertheless, for meat-eater 
and vegetarian alike, it remains the best 
advice that 


the purely bodily actions and functions arc 
of far less importance than what a man 
thinks and feels, what desires he encourages 
in his mind, and allows to take root and 
grow there. 


Sir David Eccles, the British Minister 
of Education, asked in the House of 
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Commons 01 July 17th, 1961, about 
the extent to which schools took relig- 
ious instruction seriously. The Observer, 
the followirg Sunday, published an 
article by Azthur Barton, based on his 
experience in Secondary Modern schools, 
to which 75 per cent of State-educated 
children go. He firmly advocates ban- 
ning “Religicus Knowledge’ as a 
school subjezt (and also the “morning 
assembly”) in such schools. Both in- 
struction amd assembly are now such 
deplorable parodies that it would be a 
real service zo Christianity to cut them 
out of the curriculum; after the Pvi- 
mary stage at least. 

“Religion? in schools has become a 
specialist, trough not an examination, 
subject. It iz schemed to be undenomi- 
national, buz there is no “heart” in it, 
and it has <o be farmed out round a 
reluctant staff, no matter what their 
beliefs, so that even atheists and ncn- 
Christians Fave to cope with two or 
three periods a week, unless they have 
the courage to refuse. Some indeed, if 
the headmaster turn a blind eye, may 
use the time for presenting their own 
secular subjects, but for others, both 
teachers anc. Dupils, the whole proce- 
dure is mean:ngless, or even arouses 
actual hostvity. 

The violent arguments in the staff 
room, especialy between younger men 
with no veigious background, show, 
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Mr. Barton writes, in what little es- 
teem Christian instruction is held today. 
He feels it would be far wiser to cut 
it out, “and the sooner the better.” 
Parents to whom Christian beliefs mat- 
ter would teach their children at home, 
cr arrange with the clergy for instruc- 
lion. It would then have meaning. 

He offers no suggestions, however, for 
the non-religious majority who need, 
however little they recognize it, more 
than crude materialism if they are to 
fnd satisfaction in life. Some few teach- 
ers have tried the impact of the study of 
comparative religions — one such in 
London has taken his pupils to places 
cf worship of other denominations and 
religions, or has had representatives 
cf Buddhism, Hinduism, Islam, Juda- 
ism speak to them. This undoubtedly 
broadens the viewpoint and is a step 
forward. But it is still likely to remain 
an intellectual interest. “Religion,” in 
contradistinction to formal religions, 
Eas to be lit at the flame of spirit, and 
can only be communicated by those 
who have its fire in their hearts. It can- 
rot be taugnt as a “subject.” Better the 
carkness of ignorance, which may per- 
haps drive some to seek for more light, 
than a hypocritical. lip-service to dogma 
drained of reality. That, by reaction, 
leads only to doubt and cynicism, both 
of which paralyze the will to search. 


TRULY said Coleridge that “good works may exist without saving (?) 
principles, therefore cannot contain in themselves the principles of 
salvatian : but saving principles never did, never can, exist without 
good works.’’...The only saving priaciple dwells in man himself... 
the divme inward light which proceeds from the eternal unmanifesting 
ALL. Ard this light can only be made known by tts works — fasth in 1t 
having to remain ever blind in all, save in the man himself who feels 


that light within his soul. 


—H. P. BLAVATSKY 
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Point out the “Way” — however dimly, 
and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

—The Votce of the Stlence 
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THE THEOPHILANTHROPISTS 


[We reprint this editorial from THE Aryan Pats for January 1937.—-Ep.] 


Ir EVER a universal religion should prevail, it will not be by believing 
anyth-ng new, but ın getting rid of redundancies and believing as man 
believed at first. 

—TxHomas PAINE 


OFTEN some “Adorer of God and Friend of Man” arises when “times 
that try men’s souls” precipitate themselves in human history. Such 
an inspirer was Thomas Paine who helped masses of people to pass the 
test imoosed and right the prevailing wrongs.... 

The works of Thomas Paine, the Internationalist and Spiritual Re- 
former, are well known, and yet The Rights of Man, Common Sense and 
The Crisis ought to be better known in these days when liberty of 
thought and freedom of speech are being suffocated. Paine’s penetrating 
and convincing analysis of creedal Christianity, which is described as 
“an investigation of true and fabulous theology,” is also well known; 
yet The Age of Reason deserves even today a wider circulation in Chris- 
tendom, and the methods of treatment there used need to be properly 
applied also by religious reformers elsewhere. 

One aspect, however, of Paine’s constructive labours is not very 
widely recognized. While large masses readily accepted the political 
lead he gave, they were not prepared to follow him in matters of relig- 
ion. Prejudice, which Paine compared to a spider, thwarted his attempt 
in this direction. His Age of Reason, published in two parts— in Janu- 
ary 1794 and October 1795 — failed to precipitate a mental revolution, 
for which he had probably hoped, similar to the political one which 
had foliowed the publication of Common Sense in January 1776. 

If mental and moral upheavals often give birth to a real genius, 
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the presence of the latter awakens the slumbering intuitions of at least 
a few who gather round him. Suzh arose in his day, and with the co- 
operation of those kindred minds Paine founded the Society of Theo- 
philanthropists. He delivered the inaugural address, the ideas and pro- 
gramme of which did not suit the ultra-radical atheists of France on 
the one hanc, and on the other hand alienated from him the entire 
orthodox Christian world. Thus Paine met that which is ever the fate 
of the expounder of Divine Wisdom in every age and clime. 

Thomas Paine and his companions called themselves “Adorers of 
God and Friends of Man,” and looked upon the “study of natural phi- 
losophy” as “a divine study.” His “Discourse” to them opens with a 
declaration which names fanaticism and infidelity as the two principal 
enemies of Religion, and to overcome them he advocates the use of 
reason, the cultivation of right morality and the study of natural 
philosophy. 

‘What was the basis of this Society? In Paine’s words: — 


-It has been well observed at the first mstitution of this society that 
the dogmas it professes to believe are from the commencement of the 
world; that they are not novelties, but are confessedly the basis of all 
systems of rsligion, however numerous and contradictory they may be. 
All men in the outset of the religion they profess are Theophilanthropists. 
_It is imposs:ble to form any syssem of religion without building upon 

` those principles, and, therefore, they are not sectarian principles, unless 
we suppose & sect composed of all the world. 


The programme of the Society’s activities was also outlined by 
him :— 
-The socieby.1s at present in its infancy, and its means are small; but” 
. I wish to hold in view the subject I allude to, and instead of teaching 
the philosophical branches of learning as ornamental accomplishments 
only, as they have hitherto been taught, to teach them in a manner that 
shall combine theological knowledge with scientific instruction; to do 
this to the best advantage, some instruments will be necessary for the 
purpose of explanation, of which the society is not yet possessed. But 
as the views of the society extend to public good, as well as to that of 
the.individual, and as its principles can have no enemies, means may be 
devised to procure them. 
If we unite to the present instruction, a series of :ectures on the ground 
I have mentioned, we shall, in the first place, rencer theology the most | 
delightful and entertaining of all studies. In the next place we shall give 
scientific instruction to those who could not otherwise obtain it. The 
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mechanic of every profession will there be taught the mathematical princi- 
ples necessary to render him a proficient in his art. The cultivator will 
there see developed the principles of vegetation: while, at the same time, 
they will be led to see the hand of God in all these things. 


The Religion of Deism for which the Theophilanthropists laboured 
looked upon God as “a first cause,” “to be discovered by the exercise 
of reason.” 

What was Paine’s conception of Deity? 


Incomprehensible and difficult as ıt is for a man to conceive what a 
first cause is, he arrives at the belief of it, from the tenfold greater diff- 
culty of disbelieving it. It is difficult beyond description to conceive that 
space can have no end; but it is more difficult to conceive an end. It is 
difficult beyond the power of man to conceive an eternal duration of 
what we call time; but it 1s more impossible to conceive a time when 
there shall be no time. ; 


Not only does Paine use the symbols of Space and Duration but 
also that of Motion. He says to his companions that “the universe is 
composed of matter, and as a system, is sustained by motion. Motion 
is not a property of matter, and without this motion, the solar system 
could not exist.” 

Thomas Paine was a mystic, and he was a politician because he was 
a philosopher. We give below a few short extracts which show the Gon 
of his own Religion:— 


I do not believe in the creed professed by the Jewish church, by the 
Roman church, by the Greek church, by the Turkish church, by the Prot- 
estant church, nor by any church that I know of. My own mind is my 
own church. 


I had no disposition for what is called politics. It presented to my 
mind no other idea than is contained in the word Jockeyship. When, 
therefore, I turned my thoughts towards matters of government, I had to 
form a system for myself, that accorded with the moral and philosophic 
principles ın which I had been educated. 


It is from the study of the true theology that all our knowledge of 
science is derived, and it is from that knowledge that all the arts have 
originated. 


All the principles of science are of divine origin. It was not man that 
invented the principles on which astronomy and every branch of mathe- 
matics are founded and studied. It was not man that gave properties of 
the circle and triangle. Those principles are eternal and immutable. We 
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see in them the unchangeable nature of the Divinity. We see in them 
immortality, an immortality existmg after the material figures that ex- 
press those properties are dissolved m dust. 


It is only in the creation that all our ideas and conceptions of a word 
- of God can unite. The creation speaketh an universal langtiage, indepen- 
dently of human speech or human language, multiplied and various as 
they be. It ie an ever-existing original, which every man can read. It can- 
not be forged; ıb cannot be counterfeited; it cannot be lost; it cannot be 
altered; it cannot be suppressed It does not depend upon the will of man 
whether it shall be published or not; it publishes itself from one end of the 
earth to the other. It preaches to all netions and to all worlds; and this 
word of God reveals to man all that is necessary for man to know of 
God. 


The structure of the univers2...is an ever-existing exhibition of 
every principle upon which every part of mathematical science is founded. 
The offspring of this science is mechanics; for mechanics is no other than 
the principles of science applied practically. The man who proportions 
the several parts of a mill, uses the same scientific principles, as if he had 
the power of constructing an universe: but as he cannot give to matter 
that invisible agency, by which all the component parts of the immense 
machine of the universe heve influence upon each other, and act in 
motional unison together, without any apparent contact, and to which man 
has given the name of attraction, gravitation and repulsion, he supplies 
the place of that agency by the humble imitation of teeth and cogs. All 
the parts of man’s microcosm must visibly touch; but could he gain a 
knowledge of that agency, so as to be able to apply it in practice, we 
might then say that another canonical book of the Word of God had been 
discovered. 


Any person, who has made observations on the state and progress of 
the human mind, by observing his own, cannot but have observed, that 
there are two distinct classes of what are called Thoughts: those that we 
produce in ourselves by reflection and the act of thinking, and those that 
bolt into the mind of their own accord. I have always made it a rule to 
treat those voluntary visitors with civility, taking care to examine, as well 
as I was able, if they were worth entertaining; and it is from them I have 
acquired almost all the knowledge that I have. As to the learning that 
any person gains from school education, it serves only like a small capital, 
to put him in the way of beginning learning for himself afterwards. Every 
person of learning is finally his own teacher, the reason of which is, that 
principles, being of a distinct quality to circumstances, cannot be im- 
pressed upon the memory; their place of mental residence is the under- 
standing, and they are never so lasting es when they begin by conception, 
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Seekers and students of the Universal Wisdom, which Paine calls 
“real theology” and the principles and doctrines of which are of “divine 
origin” have laboured from age to age— sometimes in secrecy and 
silence like the persecuted Rosicrucians of the fifteenth century; some- 
times publicly as did the Theosophists taught by Ammonius Saccas in 
the third century or by H. P. Blavatsky in the nineteenth; sometimes 
the work is forwarded by agents who are unconscious of their blessed 
mission, while others, like the famous Comte de St. Germain, work with 
full vision and understanding. But behind all such individuals or organ- 
` isms are the true Theophilanthropists, Adorers of Immortal Spirit and 
Friends of mortal men. Of Them and Their companions and appren- 
tices, of whom he himself seems to have been one, Walt Whitman 
wrote :— 


That we all labour together transmitting the same charge and succession, 

We few equals indifferent of lands, indifferent of times, 

We, exclosers of all contments, all castes, allowers of all theologies, 

Compessionaters, perceivers, rapport of men, 

We walk silent among disputes and assertions, but reject not the disputers 
nor anything that is asserted, 

We hear the bawling and din, we are reach’d at by divisions, jealousies, 
resriminations on every side, 

They close peremptorily upon us to surround us, my comrade, 

Yet we walk unheld, free the whole earth over, journeying up and down 
till we make our ineffaceable mark upon time and the diverse eras, 

Till we saturate time and eras, that the men and women of races, ages 
to come, may prove brethren and lovers as we are. 


Man’s HAPPINESS consists in his being able to preserve his own essence. 
——SPINOZA 


MIST 


[Mr. Mikhail Naimy is well known to our readers for his mystical and 
suggestive szories. This essay contame some profound reflections.—Ep. | 


Rare, indeed, are the persons who are really fond of mist. The greatest 
bulk of people detest it and speak evil things of it. If they tolerate it at 
all, it is as reluctantly as they tolerate such natural phenomena as 
cyclones and earthquakes; or such pests as flies and mosquitoes and 
those noxious busybodies who are ever trying to reform the world before 
reforming themselves. 

As to those who navigate the air and the high seas, and those who 
drive trains and carriages on land, mist to them is anathema, a dreadful 
enemy whom they are called upon to Eght with all the weapons at their 
disposal and all the tricks of which their ingenuity is capable. Unable 
to blot it ous from the face of the earth, they have been, from times 
immemorial, seeking ways and means “to contain” it and to reduce its 
mischief to a minimum. So far they have won some secondary bouts in 
their fight with it. But the decisive battle is yet to be fought. Who 
knows? Perhaps they shall come out victorious in the end. 

I think I can— or imagine I can — understand the reasons for 
people’s impatience with mist. Although but a phenomenon of Nature, 
it does not seem to us worthy of Nature’s fine taste and surpassing 
artistry, let alone her motherly love. Who can deny that Nature is a 
magician and the acme of good taste and affection when, out of the 
vapours in air, she moulds a clcud and sets it asail in the boundless 
blue, changing all the while its shapes, its colours and its course? It is 
as if that cloud were a rare painting which Nature delighted in exhibit- 
ing to all of ker children who had eyes to see; or as if it were a reservoir 
of a life-giving elixir which she set on high as a promise of relief to all 
the parched lands and souls beneath. “Do not despair,” she seems to 
say to them, “for in my seas is water enough for all the thirsty of the 
earth.” 

But when that same Nature takes out of the same air similar vapours 
and makes of them a queer, milky paste; then commands the wind 
to take that paste and smudge with it the beauteous countenance of the 
earth — streams, lakes, seas, wcods, plains, canyons, mountains and 
all; when Neture does that, she readily invites our doubt of her taste, 
her art and her affection. No longer is she to us the super-artist, but 
rather the super-smudger. Nor is she that tender mother worthy of 
adoration; rather is she a surly stepmother whose breath and presence 
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chill the blood in us. Particularly is she tasteless, tactless and ill-hu- 
moured when she chooses to deploy her mist during the day, thus turn- 
ing it into a night whose face is deathly ashen, whose breath is foul 
and sticky, whose pulse is slow and uneven, whose eyes are tired and 
heavily bandaged. 

Most curious, indeed, is that night that mist imposes on us some- 
times in broad daylight. Dressed in a damp, fluffy gown of pearly hues, 
it sprawls about with no apparent effort, and with surprising speed, 
spreading darkness wherever it may chance to pass. Like an accomplished 
magician, it effaces with one stroke of its wand all things visible on 
earth and in the sky until the earth is no longer the earth and the sky 
no longer the sky. All seems to have passed through an invisible forge 
and to have evaporated into mist. All forms and colours of creation 
have been swallowed up by the fluid, indefinite form and colour of the 
mist. 

. Yet much as we malign and detest mist, we must admit that it is 
not without its peculiar charms and distinctive inspiration. I, for one, 
will avow that rarely have I seen a sight more impressive and gripping 
than that of clean-swept skies, dreaming mountains, smiling meadows 
and a sea cloaked in light and breathing peacefully and contentedly in 
the sun, its breath slowly and imperceptibly coagulating into something 
resembling clouds which suddenly dash towards the land like a well- 
drilled, well-disciplined army when ordered to go into attack. Quickly 
the serried ranks of that army rush forward and spread out fan-lke, 
reducing all obstacles in their way. Nor woods, nor rivers, nor gorges 
and lofty peaks are able to check its victorious march. In a few minutes 
mist emerges as the sole and unquestioned master of the field. Of all 
visible things it is the only thing visible. Of all realities it is the sole 
reality. Everything has vanished excepting it. 

Perhaps the most surprising thing about mist, that craftiest of 
warriors is that it goes into battle entirely weaponless, yet wins against 
all weapons; and being the softest of all fighters it proves the hardest 
in the fight; and being stone-blind it carries the day by simply submit- 
ting blirdly to the great Will that leads it on. 

Once, while on the top of a mountain covered with spruce, fir and 
pine, I was overtaken by mist. Like one in a trance I watched its van- 
guards rushing at me from all directions. When striking a tree, they 
would momentarily halt and scatter, only to gather themselves in an 
instant later and to swallow up that tree, branches, trunk and all, then 
to move forward in their irresistible march. Presently all the trees, onc 
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clump after another, were hid from my sight, and I found me standing 
all alone as if the sole survivor o? my race. Were it not for a few feet of 
the earth I was still able to discern in front of me, and for the air I was 
still breathing, I should have thought me detached from everything in 
earth and skv. ° 

It is at once a strange and an awesome sensation, that of feeling 
oneself cut off entirely from the world of visible things with nothing 
to remind one of it save certain images previously captured and pre- 
served in some dark recesses of cne’s brain. The skies with the myriad 
celestial bodies gracing them are nothing but a memory. So is the earth 
with all the fascinating things dotting its glorious surface. All is drowned 
in a whitish, formless, shoreless sea. You alone have not been sucked up 
by that awful sea. You alone have not changed in the midst of that 
breath-taking change. The rest of creation, whose presence stirred up 
in you so many wonderful, though often conflicting, thoughts and emo- 
tions, has vanished into nothing as if it never were anything but a 
dream, a phantom, a sweet hallucination. Is it possible that you, the 
puny biped standing still erect in the face of that mist which has 
swallowed everything, are mightier than mist? Are you perchance the 
only reality out of which grows every other reality in the world? 

Quite unconsciously on your part your imagination drifts so readily 
with the mist until you begin to feel yourself as one with it. You, too, 
are made up of innumerable fine particles sprayed over-all things and 
into all things. You, too, are a boundless expanse with neither bars 
nor boundaries; neither a beginning tor an end. In that expanse there 
is no birth or death; no effort and no struggle; no joy or sorrow; no 
fear of punishment and no hope of reward. You are a shoreless ocean 
unlashed by storm and stress, and free of driftwood and foam. 

Yet no matter how far you may be carried by your imagination, 
you know in your deepest depths that mist is mist, and must sooner or 
later lift and be dissipated. You know that Nature, the greatest magician 
and the motker of all magicians, has provided an amulet for every kind 
of her tricks of magic. By a sleight cof hand she spreads the immense 
sheet of mist over the earth; end by a similar sleight of hand she 
gathers up that sheet a while later, crumples it, tears it into shreds and 
scatters it to the four winds of heaven. 

And lo! The mist has vanished as if it had never been. The earth 
is still the earth, and the blue vault overhead is still blue and still over- 
head. The creatures filling the earth and sky are still the same in their 
habitat, and the ties that bound you to them are still unbroken. You 
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are you— that very strange, incomprehensible wanderer ever adrift 
on the face of the earth without realizing in the least the great similar- 
ity between himself and the earth, and between its mist and his mist. 

Mist in the earth is the dampness disengaged by the heat of the 
sun from seas ahd marshy places, and spread by the wind over all visible 
things rendering them invisible. In Man it is a similar dampness dis- 
engaged by the heat of Life from the marshy corners of the soul and 
made to shroud all the high lights of the soul. 

Thus sorrow is mist effused by the swamps of fear, uncertainty, un- 
belief, aud made to enfold the soul so completely as to blind it to all the 
serenity. the certainty and the faith with which Life abounds. 

Mist also is that exuberant joy which is drunk with the wine of 
lowly animal passions, which wine is usually extracted from putrid car- 
casses in the human heart. 

Likewise is anger a mist raised by ignorance from the bogs of the 
misguided ego which insists on being obeyed by all, yet itself remaining 
most disobedient. 

Mist is doubt. Mist is despondence. Mist is the grin of the victor 
and the growl of the vanquished. Mist is this intellectual, moral, polit- 
ical, economical and spiritual anarchy which saturates today the atmos- 
phere of the whole earth. 

What people need at present more than at any time in the past is 
a mighty, ringing voice to remind them that mist is mist. What they 
actually have is this noisy chorus of panic-stricken owls and ravens who 
are constantly stirring up in their souls the stinking swamps of distrust, 
hatred, vindictiveness and greed in an attempt to bludgeon them into 
believing that the mist effused by these swamps is not only real, but 
the sole reality; and that all else is but a delusion. 

The ears of the present-day world are dreadfully a-buzz with the 
clamour of war-lords, politicians, lawmakers, men of business and 
finance, and reformers of all sorts. What these ears long for is the voice - 
that shall sing for them the valour of Man in his war against the best in 
him, not against his brother-man; and his greatness as a world wherein 
all worlds converge, and not as a “great patriot,” or a prominent citizen 
of this or that parcel of. this globe so insignificant among the myriad 
globes swinging in the space; and the majesty of Man as the true image 
and likeness of the Power from whom he issued forth, rather than man 
the butcher, the trickster and the moneymaker. 

The eyes of the world of today, weary of that world’s mist and 
blinded thereby, are devoutly praying for the hand that shall brush 
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away the mist and enable them to see the unutterable beauty and gran- 
deur of Man — that beauty and that grandeur which, if hid from the 
myopic, have never been and shall never be just mist. 
Perhaps the day in which we shall hear that voice and behold that 
hand is not far in the distance. i 
l MIKHAL NAammyY 


THE HYPOTHESIS OF REINCARNATION 


THE IDEA OF REINCARNATION, which is a cardinal belief in Eastern 
religions, 18 generally fought shy of by people of Christian persuasion. 
The enormous accumulation of material in Western schools of Psychical 
Research and the increased study of Para-psychology have made it neces- 
sary for open-minded thinkers of the West to consider the hypothesis of 
reincarnation seriously. Mr. Ian Stevenson of the University of Virginia 
brings a dispassionate, objective, scientific temper to the study of this 
question. In The Evidence for Survival from Claimed Memories of Former 
Incarnations, he analyzes the data compiled from various sources, consist- 
ing of twenty-eight interestang cases of claimed memories of previous 
births, anc examines several hypocheses put forward in an attempted ex- 
planation of the facts He successively considers fraud, misreporting, un- 
conscious hoax, racial memory, extra-sensory perception of apparent 
-recollection,~ retrocognition, preccgnition, communication from -disem- 
bodied spirits, possession, telepatky, cleirvoyance and finally reincarna- 
tion. After dismissing all the alternatives, he considers reincarnation as 
the most plausible hypothesis for understanding the cases, While admit- 
ting that the data does not amount to proof of this hypothesis, he sees 
sufficient basis to justify more extensive and sympathetic study of the 
hypothesis of reincarnation than it has recerved from Western writers. 
D. GURUMURTI 


THE SPIRITUAL HUMANISM OF 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


[Dr. P. Nagaraja Rao is an old friend, well known to our readers for 

his pnilosophical contributions. In this essay he contributes to the cente- 

nary appraisal of Tagore with his thoughtful outline of the poet's 

basic philosophy, a “spiritual humanism” inspired by the Upanishads 

and sustained by Tagore’s own capacity for a deep-seeing love-—Eb.] 
RABINDRANATH TacorE combined in himself three distinct rôles: those 
of a poet, a philosopher and a patriot. He exercised one of the greatest 
influences on contemporary Indian culture and Hinduism, second only 
to that or Mahatma Gandhi. By virtue of sheer genius, spiritual insight, 
imaginative sympathy and moral earnestness he held the loyalty and 
affection of men in the East and in the West. His influence on poets in 
the Indian languages is both widespread and profound. He has left for 
us not cnly a rich intellectual heritage but a great educational institu- 
tion he built up: his Santiniketan, abode of peace. 

The anormous range of his work extends to more than one thousand 
pocms, two thousand songs, a large number of short stories, novels. 
dramas and essays on religion, education, polities and literature. His 
poems are really understood only by those who know Bengali; they 
suffer much in English translation. Still one cannot miss their extra- 
ordinary qualities. The poet’s character, philosophy and religion are best 

brought out in his poems, especially the Gitanjali, the lectures in 
Sadhana, Personality and Creative Unity, and his Hibbert Lectures. 
The Region of Man. 

Tagore is essentially a poet in search of Truth, an earnest and an 
intrepid seeker. He seeks truth not up the logical staircase, nor in the 
veiled precincts of the theologians; he is a free spirit, ill at ease in the 
conventional modes of religion and social institutions. He did not up- 
root himself from India’s past, but only seized upon the best in the 
past and freely borrowed the good from Western civilization and science. 
All thrcugh his life he-had a deep humanity surging in him which was 
responsible for his passionate sense of justice, which never failed to the 
hour of his death. He loathed the aggressive nationalist ideologies and 
imperialisms that expressed their land-hunger in domination of other 
countries. In the words of Pandit Nehru, ) 


more than any other Indian Tagore has helped to bring into harmony 
the ideas of the East and the West and broadened the basis of Indian 
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Nationalism. He has been India’s Internationalist par excellence, believ- 
ing and worsing for international co-operation, taking India’s message to 
other countries and bringing their message to his people. 


He had a “reverence for life” and loved human existence and gloried 
in its rich experiences. To him life wes instinct with beauty and must 
be lived with grace. He never severed the unity of life and nature, God 
and man, art and life, theory and practice; for his sense of unity sprang 
directly from his vision of Reality. 

In his philosophical thought and religion he was stoutly opposed 
to impersona: Absolutism. He was cradled in the songs and the faith of 
the Vaishnavas of Bengal, who looked upon the Lord as a supreme 
persunality. Tagore’s theism is warm and full of life and poetic imagery. 
He establishes an intimate, personal, almost anthropomorphic, relation 
with God. He plays hide-and-seek with the Lord. He teases the Lord, 
“Had not there been ‘I; Lord of the three worlds, your love would have 
been empty.” He looks upon his soul as the bride of the Lord, waiting 
to receive him, every hour. He pours forth poems in a strain of anguish 
at separation from the Lord. He holds that Man needs God to complete 
himself. Tagore lays equal stress on the humanity of God and on the 
divinity of man. God enjoys his play with the finite. Tagore writes, 
“My poet, is it Thy delight to see Thy creation through my eyes and 
stand at the >vortals of my ears silently to listen to Thine own eternal 
harmony?” 

= Tagore did not look upon human life as a snare or a nightmare. He 
saw life as tke manifestation or as the glory of the Lord. He did not 
believe in mcya-vada. His theory is rather a lila-vada. He never dis- 
trusted the glory of full hfe. He found it no cause for complaint that we 
human beings are clothed in warm flesh and are open to exciting 
passions and vile temptations. He believed that life is a great gift of 
Nature. Beautiful living could be the gift of our wisdom. He had a 
loving belief that the right type of human relations are the springs of 
spiritual life. “We need not pluck out our eyes to see well.” 

Tagore never approved of that philosophy which counsels us to go 
to mountain tops and monasteries. He never severed life and spirit. The 
Spirit, according to Tagore, has given itself existence on earth in the 
lives of men. “Samsara is a succession of spiritual opportunities.” He 
was up against all forms of conventional superstitions and vulgar and 
brutal rituals. He was brought up by his father on the great scriptures 
of India, t.e., the Upanishads. The Upanishads constitute his great in- 
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spiration. He writes: — 

To me the verses of the Upanishads and the teaching of Buddha have 
ever been things of the spirit and therefore endowed with boundless vital 
growth, and I have used them both in my life and in my preaching as 
being instinct with individual meaning for me. 


Tagore takes his stand on the Upanishads. He interprets their 
doctrines afresh in terms of the psychological idiom of the age. At his 
hands, the doctrines are expounded with vision and moral earnestness. 
They acquire a natural depth and vastness of importance that is due to 
poetic. creative rethinking. 

Tagore never was in favour of a formal renunciation. He believed 
in an active moral life as envisaged in the Gita and the Upanishads. He 
never looked upon the world as an illusory abode where we should not 
build our permarient habitation. He never sought to escape from life, 
nor did he think the injustice, squalor and wickedness of the world an 
organic part of the world. He never asked us to suffer gladly the ills of 
life, with the consolation that they are only the “light afflictions that 
mark the temporal lot of man.” Tagore never extolled the tense purity 
that shrinks from stepping into life. He insisted, like Schweitzer, on a 
“reverence for life.” He never envisaged any religious ideal that robbed 
life of all its ethical significance and weakened its moral fibre. 

Tagore prays for an active, long, moral life. In his lectures and 
sermons he often criticizes the view “that action weakens contempla- 
tion, Art leads to wickedness, politics to corruption and evil.” He is first 
and foremost a karmayogin. His conception of ultimate reality is that 
of the living Spirit called by him Jtvana-Devata. The Spirit is infinite 
and eternal. It is full of rasa, 1.2., joy. The Spirit expands itself into 
the world of nature and plenty to play with the finite. Creation is not 
a veil hiding the resplendent face of Reality. It is its joyful manifests- 
tion. Creation is the sport of the Lord. It is the love-drama of the finite 
and the infinite. Things are distinct only in their appearance, but in 
their essence they are one. The surrender of the finite to the infinite is 
the goal of life. The Jtvana-Devata has two aspects. In his immanent 
aspect (antaryamin) he is in all things. To love all is to love him. This 
- ig the religion of man. The transcendent aspect is the Lord. Absolute 
self-surrender to the Lord is the way to make ourselves perfect and 
regenerate beings. Tagore’s prayer is full of the sense of surrender. He 
asks of the Lord:— 


Give me the strength to surrender my strength to Thy will with 
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Love... only let me make my life simple and straight, like a flute of reed 
for Thee to fill with musie.... 

I am certain that priceless wealth is in Thee, and Thou art my best 
friend, but I have not the heart to sweep away the tinsel that fills my 
room. The shroud that covers me is a shroud of dust and déath; I hate it, 
yet hug ıt in love. My debts are large, my failure is great, my shame 
secret and heavy; yet when I come to ask for my good, I quake in fear 
lest my prayer be granted. 


The problem of devoticn is, How does, how can one become a flute 
in Krishna’s hand? To become the flute means to become hollow. If 
the flute is stuffed with passions, desires, lust, etc., the music will not 
flow from it. One must empty onsself of one’s ego before one becomes a 
perfect instrument in the hands of God. There must be self-emptying 
before there is divine filling. 

Tagore in his Sadhana raises the question, “Why Love?” and 
answers, “When I say I love, then there is no room for the why.” It is 
the final answer itself. The extinction of selfishness is love. Love gives 
the deathblow to the pretentious inflation of the ego. Further, love is ^ 
the expression of freedom. It has not the element of compulsion in it: 
Love is positive freedom. Its enemies are compulsion and licence. 

Tagore’s doctrine of devotion borders on the language of love. He 
sings of the soul as the bride oz the Lord. Tagore’s mysticism is the 
Vaishnava and the Saiva type of bridal mysticism. The human soul is 
the spouse of the Lord. The end of human life is God-realization. “In 
the running stream sounds the joyful assurance, ‘I shall become the 
sea. ” It is our separatist feeling (bheda-bhdva) that is responsible for 
our sorrow. It is again the separatist feeling that is responsible for the 
acquisitive instinet:— 

All our belongings assume weight by the ceaseless gravitation of our 


selfish desires. They seem to belong to our very nature, to stick to us as 
second skin, and we bleed when we detach them. 


Tagore pleads for a feeling of kinship with Nature. He held the view 
that self-realization is the enlargemer.t of one’s consciousness by grow- 
ing with and growing into one’s surroundings. Man appears a problem 
only when he is exhibited in the glare of a fiercely artificial light. He 
must be viewed in the context of Nature. There is a fundamental unity 
of all existence. It is the living experience of the sages and it is the 
message of the forests. The fundamental unity of-existence is not a 
vague idle poetic fancy. It is the poet’s artistic experience proved on his 
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pulse. The Upanishads speak of it in glowing terms, the Gita declares 
it aloud, the Buddha and the mystics affirm it. Tagore understood and 
lived the experience. To understand the Upanishads one needs some- 
thing more than scholarship and the familiar knowledge of the critical 
categories of philosophy; one needs a singular freedom from prejudice 
and partisanship, a flicker of wisdom and insight, a capacity to look 
beneath appearances. Mere industry and discipline are not enough. 
Tagore had all the qualities required to live the spirit of the Upanishads. 
He says about his religion: — 


My religion 1s essentially a poet’s religion. Its touch comes to me 
through the same unseen and trackless channels as does the inspiration 
of my music and poetry.... All that I feel about it is from vision and net 
knowledge. 


Tagore did not take his religion passively from the accident of his 
birth. Religion was for him a matter of individual growth from within. 
He was opposed to pharisaism and the dogmatic cults of organized 
religions. 

Tagore had the good fortune to be brought up in a family and by 
parents who were liberal in their views and had an universal outlook. 
Nature was liberal to Tagore in her gifts and fortune in her favours. 
An atmosphere is more than a creed. Tagore severely criticized the 
shallow and the cruel orthodoxies surrounding him. On the doors of the 
Tagore home is inscribed the essence of his creed:— 


Here no life will be taken, no flesh or idol brought in, no irreverent 
word spoken against any worship or derty, and no indulgence in unclean 
mirth. P 


In Tagore’s philosophy the concept of the perfectly developed man 
is this:— 
For us the highest purpose of this world is not merely living in it, 
knowing it, and making use of it, but realizing our own selves in it through 


the expansion of sympathy; not alienating ourselves from it and dominat- 
ing it, but comprehending and uniting it with ourselves in perfect union. 


Tagore insisted on our realizing and seeing the infinite in the finite. 
Nature and human life to him was divine. He hated the mechanical and 
the utilitarian concepts that dominate the atomic age:— 


Man should realize that this world is not a storehouse of mechanical 
power, but a habitation of man’s soul, with its eternal music and beauty 
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and its lighs of divine presence . . Nature and God are not two entities 
To divide them is just like dividing the bud and blossom into two 
separate categories and putting their grace to the credit of two antithet- 
ical principles. 


Tagore loved the Indian scheme of ashrama life, the life lived in 
kinship with Nature. He descrited the message of the Upanishads as 
the message of the forests. He observed: “The forests in India are the 
living cathedrals and the sanctuary cf the sages.” He loved Kalidasa 
and was influenced greatly by him. He described himself as “a belated 
Kalidasa.” 

Tagore had a high regard for the liberty and freedom of the individ- 
ual. He never allowed his sense of freedom to be compromised. Tagore’s 
philosophy is a type of concrete icealism. He realizes the value of human 
personality to such an extent that he does not favour the view of a com- 
plete absorption of the finite in the Absolute Tagore upholds the 
destiny and the value of human versonality to the endless end. Tagore 
is the prophet of humanity. The ruling ideas in Tagore are the sanctity 
of human life and the necessity of an active moral life. He never en- 
visaged a staze in which we can aave “freedom from action”; we have 
only “freedom in action. ...” True renunciation is active disinterested 
love of man. For the man of detachment, his house is the hermitage 
(nturttardgasya grham lapovanam). Tagore looked upon human life as 
the great gift of the Lord. To despise it is to be irreligious: “I have 
had my invitation to this world’s festival. and thus my life has been 
blessed.” 

P. NAGARAJA Rao 


O strong soul, by what shore 
Tarricst thou now? For that force, 
Surely, has not keen left vain! 
Somewhere, surely, afar, 

In the sounding -abour-house vast 

Of being, is practiscc that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm! 


— MATTHEW ARNOLD 


“NOT A SPARROW FALLS....” 


[Miss Odette Tchernine has contributed to Tae Aryan Paru many 
poems full of philosophic and gentle feeling, and a small book of her 
selected poems was published by the Guild Press in 1956 Her sympathy 
for tae animal world is based on a sense of kinship in spiritual nature, 
and in this she opens up an interesting line of thought. The passages 
culled from the writings of Mme. H P. Blavatsky which are subjoined 
present the teachings of the ancient Wisdom-Religion on the subject, and 
will ofer much to perceptive minds—Ep.] 


FRIENDS AND I were sitting in Hampton Court, and beams of the early 
setting sun caught a twinkle of mobile scarlet, black and white, on a 
seat across the wice footpath that was lined with trees shaped in evi- 
dence of the topiary’s art. 

“It’s a parakeet — no, a budgerigar,” said one friend. 

“Not a budgie; wrong colours,” remarked another. 

Unable to resist my interest, I walked across to the seated person 
holding the lively flash of colour. She was an ageless looking, slim 
woman with a calm distance in her eyes. Then I saw: her pet was a 
marmoset monkey, a furry miniature with perfect, intelligent features 
that reflected enquiry, little agile hands, and ears edged with exquisite 
haloes of soft white fur. The scarlet touch? That was a vermilion knitted 
coat round the little thing’s middle. A long prehensile tail, and quick- 
moving head appeared at either end. 

The marmoset was called Sally, and her owner told me in reply to 
my questions that she had possessed her since she was a morsel a few 
weeks cld brought over from Brazil. Sally’s eyes glittered like golden 
diamonds. She shook hands quite civilly with me, and gave my fingers 
a sharp but harmless kiss. Her owner told me she enjoyed life, and 
accompanied her cut of doors, but liked indoor exercise too. For that 
purpose little swings had been arranged for her. 

A passer-by approached the seat where Sally held court and wanted 
to photograph her. Her owner refused with grave dignity: Sally was 
not to be made a public curiosity. She disappeared in the cushion-lined 
little wicker basket in which apparently she travelled everywhere with 
her mistress. 

That incident of a small animal’s awareness of human contact, and 
her owner’s reticence before a camera, reminded me of two sets of cir- 
cumstances. 

The first is the comparatively recent incident when a pet wolf 
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escaped from its owner’s back garden, and in the hue and ery that 
followed was killed accidentally when captured, a misfortune for which 
neither police nor other officials could be blamed in view of their haz- 
ardous task. It is irrelevant here, zhough worth a passing thought, to dis- 
cuss whether there should not be legislation to preveht people from 
keeping allegedly dangerous wild animals without adequate safeguards. 
What interested me was a passer-by’s statement that she had met the 
wolf and thought it was a dog, and that it had just sat and looked at 
her before loping away; also the remark by the wolf’s owner, probably 
not quite unprejudiced, that Devi_-Face (its name) was a gentle creature 
who allowed her daughter to plav with it. One does not feel at ease at 
the thought of savage animals in a back garden, but that wolf must 
have acquired some point of common understanding, an awareness of its 
human owners. 

The second set of circumstances related to an incident several years 
ago, also connected with wolves. But first I would like to postulate a 
theory. 

Some theologians claim with absolute certainty that animals have 
no souls. Yet the Gospels tell us that not a sparrow falls but heaven 
knows of it. If the sparrow, or any other lesser creature than man, were 
nothing more than a transiently animated chemical assembly of flesh. 
bone, feather or fur, ground back into substance of earth without revival, 
would there be record of heavenly knowledge of one sparrow’s fall? 

The lesser creatures have an eternal life and awareness of their own, 
apart from their temporal habitation. It cecurs on different wavelengths 
from ours, and at different levels. It may be a ““grcup” spirit that revives 
to bodily life again and again in each oird or beest generation handing 
down pre-knowledge patterns or experience forming behaviour. Some- 
where along the wavelengths there is an occasional meeting-point with 
humans. Such humans are the people who can establish contact with 
animals and birds. 

Here is where we return to the theme of wolves. Several years ago 
in the course of observation and record, I witnessed the power one man 
had over completely unapproacheble untamed wolves. By previous ar- 
rangement I was admitted to the London Zoological Gardens one morn- 
ing before they were open to the public, as that was where I was to meet 
“The Wolf Man.” Some of the young wolves were kept in an outdoor 
enclosure. Before Mr. S— had arrived for our meeting, I stood outside 
the enclosure and spoke to the animals softly as one would to strange 
dogs to gain their confidence. They looked exactly like gangling Alsatians 
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that were not quite adult. 

But the behaviour was different. At first they took no notice of me. 
Then something clicked. They prowled backwards and forwards, and 
finally three of them stopped, sat down on their haunches, and surveyed 
me strangely out of untrustworthy yellow eyes. 

Then Mr. 8S — appeared, and the attitude of the whole pack changed 
to one cf ecstatic welcome. He entered the enclosure, and their excite- 
ment and joy rose to fever pitch as he whispered to them, played with 
them, and they took turns to being tossed up in the air, one of them 
eventually lolling over his shoulder like a pet dog. 

Mr. S— possessed a very weird power over his “friends,” as he 
called the wolves of the Zoo and Whipsnade, and a few minutes later 
he demonstrated it again by going into the cage of two of the Zoo's 
fiercest wolves, Orloff and Lassie. They too greeted him as if he were 
a vulpine god. 

A while back Lassie had had cubs, and no keeper at such times 
attempts to enter a cage. Mr. S — did, and Lassie brought her cubs out 
for him to fondle. 

Now I was privileged to witness another demonstration in which 
Mr. S—showed the love and intelligence of his “friends,” Lassie in 
particular this time. He emerged from the cage, and came round to the 
front railings outside of which I stood, visible to the wolves. One of the 
keepers was there, and in full view of the animals Mr. S— took his 
hand and shook it friendlywise. Neither beast took any notice. 

“Watch!” said the Wolf Man, and he took my hand in the same 
kindly gesture. The male wolf paid no attention, but went on gnawing 
a bone in a corner of the cage, but Lassie flung herself against the bars, 
teeth bared, snarling savagely at me. I would have fared badly had 
railings not separated us. 

“Now watch again!” Mr. S— enjoined, smiling slightly, and re- 
entered the cage, fearless. 

Lassie’s psychological transformation was complete. Bristles 
smoothed down and whining with joy she crawled at his feet, fawning 
in adoration and delight that he was there again and not touching that 
alien fernale outsider — me. 

The mysterious influence this man had over his savage pets was an 
uncanny phenomenon. However repelled one may feel by them because 
wolves are of sinister connotation, there was a certain understanding in 
them. They had caught rays of communication from him, and had re- 
sponded to his love and complete lack of fear. There must therefore be 
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a spirit, probably at a low and craven level, even among the predatory 
beasts. 

I have semi-tame birds that visit my large balcony. One or two 
experiences might be considered unusual. Some time ago among hordes 
of sparrows was a rather frail hen sparrow with one white wing feather. 
Whitey, as I called her, kept apart from the others most of the time, 
coming to feed fastidiously on her own and she had a keener awareness 
than her fellows. One day as I was making appropriate small sounds of 
communication to her, she came up to my hand and settled near it with 
extraordinary enquiry and intelligence in her eyes. She seemed to ask 
for something, and was not afraid. Her confidence did not extend to 
allowing me to pick her up, for when I attempted that she hopped away, 
and did not appear to be weak and ailing as she had done a second 
before. I had thought she was injured and needed help as she huddled 
there. But she had only been putting on an “ect.” Later she would return 
to feed, but the moment of direct sympathy did not recur, though she 
knew me better than the other sparrows did. I never saw Whitey again. 
Some intuition told me she musi have died, just another sparrow to 
fall. There was an odd sequel a few months later, when her exact replica 
even to the white feather in the same place on her left wing, visited my 
balcony, and fed tamely and with intimate knowledge in her bright 
dark eyes. | 

I had had a queer dream before this happened in which a delicate 
and transparent Whitey was looking down on her own lifeless body, 
and I had smiled over the dream, realizing what an important part my 
half-wild pets played in my life. Now I wondered if when she came to 
my hand those months ago she was trying to convey the news of an 
offspring, the young sleek sparrow with che white feather that was taking 
her place. 

There is more to it than a mechanical and automatic repetition 
of pattern in animal or bird behaviour when they react so intelligently, 
and with such knowledge and memory. Human conceit is apparent in 
the assumption that man’s spirit alone is immortal, and in dismissing 
the conduct of lesser creatures as archetypal rhythmic duplications 
without conscious motive or reason. 

At the moment of writing this, a soft muted bird note sounds on 
the balcony, the low whistling song, the regular quiet melody which a 
hen blackbird has performed daily to signal her presence and her desire 
for conversation as well as for breakfast. Some weeks ago, she and her 
yellow-beaked partner disappeared and did not come again, I missed 
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her song, whistle, and balcony rail dance in particular, for the male 
blackbird only appeared intermittently as if to see if his mate’s break- 
fast “club” was a suitable haunt! And now they are here again, probably 
busy with courtship, but remembering the balcony and the odd, larger 
creature who talks to them, and gives them food. The male bird has at 
last condescended to feed too! 

The awareness and memory of animals and birds are intelligently 
motivated, and not merely explained by scientific terms — a mysterious 
eternal spirit shines in their bright eyes. 

Not a sparrow falls.... 

ODETTE TCHERNINE 


ANIMALS AS LIVING SOULS 
(Extracted from the Writings of Mme. H. P. Blavatsky ) 


. even the brute creation was not excluded by the encient Hebrews 
from a participation in the worship of their deity, and...it was placed 
upon many occasions on a par with man himself. The whole question 
rests upon the misconception that “soul,” nephesh, is entirely distinct 
from “spirit” — ruach. And yet it is clearly stated that “God breathed 
into the nostrils (of man) the breath of life and man became a living 
soul,” xephesh, neither more nor less than an animal, for the soul of an 
animal is also called nephesh. It is by development that the soul becomes 
spirit, both being the lower and the higher rungs of one and the same lad- 
der whose basis is the UNrversaL Sout or spirit. 

St. Paul... shows the animal hoping for, and living in the expectation 
of the same “deliverance from the bonds of corruption” as any good 
Christian. 

Christians understand by it the renovation of bodies after the second 
coming of Christ; and limit it to man, to the exclusion of animals. The 
students of the Secret Doctrine explain it by the successive renovation 
and perfection of forms on the scale of objective and subjective being, 
and in a long series of evolutionary transformations from animal to man, 
and upward.... 

Would that every one of the profoundly wise words of the Apostle 
Paul — an Initiate whatever else he might have been-— was as clearly 
understood as those passages that relate to the animals. For then...the 
indestructibility of matter taught by materialistic science; the law of 
eternal evolution, so bitterly denied by the Church; the omnipresence of 
the One Lirs, or the unity of the Onze ELEMENT, and its presence through- 
out the whole of nature as preached by esoteric philosophy, and the secret 
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sense of St. Pauls remarks to the Romans (viii. 18-23), would be demon- 
strated beyond doubt or cavil to ke obviously one and the same thing. 
The dumb brute having evoluted from the half sentient plant, is itself 
transformed by degrees into man, spirit, God — et seq. and ad infinitum! 
The hope of redemption, or, af the survival of the spiritual entity, 
delivered “from the bondage of corruption,” or the series of temporary 
material forms, ıs for all hving creatures, not for man alone. 
—From “Have Animals Souls?” in The Theosophist, 
Jgn., Feb., March 1886 


The doctrine teaches that the only difference between animate and 
inanimate objects on earth, between an animal and a human frame, is 
that in some the various “fires” are latent, and in others they are active. 
The vital fires are in all things ard not an atom is devoid of them. But 
no animal has the three higher principles awakened in him; they are 
simply potential, latent, and thus non-existing. 

—The Secret Doctrme, II. 267 


In calling the animal “Soulless,” ıt is not depriving the beast, from 
the humblest to the highest species, of a “soul,” but only of a conscious 
surviving Kgo-sowl, ve., that principle which survives after a man, and 
reincarnates in a like man. 

—Ibid., II. 196 fn. 


. Lucifer, or “Light-Bearer,” is in us: ıt is our Mind — our tempter and 
Redeemer, our intelligent liberatcr and Saviour from pure animalism. 
Without this principle — the emanation of the very essence of the pure 
divine principle Mahat (Intelligence), which radiates direct from the 
Divine mnd— we would be surely no better than animals. The first 
man Adam was made only a living soul (nephesh), the last Adam was 
made a quickemng Spirit: — says Paul, his words referring to the build- 
ing or Creaton of man. Without this quickening spirit, or human Mind 
or soul, there would be no difference between man and beast; as there is 
none, in fact, between animals with respect to their actions. The tiger 
and the donkey, the hawk and the dove, are each one as pure and as inno- 
cent as the other, because irresponsible. Each follows its instinct, the 
tiger and the hawk killing with the sam2 unconcern as the donkey eats a 
thistle, or the dove pecks at a grain of corn. 

. —Ibid., II. 518 


As the Soul of the’ World permeates the whole Cosmos, even beasts 
must have in them something divine. This, also, is the doctrine of Bud- 
dhists and the Hermetists, and Manu endows with a living soul even the 
plants and the tiniest blade of gress, 

—Ists Unveiled, I xix 
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[Father Kircher] instances the aversion which the vine feels for the 
cabbage, and its fondness toward the olive-tree; the love of the ranun- 
culus for the water lily, and of the rue for the fig. The antipathy which 
sometimes exists even among kindred substances is clearly demonstrated 
in the case of éhe Mexican pomegranate, whose shoots, when cut to pieces, 
repel each other with the “most extraordinary ferocity.” 

Kircher accounts for every feeling in human nature as results of 
changes in our magnetic condition. Anger, jealousy, friendship, love, and 
hatred, are all modifications of the magnetic atmosphere which is devel- 
oped in us and constantly emanates from us. Love is one of the most 
variebl2, and therefore the aspects of it are numberless. Spiritual love, 
that of a mother for her child, of an artist for some particular art, love as 
pure friendship, are purely magnetic manifestations of sympathy in con- 
genial natures. The magnetism of pure love 18 the originatar of every 
created thing. In its ordinary sense love between the sexes is electricity, 
and he calls it amor febris species, the fever of species. There are two 
kinds of magnetic attraction: sympathy and fascination; the one holy and 
natural, the other evil and unnatural. 

—Ibid., I. 209-210 


The same power 18 exercised ... by persons known as wild beast tam- 
ers. On the banks of the Nile, some of the natives can charm the croco- 
diles ovt of the water, with a peculiarly melodious, low whistle, and handle 
them with impunity; while others possess such powers over the most 
deadly snakes. 

—Ibid., I. 381 


We have seen in India a small brotherhood of fakirs settled round a 
little lake, or rather a deep pool of water, the bottom of which was 
literally carpeted with enormous alligators. These amphibious monsters 
crawl out, and warm themselves in the sun, a few feet from the fakirs, 
some of whom may be motionless, lost in prayer and contemplation. So 
long as one of these holy beggars remains in view, the crocodiles are as 
harmless as kittens.... When Iamblichus, Herodotus, Pliny, or some other 
ancient writer tells us of priests who caused asps to come forth from the 
altar o: Isis, or of thaumaturgists taming with a glance the most ferocious 
animals, they are considered liars and ignorant imbeciles. When modern 
travellers tell us of the same wonders performed in the Hast, they are 
set down as enthusiastic jabberers, or untrustworthy writers. 

But, despite materialistic skepticism, man does possess such a power. 
... When psychology and physiology become worthy of the name of 
sciences, Europeans will be convinced of the weird and formidable potency 
existing in the human will and imagination, whether exercised consciously 
or otherwise. And vet, how easy to realize such power in spirit, if we 
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only think of that grand truism in nature that every most insignificant 
atom in it is moved by spirit, which is one in its essence, for the least 
particle of-it represents the whole; and that matter is but the concrete 
copy of the abstract idea, after all. 

—Ibid., I. 383-384 


HE DREAMS OF THE GODS 
( After Goethe ) 


He dreams, he dreams of the ecds, 

The unknown, the divine. 

They dwell beyond the last warin spatter of blossom, 

Beyond the last brown shadow, on the hill past the farthest hill. 
Yet his voice hails them: with broken words he hailg them, 

Yet his words shine. 


‘Along the pavement of his drsam, a little step, are those words 

luminous. 

They stammer his hopes. 

For he would resemble the gods, 

He would walk with the unknown, the divine. 

He is urgent through the brown shadows, but soon, on the far border 
of the blossoms, 

He falters, he gropes. 


The light of his voice has grown feeble it fails his feet so quickly. 
A scarf-mist spreads 
.-Yonder, a gulf of original void, and he must wait for the next crimson 
glitter of morning, 
The rose-golden flash in a sunset. to behold again 
Their stern, strong heads. 


Moth-like the curfew swims from eternity’s towers: he feels the 
gloom welling 

Into his heart. 

Starkly the night is stabbed by a cold swung star, transforming 

The warm blossom to a bleak of snowtime, 

And mocking, mocking him with “You and I, you and the gods, 
O mortal, 

Are a thousand ages apart.” 


Yea, a thousand and a thousand; but still he believes in their near- 
ness, their goodness, 
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For in him 

Is the goodness. He hails the divine because he is divine. 

He stammers his hopes into the unknown albeit hither from yonder, 

From the hill pest the farthest hill, there cometh not life only, but 
deaths 

The bright and the dim; 

Terror no less than gladness. Beauty is shattered, 

The brain is stricken blind 

That sees evil. And hither from yonder the winter sweeps, ruthless, 

Bracing or blasting the good with the wicked. To one as the other | 
the sun and the summer 

Are callous or kind. 


And man, the brave copy of this god or this god, by laws that are 
changeless and chanceless 

Must for ever abide. 

His cycle of living is accomplished in all other beings, 

All the creatures he knows. He breathes to the same beat of time, 

He breasts the same tide. 


But he alone dreams of the gods, 

The unknown, the divine. 

Who else hath groped yonder, past the warm spatter or blossom, 

The brown shadow? Who else hath divided the godlike and evil, 

Giving judgment, rewarding and cursing, as though his were the 
godhead, 

And these the proud sign! 


The gods are his glory, he dreams of their goodness and wisdom, 
Their contentions and laughter, 
As though they were mortals, doing greatly and grandly 
What pitifully he in his measure. Yet alone / 
He hails the immortal. He only, of all creatures he knows, would 
resemble 
The gods he gropes after. 
Tuomas Moutr 


ANANDA COOMARASWAMY 


A PROFILE 


[Shri A. Ranganathan wrote in cur issue for September 1959 a thoughtful 
article on “The Need to Retain English in India.” Readers will find 
interesting this outline of the career and qualities of Dr. Ananda 
Coomaraswamy, who did so much to win for India a comprehending 
respect from the West.—Eb. | 


Mr. Atpous Huxtey has recorded that he was able to profit by the 
‘extraordinary combination of vast learning and penetrating insight 
which gave to Coomatraswamy his unique importance as a mediator 
between East and West.” This may surprise many Indian readers who 
have regarded Coomaraswamy as a prophet of the most creative phase 
of Indian nationalism. To any studant of Coomaraswamy’s thought, 
however, it is clear that beginning with an avowedly national perspec- 
tive m his earlier days, Coomaraswamy over the years began to appre- 
ciate all that was best in other cultures and traditions, attaining a uni- 
versal quality in his mature works. 

Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy was born on August 22nd, 1877, 
in Colombo, Ceylon. His father, Sir Muthu Coomaraswamy, was noted 
for his gifts of forensic brilliance and classical scholarship, and was the 
first Asian to be knighted during the reign of Queen Victoria. Sir Muthu 
enjoyed the esteem of such mer as Lord Palmerston, Lord Tennyson 
and Lord Beaconsfield. Indeed, when Lord Beaconsfield published his 
novel Tancred, it was found that Muthu Coomaraswamy was one of the 
most important characters of the book. In 1875, Sir Muthu married an 
English lady of Kent named Elizabeth Clay Beeby, and when Ananda 
was born, he received the second name of “Kentish.” 

Ananda Coomaraswamy had a brilliant career at Wycliffe College 
and London University, which led to his appointment as the director of 
the Mineralogical Survey of Ceylon at the young age of twenty-six. It 
is well known that his research work won him a p.sc. of the London 
University. His valuable discovery of “thorianite” in 1904, however, is 
not generally known. In the course of his official duties, he became in- 
terested in the artistic heritage of Ceylon which Jed him on to make a 
scientific survey of the surviving guilds of the medisval Sinhalese 
craftsmen and their lovely crafts, which he has recorded in his classic 
monograph on Medteval Sinhalese Art. Soon he abandoned geology 
altogether and devoted himself wholly to the study of the arts and cul- 
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ture of India and Ceylon. It was at this time that Coomaraswamy 
brought out his excellent publication on The Aims of Indian Art. It is 
well to remember that Coomaraswamy went to the past not to create 
ideally picturesque forms of Indian art, but to gather facts in a spirit of 
scientific scholdrship. He was not a romantic esthetician but the fore- 
most academic historian of Indian and Indonesian art. In collecting 
the ideals and traditions of Indian art scattered through the ages he 
succeeded in creating a new consciousness of a great heritage of artistic 
achievement and of cultural unity. 

At this stage, it is necessary to make an assessment of Coomara- 
swamy’s approach to Indian nationalism. It is clear that the xsthetic 
philosophy of Indian nationalism found its most articulate exponent in 
Coomaraswamy during the first decade of the twentieth century. In one 
of his Essays in National Idealism he wrote:— 


We want our India for ourselves because we believe each nation has 
its own part to play in the long tale of human progress and nations which 
are not free to develop their own individuality and character are also 
unable to make the contribution to the sum of human culture which the 
world has a right to expect of them. 


In other words. he argued that every nation ought to make its own 
contribution to what Mazzini acclaimed as “the concert of mankind, the 
total orchestra of human genius.” The importance of Coomaraswamy’s 
contribution to Indian politics lies in the fact that he had spiritualized 
the Mazzinian concept of nationalism. Emerson had criticized the in- 
tellectual apprenticeship of American writers to Europe in his famous 
oration delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society in 1837. This 
lecture, in which Emerson maintained that “our day of dependence, our 
long apprenticeship to the learning of other lands, draws to a close,” 
has been hailed as America’s intellectual Declaration of Independence. 
Similarly, to Coomaraswamy, Indian nationalism was a quest for self- 
realization, a spiritual Declaration of Independence. 

Coomaraswamy visited India thrice and purchased a remarkable 
collection of art objects. He was willing to make a gift of it to any 
institution which would erect a suitable gallery to house the collection. 
The authorities of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts not only acquired 
the collection but, in 1917, also appointed Dr. Coomaraswamy “Fellow 
for Research in Indian, Persian and Mohammedan Art.” The Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts is the repository of one of the most comprehensive 
collections of ancient Indian art in the world. Storage jars dating back 
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to the Indus Valley civilization, Bodhisattva statues of Gandhara, an- 
cient Jain manuscripts, Mughul ard Rajput paintings, are but a few 
specimens of the rare collection treasured in the Museum. 

There can be no doubt that Dr. Coomaraswamy’s migration to 
Boston was a gain, viewed retrospectively; it led to a dteper apprecia- 
tion of Indian art in the West and particularly in America. And it is 
also clear that his stay at Needham (a quiet little town, twelve miles 
away from Boston) widened his intellectual horizon and deepened his 
ideas on mysticism. Here we are not concerned with his contributions 
to Indian art as such, but with that frame of mind which he applied to 
the problems of art, religion and philosophy. The result is that he har- 
monized his estonishing range of interests, Eastern and Western, into 
that unity of outlook which invests his writings with a lasting signif- 
icance. Indeed, Coomaraswamy has argued in his Hindu View of Art 
that the fusion of religious ecstasy and artistic expérience is not an 
exclusively Hindu view; it has been expounded by many others, such 
as the Neo-Platonists, Hsieh Ho, Goethe. Blake. Schopenhauer and 
Schiller, and also restated by Croce. 

Coomaraswamy was particularly keen in the task of building a 
bridge of understanding between tke peoples of America and India. In 
1924, he founded in New York an Indian Cultural Centre for the pro- 
motion of culcural relations between the two countries. Coomaraswamy 
hoped for a more fruitful era in East-West cultural relations and wrote 


that men like the English De Morgan and George Boole, the American 
Emerson anc the contemporary Frenchmen René Guénon and Jacques De 
Marquette were able to make a real and vital contact with Indian meta- 
physics which became for them a transforming experience 


and explained the desirability of 


using one tredition to illuminate the other and so as to demonstrate even 
more clearly that the variety of tracitions! cultures, in all of which there 
subsisted unzil now a polar balance of spiritual and material values, is 
simply that of the dialects of what is always one and the same language 
of the spirit, of that perennial philosophy to which no one poopie or age 
can lay an exclusive claim. 


Although Coomaraswamy had become the President of the National 
Committee of India’s Freedom, which had its headquarters in Washing- 
ton, he was not unduly concerned with the political aspect of freedom. 
Even his message when India achieved Independence was “Be Your- 
self.” It placed the accent on esthetic beauty and not on the political 
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form of freedom. Nations, wrote Coomaraswamy, are created by artists 
and poets, not by merchants and politicians. In art lie the deepest life 
principles. 

Coomaraswamy wrote not only voluminously but also with great 
distinction. He was the master of an elegant style and his mind, though 
inspired by sesthetic emotion, was disciplined by a scientifically trained 
intellect. He brought to the composition of his essays a scintillating 
mind that was richly studded with detail and admirably precise in its 
exposition. From 1895, when as a young man of eighteen he published 
his first article on “The Geology of Doverow Hill” in The Wycliffe Star, 
till 1947, his seventieth year, he had more than five hundred publica- 
tions to his credit. The scope of his articles is as astonishing as it is 
impressive. He had written several articles on Indian, Indonesian and 
Sinhalese art in the Encyclopedia Britannica and also in The National 
Encyclopedia of America, in addition to editing the English words of 
Indian origin in Webster’s New International Dictionary. His writings 
range from his collection of brilliant essays entitled The Dance of Siva 
to such profound works as The History of Indian and Indonesian Art 
and Time and Eternity, which is a marvellously documented and illu- 
minating exposition of the perennial philosophy from the Greek, Hindu, 
Buddhist, Christian, Islamic and modern viewpoints. 

Of all Coomaraswamy’s ideas, culturally the most significant is the 
ideal or “the chosen people of the future.” According to him, 


nationalism is not enough. Patriotism is parochial and even banal and 
there are finer parts great souls may play. .how could there be a diver- 
gence of idealism irom idealism? The chosen people of the future cannot 
be any nation or race but an aristocracy of the earth uniting the virility 
of European youth to the serenity of Asiatic age....The flowering of 
humanity is more to us than the victory of any party 


Elsewhere he wrote in the same strain:— 


Who that has breathed the clear mountain air of the Upanishads, of 
Gautama, Shankara and Kabir, of Rumi, of Laotse and Jesus can be 
alien to those who have sat at the feet of Plato and Kant, Tauler, Beh- 
men and Ruysbroeck, Whitman, Nietzsche and Blake? 


Coomaraswamy achieved distinction in four different fields of in- 
tellectual and creative endeavour: geology, political philosophy, Indian 
Art in its wider perspective and the study of comparative philosophy. 
Professor Benjamin Rowland of Harvard observed:— 
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As Goethe once remarked in speaking of a creative personality, 
Coomaraswamy became in the different stages of his life a different being: 
first a geologist, then a political reformer, later an art historian and 
finally an interpreter of the Philosophia Perennis in Art. 


In his person he symbolized an East-West racial synthesis and also 
the deeper synthesis of the two cultures, scientific and literary. Child 
of Ceylon and England, he found full scope for his genius to mature in 
America; a brilliant Ceylonese geologist of mixed parentage, he devel- 
oped into one of the world’s greatest authorities on Indian art. And 
while reflecting on the life of Dr. Coomaraswamy, one is often reminded 
of Whitman’s poetic vistas “of the marriage of continents, climates and 
oceans.” 


A. RANGANATHAN 


NEIGHBOURS 


From unimaginable distance 
A bright eye 

Set in the infinite 

Peeps through my window 
Perhaps light years away, 
Yet distance dissolves 

Like time in a dream. 


Has that star windows 

And is another drcwsy mortal 

Space marooned 

Seeing a bright eve strangely near? 


HERBERT BLUEN 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


Studies in Indian Psychology. By 
S. K. RamacaanpRA Rao. (Research 
Bulletin 2. All-India Institute of Men- 
tal Health, Bangalore. 54 pp. 1958.) 

This remarkable work by a well- 
known psychologist is divided into five 
parts. The first is an attempt to trace 
the evalution of psychological thought 
in India through the ages. Psychology 
was never pursued in India as an in- 
dependent discipline, but valuable con- 
tribution to psychological thought was 
made in the course of pursuing other 
disciplines. Thus, the concept of Manas 
and the analysis of its three states — 
waking, sleep and dream — etc. ex- 
poundea in Vedic literature by thinkers 
5,000 years ago, are just by-products 
of works of poetic imagination and re- 
ligious fervour. 

A better evolved system is later 
Brahmana literature, which marks the 
emergence of the concept of man as a 
psychological organism. 

In the Upanishads, for the first time 
in the history of Indian thought, man 
is the cantral frame of reference, the 
atma or the subject of experience. 

The Samkhya school marks a finer 
contribution to psychological thought, 
as evidenced by its exposition of the 
dichotomy of Prakriti and Purusha, and 
the concepts of the ego, the Jnanendri- 
yas and the Karmendriyas. 

The Yoga school postulated that 
contro! o? mind is possible through con- 
trol of breath and also developed a 
notion of a pure, contentless conscious- 
ness, which contributed to the later 
Vedantic theory of the Self. 

The Jaina system, in addition to con- 
tributing immensely to logical method- 
ology, also marks the shape of transition 


from a purely biological conception 
of man to a psychological concept of 
his nature. 

A fruition of this trend can be dis- 
cerned in Buddhism. Its major frame of 
reference is man. Later, Buddhists as 
well as Kumarila and Shankara have 
contributed much to psychological 
thought. 

A contribution of no less importance 
is the Saivite movement in Kashmir in 
the eighth century and the literary criti- 
cism of Bharata and his followers 

The second part of the book, en- 
titled “An Eighth-Century Manual of 
Buddhist Psychology” deals with the 
work of Anuruddha, wherein a detailed 
analysis is undertaken of the several 
states and processes of consciousness, 
volition, appetite-aversion, etc. 

The third part deals with the psy- 
chological speculations of Shankara, the 
great Advaitic philosopher-saint of 
South India. He propounded an extreme 
theory of monistic idealism and estab- 
lished that the self is absolute, pure, and 
the atman a passive witness of all the 
processes, different from the Ego or 
individual self. Dream, sleep, etc., have 
been well analyzed, and sensation and 
perception clearly distinguished. 

The fourth part of the book deals with 
the Abhidhamma writings of early Bud- 
dhists like Anuruddha and Asanga. 

The fifth and last part is an account 
of the “Sphota” theory propounded by 
the Indian grammarian Panini and 
elaborated by Patanjali, Bhartrihari, 
Nagesha Bhatta, and others, which finds 
a close analogy.in the Gestalt theory of 
modern psychology. The Gestalt theory 
based itself greatly on perception of 
visual forms while the Sphota theory 
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arose in connection with the audible 
structure of language. Both the theories 
uphold the tend2ncy to perceive wholes, 
the indivisibility of cognized matter 
and the indivisble unity of apprehen- 
sions. 

Though con-aining 
pages, the book is a 
authentic preseatation of Indian psy- 
chology. The author’s rare intuition is 
manifest in finding for the thoughts and 
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only fifty-four 
remarkable and 
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The Philosophy of Makatma Gandhi. 
By DHIRENDRA Moman Datta (The 
University of Wisconsin Press. xi--154 
pp. 1961. $1.50.) 

This book is a collection of a series 
of lectures celivered by Professor 
Datta, Head of the Department of Phi- 
losophy at Patra College, Patna Univer- 
sity, during the academic year 1951-1952 
while serving as Kemper K Knapp 
Visiting Professor at the University of 
Wisconsin. Processor Datta’s very valu- 
able study is not only highly educative, 
but also reflec:s that rare understand- 
ing of the life and work of Gandhiji 
acquired by a personal acquaintance 
with the constructive social work pio- 
neered by him. Professor Datta also 
had the privilege of being initiated into 
the work at the now famous askrama at 
Sabarmati. 

Gandhiji never attempted to present 


Ways of Kaowledge and Experience 
Louis ARNAUD Ret. (George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., London. 287 pp 
1961. 40s.) 

Epistemology has always been a 
study of the philosophers. Since psy- 
chology became an independent dis- 
cipline the theory of knowledge has 
dealt mainly with sensation, per- 
ception and :he processes of learning. 
But. there are. deeper—-and higher 
—-levels of knowledge, spiritual cer- 
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theories of the Indian thinkers equiva- 
lents in moderr: psychological terminol- 
ogy, which is a hard task requiring 
mastery over both fields of study. The 
lucid and masterly exposition in parts 
one, three and five particularly deserves 
special mention. The book may be said 
to be a landmark in attempts to probe 
into and analyze the “wisdom of the 
past.” 
Kamara Gopar Rao 


any philosophy systematically (nor 
would he have even if he had had the 
time). Professor Datta’s painstaking 
and sustained efforts, therefore, to find 
material from his scattered voluminous 
writings and speeches. and to present his 
doctrines concisely and systematically, 
deserve attenticn. 

Academicians and champions of 
schools and systems of philosophy may 
consider the attempt an act of sacrilege. 
They may, however, be consoled by the 
fact that this book is an attempt to show 
the importance of Gandhiji’s ideals of 
truth, love and non-violence for the 
solution of the many complex problems 
of our decadent age. 

Thank heavens, the presentation is 
not a caricature of Gandhi as the sketch 
on the cover-page may rightly lead 
many to think! 

S. K. DE 


tainties which we attain in the sphere 
of the arts and in religion. With these 
Professor Arnaud Reid is concerned. 
Awareness, he says, of something which 


: impinges upon us, something that is not 


merely subjective or projected, is a con- 
stant part of our conscious states. He 
finds in symbolism of various kinds — 
for poetry and music and the other arts 
have their own “languages” — a medium 
out of which such knowledge springs, and 
in religion he distinguishes between 
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the primitive, pre-scientific myth made 
in the endeavour to represent commerce 
with transcendent powers and that use 
of myth and symbclism in which the 
highest religious thinking finds expres- 
sion because of the sheer impossibility 
of stating the ultimate truth in any but 
mythical and pictorial terms. 
Professor Reid’s thesis is closely and 
clearly argued, with cogency and 
imagination, with profound conviction, 
and from the Christian standpoint, 
though, as he says, it is applicable uni- 
versally. The book is of that rare kind 
in which the reader finds himself re- 
sponding almost personally to the author. 
It quickens heart and mind to a fresh 
apprehension of those realities which in 
the nature of the case it can only 
adumbrate. One does not criticize what 
is said, or quarrel with it: one reflects, 


Valiant Crusade: The History of the 
R.S.P.C.A. By Artour W. Moss. 
(Cassell, London. 221 pp. Ilustrated. 
1961. 30s.) 

The present reviewer is in'a some- 
what difficult position. He is the Vice- 
Chairman of the Council of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals of which Mr. Moss was 
Chiet Secretary until a few years ago. 
The reviewer feels obliged to emphasize 
that this is not an official history of 
the Society commissioned by its 
Council and that Mr. Moss, avowedly, 
expresses views which are not the 
official ones. Moreover, the book is not 
very well written and there are various 
lapses which are embarrassing. Never- 
theless, the book embodies a great 
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London. By Ruta Crass assisted by 
Harotp PorLms. (Report No, 1. Cen- 
tre for Urban Studies and George Allen 
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absorbs and rejoices in the enrichment 
of one’s own experience and the 
strengthening of one’s own certainty of 
the ultimately real, things unseen and 
eternal. What poetry and drama, 
music and painting bring to us, as 
Professor Reid shows, is not a series 
of disparate insights: these are unified 
in the total experience of the individual 
man. They are of a piece with religious 
awareness, though this is supreme, and 
itself, as C. G. Jung in one way and 
Gordon Allport in another maintain, 
integrates and gives meaning and direc- 
tion to all other forms of experiencing 
and knowing. The work of a truly 
philosophic mind, this study, at once 
delightful and profound, goes far to 
answer that most obstinate of our 
questionings — Is anything there? Is 
there indeed anybody? 

Basty A. YEAXLEE 


compilation of facts in the history of 
animal welfare in general, and of 
course the Society in particular, which 
will interest readers precisely in pro- 
portion to their interest in the subject. 
The history of man’s attitude to 
animals is a sad one. Primitive man, 
let it be granted, may have been driven 
by hunger to violate nature’s social 
union. Some religions have taught con- 
sideration for animals. But the main 
history of man has led to the verdict 
that he is the cruellest and most de- 
structive of all animals. Only very late 
in history, within a century and a half 
from now, have the beginnings of 
organized decency to animals been pain- 

fully established. 
R. F. RATTRAY 


and Unwin, Ltd., London. xiii+-278 pp. 
Maps. 1960. 21s.) 

This is a humanely perceptive study 
of the largest coloured minority in Great 
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Britain, the West Indians, by a lead- 
ing British sociologist and her fellow 
research workers at the Centre for Ur- 
ban Studies at University College, 
London. Though more money, staff and 
time might have enabled a more system- 
atic, concise and comprehensive work 
to have been written, Mrs. Glass has no 
need to apologize for what has been 
achieved. By concentrating on London, 
where reliable data on the distribution, 
characteristics, attitudes, achievements 
and experiences of the coloured migrants 
are most readily ascertainable, this re- 
search team has established a body of 
factual knowledge quite sufficient to 
enable readers to understand and face 
up to the realities of the situation: and 
to help dispel the myths and fictions 
that sheer ignorance has hitherto en- 
couraged in abundance. More data could 
hardly make the essential situation 
more clear; whereas, further concise- 
ness might have detracted from the 
style, which is that of an impressive, 
disturbing essay in contemporary his- 
tory. 

We see here all the distress and ten- 
sion caused by the ambiguity of prev- 
alent British attitudes towards coloured 
“newcomers.” On the one hand, there 
is little inflexible prejudice, harsh 
segregation or open discrimination; on 
the other, there is little positive fellow- 
ship, determination to understand, or 
firm assault against all forms of prej- 


The Political Philosophy of Jawahar- 
lal Nehru By M. N. Das. (George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. '256 pp 
Frontispiece. 1961. 25s.) 

This uncomplicated book might fairly 
be called a “plain man’s guide to Mr. 
Nehru’s ideas on Politics.” It should 
save many a hard pressed student from 
long hours of search among extensive 
and growing literature on Mr. Nehru’s 
“mind” (Karanjia), “conversations” 
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udice. “It is because tolerance is so 
timid that prejudice is so infectious” is 
one of many perceptive observations 
made. Indeed, this is as revealing an 
examination of the nature of British 
“tolerance,” as it is of the actions and 
reactions of those who painfully dis- 
cover the mental and emotional muddle 
within its make-up. It becomes abun- 
dantly clear that the white majority in 
Britain must have its own complacent 
image of its “tolerant” self shattered 
meen it will positively fight against the 
subtle, private and negative — let alone, 
crude and positive — setting apart of 
the coloured migrant in its midst Until 
then, the very existence of a “problem” 
will be denied; outbreaks of violence 
will be dismissed as “exceptions,” and 
righteously condemned; lesser troubles 
will be swept under the carpet and toler- 
antly forgotten. Yet, as this book quite 
effectively records, vicious and violently 
prejudiced groups are at work, counter- 
ing the achievements, also recorded, of 
those who work for harmony and intel- 
ligent social policies. The former may 
yet reap a harvest of violence, should, 
Say, an economic crisis strike Britain. 
Mrs Glass would strengthen the law 
against this poisonous propaganda. Her 
study should go a long way towards 
convincing thoughtful people that timid- 
ity at any rate is the worst possible 
guide to action or excuse for inaction. 
ALAN DE RUSETT 


(Mende), “quintessence” (Char), and 
life in general (Moraes, et al.), as well 
as Mr. Nehru’s own writings. Thanks to 
Dr. Das’s wide reading and orderly mind, 
we find here our subjects many per- 
ceptive thoughts conveniently gathered 
and “co-ordinated under appropriate 
headings.” To ensure “objectivity,” 
Dr. Das modestly keeps in the back- 
eround, paraphrasing here and filling 
in the picture there, while letting his 
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subject speak for himself, through lib- 
erally given quotations. And the voice 
comes through, clear and strong. 
Unfortunately, perhaps inevitably, this 
mode of treatment can, nevertheless, be 
very trying to aħy intellectually alive 
reader. Mr. Nehru’s great strength is 
his enlightened common sense. He makes 
no claims to those qualities of genius, 
brilliance, wit, or flare for paradox and 
epigram, which enliven and render ex- 
citing the “political philosophy” of 
even lesser men. His principles are un- 
exceptionable; his unpretentious vision 
is Impressive; but taken almost neat, 
they are rather soporific. His socialist, 
liberal and humane ideas and aspira- 
tions have always, at any given time, 
been too widely shared by too many 
thoughtful persons in too many parts 


Prospect for Metaphysics: Essavs of 
Metaphysical Exploretion Edited by 
TAN Ramsey (George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., London. 240 pp. 1961 25s.) 

“A iether stubborn passive resis- 
tance to metaphysics,” comments Canon 
D J E Hawkins, “remains charac- 
teristic cf a great deal of contem- 
porary British philosophy” To aid 
the restoration of metaphysics the 
Nalloth Professor of the Philosophy of 
the Christian Religion at Oxford has 
gathered a strong team of like-minded 
philosophers whose Essays of Meta- 
physical Exploration are gathered in a 
volume claimed by the publishers, with 
some justice, to be without parallel since 
the Reformation as a joint effort in 
Christian thinking. The book stems from 
a gathering, at Downside Abbey in 1959, 
of Romen Catholic and other Christian 
philoscphers to discuss stubborn prob- 
lems of common interest and acknowl- 
edged 1mportance. - The group had 
diverse sackgrounds and approaches 
but all were sympathetic to some of 
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of the world to impress the reader in 
this deliberately uncritical context. Most 
generalizations ate half-truths in real 
life; all Mi. Nehru’s principles have 
landed him in mental, emotional and 
political conflicts and contradictions. 
Those serve him best and give most 
point to his judgments who challenge 
his assumptions, critically chase the 
other half of his truths, and by fighting 
beside him and against him reveal his 
true mettle. And this is the task of 
scholars. Dr. Das, in his History 
Department at Utkal, should now arm 
his students against uncritical praise 
(and its eventual fellow traveller, un- 
critical condemnation) by embarking 
on a challenging companion volume to 
this otherwise very helpful, and cer- 
tainly competent, study. 

ALAN DE RUSETT 


the insights of contemporary empiri- 
cism and recognized that although 
their theme had been for long a topic 
for abuse and ridicule there was 
evidence of a change of atmosphere 
and their concern, though difficult, was 
timely. The papers read at the gathering 
have been revised for publication here 
in the light of the discussion, but not 
all the marks of informality, even 
gaiety, have been excised. Cheerfulness 
will keep breaking through. Indeed it is 
all a typically British occasion! Inevita- 
bly much attention had to be given to 
what Dr. Daly forthrightly calls ‘‘the 
belligerent anti-metaphysical doctrine of 
the Logical Positivists, particularly as 
formulated in the first edition of Pro- 
fessor Ayers Language, Truth and 
Logic.” Daly comments that much 
recent discussion has been vitiated by 
the tendentious accounts of meta- 
physics and the arguments through 
quotations ripped out of context. In 
this pioneer work, the metaphysicians 
have struck a counterblow which may 
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well have considerable effect on future 
thinking. It is noteworthy that the 
group was not content to explore and 
review the issues as they stand in the 
mid-twentieth century but went on to 
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consider constructive suggestions for 
the iuture. The book owes not a 
little to the skilful editorial arrange- 
ment and introduction by Professor 
Ramsey. 

" Marcus Warp 


mayauerename Banene aae 


Avicenna and the Visionary Recital. 
By Henry Corsin. Translated from 
the French by Wrrrarp R. TRASK. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, London. 
xlii+423 pp. 1961. 50s.) 

This volume was written for the 
millenary of the birth of Avicenna 
which was celebrated in Teheran, some- 
what belatedly, in 1954. He was born 
near Bukhara, of Persian descent. While 
still a boy he studied science, medicine 
and philosophy and for his successful 
medical treatment of Nuh II, Sultan of 
Bukhara, he was allowed access to the 
Sultan’s great library, where he gained 
much knowledge. Later he passed 
through troubled times and was impris- 
oned in Hamadan, but escaped to 
Isfahan, where he died in 1037. 

He had also studied mysticism, and 
the author, in this book, deals with three 
mystical treatises. His object is to show 
them to be an organic and consistent 
whole, a trilogy, and to analyze this 
trilogy in relation not only to Avicenna’s 
own experience, but to the very meaning 
of Avicennism. 

The Recital of Hayy ibn Yaqzsan 
tells of the pilgrimage of the soul, led 
by the Sage Hayy ibn Yaqzan, towards 
the presence of the King, of Whom the 
Sage says: “Whoever perceives a trace 
of His beauty fixes his contemplation 
on it forever; never again, even for 
the twinkling of an eye, does he let 
himself be distracted from it.” The 
treatise ends with the words of the 
Sage: “Now, if thou wilt, follow me, 
come with me toward Him. Peace.” 
The soul has its invitation to seek the 
King. 


In The Recttal of the Bird, the bird, 
freed with others from a trap, but still 
hobbled by the feet, seeks relief from 
the King of the birds, and when he and 
his ccmpanions reach Him, He sends 
His messenger with them to help them 
to this end, and of the King it is said 
“Whoever approaches him will have 
found supreme bliss; whoever cuts him- 
self oF from him will have lost this world 
and the world to come ...” 

But this is still only a hope; the final 
attainment of the goal is what the 
autho- finds in Salémdn and Absdi, the 
episoce of the two half-brothers. Salā- 
man becomes a king, Absal is done to 
death by his enemies, and his death is 
showr to be a withdrawal from this 
world, henceforth to belong to that other 
world: he has reached the goal of the 
Sufi’s quest. “the mystic no longer dies 
by death, but emerges from this world 
at last alive.” Now “he is done with all 
phases of asceticism and training. His 
intimate consciousness has become a 
perfectly polished mirror”; and in this 
“it contemplates the reflection of the 
Light. It contemplates the true Being.” 
Salaman renounces his kingship and 
seeks seclusion with God, but in his 
relations with men he counsels good 
and ieels compassion, he does not fear 
death, he can forgive and can say, “In 
God my help, toward men my free- 
dom.” 

There are other subjects dealt with 
at length in this fine and exhaustive 
stud of Avicenna’s mysticism and all 
interested in the subject should have 
reconrse to the book itself, which is 
worth much study. It has been most 
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ably translated by Willard R. Trask, 
and we owe this English edition to the 
enterprise of the Bollinger Foundation. 

Our deepest gratitude is due to the 


* 


I Could A Tale Unfold: Violence, 
Horror and Sensationalism in Stories for 
Children. By P. M. Pickarp. (Tavistock 
Publications, London: The Humanities 
Press, New York. x1+-228 pp. 1961. 
255.) 

This examination of the horror ele- 
ent in general, literature for children 
(including, and partly inspired by, the 
“horror comics,” films, television) is one 
based on very considerable research by 
the author who is a qualified Froebel 
teacher, with a degree in psychology, 
and is also a trained Child Guidance 
worker. Thus it is worthy of serious 
attention by all who are concerned with 
the welfare and education of the voung. 

The problem has been examined from 
many angles, and there are chapters on 
the psychology of children’s play, on 
stories through the ages, and also on 
the elements of horror in adult litera- 
ture. Particularly interesting and of 
great value to those who are not yet in 
zouch with a large number of children 
are the extracts from children’s own 
writings, in which they express their 
likes and dislikes in the matter of 
stories. Five London primary schools 
co-operated with Miss Pickard in this 
investigation and she gives a very full 
account of children’s tastes — also 
‘nformation on fears and bad dreams 
— with further views on their‘ general 


attitudes, including their aggressive- 
ness towards teachers and other 
children. 


Miss Pickard states that “Children 


are innately capable of anger: this 
anger can appear in the earliest 
months; during anger, thought is 
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author for this invaluable and deeply 
interesting study, and a full bibliogra- 
phy. 

MARGARET SMITH 


fantastically horrible and far more 
fierce than during anger in adults.” It 
would seem that Miss Pickard accepts 
a great many of the findings of what 
she terms “modern research,” and con- 
tinues that “there is no question of 
introducing them to horrors, because 
the horrors already known to them are 
far in excess of anything we experience 
as adults.” 

She explains that there are enormous 
amounts of emotional experiences under- 
gone by the young child which it is 
unable’ to communicate to adults, 
partly because there is no common 
language. However, it is necessary for 
the reader to understand, so far as is 
possible, that the author is writing 
from the standpoint of one who has 
undergone full psycho-analysis and who 
is evidently convinced of the truth and 
value of the conclusions arrived at by 
certain psychologists. Although she 
refers to the differences in individual 
children, she believes in an underlying 
similarity. Her main argument would 
appear that horror in traditional and 
classical literature is based on an 
innate predisposition in the human in- 
fant, and not that these traditional 
“horrors” may stem from certain adult 
propensities or from exceptional 
events. 

Young people who study this book 
will find much of value and interest, 
but they may well need some guidance 
in estimating the truth of its conclu- 
sions. There is an excellent index (but 
God, Church, religion, or Bible are not 
to be found there!). 

) ELIZABETH Cross 
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Eastern Artists — Western Artists. 
Report of a Symposium held at Vienna 
in September 1960 under the auspices 
of the International Association of 
Plastic Arts. (The Association’s Bulletin 
` No. 39. unNESCO, Paris. 28 pp. 1961) 

In line with the general objectives of 
the UNESCO-— to bring about mutual 
appreciation of Eastern and Western 
cultural values — and in line with the 
general aim of the International As- 
sociation of Plastic Arts -— the strength- 
ening of the links between artists of 
differing countries and continents -— a 


valuable symposium was held in the ~ 


last week of September 1960 at Vienna. 
The participants were six selected 
Eastern artists and six Western artists 
from Europe and America along with 
two leaders of discussion who were art 
critics and historians from India and 
France. In this able summary of the 
proceedings important points are clari- 
fied. Some of the individual artists 
emphasized rather sharply the points 
of contrast such as the impact of in- 
dustrial development on art, the price 
that art has to pay for increasing 
mechanization, excessive individualism 
and rationalization; the undue effects 
of Western academic art on Eastern 
artists in the early twentieth century, 
and the supreme need to emphasize the 
cultural and religious values preserved 


The Tiger and the Horse: A Play in 
Three Acts By RoBert Borr. (vi+- 
93 pp. 1961. 8s. 6d.); A Man for All 
Seasons: A Play in Two Acts. By ROB- 
ERT Bort. (xix-+99 pp. 1961. 7s. 6d) 
(The Drama Library. Heineman, Lon- 
don). 

Mr. Robert Bolt is one of the most 
intellectually alert of our modern Brit- 
ish dramatists. Yet the difference in 
quality between these two plays, both 
produced last summer, strikes me as 
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in the art of the East. The two discussion 
leaders, Dr. Mulk Raj Anand of India 
and M. René Huyghe of France, made 
drilliant contributions to the symposium 
oy their special talent for synthesis. Dr. 
Anand pointed out: “Tf art is the ex- 
pression of inner life, man can only be 
seleased, in the context of industriali- 
zation, if a balance is maintained be- 
tween genuine creativeness and science.” 
“Art and Poetry are instruments fo: 
the liberation of Man.” “Art gives 
Significance to human life.” “Artists 
shoulc not be considered as a luxury 
but helpers in the fight for the survival 
of the spirit of mankind.” 

In a masterly summing up, M. René 
Huyghe said: It is important to estab- 
lish contacts between Eastern and 
Western artists as it is vital that the 
West should recuperate moral values. 
He brought out that the spiritual ele- 
ment has not been absent in Western 
art While emphasizing individualism 
and rationality, the love of form did 
not result in forsaking the inner signif- 
icance of the artist’s vision. Art rep- 
resents “Man’s efforts to establish com- 
munication between inner spiritual life 
and the outside world” He ended by 
appealing to all artists —- East and West 
— “to shoulder their responsibilities and 
strive to restore belief in spiritual 
values.” 


D. GuURUMURTI 


immense. That the first is contemporary 
and the second historical is beside the 
point. If anything, modernity should 
have the more direct appeal, but the 
fact is opposite. College dons, like elder ` 
statesmen, have become chilling exam- 
ples of unreal detachment: Mr. Bolt 
exaggerates this in order to smash it by 
a realism that is itself unreal. He after- 
wards confessed honestly that his at- 
tempt tc make these characters larger 
than life had not been a success. In 
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fact. he destroyed their naturalism 
without erecting an adequate symbol- 
ism in its place. The tradition-bound 
Master of a College and his aberrant 
or revolutionary, wife exist acceptably 
on neither plane: and the plebeian re- 
search-scholar who seduces the Master’s 
daughter is no general portent but merely 
a nastier bloke than his extraction war- 
rants. (Perhaps the astronomy, symbolic 
or not, is the worst offender on the 

score of accuracy.) 
-~ With A Man for AU Seasons Mr. 
Bolt has found himself. Everything that 
failed in Tke Tiger has been dropped or 
re-thought, inverted or matured. Even 
without Mr. Bolt’s most interesting 
analytical preface we can see what is 
afoot. Historically, Thomas More’s re- 
fusal to support Henry VIII’s marriage 
in defiance of the Pope is sufficiently 
well known. The episode straddles the 
years, and might make a tedious chron- 
icle-play. Mr. Bolt eliminates the 
trappings or “‘verisimilitude” that keep 
so many period pieces at arm’s length. 
His triumph is, in effect, a triumph of 
technique. That may sound dry if you 
detach the shell of it; but in truth a 
technical mastery means the adequate 
—perhavs the only possible — seizure 
of essence, such that matter and man- 
ner canrot be parted. 

All the details of production belong 
to this centrality: settings and lightings 
are swift. dramatic, simple and touched 


Unmattakicakam. By K. S. NAGA- 
RAJAN. Sanskrit. (Bharatavani Karya- 
laya, Poana. 54 pp. 1960. Rs. 2.00) 

This is a modern Sanskrit play in 
five acts which attempts to present 
Kicaka as a tragic hero. 

The atthor’s easy-flowing style and 
novelty or approach are reminiscent of 
Bhasa while the matter is admittedly 
inspired by Kailasam’s Kécaka (a 
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in with the clearest imagery. The lan- 
guage is a distillation that sounds 
natural to its century and ours. The 
polemic rings true to its speaker. If all 
are in some sort mouthpieces, they are 
clothed in personality as are bones in 
flesh. Mr. Bolt admits as experimental 
his clever device of the “Common Man” 
who addresses the audience from within 
the play. This chameleon creature, 
taking on, as needed, the rôle of steward, 
boatman, or other employee, is through- 
out the sceptic commentator, unattached 
to any policy but his own best interest; 
not, as Mr. Bolt had hoped, an attrac- 
tive fellow, but guaranteed to adulterate 
any fanatical spirit in a quart of com- 
mon sense. 

In the author himself is just enough 
of this Common. Man, transmuted by 
intellect and art, to create Sir Thomas 
More in his chosen image. More is to 
be no fanatic, no large- scale tragic or 
heroic figure, no active rebel preaching 
his faith in noisy rhetoric. He is a man 
of personal integrity, living by the law 
till the law tricks him, willing to be 
silent where he disapproves, but fatally 
too honest for perjury. The tricking and 
trapping of such a man moves us deeply 
and quietly to a sense that justice itself 
is being outraged. There is no question 
now of “verisimilitude”’; we have here 
a great conception, grandly realized — 
something that confronts our sink-and- 
dustbin beggary with untold riches. 

SYLVA NIRMAN 


poetic play). 

But the fundamental twist involved 
in the conception of the hero — an out- 
and-out villain in the epic source — is 
too unnatural to achieve “a willing sus- 
pension of disbelief.” What passes 
muster in the poetic drama of Kailasam 
because of the enchanting power of his 
poetry, fails to ring true in the conyen- 
tional mould of Sanskrit drama adopted 
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here. The play is loose in construction 
and the characterization wanting in 
psychological insight except in the case 
of Kicaka. Thouga there is no “tragic 


Lost Legends of Israel. By DAGOBERT 
D. Runes. (The Philosophical Library, 
New York. 90 pp. 1961. $2.75) 

Dagobert D. Runes has collected the 
material for Lost Legends of Israel from 
varied sources during his travels on 
three continents, travels that took him 
to unfrequented quarters of Morocco, 
Yemen and Ethiopia. Handed down by 
word of mouth through countless gen- 
erations, many of these tales are pre- 
sented to the West for the first time in 
this translation, and the author, greatly 
moved by the sheer goodness emanat- 
ing from them, endeavours to convey 
their soothing benediction to the reader. 

The deep faith and oneness of feel- 
ing that bind together the Jews, though 
they may be scattered in the four cor- 
ners of the gloke, are brought out in 
these old legends, and among the most 
interesting are those that explain the 
origin of ancient customs that are still 
religiously observed. For instance, the 
use of the “shofar” or ram’s horn, that 


Spinoza, in the Light of the Vedanta. 
By R. K. Trreatut. (Banaras Hindu 
University DargSana Series: No. 1., 
Banaras. xiv+349 pp. August 1957. 
Received late. Rs. 10.00) 

Spinoza’s philosophy has been differ- 
ently interpretel by realists like Alex- 
ander and ideal:sts like Caird. Dr. Tri- 
pathi has, in this book, attempted, and 
indeed with much success, to interpret 
Spinozism as Absolutism of the Advait- 
ic type He shows that many of the 
inconsistencies in Spinoza’s system can 
be reconciled if Spinozism is interpreted 
along the lines of Shankara’s Advaitism. 
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effect? we commend this stageworthy 
play as a modern experiment towards 
expanding the frontiers of Sanskrit 
drama. 

K. KRISHNAMOORTHY 


calls the people to prayer on holy days. 
This had been the signal given by 
Moses to the Israelites to commence 
the long trek that led them to the Prom- 
ised Land. 

We learn that the star of David on 
the sanner of Israel is in remembrance 
of the miracle of the rain of stars that 
the heavens poured down in answer to 
the appeal of the prophet Elijah when 
he end his followers were beset by the 
soldiers of Queen Jezebel. 

It is not generally known that the 
proverbial wisdom of King Solomon 
gaired for him the throne of Israel in 
preference to his elder brother, and one 
of the finest of these little legends tells 
the story of how King David’s choice 
fell on his younger son. 

The history of Israel is rich in memo- 
rable events, many of which are re- 
corded here, and the author’s intense 
national feeling is apparent in the many 
nostalgic references to the past. 

RosHAN KOTHAWALA 


Spinoza starts by positing a self-exis- 
tent and self-conceived substance which 
is one, indeterminate and pure Being. 
New the crucial question is how to ex- 
plain the creation of the world from 
such a pure Being. The difficulty 
here is the same as in Advaitism and its 
solution should also be the same. And 
so Dr. Tripathi makes an original and 
striking suggestion that the Advaitic 
concept of Saguna Brahma or Ishwara, 
as distinguished from the Nuirguna 
Brahma, would easily explain the crea- 
tion of the world without impairing the 
purity of the substance. Of course crea- 
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tion here is not objectively real produc- 


tion but only subjective attribution. This 
is exactly what is meant by Spinoza’s 
Attributes of Thought and Extension 
which are not properties of the sub- 
stance but only subjective ascriptions 
of the intellect. Modes are not real 
modifications of the substance but only 
distortions (V#varta) appearing on the 
substratum of the substance. 

Our author shows that starting with 
substarce as one, indeterminate, infinite 
and pure Being, and following strictly 
the principle that all determination is 
negation, Spinozism logically and in- 





Teaching About the Orient. By T. 
Ivor Davies. (Unesco, Paris. 31 pp. 
1961.) . 

This booklet presents a review of the 
problers pertaining to the teaching 
about the East in the schools of the 
West. It is an effort in the right direc- 
tion because never before was it so 
necessary for the peoples of the world to 
achieve mutual understanding. Unesco 
is very rightly centring its attention 
on education for international under- 


‘standing. Owing to historical reasons, 


schools in the West have neglected to 
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evitably takes the form of Vedantic 
Absolutism. Dr. Tripathi thus boldly 
brings together Spinozism and Advait- 
ism though they belohg to two different 
traditions and historical settings. He 
has argued out his case most persuasive- 
ly with skill and ingenuity. There is no 
doubt that, with his profound scholar- 
ship and clear insight into Indian and 
Western Philosophy, Dr. Tripathi has 
succeeded well in giving an original 
interpretation of Spinozism and has thus 
made a valuable contribution to Com- 
parative Philosophy. 

D. G. LONDHEY 


—"_ 


teach about the Orient. The time has 
now come tc remedy this lack by in- 
cluding in the curriculum such topics 
about the Eastern countries as are liable 
to develop favourable attitudes among 
Western children. This booklet places 
the problem in a proper perspective and 
suggests ways and means. In this con- 
nection it is worth while to mention that 
a similar study should be made con- 
cerning teaching about the West in the 
schools of the East, which will help 
our teachers to remove prejudices 
against the West. 

Srra RAM JAYASWAL 


Far removed from each other are the body and the virtues. The body is in 
destruction every instant; the virtues endure till the end of the universe. 


—Hstopadesha 


A LETTER FROM LONDON 


THE ALARMING DECISION of the Russian 
Government to resume nuclear tests has 
shocked public opinion in Britain at a 
time when most of the people are en- 
joying their annual summer holidays. 
In the midst of their well-earned relaxa- 
tion by the seaside at home or on the 
Continent of Europe they are grimly 
reminded by this atrocious and cynical 
Russian step of the two world wars 
which were started during the holiday 
season. 

We are aware that the cold war be- 
tween East and West over Berlin has 
recently been intensified. But we are 
also aware that the forces of peace all 
over the world, especially in countries 
which are labelled “neutrals,” have 
been exerting tremendous effort to bring 
about a reconciliation between the two 
camps that are obviously getting ready 
tor a “showdown.” The eyes of the 
British people have therefore been 
focused on Belgrade, where three kings, 
several prime ministers including Nehru, 
and even an archbishop, from twenty- 
five countries, have assembled to dis- 
cuss the international situation. These, 
the world’s less powerful nations, in 
wealth as well as in arms, are members 
of the United Nations but they have 
been firmly opposed to the continuance 
of the cold war and have steadfastly 
resisted the temptation of joining either 
of the two blocs. They prefer to be 
less powerful and less wealthy rather 
than be in the company of those who 
are manufacturing deadly weapons for 
mass human destruction which will ulti- 
mately put an end to civilization. 

Lord Beaverbrook’s newspapers, which 
can never be accused of being biased 
in favour of the Communist way of 
life, have recently given their support 
to Mr. Khrushchev on the stand that 
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he has taken on Berlin,and on Germany. 
In fact his papers have been critical of 
Western policies, which at one stage or 
another they have described as timid 
and dithering in finding a solution to 
the German problem. 

But on the latest action of the Russian 
Government, viz., the resumption of 
nuclear tests, these newspapers have 
withdrawn their support to Mr. Khrush- 
chev. One of the papers, the Evening 
Standard, thought that Mr. Khrushchev 
was dlaying a dangerously irresponsible 
game of chicken: to see which side 
would lose its nerve first and jump off 
the nuclear bandwagon before it went 
over the Berlin precipice. The Evening 
Standard was right in stating that Mr. 
Khrushchev’s decision to resume tests 
was clearly inspired by the desire to 
screw up tension to the point where 
the Western Powers decided that the 
risks involved outweighed the argu- 
ments for clinging on. Playing chicken 
is normally the sport of feckless ado- 
lescents. It is tragic that Mr. Khrush- 
chev should have chosen to break their 
monopoly. 


Sir Wilfrid Le Gros Clark, President 
of the British Association, issued a grave 
warning at its 123rd annual meeting 
that mankind should now pause and 
take stock of the dangerous position it 
has created for itself before it is too late. 
In the St. Andrew’s Hall at Norwich 
eminent scientists heard him say that 
his warning was not to be taken as a 
melodramatic statement but expressed 
the truth which was quite evident to 
anyone who cared to read the signs of 
the times. 

Sir Wilfrid traced the development 
of man from the “hominid” stage till 
today. He spoke of the “dangerous un- 
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certainties looming ahead.” He thought 
it was the duty of the scientists to in- 
sist that that was a matter of quite 
extraordinary urgency and to make this 
known as far and wide as possible. 
Tracing the development of social uni- 
fication from the family to the clan, to 
the tribe, to the State and to the feder- 
ation qf States, Sir Wilfrid found that 
the individual was now apt to be sup- 
pressed by the interests of the group. 
The result was, paradoxically, that in 
the larger units there was a tendency 
to segregate into populations opposed 
to each other economically and ideo- 
logicaliy. It was only by the free ex- 
change of ideas and free intercourse 
that co-operation between peoples, now 
slowing down, could be reactivated. 

Sir Wilfrid felt that scientists were in 
a particularly favourable position to 
improve this flagging spirit of co-opera- 
tion. For one reason, they felt impelled 
to develop harmonious relations because 
the very advancement of their work 
depended on a thorough knowledge of 
work going on elsewhere. 

Sir Wilfrid’s subject for his Presi- 
dential Address was “The Humanity 
of Man” and as an outstanding anato- 
mist and student of the ancestry of 
man he reminded the two thousand 
scientists gathered that man dreams, 
and if he advances confidently, as Goethe 
recommended, in the direction of his 
dreams, which are but passionate pre- 
sentiments of the faculty latent within 
him, he sometimes realizes them. 

As Mr. Austin Hatton pointed out in 
the Yorkshire Post, in choosing “The 
Humanity of Man” as his subject, Sir 
‘Wilfrid was thinking not so much as a 
humanist but as an anthropologist. He 
spoke of this year’s time bomb, exploded 
by Dr. Louis Leakey, the bonehunter 
whose patient excavations at Tanga- 
nyika’s Olduvai Gorge have now con- 
vinced scientists that man is twice as 
old as any textbook indicates and three 
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times as old as any fossil evidence. 

The conference papers ranged from 
bird-watching to the latest scientific 
methods of teaching machines to speak. 
Lord Alanbrooke, former Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff and the War 
Cabinet’s chief military adviser, was 
praised for his mastery of bird photog- 
raphy. A few years ago he was chosen 
to be a member of a group of British 
and American naturalists who went to 
Spain to seek and record the wild ways 
of species now lost to other parts of 
Western Europe. 


An American news agency questioned 
scientists in seven foreign countries to 
find out whether the Soviet Union has 
seized leadership in science from the 
United States. This objective judgment 
had become necessary in view of the 
growing fear in the United States about 
the Russian advance in science, follow- 
ing Russia’s series of feats in space. 
Most of those who were questioned 
thought that although the United States 
was well in front in science generally 
she was clearly outdistanced by the 
Russians in rocket power. They pointed 
to greater American achievements in 
physics, chemistry, medicine and other 
fields during the last ten years. But in 
their view the Russians were closing 
fast. 

Dr. Homi Bhabha thinks the Soviet 
Union, despite a late start, “is roughly 
on a par with the United States today 
in scientific and technological devel- 
opments.” Russia has shown a greater 
rate of growth in science in the nast 
decade than any other country. If this 
continues, Dr. Bhabha thinks, the Soviet 
Union in the next ten years may well 
be making the greatest over-all contri- 
butions. 


Mr. Kingsley Martin, until recently 
the eminent editor of The New States- 
man, has written a book with some 
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illustrations which Hutchinson’s have 
now sent to the press. It is hoped the 
book will be out by February next. It 
is called The Crown and the Establish- 
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meni In this Mr. Martin takes “a long, 
steady look at the Crown,” and also 
presents a history of republicanism in 
Britain since the seventeenth century. 

SUNDER KABADI 


NOT PUNITIVE MEASURES 


In The New York Times Magazine of 
July 23rd, xr96r, Gertrude Samuels 
writes about an unusual experiment 
carried out in Los Angeles, “ substi- 
tuting therapy for punishment,” in 
the article “ Rescue for the Wayward 
Girls.” Such girls act as catalytic 
agents for the violence committed by 
male juvenile delinquents. It is begin- 
ning to be recognized that another 
generation of delinquents may arise 
out of the dangerous influence of such 
girls on their boy friends. 

At Las Palmas in East Los Angeles 
now exists a “therapeutic communi- 
ty,” which arose out of a thorough re- 
designing, two years ago, of an in- 
adequate older institution. Its function 
is to help the girl inmates to get over 
their previous wayward behaviour. It 
is furnished brightly and generously 
for gracious living; and every girl ıs 
provided with adequate accommoda- 
tion as well as facilities for education, 
recreation and good companionship. 

The therapists at Las Palmas seek to 
assist the girls to acquire inner control 
by means of developing insight and 


sustained by energy derived from 
‘usable anxiety,” 1.6., anxiety regard- 
ing their own moral and psychological 
problems. The experiment is based 
upon a philosophy of avoiding punitive 
measures and using corrective, supple- 
mented where necessary by restrictive, 
methods. Their recognition as human 
individuals, the faith exbibited ın their 
good nature and the moral and psy- 
chological assistance rendered to them 
often bring about a reformation of 
even badly depraved girls, and re- 
markably grateful and warm relations 
with the therapists. 

This is an instance of the universal 
ethical insights and the ancient 
psychological technique of spiritual 
teachers slowly but surely trickling 
their way back into the minds of 
modarn humanity: may they generate 
the humane and spititualimpulses and 
qualities, so that a soul afflicted with 
repressed and distorted emotions finds 
from fellow human beings assistance 1n 
purifying its emotion-principle and as- 
serting its spiritual sovereignty over 
lower influences. 


K.R.A. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


On Saturday, August 19th, 1961, the 
Indian Institute of World Culture, Basa- 
vangudi, Bangalore, observed Founder’s 
Day. in memory of the late Shn 
B. P. Wadia. Shri Humayun Kabir, 
Minister for Scientific Research and 
Cultural Affairs, was the guest of honour 
and delivered the Founder’s Day Ad- 
dress. Shrimati Sophia Wadia, Presi- 
dent of the Institute, was in the chair. 

In welcoming Shri Kabir, Shrimati 
Wadia referred particularly to his stand- 
ing as a poet, translator, man of letters 
and thinker —a man of wide and dis- 
tinguished culture. 

Shri Humayun Kabir spoke easily and 
discursively, ranging over many periods 
of Indian history and bringing out 
significant facts, to show that culture is 
most o-ten a matter of cross-currents, 
give-and-take, of learning and emulat- 
ing. He inferred from this that narrow- 
ness in culture is ignorant and any 
chauvinism in cultural matters an ab- 
surdity opposed to the very nature of 
true culture. He considered the name of 
the Institute a sound one — an Indian 
Institute it is, but of World Culture. 

Dr. Mahadevan, Vice-President of 
the Institute, proposed a vote of thanks. 


The international scientific confer- 
ences which have been held regularly in 
different countries since their inception 
in 1957 at Pugwash, U.S.A., have stirred 
up a desire for emulation, but in the 
living and human field, in contradistinc- 
tion to the abstract (and often secretive) 
fields of science. Dr. John Cohen, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Manchester 
University, England, is planning to in- 
vite a small group of famous physicists, 


“—— ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


biologists and philosophers, to try to 
infuse more “sanity and reality” into 
world thinking. He wishes to put the 
first meeting on as broad a basis as 
possible, without any “party” Jabel 
(psychologists are not included, since 
their terms of reference are considered 
too limited). Its aim is twofold: first, 
to create a focus by means of which 
positive thought on the working out of 
ideals can be aroused; and second, to 
make the world really aware of its 
wealth of potentials. 

It is not intended to be yet another 
international authority, but to serve as 
a centre which will unite and give larger 
meaning to all the numerous such bodies 
that already exist. Even political 
thought, Dr. Cohen considers, could be 
influenced indirectly by a “neutral” 
group’s findings on common-sense mat- 
ters of fundamental and universal im- 
portance. He compares the world today 
to a dismantled motor-car, which will 
only work when the scattered bits are 
fitted together. This is a parable of the 
Buddha in modern guise — the story of 
the Blind Men and the Elephant, each 
man thinking the part of the beast that 
he held was the whole. It is indeed worth 
considering in an age of dissatisfaction. 
But ought one to confine the viewpoints 
to physics, biclogy and philosophy alone? 
The Hindus reckon six darskanas or 
“viewpoints” necessary to understand- 
ing (three from the point of view of 
Spirit or Consciousness, three from the 
point of view of Matter or Form), with 
the seventh as the synthesis A study of 
these may indicate the degree to which 
“as broad a basis as possible” must be 
stretched. 
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The subject of reincarnation (how- 
ever interpreted) still engages interest 
at various levels, from that of the popu- 
lar film or novel, intermingled with 
fantasy, to that cf serious considera- 
tion by scholars. Three pamphlets that 
are helping to maintain the interest in 
Great Britain now are The Case for 
Reincarnation, bv the well-known 
preacher, the Rev. Leslie Weatherhead; 
The Evidence for Survival from Claimed 
Memories of Former Incarnattons (re- 
printed from the Journal of the Ameri- 
_can Society for Psychical Research), by 
Tan Stevenson, M.D., of Virginia Uni- 
versity, U.S.A.; and You Will Come 
Back: A Conversetion about Reincar- 
nation and Karna, by Frances Eurith 
Goold of Canada. To these viewpcints 
of the theologian, the scientist and 
“everyman,” we might add that of the 
poet, which is surveyed in an article in 
Aibbert’s Journal ‘July 1961), “Words- 
worth and Pre-existence,” by H. Rossiter 
Smith, Librarian to Cambridge Univer- 
sity Overseas Studies. The survey Is 
not confined to Wordsworth, nor is an 
absolute case made out for the latter’s 
belief, but the article has gathered in- 
teresting extracts that made it worth 
reading even for these alone: Sperser’s 
description of the Garden of Adonis in 
The Faerie Queene, Book III, Henry 
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Vaughan’s “The Retreat,” Browning’s 
“Cristina,” Rossetti’s “Sudden Light” 
are some of those drawn upon, as well 
as Wordsworth’s own poems. Some 
thinkers have tried to attribute these 
feelinzs of pre-existence to a kind of 
racial consciousness, and this, as Mr. 
Rossiter Smith shows, was the view of 
Jung and of Dean Inge. Some people 
might question whether it does not raise 
difficulties rather than solve them. but 
the “intimations of immortality” them- 
selves have been well expressed in the 
passaze quoted in the article from Wal- 


ter Pater’s appreciation of Words- 
worth :— 
strange reminiscences and forebodings 


which seem to make ou lives stretch before 
and kehind us.. . Following the soul back- 
wards and forwards, on these endless ways 
his sense of many dim, potential powers 
became a pledge to him, indeed, of a future 
life, but carried him back also to that mys- 
ierious notion of an earlier state of existence 
— the fancy of the Platonists—the heresy of 
Origen 


Yet does not the fancy, or heresy, of 
one age often become the accepted truth 
of a later period? Frederic Wood Jones 
once wrote that whenever a scientist 
makes a discovery he will find a poet 
has been there before him. 


It 1s ony the knowledge of the corstant re-births of one and the same 
individuality throughout the life-cycle.. it is only this doctrine [reincar- 
nation], we say, that can explain to us the mysterious problem of Good 
and Evil, and reconcile man to the terrible and apparent injustice of life. 
Nothing but such certainty can quiet our revolted sense of justice. For, 
wken one unacquainted with the noble doctrine looks around him, and 
observes the inequalities of birth and fortune, of intellect and capacities 
... that blessed knowledge of Karma alone prevents him from cursing 
life and men, as well as their supposed Creator. 


—H P. BLAVATSKY 
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Point out the “Way” — however dimly, 
and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

—The Voice of the Silence 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH LIFE? 


[WE reprint the following editorial from THE ARYAN PATH, November 
1935.— Eb. | 
BELOW WE PRINT extracts from the stenographic report of a lecture given 
ai, Amsterdam on Sunday the 4th of August 1935: space forbids the full 
reprint and so only the opening and the closing portions are given:— 


Twenty-one years ago today the great war of our civilization began. 
Politicians and economists may trace the causes of that war in their own 
way. Historians may chronicle the events and the incidents which led 
up to it, and show us its meaning and import from their own point of 
view. Philosophers and scientists may interpret the purpose of that war 
from their own standpoint. Some of these explanations and interpreta- 
tions may prove true, others far-fetched, others misleading, and others 
false. One thing, however, all will have to agree upon: that war did not 
produce the expected results. Politicians, statesmen and economists have 
not produced the world which was promised — the world safe for de- 
mocracy. Even today, after the tragic experiences of twenty-one years, 
everybody is talking about a new war and the destruction of our civiliza- 
tion. In the midst of this chaos, the man in his office, the woman in her 
home, the youth at college, can only speak with surety of one thing. 
The most powerful and universal and patent lesson of the war is there 
for any and every one to note and to proclaim. Financial tangles may 
be explained away by economists in thelr own way but we know one 
thing — the currency fluctuations of one country affect the financial 
status of every city in the world. The social chaos which resulted from 
the war is not only to be found in areas where blood flowed, but all over 
the world. The political after-effects of the war encircle the globe from 
Tokyo to Angora and from Angora to Los Angeles. Nature has given 
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the unmistakable message that she recognizes neither the so-called victor 
nor the so-called vanquished. Overruling mere human devices, human 
calculations and human values, Nature has revealed that humanity is 
one and indivisible, and that what affects for weal or woe one portion of 
the race, however small, affects all. A single murder in Serajevo produced 
millions of murders; that one murder may or may not have been the 
real precipitant of the war, but its message is there. The strange and 
the tragic thing for us ordinary men and women to note is that the great 
message of Mother Nature that humanity is one and indivisible is not 
heeded by most people, is ignored by leaders who call themselves prac- 
tical. Influential leaders everywhere deplore that war should come, and 
forthwith prepare in a dozen ways to wage war! 

Now, if the lessons of history are scanned it is clear that such condi- 
tions as prevail today lead to the collapse of a civilization. Not only do 
we get that lesson from the Roman civilization, but of other civilizations 
also. The ancient Hindu philosophers taught that the Law of Cycles 
operates everywhere in Nature and throughout human history. That 
which the Greeks called Kuklos the Hindus called Chakra — the circle 
or wheel of evolution which revolves continuously and while revolving 
ascends or rises, thus forming a spiral. ... 

Civilizations rise and fall to rise again. There is a time process in 
human evolution which the ancients knew of: there are ages of iron and 
copper and silver and gold spoken of; these are but another version of 
the old Hindu teachings of the Yugas, also four in number. Human 
civilizations rise and fall encompassing cycles, large and small, golden 
with the radiance of truth during the Satya-Yuga, and hard as iron 
with the selfishness of the dark Kali-Yuga. But besides a time process 
there is a space-process. There are times and cycles when the rise and 
fall of culture and of civilization are confined to a small area, e.g., the 
Greek civilization; at other times to large areas like the rise and sub- 
sidence of the Egyptian culture and civilization; and again at other 
times the whole world is affected just as at the present moment. Just as 
there are cycles of long or short curation connected with civilizations, 
so are there small or vast geographical creas connected with civilization. 
Our European concept of human history is very circumscribed; most 
people date the birth of civilization with the Greeks, even though em- 
cient archzologists discover the g_ories of anterior eras. Indian Puranic 
philosophy has preserved in the form of myths and folklore the wonder- 
ful story of humanities, not thousands but millions of years old.... 


Q 
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The rise and fall of civilizations are but the means and the channels 
through which humanity evolves and progresses. We need not worry 
about the collapse of our own particular civilization in Europe; more ex- 
alted cultures built civilizations mightier than ours; they went and here 
we are. So also*this civilization of ours may go but we ourselves will sur- 
vive to build other civilizations. Our future capacity to create new cul- 
tures 13 being acquired by us now; as long as we learn the lessons which 
Nature has to teach we are doing the right thing. We have, however, 
one great duty to our own civilization; like a doctor who fights death 
in his patient we should do all we possibly can to fight the death of the 
civilization to which we belong; it is sick, nay, its condition is critical; 
but is not yet dead; and ours is the task to see what can be done. And 
the first principle to learn and to apply is not to depend on our so-called 
leaders; priests and politicians have failed; popes never saved the Souls 
of people in the past, nor will dictators save the Souls of people in the 
present. Each one has to become his own saviour, and by saving his own 
Soul he will not only perceive how to save the Souls of others, but will 
actually help to save them. 

And that is our first answer to what shall we do with our life? Take 
the direction of that life in our own hands. Let each one of us say 
“Away with popes and priests, away with dictators and leaders; let us 
seek the light of wisdom for ourselves; let us develop the strength of a 
noble character, so that the Light of the Spirit within us may shine 
forth for the benefit of all.” Now, please remember that it is easy to say 
“Away with popes and dictators, away with priests and leaders”; it 
is not easy to seek the light within, not easy to find it; not easy to let it 
shine forth. People often throw away one religion only to embrace an- 
other; they leave the church and enter the fold of science — but only to 
believe. Giving up the dogmas of religion they accept the dogmas of 
science! Where then shall we find truth? How shall we seek it? What 
shall we do? 

When we survey the field of knowledge from the most ancient cycles 
we come upon certain truths, embodied, shall we say epitomized, now 
in one form, now in another, but which truths are ever and always the 
same and identical. Take the message which comes from the architec- 
tural remains of old civilizations. The Pyramids of Egypt and of Central 
and South Americas; the Angkor-Vat in Cambodia; the caves and tem- 
ples of ancient India; these all bring a message, not only of the vast 
knowledge which their builders possessed, but also knowledge about 
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human progress, the meaning and purpose of human life. These archi- 
tectural remains are symbols, spiritual symbols, for in the old days 
architecture had its sacred and esoteric side. Again we get a similar 
symbolic message from the archzological discoveries; we have not learnt 
everything when we have admired che beauty of the firtds. Every urn, 
every piece of jewellery, tells its own tale, and that is not always the 
story of ordinary life. Then we have records, papyri of Egypt. tiles of 
Assyria, palm-leaf MSS. of India. All these indicate, directly, knowl- 
edge which the ancients possessed When we compare the old-world 
knowledge in China or in Peru, we find that there is a remarkable simi- 
larity of ideas and instructions. It is striking, is it not, that Pyramid 
structures are to be found in Egypt and also in the Americas? But much 
more remarkable and striking is the similarity of views and teachings 
in the ancient records. 7éo Teh King of China and the Bhagavad-Gita 
of India teach the same truths. The description of hell and of heaven in 
Hindu books is similar to that which we find in the Egyptian Book of 
the Dead, and so on in numerous instances. Not in the ever changing 
and conflicting knowledge of modern men, but in the Wisdom of the 
Ancients can we find light and guidance and help. 

So that is the second thing we should do. When we have discarded 
the personal authority of popes and of dictators, we should seek the 
Light of Truth from the Sages o? the ancient world, the creators of 
mental and moral and spiritual Pyramids. veritable lighthouses which 
give signals to us to quit the stormy ocean of modern civilization and 
come to the haven of peace, to the harbour of Soul-culture.... 

Time is pressing, so let me give you the Gta prescription in 
“tabloid form,” to use a slang phrase. The Gita says:— 


(1) Do not perform actions which are evil. 

(2) Duty is that which is necessary for you to do 

(3) Do not run away from duties becfuse they are unpleasant, any morc 
than invent duties because they scem pleasant. 

(4) Do not undertake the duties of another for that 1s dangerous 

(5) In discharging duties, that 1s, in performing necessary actions, do 
not worry about, do not be concerned with, do not take into account, 
the results and the fruits of astion or duty. Do that which has to be 
done without looking for reward. 


In personal life or in national life these should become our guiding 
principles. ... 
All Great Teachers have given the same truths age after age in 
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every land and country. Theosophy is that Ageless Wisdom of Krishna 
and Buddha and Jesus, and in answering the question, What shali we do 
with our life, we must seek advice and guidance from Them. These 
Master Minds, these Perfected Hearts, are Living Souls and by dwelling 
upon the truths They taught we come near to Them who embody those 
truths. They are Lords of Light who guide us in our darkness, Lords of 
Duty who reveal in Their Sacrifice the Path of Duty for us to walk. 
May Their Light and Their Sacrifice enable us to awaken the slumber- 
ing Soul within ourselves so that we too may discharge our duty, look- 
ing upon the World as the Field of Duty. 


DEATH OF A YOUNG GIRL 


Your spirit’s palace is deserted, hushed, l 
But where was discord carved upon the brow, 
A marble smoothness now has intervened 

And like rare incense harmony prevails. 


The self-inflicted tempests of your grief 
Are now resolved in peace ineffable, 
Death, like a sieve, rejects the bitter dregs, 
Permitting only sweetness to remain 

In memory’s chalice exquisitely held. 


You, who were Spring incarnate, never knew 
The rich fulfilment of your summer’s prime, 
Your violets were too frail, too frail to stand 
The ruthless onslaughts of an East-wind fate. 


One, al! was hot rebellion, flame and flash, 

A stranze effulgence that bemused us all, 

We never quite could reach your secret world, 
But now, strange irony, that you have slipped 
Beyond the limits of our mortal ken, 

We apprehend you in your timeless flight. 


Herserr BLUEN 


£ 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE?’S 
ABODE OF PEACE 


[ Recalling her vieit to Shantiniketan just before the Poet’s death, Dr. Hazel 
E. Foster, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., captures for us the pervading spirit of this 
jovous centre of learning.—Ep. ] 


I 


It was on the fourth of June in 1941, just two months before his death, 
that I saw the great poet of India, Dr. Tagore, in his home in Shanti- 
niketan in Bengal. He was ill and lay closely covered in a downstairs 
room of his big Dutch-Java house, the room darkened almost to black- 
ness. His friend and private secretary, Mr. Chaudhury, stood at the 
head of the bed, tenderly watching over him. Rays of light stole softly 
in from the edges of the covered windows and focused on the tranquil, 
noble face of the Poet, setting aglow the white hairs of his long beard. 
A perfect Rembrandt portrait lacked only a Rembrandt to paint it. The 
meeting and mingling of the light within and the lights without com- 
bined to outshine and yet to emphasize the surrounding darkness and 
the living, soul-bright centre of the entire scene. 

I experienced the blessing of a spirit at peace when the sick man 
raised his long, delicate hands to clasp them before his face in the Indian 
namaskar. For his sake I dared not tarry longer than to offer my Ameri- 
can greeting. I wanted to express my deep appreciation with an assur- 
ance that I would try to take with me to my homeland something of 
the rich values I had found in his Shantiniketan. 

Indians kncw many ways of touching life with beauty. The very 
names they give to places and persons breathe meaning and poetry. 
To those who understand the words a schoolroomful of children can 
offer a garland of lovely names in flowers or a treasure-chest of jewels 
in gleaming colours or perhaps it may be a crown of shining virtues. 
Such choices often tell one what the namer valued most. The name 
of the Tagore estate, which has had tenants up to a hundred thousand. 
means, the “Abade of Peace” — Shantiniketan. 

The maharishi Devendranath, the poet’s father, had accepted the 
Upanishadic d:vision of life for a man into three, sometimes four, 
periods. In the first, the youth studies under a chosen guru, often in a 
forest along with other pupil-disciples. Next he becomes a householder 
enjoying all the riches of a home until his children are sufficiently estab- 
lished for him to leave. The rest of his life, unless he chooses toward 
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the end to take the begging bowl, he passes in contemplation often in 
some forest. Devendranath accelerated this programme, for he did not 
wait until his motherless children grew up but took them with him. 

The maharisht had considered establishing an ashrama somewhere 
in the Himalayas, with inexhaustible subjects for contemplation surely! 
He gave them up, however, for the vast, tawny, flat earth which became 
Shantiniketan. It isin West Bengal not a hundred miles from the home 
he left in Calcutta. Two sturdy mango trees constituted his new forest. 
From my Shantiniketan friends I learned to tread the soil beneath them 
as holy ground. He selected this estate because of the wide expanses he 
could gaze upon with unobstructed view. There he would lose himself 
for hours in contemplation when some wonder of stream or leaf captured 
his soul. The maharishi sent his son Rabindranath at the age of eleven 
for a time of study to the Himalayas, but this son, too, preferred to 
return to the ashrama of his father when he came to his own life choice. 

In his eightieth year Dr. Tagore still lived and reigned in Shanti- 
niketan, and I gladly stretched a Sabbatical leave to breaking point to 
accept an invitation to give a lecture at Visva Bharati, his own inter- 
national University. Since his Gitanjali (Song Offerings) abounds in 
deep and unique appreciations of nature, I had speculated eagerly as to 
what the place might be like that called for such exultations. In Shanti- 
niketan it must have been that “butterflies spread their sails on the sea 
of light,” that “colours, tunes and perfumes pour in endless cascades,” 
that “the silence of the sky was full to the brim with ineffable peace 
and beauty.” It must have been there that he thrilled to “the joy of the 
sunlight the joy of the free air.” Clouds, sky, deep shadows, rain, the 
shady lane, jasmine, lilies, yellow leaves—in his chosen Abode of 
Peace must he have experienced spiritual excitement over these. Dawn, 
dusk, noon, his use of such terms is akin to that of St. John’s Gospel, 
where a single word at one stroke depicts the setting of an entire scene, 
or to the prophet Isaiah’s in his turning of certain words over and over 
like diamonds flashing out prismatic colours at every turn. 

As I journeyed from Calcutta to Bolpur, the town nearest the 
Tagore estate, I wondered whether the maharishi or his poet son had 
found inspiration in the monotonous stretches of yellow dirt sprawling 
broadly on both sides of the railroad track. Of Bolpur itself I chiefly 
recollect a score or so of monkeys, big, grey with white faces, up to 
expensive mischief as they swung from tree to tree or from tree to house 
tops, several of them with their babies gripping their bellies. A Shanti- 
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niketan bus took me from Bolpur to the Abode of Peace, and along 
the way I found many trees had been planted, some of them grown to 
great size. But I could see just beyond the acres of homes and Univer- 
sity buildings, a barren earth carpet nearing, sometimes reaching, the 
horizon. “Denuded soil, tragically waste land,” I said to myself. Yet 
that same afternoon I wrote my family:— 


The sun will soon be setting and its light is mellow on the stucco of 
this cottage and two others not far off. It has set tall grasses gleaming 
in their long, white tops, and people on the korizon make pretty silhouettes. 
There are clouds in the west that should soon colour up. Odd that the 
total impression can be soothing and idyllic when the ground is mostly 
lifeless. It must be because of the stillness and far distances. 


Little groups of small, thatched dwellings that constituted a village 
of the estate, half hidden among golden bamboos, oecupied a segment 
of my vision. One house, somewhat larger than the others, I learned 
was the modest, recently built refuge of a rajah who preferred ashrama 
life to his palace and had come to live near his guru, Tagore. There 
were guest-houses, but I was happy to live with the Quaker member of 
the staff, Marjorie Sykes, in her simple cottage. A Cambridge graduate, 
she lived out useful days and restful nights in the voluntary poverty 
of her choice. Her meagre but very attractive and adequate furnishings 
were nearly all swadesht. Students had woven the blue cotton curtains 
and table-cover. Their decorations were handblocked. Her beautiful 
glazed chocolete dishes were moulded from neighbourhood clay. The 
chairs were all hand-made. In her home and often out in her company 
I slowly found myself under the spell of the Poet, his wide-open spaces 
and fascinating neighbours. 

On my first call in the home of Gurudev, as his friends loved to call 
Dr. Tagore, I watched his daughter-in-law carefully weighing his medi- 
cine on a troy scale. Her husband was then in Britain. The Poet was 
quite ill; yet as several of us sat in wicker chairs around the European 
dining-table, eating Indian vegetable pies, his secretary told us about 
the paper Gurudev was preparing for the approaching meeting of the 
Brahmo-Samaj. As always, highly sensitive to happenings everywhere 
and deeply pained by the needless anguish of a warring world, Gurudev 
was still sending out messages of protest or encouragement through 
newspapers. New poems, too, kept coming from his sick-room to bless 
mankind. 

The master of Shantiniketan could not now gaze in any direction 
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- he might choose, far out on his loved estate. The ample verandahs and 
flat roof of this tall house and of nearby smaller ones, built to afford 
him other angles of vision, no longer could serve him for this purpose. 
Yet I felt sure his heart was still “dancing with the daffodils’ —- for him 
the lihes and*lotuses and rare, imported blossoms in his rose garden, 
“colours on clouds,’ the dusky mongoose that executed a swift curve 
into the hedge near the big house, when he spied me, neighbours like the 
men I saw in his modernistic parlour playing bridge on the floor, his 
student boys and girls. 

I think Miss Sykes was right when she wrote me, before my visit, 
after the death of his close friend, Charlie Andrews. in 1940:— 


Alas, Mr. Andrews is one of five heavy losses by death this year.... 
I feel the Poet to be nowadays a very lonely figure and in spite of his 
keen delight in life and beauty I think he himself would sometimes long 
to follow his friends. 


Yet Tagore’s attitude toward both life and death was irrepressibly 
glad. “Joy that sets the twin brothers, Life and Death, dancing over the 
wide world.” “Because I love life, I know I shall love death as well.” 
“Life which is permanent knows no decay nor diminution.” Troubles 
had not overwhelmed him. He wrote of “many a rapture of joy and 
sorrow.” “Will not the harp of the road break out in sweet music of 
pain?” 

Could it be that the Poet and his father rejected life under the 
shadow of the glorious Kinchinjunga, snow-crowned Queen of the East- 
ern Himalayas, because it gave them exaltations too poignant for mortal 
endurance? Could this choice of the flat tract near Bolpur have been 
influenced by the inner urge of a great soul to find strength and beauty 
where one would not easily expect it, to see “the flower reigning in 
splendour among thorns.” 


What if the sky pants and trembles with the heat of the mid-day 
sun? What if the burning sand spreads its mantle of thirst? Is there no 
joy in your heart? 


Instinctively, or deliberately, the choice must have been affected 
by sympathy with India’s millions who cannot choose the Himalayas 
or make any choice at all as to where they shall live or die. For Tagore 
was keenly aware of the inner and outer struggles of his countrymen, 
whether worth lakhs or nothing, whether intellectuals and philosophers 
or the most inarticulate of ryots, whether men or women or little chil- 
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dren. His charming, illuminating short stories, poems and plays illus- 
trate all this abundantly. He proved that hfe could furnish limitless 
happiness and worth in this typical area about Bolpur. 

One senses Dr. Tagore’s hours of daily reverie in every one of his 
Song Offerings. “They see thy picture in all works of*mine.” “From 
the words of the poet men take what meanings please them. Yet their 
last meaning points to thee.” All his activities were in accord. Many 
a poet’s glorious dream could not be endured if it came true. Also rarely 
do poets have the power or the patience to direct their visions into real- 
life channels. Shantiniketan with its network of highly creative insti- 
tutions, educational and social, was a vision made real. Gurudev 
founded his unique university called Visva Bharati, which means 
“world culture,” in 1901 and for forzy years poured his inheritance, earn- 
ings and all he was into it. Most oz that time he also lived there. When 
he went abroad to scatter his treasures of philosophy and poetry in 
Great Britain, Russia, Japan, America, he culled fresh flowers to bring 
home to his Visva Bharati. His son was its first General Secretary. 
Years before his death Dr. Tagore organized a society to take charge of 
the institutions he had established on his estate, all under the name 
Visva, Bharati. This memorandum suggests its purpose. 


The membership of this Visva Bharati: and of its constituent bodies 
shall be open to all persons irrespective of sex, nationality, race, creed, 
custe or class; and no test or condition shall be imposed as to religious 
belief or profession in admitting members, students, teachers, workers, 
or in any other connection whatsoever 


In Shantmiketan there are classes for small children — including 
classes for Santal hill tribe tots — and for youth through college. During 
most of the academic year the weather is hot and dry. Most classes meet 
out of doors wherever students ard teacher find a spot shaded by walls 
or trees. They sit on mats on the ground. Maps and blackboards are set 
up as needed. The visiting eye has a feast when half a dozen groups are 
scattered about the grounds like bright-hewed garden patches. Student 
faces are delightfully free from the look of strain too familiar in Indian 
schools, 

I watched an indoor class of dancing girls. Their teacher was a win- 
some, little, wrinkled old man from Assam, a perfect artist. He was 
wreathed im smiles as he led off in all the steps, his face turned half 
backward and downward as he directed eager young followers with 
glad approvel. The rhythm of life is in the ancient Indian dances. 
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Nevertheless until the founder of the Poet's School, as he loved to call 
it, breathed his poet's soul upon it, the dance in India had for centuries 
been held a sexual, polluting thing, performed only by temple girls or 
outcaste professionals. No decent man would permit his wife or daugh- 
ters to do anys dancing. Indeed, the stories told by gesture and move- 
ment are often’love stories about gods and goddesses. The Poet loved 
the rare beauty and the soul hidden in these dances of his country’s 
history and legend. He purified and popularized them until more and 
more girls — and sometimes boys — in Hindu and Christian schools and 
in the villages discovered in the dances joy and riches. At Visva Bharati 
[ talked with a lovely young lady of a noted and cultured family who 
told me she planned to make dancing her career. It was Tagore who 
inspired and aided the famous dancer and director of professional 
dancers. Udaya Shankar. 

The musie class I saw sitting on the floor of a hall. their vinas, 
sitars, drums, and cyrnbals, in front of them. Other pupils were taking 
vocal lessons Nobody has done more for Bengali music than Tagore. 
He often set his poems to music and also often sang them himself in 
public. It is said that in his prime he had an excellent, appealing voice. 
His musical compositions became familiar throughout the land and are 
purchasable in phonograph records. His Visva Bharati music students 
must be thrilled to rezall that their guru called music the finest of all 
arts. “free from the bondage of words.” 

The incentive to pursue drama and the actor’s art is strong in 
Shantiniketan. Gurudev again was the founder and patron of modern 
Bengali drama. He redeemed it much as he redeemed dancing, from in- 
heritecl evil associations and taints, as also from prudish restrictions. He 
wrote many outstandirg plays. He inspired other dramatists. In Madras 
I saw his Chitra entrancingly presented in English before a full house 
of both sexes! The actors were students in a high caste high school for 
girls. Several took male parts! Other girls were ushers! An amazing 
break from centuries-old custom! Dr. Tagore took delight in acting in 
his own plays It is reported that in voice and interpretation, in fact in 
every way, he was an eminent actor. 

Hazer E. FOSTER 
(To be concluded) 


AUTHORITY AS A 
SOURCE OF KNOWLEDGE 


[Dr. Indra Chanéra Shastri, M.A., Ph.D., Shastracharya, Nyayatirtha, ig 
Head of the Department of Sanskrit, Institute of Post-graduate Studies, 
University of Delhi. Epistemology is a special interest of our learned 
contributor, who wrote his doctoral thesis on “The Epistemology of the 
Jain Agamas.” In this article he outlines the various positions taken up 
by Indian schools of philosophy, and examines their logical strength. 

—Ep. | 


THE MAJOR PART of our knowledge is derived from the assertions of 
other persons. None can say that even a half of his beliefs is based ex- 
clusively on his own experience. Of course, every intellectual tries to 
establish his claira to be strictly rational: to be called irrational, illogical 
or a person led by the assertions of other persons hurts his pride. 
Nevertheless, it :s a fact that we cannot dispense with authority as a 
source of knowledge. Knowledge would shrink considerably and life 
would come to a stop if belief in authority is given up altogether. We 
believe in the theories of scientists, in the railway time-table, in -differ- 
ent charts and zundreds of other statements merely on the basis of 
authority. 

There are divergent views, however, regarding the reliability of 
authority. Some schools of thought totally reject authority as a valid 
source of knowledge: they are not prepared to accept any statement 
without putting it to the test of reason or experience. But their claim 
is confined to theory. In practice they do believe in the words of the 
propounders of their respective pailosophies. Certain other schools in- 
troduce some criterion for the validity of authority. In doing so, they 
either go outside authority as an independent source of knowledge or 
enter the region of faith. The problem is further complicated by the 
possibility of conflict between two authorities or between authority and 
reason or experience. In the second case, experience is generally regarded 
as stronger than authority. But the reliability of experience is itself not 
above challenge. Not only on the transcendental plane but in ordinary 
experience also, sometimes, authority is found superior to experience. 
The object appearing as white in our experience contains seven varieties 
of colour acccrding to the scientist, and his words are more reliable than 
our perception. The belief in a scientific proposition may be based on 
experience as far as the first propounder is concerned, But in us it is 
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nothing but belief in authority. And yet it is also true that every 
authority cannot claim the same reliability. This is clearly proved by 
the first case, 2.e., the case of conflict between two authorities. Con- 
sequently we can neither rule out authority as a source of knowledge 
nor rely on it*indiscriminately. We need to define a criterion for its 
reliability. 

Indian schools of philosophy propose two types of reasoning accord- 
ing to the disputants. In case the disputants are samédnatantra, i.e., such 
as believe in the same scriptures or authority but differ in its interpreta- 
tion, an interpretation can be verified by quoting other, undisputed 
passages from the same book or other accepted authority on the topic. 
The schools of Vedanta, fundamentally, differ from one another in their 
ontology. But all of them admit the Prasthdnatraya, i.e., the Upanisads, 
the Brahma Sutra and the Bhagavad-Gita, as their ultimate authority. 
The discussions among these samdnatantra schools have helped in evolv- 
ing a method of interpretation, the six categories (Shadlinga) proposed 
by the Mīmānsā school. But the same exponents resort to experience 
when faced by schools challenging the authority itself. Verification by 
experience becomes one criterion for belief in authority. 

The Mimansa school is not prepared to accept the superiority of 
experience to scriptures. It solves the difficulty by dividing spheres. It 
holds that the Vedas are not meant to affirm or refute doctrines about 
an existing reality. They are meant to guide our conduct: Amndyasya 
kriyarthatvat dnarthakyam atadarthéndém. They are books of ethics, 
not of metaphysics. In that sphere they are supreme and no experience 
is allowed to interfere with them. In the field of metaphysics experience 
prevails; the Vedas have nothing to say in it. Hence there can never be 
any conflict between the two: each is independently reliable in its own 
sphere. The Vedas are valid by themselves. Not only this; the Mimansa 
school holds that every word is valid in itself. It becomes invalid only 
when the speaker is faulty. According to Kumarila, human testimony 
has no intrinsic validity, but the Vedic testimony is intrinsically valid. 
Prabhakara regards testimony as the knowledge of supersensible objects, 
depending exclusively on the knowledge of words. He confines accep- 
table testimony to the Vedas only. 

Now we come to the conflict of authority with authority. The 
Miméansa is apparently dogmatic in this respect. Kumarila argues that 
a fault in a statement comes from its author. As the Vedas have no 
author, they are free from faults. Regarding the scriptures of other 
schools he says that, because they are composed by human beings and 
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no human being can be free from faults, they cannot be free from faults 
derived from mortal authors. On the surface this contention of the 
Mimansa appears absurd and dogmatic. No statement can come into 
existence without a speaker or writer. Similarly, to rule out all human 
statements as unreliable is a self-contradiction. But, if we take “with- 
out author” in the sense of “traditional, coming down from time imme- 
morial,” the contention carries some weight. A notion’s surviving the 
test of time with credit adds to the degree of its reliability. Montague 
suggests three reasons for the strength which age lends to authority: 

The first cause is psychological. An old institution, used by many 
generations of human beings, is enriched with a multitude of tender 
and beautiful associations; it begins to appeal to our interest and senti- 
ment; 1t becomes a treasure-house of spiritual experience. The variety 
of cultural systems claiming a source in the Vedas far exceeds other 
systems. Bui we cannot accept the validity of this claim. Historical or 
traditional richness is quite different from truth. No time was free from 
a conflict between traditions. If one of them is true on account of its 
long historical existence. the other also may claim the same; and both 
cannot be true. 

The second cause 1s this: people feel that old age is wiser than 
youth, because it possesses more experience, and similarly, an old tradi- 
tion is more reliable than a recent one. But this argument is illogical. 
An old man ts es a rule really wiser. but the case of an old tradition is 
different. A tradition is not a container of wisdom like an old man but 
an expression of wisdom. It is an expression of the wisdom of society, and 
present society is older than primitive society, Inasmuch as its experi- 
ence is richer than that of the old. From this point of view, a new tradi- 
tion may well contain more truth than an old tradition rooted in a 
primitive socievy. 

The third cause is the belief of almost all religious systems in 
gradual deterioration. The ancient sages received inspiration direct 
from God or from conversation with deities. But modern man has lost 
that communication. He is going farther and farther from God. Con- 
sequently, he is less reliable. Bus this argument is contradicted by the 
principle of evolution supported by biology, anthropology and other 
sciences which show that the human being has gradually developed to 
the present stage from animal ard savage. 

Shankara, the propounder of Absolute Monism, is also a strong 
supporter of authority. But his argument is different. He holds that our 
experience cannot grasp Reality. which is beyond objectivity; on the 
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other hand, the scriptures are expressions of God and the sages inspired 
by Him. This is a form of intuitionism. In the domain which experience 
cannot reach, intuition is the only way. Shankara is also emphatic on 
undependability of perception. The moon appears no bigger than a tray. 
The rope appéars as a snake. Experience is reliable for our practical 
purposes only. In a case of conflict between scriptural authority and 
experience, as far as ultimate truth is concerned, Shankara advises us to 
accept the former. Shankara is also emphatic in denouncing logic as the 
ultimate source of knowledge. Logie draws conclusions from given prem- 
ises. But when the reliability ‘of premises itself is questioned logic 
has no solution. It resorts ultimately to sense experience, which in itself 
is a feeble ground. Thus, Shankara holds seriptures to be the only 
source of a knowledge of ultimate Reality. But this view does not help 
us in testing knowledge for practical purposes. . 

The Upanisads admit the necessity of critical examination, e.g., 1n 
their threefold method of assimilating an idea. But Shankara puts a 
limit here also. He says that logical consideration is allowed because it 
helps in strengthening our faith in the verdict of scripture. Any argu- 
ment going against them, striking at the root of our faith in them, 1s not 
allowed. We clearly see here that for Shankara, as for the other systems, 
philosophy is the science of salvation. He is firm that we cannot find 
the saving truth by logie. 

Jainism makes a practical suggestion in this respect. It considers 
its canon neither external nor composed by God. The canon contains 
the words of dispassionate and omniscient persons. Jainism argues that 
the validity of a statement depends on two factors: first, the author of 
the statement must possess full knowledge of the object; secondly, he 
must be free from prides and prejudices. According to Jainism all ob- 
jects are interrelated. Full knowledge of one object therefore involves 
a knowledge of the entire Universe. The Tirthankaras are omniscient 
beings as well’ as jinas, t.e., beings who have conquered all passions. 
They are above prides and prejudices. Consequently there'is no reason 
to doubt their words. 

But the Jaina contention has more than one weakness. First, the 
conception that a particular person knows the entire Universe, past, 
present and future, cannot be proved logically; it can be admitted by 
faith only. Though the majority of Indian schools have admitted super- 
normal perception, we find in the admission a mixture of religion with 
philosophy. Many a system is dogmatic in holding that the propounder 
of that system only and none else commands full knowledge. Secondly, 
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the verdicts of the Jaina canon have been found false in geographical 
and mathematical calculations. 

In the period of logic, i.e., 500 to 1000 A.D., Jaina thinkers have — 
examined their notions logically. Samantabhadra, the founder of Jaina 
logic, addressing a Tirthankara, says:— : 


Lord, you are great and venerable, not because gods worship you and 
you possess a halo and other extraordinary embellishments. You deserve 
our worship only because your words cannot be contradicted by logic. 


Haribhadra (c. 800 a.v.), the author of Shdstra Varta Samuccaya, 
says, “I hold neither favour for Mahavira nor prejudice against Kapila, 
etc. Whosoever is logical should be accepted.” These logicians are pre- 
pared to gather information from scriptures, yet resort to logic for final 
validity. 2 

Buddhist logic does not admit the validity of testimony. Buddha 
said in clear words: “O Bhikkhus, accept my words only after proper 
examination, not out of respect for me.” Buddhism up to Dharmakirti 
does not seem to have believed in omniscience. In his Pramdna Vartteka 
Dharmakirti clearly says:— 


It does not matter whether a person sees or does not see everything. 
We are concerned with seeing the things that serve our purpose. What is 
the use of knowing the number of insects? 


But later Buddhism, like all religious systems, began to believe in 
scriptures, as well as in omniscience, which entered Buddhism as an at- 
tribute of the Bodhisattva, who needed it in his mission of redeeming 
others. 

The Sankhya school does admit testimony as an independent source 
of knowledge; but confines its validity to the Vedas only. It does not 
recognize secular testimony as an independent source of valid knowl- 

“edge. The Vedas, according to the Sankhya, are neither eternal nor com- 
posed by a person or by God. They are a spontaneous revelation of truth 
to enlightened seers. They are self-evident (svatak pramana). We may 
say that the Sankhya also is intuitionist in this respect. 

The VaiSesika does not admit testimony as a separate source of 
knowledge and includes it in inference. The validity of testimony, the 
Vaisesika argues, depends upon the reliability of the author. The Vedas, 
even, do not possess intrinsic validity: they are valid because they are 
composed by God and He is omniscient and faultless. 

Gautama defines testimony as the instruction of a trustworthy per- 
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son, having direct knowledge of moral law (Dharma) and competent to 
guide others in the path of duty. He divides testimony into two kinds, 
viz., testimony about perceptible objeets and testimony about imper- 
ceptible objects. The modern Naiyäyikas divide it into secular and 
scriptural (alawkika). The validity of secular testimony is not intrinsic. 
Alaukika testimony as to imperceptible objects has intrinsic validity. 

This survey of Indian systems leads us to the following conclusions: 

There are three types of authority: personal, traditional and intui- 
tional. The personal authority 1s again of two types: that related to the 
person of extraordinary knowledge and that to the person of ordinary 
knowledge. All systems subordinate the validity of the second to logic. 
This we can call secular authoritarianism. Those accepting authority 
of the first kind again fall into two categories. The first-eategory con- 
sists of those admitting extraordinary knowledge as a manifestation of 
spiritual powers attained through the removal of inner obscurities. They 
stress spiritual purity, the conquest of passions, leading to the purity 
of knowledge. This is mystical authoritarianism. The second category 
consists of those believing in inspiration by God. They are in a way 
intuitionists. Those believing the Vedas to be composed by God and 
seen by the sages through their penance come in this category. These 
are the types of personal authority. 

_ The Sankbya and Miméansa systems believe that the Vedas were 
composed neither by personal nor by impersonal beings. They are tradi- 
tionalist. 

Those believing in intuition or tradition ascribe intrinsic validity 
to the Vedas, but, in order to avoid clash with experience, restrict its 
sphere to ethics or imperceptible objects. 

The common people measure the prestige ot an authority in propor- 
tion to the prestige of its original exponents, to the number of its adher- 
ents and to the time through which it has lasted. I need not discuss here 
how feeble logically these grounds are. 

A court of law takes account of the number of witnesses as well as 
their quality. The quality is twofold: first, the witness must have a 
first-hand knowledge of the incident; secondly, he should have no motive 
for partiality. These criteria correspond to those of Jainism and Yoga 
systems. 

In the present democratic structure of political institutions, number 
is supreme. The opinion of two persons is invalid against that of three 
persons. This view is supported in the light of pragmatism. Truth, as 
William James holds, is beyond our approach. No proposition or decision 
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is final. The ~erdicts of scientists and other so-called authorities may 
change at any time. In this position, the responsibility of a decision is 
better borne ty three than by two. This view can be useful when there 
is a tussle between two courses of action with equally strong arguments 
in their favour or when there is a question of choice ér taste. But in 
finding truth the opinion of one specialist is far weightier than those 
of hundreds of common men. The democratic way is only a short cut 
to settling differences for practical purposes. It is not a correct approach 
to truth in -tself. 

INDRA CHANDRA SHASTRI 


t 


To sussist in lasting monuments, to live in their productions, to exist 
in their names and predicament of chimeras, was large satisfaction unto 
old expectations, and made one part of their Elysiums. But all this ıs 
nothing in the metaphysics of true belief. To live indeed is to be again 
ourselves, which being not cnly an hope but an evidence in noble believers, 
tis all one to lie in St. Inrocent’s Churchyard as ın the sands of Egypt, 
ready to ke anything in the ecstasy of being ever, and as content with 
six foot as with the Mole of Adrianus. 

—Sir Tsomas Browne 


“TELLING THE WORLD” 


[ Miss Odette Tchernine, a poet and writer, whose poems have appeared in 
our pages, gives us intcresting facts about information services maintained 
by Britam and other countries. These services today are doing useful work 
m widening friendship and disseminating knowledge particularly among 
the lesser developed countries.—ED. | 


In 1960-61, Britain’s total cost for her information services was 
£3,728.550 at home, and £18,001,550 overseas. 

To those uninitiated in the activities of telling the world about 
Britain, her economies, social and other cultures, these may appear 
staggering figures. 

They are not when broken down to their basic individual values 
in the création of international understanding and good-will. Much is 
bound to fall on arid ground considering the vastness of the network, 
but much is achieved in the fields of education and widening friendship, 
even if results are not always immediately apparent. 

The information services of these islands are divided between 
specialized organizations and local authorities, and it is obvious that 
with a highly efficient press of varied approach like ours, need for special 
channels are not as urgent here as in emergent or backward countries. 

Services that go overseas are also divided between those special 
organizations, and some of their sections come under the egis of various 
government departments like one branch of the Foreign Office, the 
Colonial Offices, and the Commonwealth representations. The B.B.C, is 
also responsible for a vast network abroad. 

Such sections co-operate with municipal, civic and rural authorities. 
The overseas pattern of service covers larger and more varied informa- 
tion and exchange of knowledge because it has to serve a wider field of 
distribution. Factual and practical dissemination is far more vital in 
undeveloped areas, and services are tempered to such needs. There stress 
is laid upon visual and sound communication, via pictorial posters of 
brightly arresting colour and design, photographs and recorded radio 
programmes. 

Each category of reception area receives specialized treatment which 
has grown more expert and understanding as the organizers and 
the educational and medical missions themselves grow with their own 
experience of the work involved. 

Spending for such services which are nationally sponsored increases 
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or remains stationary. The expenditure is based on year-to-year require- 
ments. A programme of assistance for one area may be cut down as 
local progress becomes stabilized, or in a newer field of work is expanded 
so as to speed up the development. To quote but one rough breakdown 
of figures, one information department in particular recéived a govern- 
mental vote of £4,749,000 for their work in 1961-62, an increase of 
£880,000 on their 1960-61 estimates which were £3,896,000. 

It has now been proposed to increase our information services to 
the U.S.A. and to Latin America. | 

Why the expansion? 

Primarily, quite apart from ideological world conditions, it occurs 
to the layman that one reason for the desirability of stepping up British 
information projects in the United States and Latin America might be 
President Kernedy’s scheme to recruit a civilian army of self-sacrificing 
young men and women of character to go forth as welfare, sociological 
and educational advisers and friends to undeveloped countries where 
resulting better living might assist to more prosperity, and consequently 
to contented and non-hungry mouths! Though the President’s plan is 
a laudable one if it attracts the right type who are prepared to live with 
and not lecture their backward hosts, and even though he has stated that 
suitable candidates of other than American nationality will be accept- 
able, the vision shows another side of the coin that perturbs. A global 
picture of American-sponsored “do-gooder” missions, popularizing only 
one good way of life, may have suggested to our perceptive experts that 
a variety of good ways is the spice of life, and that even civilized com- 
munities in the United States as well as remote South American regions 
might benefit from learning the British way too. Kipling once wrote: 
“There are rine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, And every 
single one of them is right!” 

How is our money spent? 

Knowledge and hard news appear to walk side by side with our press 
that goes abroad. Information from official sources is distributed through 
the channels of films, press, and photographs. Broadcasting programmes 
play an important part, the Radio tape section of one source being 
prominent in usage. One department produces television newsreels for 
regional demands as far apart as Finland and the Far East. The Com- 
monwealth, of course, is served too. 

While information officers and representatives are established in 
key points overseas where expansion is planned, wherever possible, in- 
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stead of opening up new offices, service and advice is obtained from 
embassies or commercial and cultural enterprises already established. 
Individual staff members, or independent business or professional per- 
sons of repute, are recruited for work in urban or remote country dis- 
tricts. They undertake to propagate information, literary and technical 
material, and the organizing of advice wherever requested in such areas. 

Much assistance is given to libraries and welfare, medical and child 
centres, and funds are allocated also for students to visit the United 
Kingdom at times. This is very often a reciprocal arrangement. 

Latin America has something like forty Anglophile Societies in 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Mexico, and Peru, to quote a few 
countries. There is no reason to think that they have been reduced in 
spite of certain nationalistic trends and the tightening-up of regulations 
for the acceptance of non-Latin American settlers and promoters. That 
is easily understood when the history of Latin America’s happy-hunting- 
grounds of the past is examined Many of the original pioneers worked 
for the general good, but some alleged development was not so helpful. 
Yet it is not for nothing in the pattern of years to learn of so many 
English, Scottish, and Irish names in South American history — names 
now known as fellow-nationals, prosperous and well-regarded. Six thou- 
sand, five hundred books in English were supplied to hbraries and edu- 
cational groups all over South America in 1959-60. 

Our information service overseas is not a one-way traffic. These 
islands benefit too. Our cultural services are requested to help educa- 
tional authorities from several countries to select candidates for British 
students to be allocated scholarships in their respective universities. 
Countries that from time to time have extended such invitations 1n- 
clude France, the Federal German Republic, Switzerland, Brazil and 
Russia. 

Under our educational services abroad the teaching of English is 
important, and the comparative scarcity of English literature in sparsely 
developed areas has been remedied with the increase of literacy in back- 
ward lands. Books and general information flow abroad together, and 
English and its associated themes are being studied more than formerly. 

This has gone hand-in-hand with Drama and Ballet which travelled 
abroad extensively in recent years. One company went to Portugal, 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon, and in certain cases a rapprochement with 
the British Industries Fair, who sponsored the plan for some of its ac- 
tivities, was effected. Industry these days being the only section of the 
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community wealthy enough to become art patrons, the gesture was 
possibly an indication for the future. 

Distribution of facts and advice overseas cloes not consist only of 
paper work and propagation of ideas through print and radio. Hard 
physical pioneering is often demanded where assistance is needed. 

The changing face of Latin America provides some fascinating 
glimpses of contrast between the highly civilized sophistication of the 
glittering coastal cities—and now Brazilia, the fabulous — and the 
savage abyss of the still enormous unexplored interior. 

One investigator describes how in recent years in the Andes a length 
of rail across the mountainous country served as a school bell to call a 
class to one of the several radio schools reaching more than 200,000 
adults. In view of Britain’s expansion of services, that attendance, with 
the co-operation of local authorities concerned, is probably increased. 

Technical advice supplied to Latin America varies according to the 
country. In Peru stress has been laid on the training of secondary school 
science teachers and the establishing of laboratory apparatus adapted 
from every sort of material and facility that could be obtained locally. 
In Brazil the approach to progressive science has been in its direct 
application to economic questions. These have covered geology and 
agriculture. The still dreaded Mato Grosso of Brazil, gradually being 
penetrated, created difficulties in cattle-breeding on the stations border- 
ing that savage wilderness. If herds strayed too far inland, they ran the 
risk of attack by wild animals. So a breed called the Zebu was en- 
couraged. These cattle are very tough and large, and are able to survive 
jungle risks. 

Again, “telling the world” in South America can mean a jeep slid- 
ing over swamplike tracks, or fording swollen rivers in the rainy season. 
It can mean riding hazardously on horseback through mountain passes 
to reach the nearest point of human contact. It can also be personified 
in a missionary entrusted with the delivery of layman literature for 
expansion and cultivation under hardship, or a priest writing a text- 
book in a tent in a forest clearing to distribute it in the country’s lan- 
guage to his scattered flock in remote valleys or river communities. 
Again a chemist may be sent over by request to do field work from a 
primitive camp on the nutritive values of certain plants, and pass on 
his discoveries primarily to the country of their origin for its people’s 
benefit. 

How do the Information Services of other countries compare with 
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ours? Tolerably well in some cases. The nation which at times has sur- 
passed Britain in the prolific and world-wide nature of their information 
work is the United States. Until quite recently, this country was one of 
those very much at the receiving end of their film documentaries, agri- 
cultural text-books and regular news-sheets. The service was reduced a 
few years ago, but present world affairs suggest that it is being increased 
and tailored to suit the rapidly expanding face of universal things. 

In France there is no precise and detailed survey dealing with their 
propagation of views, technical development and education. One of the 
main features of government information services from France is their 
dispersal. There are no central sources of activities as exist in the United 
Kingdom. Each ministry and public body has its own press and infor- 
mation department, the importance of which varies considerably. In 
the presenting of the annual budgets, there is normally no special refer- 
ence to any information departments whose credits are included in the 
general expenditure of each ministry. The budget of what is the equiv- 
alent in France of British expenditure for the same purposes of Infor- 
mation Services is roughly 30 million new Franes, about £2,000,000. 

France has, however, an organization known as the “Relations Cul- 
turelles” which is placed under the authority of the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs. This organization was allocated credits totalling about 
£14,000,000 in the budget. Such figures suggest that France too is in- 
creasing her overseas costs of telling the world. 

There are seven hours of French broadcasts daily to countries and 
territories of the French Community outside France, with emphasis on 
Africa. France sends out twenty-one hours of broadcasts daily to foreign 
countries. High on the list of those countries and areas to which such 
broadcasts are directed are Latin America, the Far East, the Middle 
West and Poland. 

In 1960, the budget of the Radio-diffusion-Television Francaise 
totalled 447 million new Francs, about £30,000,000. 

Other countries follow in the footsteps of the big three services, 
taking the British Service and the American as examples on which to 
model, with local modifications, their smaller, and less organized propa- 
gation of each one’s scene of activity at home and abroad. 

Britain and the United States lead in the extent of distribution, and 
the highly organized ramifications of their information services. Possibly 
our medical and technical aid overseas is the most generally appreciated. 
Recently scientists and their text-books went to the United Arab Re- 
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public. Another feature of the British Information and educational 
services is the financing of senior scientist and research workers for 
exchanges between countries. These have been effected, for instance, be- 
tween the Royal Society and the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, and 
reciprocal visits are arranged with certain Commonwealth associations. 
The latter are a permanent feature of Britain’s way of “spreading the 
news.” Under this heading the value of the British press, copies of which 
travel extensively, must not be underestimated as a useful channel of 
fact and opinion stemming from varied levels. 
The British 2xample of telling the world may sometimes be a target 
for joking material, but on the whole it serves the world well. 
ODETTE TCHERNINE 


For I, that was a child, my tongue’s use sleeping, 
now I have heard you. 
Now in a moment I know what I am for, I awake, 
And already a thousand singers, a thousand songs; 
clearer, louder, and more sorrowful than yours, 
A, thousand warbling echoes have started within me, 
never to die. 
—WaLt WHITMAN 


i 
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HISTORICAL FORECAST 


[Mr. E. V. Hayes is well known to our readers. His brief but very 
suggestive article brings together the threads of promise in our human 
situation — the threads of faith in Love, m Liberty, in Fraternity.—LEb. | 


THE SLICHT Ir1sH TOUCH in the title will be forgiven in an Irishman 
begotten of an English father. Yet, while history is factually of the Past, 
-we are making it in the Present with the Future ever flowing swiftly 
in. Some philosophers invite us to live only in the “Now,” ignoring Past 
and Future, but, strictly speaking, “Now” is ever becoming the Past 
before we can give our attention to it. As.we find the Future rapidly 
flowing in, and we not able to prevent it, we may have the idea that we 
ought to live in the future if only a little and with some error. So while 
we may discard memorv as a lever to help us forward, we can stretch a 
point in Time and claim that anticipation (another gift of the Gods) 
is desirable — if we feel that we are worthy of having anything to antic- 
ipate. That is the trouble with the present generation; they have lost 
the desire and possibly the ability to anticipate anything save the most 
personal and trivial allurements. They live now but not in the least with 
a mystical significance. They have shaken off a little of the Past, and 
that little associated with loveliness and loyalty. The remainder is 
round their necks, like the Old Man of the Sea. This Old Ancestor can 
even persuade them that far from being a burden he is really a support. 
For the Past can le quite heroically, twisting itself to all kinds of con- 
clusions that it never had; 1t is possible to falsify the Future only as it 
enters the “Now.” 

We all hope for some years of life yet to come, fifty or five, or any 
number in between or just over. That which we hope for can stand for 
the “Now,” with an objective value which we can pass on to “happier 
men when we are gone” or to our happier selves when we return. Our 
reward for beginning now what will be gladly harvested in the future is 
sure, whether we are present in the harvesting or not. We reap what 
we sow. In all that is evil in us, that is only just; none other should be 
plagued with it. But the splendour is that in what we sow for good, 
for light and beauty, and spiritual release, the harvest can be handed 
over to the impoverished; it is still a reward for us in the very act 
of offering. “He hath filed the hungry with good things,” says a New 
Testament Canticle, “exalting the humble.” But at whose hands if not 
those of His earthly servants? The greatest benefactor on earth cannot 
dispense satisfactorily his own generosity to the best advantage. 
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What can be counted among the good things for which the peoples 
of the world ave hungry? One cannot deny that material food is urgently 
needed by many. There are other material wants that, though perfectly 
legitimate, are unsatisfied for this group, which in actual figures counts 
up to millions. But there are certain spiritual wants affliéting the whole 
race, save for a few oddments. For the first time in human history. 
there is a passion for freedom among the peoples of five continents and 
in islands round about; a sharpened desire to be allowed to mind their 
own business within their own aecepted territories. There is, too, as if 
to meet this hunger, a willingness on the part of certain former Empires 
to cease their imperialism and to grant freedom to countries hitherto 
subject to them. Britain has done well in this, though tardily. But the 
Anglo-Saxon is never inclined to move impetuously; he has the concrete 
mind (reinforced concrete, at times). The very God to whom he pays a 
somewhat tepid acknowledgment has mills that grind slowly, if exceed- 
ing small. With patience and persistent reasoning, propelled on by hard 
facts, the Britisher can be persuaded. France under its present Dictator 
is striving to be moderately just to her former subjects in their claims, 
held up by the fact that her former subjects are not always happy among 
themselves. Other countries of Europe with possessions subject to them 
are not so good. We need not narne them, for they may be trying to find 
a way out to the satisfaction of all conflicting interests — not an easy 
task — and it is the righteous we should name with honour and not the 
unrighteous with opprobrium. Looking at the scene now, it seems im- 
possible to believe that this struggle to be free can end in any other way 
than in making free. 

It is at this prospect for Black and White, Brown and Yellow, to 
“meet upon the level and part upon the square” that the Old Man 
of the Sea whispers over our shoulders, while he holds on: “This Liberty 
you speak of... what happened at the French Revolution? Equality? 
Oh, no! That would destroy all initiative. Fraternity, yes, in very small 
and carefully prescribed doses. There must be leaders, manipulators, 
seniors, bosses... oh yes, I know Christ said otherwise. But it may have 
been in a very restricted sense in a very primitive state of society. If his 
disciples practised what he suggested for a time, it did not last very 
long. ...” 

What will take the place oz the Dictator or the Boss, even though 
they are still affectionately calied by one name or the other? Is there 
any sign in our own day that seems to point to more than a sign in the 
future? There are several signs. One may be quoted from an account of 
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& man appearing in The Sunday Times of July 16th, 1961, and also 
broadcast. It is all the better as a sign in that it deals with what might 
have been regarded as an intractable problem; the more intractable 
because the social conscience in connection with it had not been 
quickened. It fs, in a way, the apotheosis of the Father-Figure in the 
very latest Psychology; itis the Male Parent of thousands, the paternal 
instinet touched by spirituality for children not of himself physically 
begotten and by most reckonings having no valid claims. This man, this 
priest, Mario Borelli of Naples, bound by the vows of his priesthood to 
chastity, becomes a true father-in-God to a thousand unwanted children, 
and is asking for more to befriend and to redeem. There is no family 
limitation for this man; secular fathers who dread their wives bearing 
more than two, if as many, cannot compete with this spiritual parent 
taking on a thousand or two. His sense of brotherhood is paternal, 
because his adopted family of scugnizzi (gutter-snipes), homeless and 
degraded, needs that expression of protection and care. His equality with 
them is proved in that for over a year he put off his collar and his 
cassock, and lived in the gutters with them, as one of them. His sense 
of liberty, even with this unlikely material: “If you have love, you 
know all the rules.” His sound unsentimental common-sense, almost 
like that of a business magnate: “A child’s soul is like a bank. Whatever 
you put in you get back ten years later with interest.” A gutter-snipe 
now about nine years of age, under Fr. Borelli; in ten years a young 
man of nineteen, trained, a credit to his country instead of a young 
criminal to annoy it. Above all, the social conscience of Italy aroused, 
once happily sleeping. 

Can one even picture the karma that will flow from that one service 
to those who need service and not to be exploited and humiliated? That 
cleric is not alone; there are others like him. So we can push the Old 
Ancestor off our shoulders; Liberty, Equality, Fraternity — with Love 
knowing and accepting the natural laws that flow from the three inter- 
national virtues — form one of the great promises for the future. It is 
scarcely a question of discussing their desirability, but only the best 
ways to achieve their supremacy, since they are inevitable, and only 
in supremacy can they be peaceful. One difficulty may arise when every 
nation is allowed to mind its own business without any interference and 
without interfering. Fascism is by no means dead and cremated, rather 
than buried, lest it. rise again. If a certain country under its influence 
(and that country quite prepared not to interfere with its neighbours, 
even if Communist) uses repressive and cruel measures against the 
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rebels in its ranks, must the more enlightened and graciously governed 
countries take notice but make no efforts to restrain the offending coun- 
ries? What effort could be made short of a war effort? And war in the 
future is doomed or the human race is doomed because of it. No doubt 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity and Love will find a way of some kind. 
Prophesying details has made many a prophet bite the dust or be held 
up to ridicule. Details cannot be prophesied but Principles can. And 
the Principle of Non-Violence can be certainly added to those already 
given, and thas not on sentimental grounds but those of factual com- 
mon sense. War’s only purpose in the Past has been to kill men, annex 
territories, demand blood-money, blow the loud trumpet ascribing vic- 
tory to the pcpular idols, some on earth and some alleged to be in heaven. 
War has never, even among primitives, ennobled the victors in any 
spiritual, moral or mental worth. In the civilized, it has only degraded 
all values save those of exploitation and brutality. That sense of its 
beastliness wil grow into the future because it is already growing, and 
the conflict in cultured men and women will become too acute for any 
question to hope for its answer from the nuclear and the bacteriological 
mass-murder, which already appears about to destroy itself as a 
thinkable remedy under any thinkable provocation. 

E. V. HAYES 


Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be. 


— ROBERT BROWNING 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


i EPIC DRAMA AND EPIC CHARADE* 


Ronatp Gray’s study of Brecht is 
limited in its scope, as it confines it- 
self to Brecht’s dramas. But this is 
as it should be, for it is as a dramatist 
that Brecht is famous. Bertolt Brecht 
was born in 1898, in Augsburg in 
Bavaria, in a well-to-do family. His 
term at the University of Munich was 
cut short by military service, but pres- 
ently he made his name as a poet and 
dramatist. From 1930 onwards his 
plays acquired a Communist tinge, and 
some were overtly dedicated to the 
Party ideal. The dramatization of 
Gorki’s novel, The Mother, climaxed 
this propagandist phase. In 1933 
he fled from Nazi Germany and 
spent six years, not in Russia, but in 
Denmark. Then followed two years of 
wilful wandering, and his last years 
were passed in East Berlin. Though a 
Communist till the end, he was also 
saddened by the blight of the totalita- 
rian régime which suppressed all honest 
criticism. In fact, emphasizing his silent 
heroism, Mr. Gray compares Galileo 
(in Brecht’s play) to Brecht in real 
life: “...on the whole, the self-pre- 
serving chameleon attitude which en- 
abled him, like his own Galileo, to pay 
lip-service to authority while quietly 
getting on with his own serious interests, 
remained predominant.” 

The true Brecht with his tremendous 
power is best revealed in his work. As 
a playwright he portrayed life as it is. 
No wilful shattering of illusion, nor 
any painstaking attempt to construct 
stage reality: — 


In mankind’s markets 
I have seen how humanity is traded That 
I show, I, the playwright. 


That was Brecht’s credo, and he 
brought into play a wide knowledge of 
the world theatre integralized by his 
dramatic intuition. Mr. Gray, besides 
competently discussing the plays, 
touches deftly on the dramatic theories 
of the playwright in relation to the 
plays. Of Brecht’s early plays, Baal 
(1918) 1s notable because of its affili- 
ations to “Expressionism” and “Da- 
daism.” The Three Penny Opera is gay 
and racy with its gentle satire against 
bourgeois capitalism. Brecht’s fame 
will, however, rest upon the plays he 
wrote in the last decade of his life, 
notably Mother Courage, The Life of 
Galileo, The Good Woman of Setzuan 
and The Caucaustan Chalk Circle. 
While The Good Woman is merely an 
intensified projection of a complicated 
situation, the other three are real 
“epic dramas.” Brecht himself has 
described the nature of the “epic 
drama” thus:— 


The essential point of the epic theatre is 
perhaps that it appeals less to the feelings 
than to the spectator’s reason. Instead of 
sharing an experience the spectator must come 
to grips with things 


There is a vague hint here about the 
Japanese theatre, the Noh and the 
Kabuki, where the actors move some- 
times in between the spectators, thus 
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creating the illusion that the specta- 
tors are also taxing part in the action. 
Brecht leads the spectator in historical 
time through recognizable space to the 
climactic idea, and asks the spectator 
(now grown familiar with the flow of 
things) to face the conclusion. Mother 
Courage stands near her canteen 
wagon, a determined and bold woman, 
who has lost her sturdy sons and dumb 
daughter, afflicted with sorrow and 
poverty, yet a symbol of courage in 
its lonely grandeur. There sits the old 
astronomer, half-blind, with one foot in 
the grave: but we have also seen the 
young and ardent scientist; the ma- 
turer Galileo, after recantation, spurned 
by his devoted disciples but zeal- 
ously looked after by his daughter; 
and, last of all, we confront the situ- 
ation where “Discorsi” passes the 
Italian border We are left with the 
old man at his food, still inscrutable, 
for we do not know whether his re- 
cantation was only to enable him to 
write undisturbed his magnum opus. 
At the end of The Caucausian Chalk 
Circle, the child is restored to Grusha; 
but the sufferings of Grusha have beer 
an epic voyage in the telescoped visi- 
bility of a limited theatre. One won- 
ders again whether the problem is 
solved at all. The human problem, 
which is always one of intellectual com- 
plexity, goes on; and we wait for our 
Azdaks. 


For Truth is a black cat 

In a windawless room at midnight, 
And Justice a blind bat 

A third and shrugging party 

Alone can right oui wrong 


If Brecht’s is the “epic drama,” 
Ionesco’s is the “epic charade.” 
Eugène Ionesco, the Rumanian domi- 
nating the French stage of today, is 
a baffling’ phenomenon in European 
drama. The Bald Prima-Donna, The 
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Lesson and The Killer are riddle 
games all right. What is Ionesco’s pur- 
pose in this denuding of illusion in 
the theatre and projecting the 
Absurd? Incredulous, we gaze at the 
bizarre, the unbelieVable, the droll. 
Unlike Brecht’s dramas, here time does 
not flow; in fact, it has stopped. Nor 
do we know whether the situation is 
taking place in this planet or in Venus 
or Mars. Absurdity stalks every mo- 
ment and makes its wild and random 
gestures. In The Bald Prima-Donna no 
such soprano appears on the stage. 
And how shall we classify the frenzy 
of The Shepherd’s Chameleon? And 
when, in another play, we are intro- 
duced to a robust young man, mous- 
tache and all, as the maid ready for 
marriage, we do not know where to 
look. We have had just about enough. 
Is all this sheer absurdity, or “mich- 
ing mallecho” which Aas a meaning? 

Obviously a serious playwright who 
has successfully brought Surrealism in- 
to the theatre (a venture at which 
Breton and Soupault failed a quarter 
century ago) Ionesco cannot be dis- 
missed with a flourish. The most charac- 
teristic of Ionesco’s plays is, of course, 
The Killer. It has strong affiliations 
with the Avant-Garde movement, in its 
settings as well as the situation on hand. 
Time is nought here; death is the cen- 
tral thought of the play. We start with 
an ultra-modern town, a weird triumph 
of modern science, a nightmare of 
push-button perfection. No one wishes 
to stay here, for there is the terror of 
an unidentified murderer at large. 
Berenger comes now, but goes out 
scared, returns again to identify the 
murderer and then confronts the 
Killer himself. Punctuated by the dia- 
bolical chucklings of the Killer, 
Berenger rages, philosophizes and 
argues, but in the end lapses into 
silence, helpless against this block of 
Will, 
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Ob God! There’s nothing we can do. 
What can we do... 
What can we do... 


The first two acts have a strong re- 
semblance to Becketts Waiting for 
Godot. The Killer, like Godot, domi- 
nates the stage as an invisible pres- 
ence. Becketts play concludes with 
the riddle yet unresolved. Vladimir 
and Estragon will go on talking and 
waiting for ever. Ionesco, however, 
tries a solution; but then, we do not 
know whether Berenger’s submission to 
the Killer only means that the human 
situation is hopeless, or whether 
Berenger has affirmed life by accepting 
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Death. It may be that Berenger is a 
Surrealist symbol of mankind; if so, 
acceptance of death should be the so- 
lution of our existential problem. 
Tonesco’s dialogue also, with its clipped 
phrases and unfinished sentences, re- 
minds one of Samuel Beckett. Ward 
Hooker says that, with Ionesco, “we 
enter a grey realm of intellectual, ab- 
straction in which neither plot nor char- 
acterization will provide a key to the 
ironic dialogue.” Mr. Richard Coe has 
made a gallant attempt to “present” 
Ionesco, but it cannot be said that he 
has been able to pluck the heart out of 
the mystery. 

PREMA NANDAKUMAR 





Science and Civilisation in China. 
Volume 3. Mathematics and the 
Sciences of the Heavens and the Earth. 
By Josera NerrpHamM. With the col- 
laboration of Wang Ling. (Cambridge 
University Press, London. xlvii+-877 pp 
Illustrated. 1959. £7. 10s.) 

This third volume of Dr. Needham’s 
impressive work is subtitled Mathe- 
matics and the Sctences of the Heavens 
and the Earth. It gives a detailed, 
scholarly account of Mathematics, As- 
tronomy, Meteorology, Geography, Geol- 
ogy, Seismology and Mineraldgy in 
China — before and after the coming of 
post-Renaissance European influence. It 
is liberally and beautifully illustrated 
with photographs and line drawings. 
The index and bibliography are mas- 
sive. 

The author modestly remarks that 
“Those who are best acquainted with 
the history sketched in this volume 
will feel its inadequacy rather than 
its wealth.” This may be so: yet the 
ordinary reader will wonder at the 
richness and variety of material, to 
which no short review can possibly do 
justice. Dr. Needham shows his liter- 


ary skill in the way he reduces his 
superabundant material to order, and 
in the lucid style by which he makes 
it ‘readily available. His commentary 
is always shrewd and luminous. 

Such a book, if widely read, may do 
much to foster understanding, at least 
in educated circles, between East and 
West. Though some technical knowl- 
edge of mathematics and astronomy is 
needed for the full enjoyment of the 
book, there is still plenty for the general 
reader —-as, for instance, in the fasci- 
nating story of geography and map- 
making. Unfortunately the price may 
limit its availability: but no library 
should be without the book; and 
teachers of science, everywhere, should 
study and recommend it. Western 
readers will learn, with astonishment 
and admiration, of a culture they know 
too little about. Those in China will 
appreciate the scholarship and breadth 
of an eminent European stientist, and 
enjoy the compliment he pays their 
country. 

The intrinsic interest of the materia] 
is enhanced by a comparative study of 
science in widely separated cultures. 
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There was no discontinuity in Chinese 
thought, like that caused by the Dark 
Ages in the West. Chinese science, until 
after the Renaissance, was often ahead 
of that in the West; and, during the 
Middle Ages, it was, in almost every 
way, far ahead. We may, particularly, 
notice Chinese priority in decimal arith- 
metic based on the notion of place- 
value; in the use of equatorial co- 
ordinates for astronomy; in algebra; in 
the application of the grid system to 
the making pf reliable maps. The one 
great deficiency, in China, was lack of 
a logically articulated geometry like 
that of Greece. 

It is hard to trace the interchange of 
ideas; but iz seems that, until the 
seventeenth century, China gave more 
to the West than the West to Ching. 

Chinese science was perhaps tied too 
closely to the technical needs of bureau- 


Persons tr. Relation. Being the second 
volume of zhe Gifford Lectures deliv- 
ered in the University of Glasgow in 
1954 by Joan Macmurray. (Faber 
and Faber, Lid., London. 235 pp. 1961. 
30s.) 

Each Giftord Lecturer is required to 
frame his ergument in answer to the 
question: ‘“What contribution does this 
philosophical study make to the problem 
of the valicizy of religious belief? Are 
there, or are there not, rational grounds 
for a belief in God?” To this Professor 
John Macmurray addressed himself in 
the series cf Gifford Lectures delivered 
some years ago in Glasgow, under the 
general tite “The Form of the Per- 
sonal.” In the first volume of the 
published Lectures — The Self as Agent 
— he was ‘ led to criticize and to reject 
the standrcint of our philosopnical 
tradition — the ‘I think,’ and to sub- 
stitute for it the ‘I do’.” From the 
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cracy. It grew rather as Babylonian 
science might have grown without the 
addition of an imaginative Greek ele- 
ment. 

Why was there no development in 
China remotely like that in seventeenth- 
century Europe? Dr. Needham’s an- 
swer is that Chinese science was never 
thoroughly mathematized. He attributes 
this, mainly, to the absence of a mer- 
cantile culture which, in Europe, tended 
to see everything in terms of number 
and measure. Perhaps there is another 
reason -—in the very nature of Chinese 
mathematics. It dealt always with par- 
ticular, concrete problems; and it never 
became a study of abstract structure. 
The abstract mathematics which, in 
the West, grew out of Greek geometry, 
eventually did more for science than 
the overtly “practical” mathematics of 
other cultures. 

Lewis Hur 


lines there laid down the argument 
moves to exploration into the structure 
of the personal and the pattern of its 
development. 

Macmurray starts from the mother- 
child relation as the original unit of 
personal existence and goes on to depict 
first the negative development in which 
the original personal Other is differen- 
tiated into a world of related persons 
and then the positive development of 
motivation. Herein he sets out the struc- 
ture of the personal in terms of the 
child’s relation to the mother in the 
process of development to maturity. A 
discussion of the meaning of morality 
leads from the individual aspect to the 
social and the latter is considered in 
terms of society, as distinguished from 
community. The stress in this as being 
the personal rather than impersonal 
unity of persons leads to a discussion 
of communion wherein religion is seen 
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as the celebration of the fellowship of 
all things in God. The closing chapters 
discuss certain implications in regard 
to freedom and law — and here much 
of the characteristic Macmurray view- 
point appears—‘*and lead to a final 
chapter: “The Personal Universe” in 
which the “Gifford Question” is firmly 
answered. In the course oi this brief 
but pregnant conclusion the traditional 
“proofs” of the existence of God are 
criticized as being of the “think” rather 
than “do” category. 

This necessarily inadequate summary 
in enough to illustrate the richness of 


Zen and Reality: An Approach to 
Sanity and Happiness on a Non-Sec- 
tarian Basis. By ROBERT POWELL. 
(George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Lon- 
don. 140 pp. 1961. 21s.) 

As a rule, when spoken addresses are 
put together and given in book form 
they make poor reading. The magic of 
the impact a speaker on the rostrum 
makes upon his listeners vanishes when 
his words appear in cold print. (Even 
the texts of Hansard are edited before 
they are presented to the public.) And 
this book consisting of lectures delivered 
to the Buddhist Society of London is 
no exception to the general rule; though 
it appears that the author has done 
some editing, the perusal of the volume 
leads one to conclude that he would 
have done better by severe pruning. 
That might have made it more read- 
able. The sub-title of the book — An 


al 


Worship in the World’s Religions. 
By GEOFFREY PARRINDER. (Faber and 
Faber, Ltd., London. 239 pp. 1961. 21s.) 

Many books have been written on 
the Faiths of the World, especially on 
the philosophical and dogmatic sides. 
This excellent summary (as it might 
be called in view of the vastness of the 
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the argument and to justify the opinion 
that these lectures provide one of the 
more important studies of contemporary 
philosophy. 


By shifting our standpoint from the “I 
think” to the “I do” [Macmurray argues] we 
have restored the reference of thought to 
action, and in the result have found that we 
are driven to conceive a personal universe in 
which God is the ultimate reality This trans- 
formation restores its whole substance to 
philosophy, which again becomes the intel- 
lectual aspect of the search for the real. 


Marcus WARD 


Approach to Sanity and Happiness on 
a Non-Sectarian Basis —- explains the 
main theses of the author. He holds the 
view that Krishnamurti’s message is 
essentially the same as those delivered 
by the founders of different religions 
and leading philosophers of the past, 
and the Zen experience is no different 
from the truly religious insight. All this 
is stated in a style which is reminiscent 
of Zen koans and instead of clarity one 
finds confusion. The concluding apho- 
rism reads as follows:— 


The truth that unless one is a non-entity 
there can be no complete happiness must 
seem hard to swallow in a society that knows 
the term “non-entity” only in an unfavour- 
able sense. 


This is a fair sample of the author’s 
way of conveying his message. 
SUDHIN GHOSE 


subject) is for our old friend, “the man 
in the street” — if intelligent and even 
slightly religious. After an informative 
first chapter on primitive religions with- 
out a literature, we pass from Hindu- 
ism, via the Jains, Sikhs, Zoroastrians, 
Buddhism of both schools, Taoism, 
Shinto, Judaism, Islam, to Christianity, 
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Catholic and Prctestant. But in all cases 
emphasizing the worship and rituals in 
which the ordinary man finds his spirit- 
ual expression and often the mysticism 
that a purely mental study of religion 
cannot give Each chapter ends with a 
brief Bibliography of other books that 
can be consulted by the more enthusias- 
tic reader. This volume in itself is good 
enough for a fraternal appreciation of 
any religion zhat does not happen to 
be one’s own. 

It comes at an opportune time. Next 
year should see a Christian Council in 
Rome in which (among other matters) 


The Charity Organisation Society 
1869-1913: Its Ideas and Work. By 
CHARLES Loca Mowar. (Methuen and 
Company, Ltd., London. mi+188 pp. 
Ilustrated. 1961. 25s.) 

The Victorian concept of charity is 
so thoroughly discredited nowadays that 
Mr. Mowat is jard put to it to make 
a case for the defence of the Charity 
Organisation Society and its influential 
general secretary (the author’s grand- 
father), C. S. Loch. 

The rugged individualism of Loch 
expressed itself in a long-drawn-out 
rearguard action against state interven- 
tion for the relief of poverty by, for 
instance, unemployment benefits or old- 
age pensions. And the picture of the 
privileged few sitting in moral judg- 
ment on the wretched many to deter- 
mine which were “deserving” of help is 
not an attractive one. At the end of 
the nineteenth century the C.O.S. 
boasted two dukes, two marquesses, 
four earls an six bishops amongst its 
Vice-Presidents. Its Patron was the 


The Gods of Prehistoric Man. By 
JOHANNES Martncer Translated from 
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an effort will be made to bring Catholic, 
Orthodox and Protestant into a deeper 
sense of friendliness for each other, 
without any sacrifice of already accept- 
ed doctrinal conclusions, or modes of 
prayer and praise. Why not a similar 
effort among the non-Christian religions, 
and stemming from that a better under- 
standing between Christians and non- 
Christians? This book, with its sym- 
pathetic presentation and its accuracy 
of detail within a limited space, should 
help to remove the misconceptions in 
the ordinary man’s mind about the other 
man’s approach to the Divine Mystery. 

ERNEST V. HAYES 


Queen and its President the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 
The case against charity, to my mind 
unanswerable, is that it is incompatible 
with social democracy. The case for its 
defence is the superiority of the volun- 
tary principle over the “dead hand” of 
bureaucracy. Few will dispute this, but 
the answer surely is not to deny the 
need for state or municipal enterprise, 
but rather to harness the resources of 
the community, in the spirit of service, 
for the welfare of the many. The best 
social agencies, at any rate in Britain, 
have always worked this way — start- 
ing, as the Family Service Units did 
during the war, literally on a shoestring, . 
and consolidating themselves without 
loss of independence by substantial 
public grants. The development of the 
Charity Organisation Society itself is 
in fact proof of this. From its original 
purpose of “Organising Charitable Re- 
lief and Repressing Mendicity” it has 
developed into the still-active Family 
Welfare Association. 
MARGARET TIMS 


the German by Mary ILFORD. (History 
of Religion. Wiedenfeld and Nicolson, 
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London. xviii+-219 pp. 63 plates. 1960. 
425.) 

One of the advantages of writing pre- 
history is that the amount of evidence 
is so small and easily mastered that a 
large proportion ôf what is written must 
be pure speculation. The skill of the 
pre-historian lies not so much in selec- 
tion as in convincing presentation; 
herein lies the only serious deficiency 
of this review of the various. hunting 
and pastoral deities from the Nean- 
derthal man to the beginnings of re- 
corded history. Particularly at the 
beginning there is too much “perhaps,” 
“highly probable” and “barring future 
evidence to the contrary.” The more 
evidence appears, the more the author 
waxes. When we transverse from the 
early to the later paleolithic, to cave 
paintings “like the dawning of a glo- 
rious spring day,” the book grows cor- 
respondingly in stature. Professor 
Maringer is most at home in the 


The Pattern of Health: A Search fos 
a Greater Understanding of the Life 
Force in Health and Disease. By 
AUBREY T. WESTLAKE. (Vincent Stuart, 
Ltd., London. xli-+180 pp. 1961 25s.) 

The sub-title of this book is “A 
Search for a Greater Understanding of 
the Life Force in Health and Disease” 
and it is in fact the story of the author’s 
explorations in the uncharted seas of 
unorthodox medicine. Dr. Westlake 
qualified at Bart’s in 1918 and then for 
eighteen years practised orthodox medi- 
cine in Bermondsey. 

Circumstances and his own deep-felt 
uneasiness led him to begin a lifelong 
search for the Vis Medicatrix Nature, 
and this book records his contacts with 
the work of Bach, Reich and Mc- 
Donagh, with the secret science of Huna 
and with many members of the British 
Society of Dowsers. Finally, it describes 
the author’s own research and dis- 
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contemporary anthropological evidence 
which balances the archeological 
throughout the book. He lucidly re- 
lates to the main theme the intricacies 
of the pre-hunt picture-magic rituals 
of the pigmies and the sacrifice of 
reindeer to the deily “Num” among 
the Yurak Samoyedes. He illuminates 
equally the fertility rites of the Danu- 
bian farming peoples, the dolmens and 
menhirs of Western Europe, and the 
pre-Etruscan underground tombs of the 
Mediterranean. He is readable, espe- 
cially when recounting horrid happen- 
ings in a dry, matter-of-fact manner, 
and he does not allow himself ta be 
carried away by all the possibilities 
into the realm of the preposterous, for 
which virtue one can forgiv2 many 
cautious qualifications. This is as com- 
prehensive and balanced a survey as 
we are likely to see of a limited and 
obfuscated subject. 


M. K. WHITMAN 


coveries concerning the dynamic effects 
of pattern in healing. The book gives 
gocd, but necessarily condensed, ac- 
counts of the theories of all these 
workers and it is valuable for that 
alone; but it is much more than this 
because it is also the account of a man 
who has faith and who is prepared to 
live and work in the light of that faith. 
There is an intelligent and fairly de- 
tailed assessment of Christ’s miracles of 
healing, and the need for modern healers 
to be both Christ-centred, and knowl- 
edgeable about science, is stressed. 
The book is well-documented and 
has a good index. It thus amounts al- 
most to a small reference book for those 
who are already interested in this field. 
It could also serve as an introduction 
to the subject for those who know noth- 
ing of unorthodox healing methods, 
but inevitably every chapter is very con- 
densed and the larger works mentioned 
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iv the text shorld be consulted before familiar with this field. 


any real opinion is formed by those un- 


The Thunder of Silence. By JOEL 
S. GOLDSMITH. (George Allen and Un- 
win, Ltd., London. 185 pp. 1961.‘ 15s.) 

In a general sense, this book is of the 
“New Thought’ type though very 
readable as in a popular rather thar a 
profound scrit Karma is accepted, 
and attention is given to its general 
significance. The teachings of Jesus in 
the Gospel reccrds are used to show 
that “Karma is burned up by devo- 
tion” (as sugzested in the Bhagavad- 
Gita and the Gospels) devotion being 
to the spiritual reality which is the 
hidden substance of all life. An in- 
cident on pages 96-98 of “The Lost 
Baggage” will try some readers’ cre- 


Readings jrom Sankara, Parts l 
and II. By T. M. P. MABADEVAN. 
(Ganesh and Co., Madras. Part I: 
77 pp. 1960. Rs. 1.50; Part II: 137 
pp. 1961. Rs. 2.00). 

Sankara’s taought has remained for 
centuries the Everest of Indian wis- 
dom representirg not only the sum- 
mit of hoary Upanishadic knowledge, 
but also the fountainhead from which 
new streams of metaphysical thought 
have perennially flowed in later 
epochs. Professor Mahadevan, who has 
already given us several authoritative 
studies of Advaita Vedanta, deserves 
nothing but pra:se for having attem>t- 
ed to open the doors to that palace 
of Sankara’s throught which hitherto 
was all but closed to non-specialists. 

The books under review contain 
carefully selected passages typical of 
Sankara. Fifty-one passages are 
culled from bkāşyas on the Jfa and 
Kena Upanishads in the first part, 
while a hundred and five passazes 


Puyius G. CROFT 


dulity, but the principle embodied is 
worth practising before condemning. 
The idea that there is neither good 
nor evil could mislead, though that is 
not the author’s intention. One must 
cease from evil before evil can be dis- 
carded as an illusion. And even then, 
while within one’s own introverted 
self a certain “walking with God” 
(Union with Brahman) may be ex- 
perienced in isolation, in relationship 
fully accepted, one recognizes evil or 
error, if only temporary. But the book 
does in its own way remind us that 
“the Mind is the great Slayer of the 
Real.” 

E. V. Haves 


from the bkāşya on the Mandukya 
Upanishad and Kärikā are included in 
the second part. The Sanskrit text is 
given both in Devanagari and the 
Roman script, accompanied by sub- 
ject-headings and a lucid English ren- 
dering. These will meet the felt need 
of a wide general public interested in 
Sankara’s thought but unable to ap- 
proach the original Sanskrit unaided. 
The passages demand of the reader, 
and deserve, close and careful study 
which will be richly compensated by 
the insight into the essentials of a sub- 
ject, admittedly the most profound. 
- The translation is throughout so 
accurate that an occasional phrasing 
like “cannot be real and imagined” 
(II. p. 62) for what should be “cannot 
be imagined to be ultimately real” 
(cf. text:...ma paramdrthateh san- 
tah kalpayitum sSakyak—TII. p. 60) 
might embarrass a student in the ab- 
sence of explanatory notes. We wel- 
come these handsomely produced 
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works in the “Jayanti Series.” We 
wish, however, that room would be pro- 


Philosophy ang the American Heri- 
tage. JoHNSON D. Har and W. E. 
STUERMANN. (Philosophical Library, 
New York. 254 pp. 1961. $3.50) 

The - authors, feeling dissatisħed 
with the present trends in philosophi- 
cal thought with its over-emphasis on 
problems of Epistemology, Scieace and 
symbolism, have tried to focus their 
attention on the social dimensions of 
man’s life. They are mainly concerned 
to discover and proclaim the values 
with which the American cu-ture is 
informed. Imbued with the Socratic 
ideal that life which is not examined 
is not worth living and without self- 
knowledge man cannot rise above the 
bestial struggle of survival, the writers 
undertake to assess the ideas and the 
ideals which have moved American 
society. 

Further they wish to give a new 
orientation to education by making it 
consistent with the moral and religious 
spirit of the American culture. Their 
chapter on “Principles for American 
Education” with its trenchant criticism 
of Dewey’s educational philosophy is 
very stimulating. It is a pity that the 
philosophy of education is not assigned 
any place at present in our curriculum of 
philosophical studies and as & result 
our educational system, if it can be 
called a system at all, is not guided 
by ideals or spiritual aspirations. The 
authors’ attempt to shift the accent in 
American education from “social ad- 
justment” to “creative thinking” and 
to restore to the Humanities end the 
liberal arts the place that is tkeir due 


Three Cardinal Discourses of the 
Buddha. Translated by NANAMOLI 
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vided for select notes in forthcoming 
publications. 
K. KrisHNAMOORTHY 


deserves to be taken seriously espe- 
cially by all peoples of the East who, 
dazzled as they are by technological 
advances in Science, have come to 
ignore more and more the spiritual and 
moral foundations of their education. 

The chapter on “Some American 
Political Principles” demands careful 
study. The discussion on human rights 
leads the authors to believe that suf- 
frage is the right on which all other 
rights are based and can claim priority. 
It is characteristic of pluralistic ideol- 
ogy that it allows people coming from 
heterogeneous racial stocks and radi- 
cally different cultural backgrounds to 
share in the common ideals and to 
make the national heritage their own. 

This work will go a long way in clear- 
ing away some misconceptions about the 
American way of life. It is now evident 
that the culture associated with the 
United States is not after all simply a 
modified version of materialistic ideol- 
ogy which only cares for social adjust- 


~-ment without any concern for religious 


commitments. It is refreshing to learn 
that the future of American cul- 
ture is based on the hope that 
the spirit of enlightenment, which 
is represented by Socrates, will blend 
ultimately with the prophetic spirit of 
Jesus. The list óf books for advanced 
study given after each chapter is sug- 
gestive and useful. As a careful and 
painstaking presentation of the phil- 
osophical perspective of a nation the 
book may be recommended to educa- 
tionists, philosophers and to every 
serious student of the American scene. 

SYED VAHIDUDDIN 


THERA. (30 pp.); Devotion in Bud- 
dhism, By several authors. (33 pp.), 
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Buddhism and Beauty. By J. D. 
DHIRASEKERA, (15 pp.) (Buddhist 
Publication Society, Kandy, Ceylon. 
1961. For free distribution) 

The European Bhikkhu Nanamolli 
(whose untimely death is deeply re- 
gretted) published his monumental 
translation of Buddhaghosa’s Visud- 
dhimagga in 1956. Here we have the 
Thera’s translatzon of three basic dis- 
courses of the Buddha: “The First 
Sermon,” “The Sermon on Not-Self,” 
and “The Fire Sermon.” The Second 
Discourse, on ‘The Not-Self Char- 
acteristic,” or as termed in Pali, 
Anatta-lakkhanc-sutta, is not quite 
so well known as the famous First 
Sermon with its teaching of the 
Four Noble Truths. In this Second 
Discourse we zre taught the signifi- 
cance of our five Aggregates, Aggre- 
gate meaning a Group. In brief the 
Five Groups of our Existence are Cor- 
poreality, Feeling, Perception, Mental 
Formations and Consciousness. In the 
First Group, we deal with Form (Pali, 
rapa, “what appears,” “appearance’”), 
and it is defined in terms of the Four 
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Primary Elements, rendered as inertia, 
cohesion, radiation and vibration, and 
the First Group, Corporeality, is de- 
rived from them. The cornerstone of 
Buddha’s teaching is in the word 
Dukkha, which should be thoroughly 
understood in relation to the Four Pri- 
mary Elements, besides in its popular 
sense of suffering. According to one 
research scholar, the Fire Sermon was 
actually delivered to the sect of Fire- 
Worshippers, when Gotama was on his 
way to Isipatana. In the Notes, im- 
portant words used in the Three Suttas 
are explained. The beginner should 
study these Notes first. 

Devotion in Buddhism is a col- 
lection of writings by those who are 
well versed in the Dhamma. Religious 
devotion, and all that it means, is im- 
portant and should be consistently 
cultivated. Buddhism and Beauty 
gives us a subject on which it is good 
and profitable to meditate. “Whenso- 
ever one reaches up to the Release,” 
declares the Buddha, “called the 
Beautiful, and therein abides, then 
he knows indeed what Beauty is!” 

SISTER VAJIRA 


A LETTER FROM LONDON 


‘“SIGNPOSTS FOR THE SIXTIES” was the 
main theme cf this year’s Labour 
Party conference which met at Black- 
pool. Despite the facts, speeches by 
delegates suggested that the Party’s 
road during the coming year will have 
many twists and turns. 

On the very first day there was a 
flash of disunity following an earnest 
appeal for unity by the Party Chair- 
man, Mr. Richard Crossman, M.P. 
He was at his best when he made an 
attempt to bridge the gulfs that still 
exist in the Farty. He stressed that 
the Party had the golden opportunity 


London, October 3rd, 1961 
to exploit, on each and every platform, 
in Parliament and outside, the decline 
in the popularity of the Macmillan 
régime, The appeal seemed to have a 
magical effect. The delegates showed 
complete unity when passing unani- 
mously an emergency resolution con- 
demning the Government’s high- 
handed wages policy. The debate on 
that resolution provided some direct 
and alarming threats of industrial 
action against the Government’s pol- 
icy of wage restraint. 

At Blackpool, the one thought that 
dominated the minds of the Labour 
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Party leaders was that if Mr. Macmil- 
lan succeeded in negotiating Britain’s 
entry into the Common Market, he 
will prefer to hold the next General 
Elections in the Spring of 1963 to 
obtain from the” country an endorse- 
ment of his signature to the Treaty 
of Rome. It was apparent at the Con- 
ference that this belief had led Mr 
Gaitskell, the Party Leader, to con- 
sider reshuffling his Shadow Cabinet sc 
that, in the next eighteen months, he 
could present to the country the Gov- 
ernment which would take over if the 
Labour Party won. The political pun- 
dits who had gathered at Blackpool 
thought that in consequence Mr. Gait- 
skell found himself embroiled in the 
biggest battle for power at the top of 
the Party since the days of Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan’s rebellion. The trade 
union M.ps and the trade unions who 
are dissatisfied with Mr. Denis 
Healey as the Shadow Foreign Secre- 
tary support Mr. George Brown’s — 
who had been Mr. Gaitskell’s Deputy 
and Party’s spokesman on defence prob- 
lems — taking over from Mr. Healey. 
They want to build Mr. Brown into 
another Ernest Bevin, who was known 
as ‘“‘Britain’s best Foreign Secretary for 
centuries.” 


The Archbishop of Wales, the Most 
Rev. A. E. Morris, caused a great stir 
in Christian hearts by his blunt state- 
ment that “alcohol is a gift of God.” 
In a booklet The Christian Use of 
Alcoholic Beverages, the Archbishop 
asserted that 

the main bibliological evidence, and partic- 
ularly the reference to the teaching of our 
Lord, require the positive view that alcoholic 
beverages are a gift from God otherwise I 
do not see how men could have offered wine 
in religious worship, and in particular how 
our Lord could have instituted it as a means 
of Holy Communion with Himself. 


Taking exception to the views ex- 
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pressed by the Archbishop, the Rev. 
Dr. Maldwyn Edwards, President of 
the Methodist Conference and Chair- 
man of the Cardiff and Swansea dis- 
trict of the Methodist Conference, said 
that the Archbishop’s view did not 
represent the sentiments of Free Church- 
men. Dr. Edwards added 


it ought to be understood that the Arch- 
bishop is speaking for himself and must not 
be interpreted as repiesenting the sentiments 
of Christian people in South Wales. It ıs 
possible that his views may be representative 
of a section of the Church in Wales, but 
most emphatically they do not represent the 
sentiments of Free Churchmen. 


Dr. Edwards thinks that alcohol, so 
far from being a gift of God, is a dan- 
gerous commodity with obvious ill- 
effects on body as well as brain and 
therefore those who regard moderation 
rather than total abstinence as the 
proper course recognize that the legisla- 
tive system must take into account 


the dangerous nature of alcoholic 
liquor. 

Three other Church bodies — the 
Temperance Council of Christian 


Churches in Wales, the Free Church 
Council of Wales, and the Fellowship 
of the Lord's Day in Wales — also re- 
jected the Archbishop of Wales’s thesis 
In their view admittedly the Bible 
does not state that the Christians 
must abstain but it does draw atten- 
tion to the dangers of drink and its 
often disastrous results. They are 
indeed surprised that the Archbishop 
takes too narrow a view of Christian 
obligation and too restricted and rigid 
a method of determining it. For. it 
cannot be determined by a catena of 
tests. The Archbishop obviously does 
not feel a Christian obligation for the 
100,000 chronic alcoholics and the 
350,000 people in its earlier stages. It 
is quite useless to ignore the fact that 
alcohol is a narcotic drug In fact al- 
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cohol is a major factor in crime, par- 
ticularly in sexual offences and crimes 
of violence. 


Although some of Britain’s newspapers 
have embarked upon a campaign of 
discrimination against the West 
Indies, a high tribute of appreciation 
was paid to these “coloured” workers 
by Lord Auckland in a talk to Young 
Conservatives in the City of London. 
He pointed out that so far this country 
had gained much from the West 
Indians who had come since the war. 
London might face problems from col- 
oured labour, fewer of course than 
Birmingham with its population of 
45,000 immigrants or other industrial 
towns in the Midlands, but, Lord 
Auckland thought that many public 
services, including transport, refuse- 
collection and sewerage, would break 
down withou: West Indian help. He 
also had to say something about ‘“col- 
oured” nurses whom he had met as 
member of a children’s hospital board. 
He found them “wonderful workers.” 

Much the same point was made by 
Mr. R. A. Butler, the Home Secre- 
tary, to the Conservatives who, in one 
of London’s Boroughs, carried out a 
public opinion poll. That poll sug- 
gested that 800 out œf 1,000 ques- 
tioned wanted immigration halted im- 
mediately. Mr. Butler informed them 
that if the Government at all decided 
to control immigration, the question of 
race or colour would not be considered 
in any legislation put before Parlia- 
ment. He wrote: “This is not an easy 
matter. Those who are coming to this 
country are in the main finding em- 
ployment, and no one would wish to 
depart from the long-established 
right of British subjects to enter the 
Mother Country.” 


Dr. Leslie Weatherhead, ex-president 
of the Methodist Church and Minis- 
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ter-Emeritus of the City Temple, is 
convinced that moral licence is crip- 
pling Britain. Talking to press report- 
ers he hit out at the “never had. it so 
good” attitude which has eaten away 
at the country’s code bf moral conduct. 
Here are some of the facts that D-. 
Weatherhead quoted from an official 
British Medical Association publica- 
tion :— 


One bride in 6 is pregnant on her weddirg 
day Among brides under 21, the figure is 
one in 4. 

One woman in every 3 admits premarital] 
intercourse. 

One in 20 of all births is legitimate 

One in 8 would be illegitimate but for the 
hasty marriage of parents. 

One in 6 of all babies is conceived either 
ahead of marriage or out of wedlock. 


Dr. Weatherhead is of the opinicn 
that venereal disease in teenagers 
between 15 and 19 increased by €6 
per cent-in the last three years. Teen- 
age unmarried mothers are commcn 
and he recalls the statement of a 
London headmistress who admitted that 
not one girl in her sixth form was a 
virgin. He pinpoints the cause as a 


‘complete lack of self and home disci- 


pline. He wants a new system of cen- 
sorship for plays, books and films, 
headed by a special committee of three 
using a higher moral yardstick then 
employed at present; a tightening of 
home discipline; more discipline b2- 
tween employer and employee; and an 
undenominational church with love ard 
tolerance to the foreground of its creed. 
“At present churches waste their 
energy debating theological issues ard 
ignore the subject. of sex. A prime 
example was the recent Lady Chatter- 
ley’s case. Not one church gave a rul- 
ing on it,” he said. 

Dr. Weatherhead attacked the Brit- 
ish workman for lack of self-discipline 
and loyalty. “His attitude seems to 
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be ‘Get as much as you can and do as 
little as possible.’ Pride in doing a job 
well is almost non-existent,” he ob- 
served. 

He considered that Britain was in 
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dire moral peril and compared its decline 
from power with the decline of the 
Roman Empire which began with sex- 
ual depravity. 

SUNDER KABADI 
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[Shri Baldoon Dhingra reproduces here Michael Edwardes’s assessment of Indo- 
Anglian writing. As one who has studied the subject closely Mr. Edwardes is eminently 
fitted to criticize unsatisfactory trends and offer useful advice,—Ep.] 


As MIīcHAEL Epwarpes, well-known 
historian, author of A History of 
India, Asia in the European Age, and 
literary critic for The Guardian on Asia, 
is on the point of leaving for India, 
I talked to him about Indian creative 
writers in English. 

Baldoon Dhingra: Do you think that, 
since Independence, the number of 
Indians writing in English has in- 
creased? 

Michael Edwardes; Yes. You would 
certainly think so judging by the in- 
creasing number of books by Indians 
appearing in publishers’ lists in the 
West. This is a symptom of the grow- 
ing interest Westerners are showing in 
books written by Asians. It was a very 
different matter before the last war 
when, with the exception of such writers 
as Tagore, Sarojini Naidu and one or 
two others, very little writing by Indians 
in English was known in the West. I 
am not sure, despite Tagore’s Nobel 
Prize, that even these writers were taken 
seriously. In America, before the war, 
the interest was mainly in polemical 
journalism, such as Katherine Mayo’s 
Mother India. The Americans were 
evidently more interested in political 
India than in hearing anything about 
real life there. In Britain, apart from 
one or two socialist politicians and 
writers, India was the subject of an 
immense and profound indifference. 
Edward Thompson, the historian and 
novelist, once remarked that if you 
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wanted to empty a lecture-hall at Oxford 
in the shortest possible time, the best 
way to do so was to mention the name 
India. 

But since Independence Britain has 
not been morally involved in India and 
is, therefore, able to view other aspects 
of the country than its political life with 
a certain amount of interest. It seems 
to be an axiom amongst colonial powers, 
that once colonies have been lost, then 
is the time to start learning something 
about them. This of course is a good 
thing, because it is not from political 
writers and philosophers that one gets 
to know most about a country. For a 
living picture of a people and their cul- 
ture one must turn to creative writers. 
Surprisingly enough, the number of 
Indians writing in English has increased 
since Independence and far more periodi- 
cals — literary as well as political — 
are appearing now than during the Brit- 
ish period. Quite a number of writers 
of a high standard have been discov- 
ered, though one sometimes gets the im- 
pression in America that Indo-English 
literature is the invention of Mr. Alfred 
Knopf! 

However, there does not seem to have 
been a very high standard of criticism 
amongst publishers who have accepted 
novels by Indians. So many of them 
should never have been published, be- 
cause they are, in fact, bad novels. 

B.D.: What do you mean by bad 
novels? 
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M.E.: By tad novels I do not neces- 
sarily mean tnose that are badly writ- 
ten. As it happens in many cases, the 
English used by these novelists and the 
way they herdle it is extremely good. 
Many of them have a fluency — I am 
thinking of 3alachandra Rajan for ex- 
ample — which I would never hope to 
achieve myself in Hindi, although, as 
you know, — have some knowledge of 
the language \What I do find bad about 
these novels is the very peculiar impres- 
sion they give of life in India. 

One does not expect a novelist to tell 
the unvarnisecd truth. It is in the nature 
of art to gilc the lily slightly or, if vou 
happen to bə of the kitchen school, to 
dirty it. But these novelists always give 
the impressan that they are lifting 
the lids off for us, poor Westerners, 
and telling us the whole truth about 
Indian life. It may surprise you: I have 
found only iwo novelists writing about 
India who heve given me a genuine feel- 
ing about th= country. Certainly one of 
them will be unexpected, for it is the 
Anglo-IndiaL Rudyard Kipling in his 
novel Kim. The other is the South 
Indian R. K. Narayan who still seems 
to me to be the best Indian writer in 
English today. 

B.D.: I don’t think you can put 
Kipling amoaz Indian novelists. As for 
Narayan, he is not a young author, for 
he has beer writing for many years. 
What about the new writers who seem 
to have had such success in the West, 
people like Dom Moraes, Ved Mehta, 
Kamala Markandaya and Santa Rama 
Rau? 

M.E.: Of the four you mention, I do 
not think any but Kamala Markandaya 
can really be classed as an Indian novel- 
ist. Though Santa Rama Rau has had 
considerable success in the West with her 
books, again I believe they give a false 
impression of Indian life. I think it is 
significant that she has increased her 
reputation by the dramatic version of 
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E. M. Forster’s novel A Passage to 
India which, in my opinion, is a mere 
parody of both British and Indian life 
I have always been surprised at the un- 
critical praise that so many Indians have 
given to Forster’s novel and it is a 
great pity that more publicity has not 
been given to his autobiographical 
work The Hill of Devi, where it can 
be seen quite plainly how he acquired 
his odd ideas about both Indian life 
and the life of the British in India. 

I am not a judge of English poetry 
and therefore I cannot speak with any 
authority about Dom Maraes’s repu- 
tation as an English poet. I have 
only to judge him in the notorious 
Gone Away, a precise title if there. 
ever was one, as Mr. Moraes appears 
to have gone away from India and 
is now proposing to live in England. 
If Gone Away is judged only as a 
clever piece of imaginative writing, a 
series of wish-fulfilments by a preco- 
clous adolescent, then it makes inter- 
esting reading, more interesting, I 
think, to psychologists than to ordinary 
readers. 

The trouble is that people lke 
Moraes and Ved Mehta, who really 
know nothing about India, have found, 
like John Osborne, that the easiest way 
to be successful both in newspapers 
and elsewhere, is by attacking one’s 
own country in the most outrageous 
manner. Unfortunately, because both 
Moraes and Ved Mehta write so well, 
and, in a sense, wittily, they are thought 
to be representative of young Indian 
intellectuals. This is certainly not so. 
But I think it is a reasonable bet that 
in America and in Britain, when the 
question of Indian creative writing comes 
up, Dom Moraes will be one of the first 
names to be mentioned The reason fo 
the success of Dom Moraes’s book is 
not only because it is so well written, 
but also because it gives a picture of 
India which is immediately acceptable 
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to Westerners, for the imaze of India 
it projects is the one held by foreigners. 
This is perhaps the hub of the whole 
problem. So many of the novels written 
by Indians that have received uncritical] 
praise in the West contain what the 
West expects to hear about India: irre- 
sponsible young men, strange fakirs, 
plenty of corruption in high places and 
the sort of mysticism which is only to 
be found nowadays in certain parts of 
California. One might as well expect 
Indians to believe that England was 
inhabited by characters out of Charles 
Dickens or a novel by J. B. Priestley. 
Unfortunately I have always had the 
impression that this is the view that 
Indians have of English life anyway! 

But I think the point of view I am 
trying to have is immensely superior. In 
a very profound sense, Shelley’s remark 
about the poet in the seventeenth cen- 
tury applies in the twentieth century to 
the novelist. It is he who is the unac- 
knowledged legislator! I sometimes 
wonder to what extent Western policies 
in Asia have been dictated by impres- 
sions acquired in luxury hotels in Delhi 
or Bangkok coupled with bedside read- 
ing of a novel by an Asian! 

B.D.: Who, do you think, are the 
writers who really represent ‘Indian life 
and thought? 

M.E.: The only true native writers 
of any country are those who have writ- 
ten the major part of their work in their 
own language. Indians writing in 
English are merely Indians writing in a 
foreign language. I do not think there 
are Indian novelists at all. But of course 
to talk of Indian novelists is inexact, for 
there can be no strictly Indien novelists, 
whether writing in Engilsh or in one of 
the vernaculars, just as there are no 
European novelists, for no writer in one 
language can represent a whole conti- 
nent. The tragedy —I think that it is 
the correct word — is that as the West 
sees only those novels written in English 
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by Indians, readers there have come to 
the conclusion that these are the only 
novels that India produces. There is also 
the fact that Indians writing in English 
are writing specifically for a foreign 
market. They are, therefore, more in- 
clined to supply what they feel the mar- 
ket requires rather than write something 
from their experience or out of their 
heart. Today, an Indian novelist writing 
in English hopes of course to make both 
reputation and money in the West, in 
the English-speaking part of it at least, 
and if there is to be any chance of suc- 
cess there he must suit the people whom 
he hopes will read it. 

B.D.: Talking about Indian writing 
in English, and in particular of one who 
has been severely criticized in India, in 
what sort of category would you place 
Nirad Chaudhuri? 

M.E.: I think Chaudhuri is an extreme 
example of Eurasian culture. He is a 
sad case of “colonialitis,” an infection 
brought about by too long a contact 
with foreigners. Two of the symptoms 
are: a considerable facility with the 
foreign language, and a continuous un- 
ease in home surroundings. This, of 
course, is a legacy of the British con- 
nection, one which has its good points 
as well as its bad ones. Of course you 
do not find this only among writers. 
Many of the leaders of the Freedom 
Movement against the British were rep- 
resentatives of what I have called the 
Eurasian culture. Prime Minister 
Nehru is only one example. There are, 
of course, many, many others. 

B.D.: As you have been so critical 
of Indians writing in English, do you 
feel that there is any purpose in 
Indians doing so at all? 

M.E.: Of course. There is. English 
is now virtually the only means of 
communication between India and the 
West. On the whole Westerners have 
no real contact with Indian life, be- 
cause any intimate discovery is barred 
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to them by the iron gate of language. 
Only some Westerners, and there are 
very few, who speak a vernacular, can 
hope to penetrate to any depth. Of 
course, this criticism applies to every 
other country waether in Europe or in 
Asia, but I think it applies more so to 
Asian countries, because it is not only 
a question of knowing a language, but 
also of having some sort of feeling for 
the nerves of the people. 

Until some enlightened Western 
country makes some Indian vernacular 
compulsory in its schools Indians will 
have to retain English if they hope to 
communicate outside their country. 
English is not only necessary outside; 
in India itself it has brought together 
Indian intellectuals, who were cut off 
from each other by their own language 
difficulties. In fact I do not think it is too 
much to claim that there would not 
have been a Freedom Movement on so 
wide a scale if the English had not sup- 
plied a lingua franca for the people of 
India. At the moment, Indians who 
have facility with English, who write 
well and are therefore published in the 
West, are virtually the only means of 
communication >etween India and the 
outside world. Upon them rests the bur- 
den to explair something of the reality 
of Indian life. Unfortunately I do not 
think that many of them are capable of 
carrying out their task. 

B.D.: Whet, then, do you think, 
should be done to supply a better end 
more truthful image of India by 
Indians writing creatively in English? 

M.E.: This is an excessively difficult 
question to answer, especially as I do 
not believe that art can be manu- 
factured to any given directive, the 
general sterility of Russian creative 
-writing is a proof of this, even the excep- 
tions like Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago 
are essentially second-rate. But there 
is certainly something that can be done 
both in India and outside. I think 
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that the novels that have been pub- 
lished in the West and to which I take 
exception have been published because 
of the naivety and uncritical standards 
applied by publishers in America and 
in Britain. It is very*well to say that 
a book must be well written, certainly 
no book is worth publishing if it is 
not. But a publisher is more than a 
tradesman, he does have a responsibil- 
ity, though, very often, by examining 
publishers’ lists, one would not think 
so. But of course it must not be thought 
that an English or an American editor 
who accepts what is a bad interpretation 
of Indian life does so out of malice. He 
has done so, normally, out of sheer ig- 
norance, for publishers are no exception 
to the rule that Westerners know 
nothing about India. 

Perhaps what is needed is more en- 
couragement for Indians writing in En- 
glish in India itself. Not only financial 
encouragement from official or semi- 
official organizations, but also construc- 
tive criticism by other writers might 
weed out some of the not-so-good works. 
This suggestion, of course, Is not one 
that can be worked out and put into 
practice overnight. So it is a question 
of what can be done in the meantime. 

Personally I think that bodies such as 
Unesco, instead of spending their money 
in duplicating the already too numer- 
ous translations of older works from 
Indian languages (and in particular 
from Sanskrit classics), should divert 
some of it to the encouragement of trans- 
lations from the works of modern Indian 
writers whose output is mainly written 
in the vernaculars. It is then possible 
that we might be able to read in the 
West creative writing that gives a much 
truer picture—not of Indian life — 
because I do not think that such a gen- 
eralization exists, but something of the 
fascinating mosaic that makes up life 
in India. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Those who believe that cycles of 
history exist, can see, in the battle for 
languages going on in the different con- 
tinents, a return of the era of language- 
differentiation that developed with the 
breaking up of the Roman Empire. The 
classical Latin, which had become the 
“universal”? tongue of the civilization of 
its day, was sending off local offshoots 
in the different countries colonized by 
Rome, offshoots which became the dis- 
tinct Romance languages, Italian, Span- 
ish, French. At the present time, the 
position of the English language may 
be said to correspond to that of Latin, 
in that it is the most widespread. But 
English, apart from its British variants, 
Scottish-, Welsh-, Irish-English, and 
county and shire dialects, is already 
differentiated into American-English, 
Indian-English, African-English, Aus- 
tralian-English, and so on, each with its 
own unmistakable idioms and style. 

In addition to the “organic” devel- 
opment there are the more radical de- 
mands of the nationalists for their own 
particular language and literature, Gael- 
ic, Welsh, Erse. India is torn between 
her many tongues, geographical differ- 
ences being augmented by the rivalries 
of religious creeds. Tom Hopkinson in 
The Observer, London (September 
17th, 1961), in reviewing a recent Afri- 
can anthology, pinpoints the situation in 
the African continent. Though English 
and French are still the main media for 
government communication, there is a 
strong battle between the supporters of 
languages that operate in smaller fields 
(Afrikaans and Portuguese are exam- 
ples) ehd the ardent propagandists de- 
manding that Africa’s 700 languages (or 
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most of them) should be made, through 
developing their alphabets and grammar, 
into instruments for national literature. 
Otherwise they are robbed of their 
“mother-tongue” rights (“even if the 
mother-tongue has practically to be con- 
structed from the ground up”). Yet 
experience shows that too artificial a 
cult of nationality, too separatist an 
attitude, and too differentiated a lan- 
guage, all cut the group off from the 
cross-fertilizing currents of the larger 
world. The “organic” development along 
individual lines is perhaps inevitable in 
a centrifugal cycle, but it could be 
beneficial at the same time, if the spirit 
of the expanding cultures and lan- 
guages is infused back again to bring 
fresh vitality to the common tongue — 
a reconciliation of the opposites, the 
individual and the universal. 

Hopkinson sees “three main streams 
in current African writing,” the in- 
fluence on content, on background and 
on style. The first is seen in the use of 
folk-tale with its traditional wisdom; 
the second, the use of authentic African 
background by African writers of the 
same quality as the best of their con- 
temporaries using the English tongue; 
and third, the use of the “mad” Afri- 
can style of writing, full of original 
turns of speech, “live” metaphors that 
stimulate reader or hearer to fresh 
comprehension or appreciation. 

This working out of the dual balance 
of language, individual-universal, is un- 
doubtedly a factor in international re- 
lations that cannot be neglected. 


On September 21st, 1961, at the an- 
nual conference of the Library Associ- 
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ation at Has-ings, Sussex, England, Dr. 
F. Lincoln Ealrhs, chief education of- 
ficer of Nor:alk, spoke of the chanzes 
in the comm-unizy even in the last ten 
years, changes that made education 
based on the three R’s incapable of cop- 
ing with the modern world. What was 
needed was a fourth R for “rebirth ” 
The three R’s were still essential, but 
“we wele coining to recognize that wnat 
we wrote was more important than our 
capacity to write; what we read is a 
better measure of our civilization than 
our capacity to read; and what we 
decided to count that was importart.” 
Though world-wide education needed 
more spent cn it, young people are not 
helped merely by extending financial 
aid to them Our present adolescent 
population was already too affluent, and 
the provision >f free text-books in 
state schocls had not improved 
either their interest in books or their 
educational progress 


Indeed, I dealore the fact that ıt 1s possible 
today in this :ountry to reach the university 
without ever buying a book o1 
bookshop 


visiting a 


Education had often been criticized 
as boring, 


The first function of the teacher is not to 
instruct but te inspire Instruction Is an im- 
portant but subsequent activity 


Another aspect of the wrong ap- 
proach to education was a concentration 
on evil ratker than on good, on dif- 
ferences rather than similarities. 


In 1ecording cur common history it 1s more 
important to recount the common suffenngs 
of all who shared our world-wide disasters 
than to attempt a vindication of nations 
or a vindication or vilfication of field-mar- 
Shals In schools this becomes a major duty 
I suspect tha: an essential element of the 
fourth R ıs :he burning of school history 
text-books throughout the world and the 
emergence of an account concerned mote 
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with the birth of a new world civilization 
than the bith of a nation 

You in the libtaries will know better than 
I how far we are availing ourselves of the 
opportunity of extending world-wide under- 
standing by the issue of works written in 
these larger dimensions You will know how 
many authois concentrate on the common 
humanity of man and how many on hts in- 
humanity, how many publishers are willing 
or able to subsidize those whose contribution 
is in the direction of understanding. how 
many exploit misunderstandings 


The fourth R might well take as its 
slogan the creed of Tom Paine — “The 
world is my country; to do good my 
religion.” 


The problem of casteism is referred to 
in an article by Shri B. Shiva Rao in the 
Times of India, Bombay (September 
20th, 1961, where he makes a strong 
plea for the rooting out of casteism in 
all walks of life. Writing about the 
powerful influence exerted by casteism 
in a State like Mysore for instance, he 
traces its origin:— 

For nearly forty years from the end of the 
Fust World War, the problem of adequate 
representation of important communities in 
Mysore’s administration was solved on the 
besis of a simple consideration all com- 
munities other than Brahmins, declared a 
committee under the chairmanship of Sir 
Leshe Miller in 1919, were to be regarded 
as “backward” This sweeping generalization 
was elevated to the status of a principle and 
erforced by successive Dewans with varying 
emphasis Its fiist impact on the Brahmins 
was one of resentment and despair; but 
gradually they readjusted themselves to the 
altered conditions which implied a permanent 
blight on their future prospects 


Whatever might have been the merits 
of the caste system in the histoyic past, 
it has in recent times tended to break 
up and compartmentalize society by 
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fostering a parochial mentality, which 
militates against the unity and solidarity 
of society. It is, therefore, essential 
that all eiforts should be concentrated 
on a frontal attack on casteism. Shri 
Shiva Rao, with detailed facts and 
- figures, points out that the perpetuation 
of such distinctions by the special com- 
mittee appointed to enquire into this 
subject in Mysore State will only pro- 
mote inefficiency in the Services and 
concludes: — 


The standards of the medica] and engineer- 
ing professions in the State are bound to 
deteriorate over a period of years under the 
recommendations made by the committee 


Jn this connection it will be of interest 
to recall what the Vice-President of 
India, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, recently 
emphasized, during his visit to Andhra 
and Madras; that freedom had its own 
frontiers, its own limits and it must. be 
subject to law, namely, the law of 
righteousness to which individuals as 
well as authorities should be sub- 
ject. According to a report in the 
Mast (Madras) the Vice-President de- 
clared:— 


If India should recapture her ancient glory 
and tradition, her people should cast away 
distinctions of caste and creed and personal 
animosity and get out of the mental prison- 
houses in which they live today. 


Quoting from the Indian scriptures, 
Dr. Radhakrishnan stressed that the 
essence of the Indian tradition lay in 
one word “TJattvamast,”” meaning there- 
by that man should not make any dis- 
tinction between caste and caste, com- 
munity and community and races. 
There should be only one human race. 
He said: — 


All other things are: subordinate. One might 
have several failings, but if he has faith in 
the Almighty, he is greater than a Brahmana. 
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Not only should man give up caste dis- 
tinctions, but he must even be prepared 
to subordinate the interest of nations 
and the fortunes of a country for the 
greater good of humanity. Pointing out 
that the one ideal for man should be 
to have his mind and heart merged in 
bliss, he said:— 


Man is imperfect and he is yet to complete 
himself He is floating in a moral and spiritual 
vacuum He does not have the inward re- 
sources to achieve these ideals It 1s, therefore, 
essential to cast away fissiparous tendencies 
and group loyalties and cultivate the path of 
truth and love 


Decrying the idea of a common script 
for all the languages of the countrv as 
merely “a source of satisfaction to fad- 
dists and a cause of irritation to mal- 
contents,” Shri K. Santhanam, M.P., 
pleads for shelving for the present all 
controversies relating to language, in a 
special article in The Hindu (September 
20th, 1961), Madras, under the title: 
“Is A Common Script Necessary?” It 
is regrettable that with regard to the 
question of a common script many en- 
thusiasts are eager to evolve a common 
script for all the languages of India in 
the name of forging Indian unity; but 
the trouble is that if the scripts of the 
ancient languages with rich literatures 
are changed, they would almost become 
new ones. Indian unity surely is not to 
be achieved by such adventitious aids, 
but only by harmonizing, as Dr. Tagore 
pointed out, the different cultures and 
languages of the country. 

Deploring that the controversy over 
the common script should have been 
added to those relating to language and 
linguistic rights, Shri Santhanam points 
out that the issue was earlier shelved 
when Mahatma Gandhi put forward the 
idea of a common national language. 
He says:— 
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It was then dezided that the enforcement 
of a common szriot would not be worth the 
effort it would involve and might impede the 
progress of the far more vital issue of the 
common language. It was, therefore, decided 
that Hindustani written in Devanagari and 
Urdu scripts should be the national lingua 
franca It was the partition of India which 
enabled the advocates of Hindi to have the 
formula changed to Hindi with the Devana- 
gari script. The fact that Marathi and San- 
skrit are writter in Devanagari script and that 
Gujarati and Bengali scripts are minor 
variations of that script makes it plausible 
to argue that the adoption of the Devanagan 
script for all Indan languages will promote 
cultural integration and make it easy for 
people in one linguistic region to learn the 
other regional languages. 


It is urged that as the arguments 
against the common script are not only 
sentimental but practical and powerful, 
this idea should be given up for the 
present at least in the interest of na- 
tional unity. The writer adds:— 


As a Tamilian, my mind reacts violently 
against the idea of reading the old Tamil 
literature in any cther than the Tamil script 
I remember that, at the time of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, the Sikhs were anxious 
that not only Punjabi should be included in 
the list of natiora] languages but also the 
sanctity of the Gurumukhi script should be 
specifically acknowledged. I have no doubt 
that the Telugus, Kannadigas and Malaya- 
lees are also atzached to their scripts to the 
same extent I sha not be surprised if Oriyas 
and Bengalis resist the change. 


Pointing out that the idea of many 
people inclining to read other regianal 
languages becatse of a common script 
is a delusion. the writer feels that it 
will not take more than a week or fort- 
night to learn any script and that a 
new language is more distinct to the 
learner in its own script. 
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After emphasizing the practical dif- 
ficulties, Shri Santhanam deplores the 
aggressive propaganda carried on by 
certain faddists in this direction and 
writes :— . 


Unfortunately, the protagonists of Hindi and 
Devanagari script are not far-sighted and 
they are really the greatest enemies to ulti- 
mete national integration in the field of 
language and script. Their disinclination to 
adopt the-mternational numerals is m sad 
contrast to their enthusiasm to impose 
their language and script on the whole 
country. If they were wise, they would con- 
centrate on making Hindi so rich that others 
will want to learn it not merely because it 
is nationally necessary but more on account 
of its intrinsic merits. Just as Hindi films 
are becoming popular in non-Hindi regions, 
Hindi newspapers and books will spread all 
over the country without any special effort 
or propaganda. 


More than the common script there 
are other forces tending towards uni- 
formity and standardization in the 
country and the writer points out that 
these unifying forces are being immense- 
ly strengthened by centralized economic 
planning. Although in some quarters 
counter-forces of regional and linguis- 
tic separatism have arisen as a result 
of the constitution of unilateral States, 
Shri Santhanam feels that there is no 
need to be frightened by them and 
concludes:— 


These are inevitable developments consequent 
on sudden release of suppressed feelings and 
aspirations from foreign rule. . Patience and 
wise statesmanship are needed to distinguish 
between the essential needs of national unity 
and the inescapable inheritance of regional 
diversities, Emotional pills and idealistic patent 


‘medicines are as dangerous as they are tempt- 


ing. Unity in diversity is not an easy formula 
but it is the only one suitable to India. 


‘ 
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Point out the “Way” — however dimly, 
and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

—The Voce of the Silence 
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KARMA 
[Wa reprint this Editorial from Tae Aryan Pats for December 1936 
—ED. ] 


AMONG the numerous Sanskrit words which are fast being absorbed in- 
to the ordinary English vocabulary is the word “Karma.” Literally it 
means “action,” but its most generally accepted meaning in the popular 
mind is that process in Nature so aptly described by St. Paul: ‘“What- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” Karma, in Indian philos- 
ophy, embraces not only visible deeds, but also mental and moral 
actions. Furthermore, its sway is not restricted to the human kingdom, 
but is universal and, this being so, Karma is looked upon as the basic 
Law of Nature. 

The Law of Causation recognized by science in the physical universe 
is extended to the moral and mental universes. The ancient philosopher 
solved the problems of Fate and Free Will in this Law of Karma, which 
the modern scientist has not done in his Law of Causation. The meta- 
physical aspect of causation is to be found in the Chain of Nidanas; 
but this profound metaphysical chain cannot be grasped by the modern 
mind until it has purged itself of false notions of theology, science and 
philosophy, or the cant of dogmatic sectarian beliefs. 

The mind of the modern man, however, is now sufficiently educated 
to grasp the psychological aspect of Karma as it pertains to his own 
daily experiences. He can see justice inherent in it, and can appreciate 
the fact that “it knows rot wrath nor pardon,” although he may forget 
this philosophical truth when ills overtake him. While he is quite 
familiar with the proposition that as a man soweth, so shall he also 
reap, he is not equally at home with its corollary, that a man is now 
and here reaping that which he has already sowed. The religious dogma 
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of a future heaven or hell, where rewards or punishments will be meted 
out to him, stands in his way. According to the doctrine of Karma the 
future is locked up in the present whieh, at the same time, is also the 
unfolding past. Again, man’s false understanding of the facts of heredity 
prompts him to blame his progenitors unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion for his present afflictions or tendencies. Karma does not negative 
heredity except as a primary cause; heredity is an instrument for the 
manifestation of Karmic effects. 

The knowledge of the Law of Karma is eminently practical, for it 
changes-the learner’s attitude to the problems of life. Since a man reaps 
as he sows, then it is surely more than worth his while to sow correctly 
and intelligently. Again, since a man is reaping what he has sowed in 
the past, then his present obstacles, vicissitudes and sorrows are a legit- 
imate flowering and one, moreover, which is not purposeless. A correct 
and intelligent use now and here of this legitimate harvest increases and 
deepens his experience and proves to him the truth of Edward Carpent- 
er’s statement that “the pains which I endured in one body were powers 
which I wielded in the next.” 

Karma is not fatalism for its effects may be counteracted by our 
present thoughts and acts, and then the resulting effects represent the 
combination and interaction of the whole number of causes involved in 
producing the effects. It is taught that:— 


Measures taken by Ego to repress tendency, eliminate defects, and to 
counteract by setting up different causes, will alter the sway of Karmic 
tendency and shorten its influence in accordance with the strength or 
weakness of the efforts expended in carrying out the measures adopted. 


Of greatest practical value is the fact that it is in the psychological 
aspect of our being that the seeds of causes are sowed which sprout and 
become visible effects in our physical nature. The inner purpose is the 
motor power by which the outer movements manifest. 

Generally a man is valued by his words and deeds — and who troubles 
about his motives, feelings and thoughts? Intellectual dishonesty is not 
regarded as a crime; he who looketh on a woman with lust is not called 
an adulterer; a cesspool mind is not shunned as contagious — for who 
bothers about another’s private thoughts? But the Upanishad says that 
“verily a person consists of purpose (kratumaya).” Again:— 


As is h's desire, such ıs his resolve; as is his resolve, such’ the action 
he performs; what action he performs, into that does he become changed. 


A simple experiment in the laboratory of a man’s own consciousness 
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will reveal to him the absolute truth of the above, and then he will be 
able to say:— 


As I have thought so shall it come to pass; and as I have purposed 
so shall it stand. 


MAKE UP YOUR MIND that in some part of your nature somewhere there is 
that which desires to be of use to the world. Intellectually realize that 
that world is not too well off and probably wants a helping hand. Rec- 
ognize mentally that you should try to work for it sooner or later. Admit 
to yourself that another part of your nature — and if possible see that 
it is the lower part — does not care in the least about the world or its 
future, but that such care and interest should be cultivated. This cultiva- 
tion will of course take time: all cultivation does. Begin by degrees. 
Assert constantly to yourself that you intend to work and that you will 
do so. Keep that up all the time. Do not put any time limit to it, but 
take up the attitude that you are working towards that end. Begin by 
doing ten minutes’ work every day of any sort, study, or the addressing 
of envelopes, or anything, so long as it be done deliberately and with that 
object in view. If a day comes when this is too irksome, knock it off for 
that day. Give yourself three or four days’ rest and do it deliberately. 
Then go back to your ten minutes’ work. At the end of six or seven 
weeks you will know what to add to that practice: but go slowly, do 
nothing in a hurry, be deliberate. ... 

Do not be too anxious to get results from the practice I have outlined 
above. Do not look for any: you have no concern with them if you do 
all that as a duty. And finally, do not forget, my dear fellow, that the 
dead do come to life and that the coldest thing in the world may be made 
hot by gentle friction. So I wish you luck, and wish I could do more for 
you. But I will do what I can. 


—W. Q. Jupan 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S 
ABODE OF PEACE 


[Tuts is the second part of an article by Dr. Hazel E. Foster, M.A., B.D., 
Ph.D., recalling her visit to Shantiniketan just before the Poet’s death. 
The first part appeared in November 1961.—E».] 


II 


Ir the dramatist became too old to continue as an actor, he became old - 
enough to beccme a painter. For, although painting ran in the tradition 
of this remarkable family, Rabindranath Tagore discovered this talent 
in himself only when well past the age of sixty-five. Some one at Shanti- 
niketan told me he had somehow evolved the art out of thoughtless 
lines he was in the habit of drawing around letters and words as he 
wrote. Doodlirg? Indeed. in his volume Sadhana he wrote of painting as 
much less worthy than music. It was later that he took up the brush. He 
must have faund his whole soul in it, none the less, for the many pictures 
by his hand wnich adorned his home and the walls of the university Art 
Museum indicate an abounding will to express the beautiful in realistic 
and in mystic style, in black and white and in colour, in portrait, land- 
scape and other classes. Certain of his paintings seem in a class of their 
own. All are compelling and good to live with. 

The youths I saw engaged in arts and crafts were enthusiasts. The 
Art Hall walls were in light tan, which any inspired student was wel- 
come to use as a background for his picture. That many had felt the 
sibyl’s breath was evident hereon and in bas-reliefs in black stucco 
around the outside base of the Hall. They had also moulded a most 
modernistic, therefore indescribable, fountain, and a lifelike bust of the 
Poet for his big garden. A lifesize statue which they had fashioned and 
placed on the roadside represented a farmer and his family so realistical- 
ly that I had an impulse to greet them as fellow travellers whenever I 
passed their way. 

Tagore exemplified his zeal for world brotherhood also in the inter- 
national and inter-faith character of Visva Bharati research schools. On 
the upper floor of the University librarv I talked with Chinese scholars, 
including their leader, Tan Yung Shan, while they toiled over manu- 
scripts both Confucian and Buddhist. It was good to know that these 
men as well as Tan Yung Shan’s pretty, round, young wife and their 
three happy children were safe from the Far-Eastern holocaust, while 
the world of scholarship and religion was profiting by their presence in 
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India. Beyond a partition sat three Muslim scholars carrying on Islamic, 
particularly Koranic, research. One was collating a manuscript. In still 
another adjoining room I was introduced to Lama Wangdi of Tibet. He 
and an associate were engaged in the translation of tall piles of cryptic 
Buddhist writ?ngs on tree leaves. 

“Never the twain shall meet” had seemed almost truer of Muslim 
and Hindu than of East and West. Nevertheless here they were 
meeting indeed and in the very field of tension, each with the 
passion to make his own religion, his own literature, understood by 
the others and striving to make it vital to all. A Jew, Dr. Alexander 
Arneson, was then planning a series of Visva Bharati lectures on “Relig- 
ion in a Changing World.” a Christian from America being graciously 
asked to introduce it. Meanwhile the Hindu mystic, Gurdial Mallik. 
benign, grey-bearded, priestly in dress, ascetic yet sought out by students 
because of his quick insight into their ambitions and needs, was spend- 
ing many hours with Miss Sykes, the English Christian, trying to work 
out an adequate tribute to Charlie Andrews. 

“When one knows thee, then alien there is none. Then no door is 
shut.” 

Indeed, Charles F. Andrews had had an overflowing cup of his own. 
Perhaps no Westerner ever endeared himself to India as did this former 
Cambridge don, then missionary Anglican priest to India. He identified 
himself so completely with India’s “poorest and lowliest and lost” that 
he followed Indian cries for help, in person, even to South Africa, Kenya, 
Tanganyika and Fiji, at whatever cost to himself. The Hindu, Tagore, 
and the Christian, Andrews, found in each other such deeply kindred 
spirits that Shantiniketan became more than any other one place Charles 
F. Andrew’s home — and indeed, the place of his death. 

Dr. Tagore had instituted also Shriniketan, Abode of Beauty. He did 
not want it possible for God to make him confess:— 


Thou art among my brothers, but I heed them not. I divide not my 
earnings with them, thus sharing my all with thee. In pleasure and in 
pain I stand not by the side of men and thus stand by thee. 


It is in rural areas that many Indians and missionaries find they 
can best serve the very neediest. In India their number is over half a 
million. Shriniketan has an Institute of Rural Reconstruction. It is in 
walking distance of the University when the sun is not hot. Ordinarily. 
however, the sun ts hot, so the Shantiniketan bus goes the added two 
miles to this cluster of sister projects. Industrial schools and classes 
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were meeting there. I saw hostels for students and apprentices. Weaving 
was a leading industry. Even the cheapest Shriniketan cotton saris, 
dhoties, shirts and towels carried a touch of art in weave and colour. 
I followed the shuttling back and forth on looms large and small. Their 
varied size and construction enabled the learner to operate one available 
or producible in his own village. Some young folks were making moras ` 
and baskets from native Bengali reeds. fibres and leather. I saw the 
lovely chocolate clay dishes in the making. I especially coveted a pudgy 
little tea-set. There were even szout, twisted walking-sticks which had 
been jungle growth. The ground had had to be rid of it, if 1t was not to 
be hopelessly choked. 

On my first visit to this Abode of Beauty, tiny tots were piling out 
of a school-house to try to sweep the porch and all around it. They 
showed none of the sense of caste which makes sweeping a disgrace. 
Madame Montessori was then in India teaching and inspiring teachers 
of young children everywhere. The Shriniketan shop was full of useful, 
everyday articles, all handmade. I bought a number and wish I had 
bought more, although they were made for Indian village use. 

The Visva Bharati was carrying on valuable experiments in health- 
co-operatives and rural reconstruction in the then tragically deteriorated 
village of Sugur. Earnestly held convictions about self-help demand 
the best scientific type of leadership. The Institute had sent to the four 
corners of the world to secure it. Yet the responding experts were not 
too proud or too squeamish to associate with families harbouring the 
foulest diseases. These visitors cleaned out reeking, mosquito-infested 
tanks; they demonstrated the digging of bored-hole latrines. They tack- 
led the prob_ems of cattle-breeding, of getting quit of the monkey pest, 
clearing of jungle, building and caring for roads and drains, finance and 
education. The Boy Scouts were not neglected, nor their counterparts, 
the Girl Guides. Nor artistic ruins discovered in the village. 

The Poet found God 


... Where the pathmaker is breaking stones He is with them in sun and 
shower and his garment is covered with dust. Put off thy holy mantle 
and even like him come down to the dusty soil. 


I was reminded of the “lost saying” of Jesus:— 


Lift the stone and thou wilt find me, 
Cleave the wood and I am there. 


The Visva Bharati had students of all social levels, including the 
Poet’s own family of the third generation. A wonderful place for coming 
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to know one’s neighbour, one’s world! Students loved to point out the 
stone slab under the mangoes where a great lama of Tibet once stood 
to receive their University honours, and houses used by Gandhi, Charlie 
Andrews and other noted guests. Their Guru had been showered with 
_ Indian doctordl honours. But it must have been exciting when Oxford 

University sent-a representative thousands of miles from the accustomed 
Sheldonian to bring a D.Litt. to the Poet’s door. Were his friends even 
prouder that he had returned England’s gift of knighthood after Indians 
were slaughtered at Amritsar? 

Visva Bharati experienced literature, art, music, drama, social con- 
cern and progress in the making. There were rare inducements to think 
and evaluate. They developed a passion to create. And to create means 
to work hard, to struggle, to suffer. Yet at the same time one felt at 
Shantiniketan something of the “overflowing leisure” of which the 
Poet wrote. He prized “useless inconsequences.” He spoke of God Him- 
self as “my playmate of the empty days.” Occasionally his verses sug- 
gest concern ‘lest his long religious silences or gay indulgence in idle- 
ness may appear to interfere with his duties to man. He reassures him- 
self. “The works that I have on hand I will finish afterward.” 

One thinks of Jesus and his field lilies when Tagore writes:— 

I was tired and sleeping on my idle bed and imagined all work had 
ceased. In the morning I woke up and found my garden full with wonders 
and flowers. 

- Small wonder that worship was natural and joyous in Shantiniketan. 
Attendance was a matter of personal choice, yet the Temple built by 
the Poet’s father was regularly filled before dawn with worshippers. It 
was filled again for Wednesday evening service, that day being the 
Shantiniketan Sabbath. Where silence is the main feature, persons of 
all faiths can pray and praise together. The Temple is small but where 
all sit barefoot on the sacred floor, there is room. Incense and flowers 
graced low altars. Chants and hymns were accompanied by student 
musicians on their instruments. However, the different religions of the 
community took Wednesday evening turns for special presentation. Once 
during my stay was the evening for the Brahmo Samaj. Dr. Tagore, a 
member whose father had helped found this reformed Hindu faith, sent 
us a paper about the Brahmo Sama) from his sick-room. 

Possibly kitchen harmony is of even more spiritual significance than 
Temple harmony. Visva Bharati young men and young women ate 
together! And all served fellow students at some time or other! I testify 
to the goodness of the Indian food-.and the hospitality of these hosts 
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and hostesses. It is not easy to cater to all tastes in India at one time. 
Muslims enjoy beef. True Hindus abhor it. They may be vegetarians to 
the point of refusing eggs. Then, curries become hotter and hotter as 
those who choose them come from farther and farther south. Yet the 
residents work out solutions. There is an ashram on thé Tagore estate _ 
where only vegetarian food may.be had. . 

Many ancient barriers are down there. After observing elsewhere 
the tortured shyness of the sexes toward each other I was happily aston- 
ished to see. cne dusk, a pair of boys sitting on a pile of earth at one 
edge of a narrow pit, conversing earnestly with two girls similarly seated 
on the other side of it. Such matter-of-fact camaraderie, I felt, was full 
of promise for the nation. Two college girls brought me English Bibles 
and asked me eager, intelligent questions about what they had found 
there. One wes a Brahmo Samajist, the other a Parsi — two different 
races and religions — yet they had found in each other spiritual fellow- 
ship and did not fear an open mind. Then I met a youth whose name 
showed him to be of the highest caste, a Brahmin. Yet he told me, “PU 
gladly do tke work of a coolie — work in anybody’s house or do any- 
thing, if I can just get a chance to study economies in America.” 

I had not quite reached home from India in the early August of 1941 
when a morning paper revealed to me and to the world that its great 
poet, Rabindranath Tagore, had died. I had seen him at death’s door 
after he had sxperienced a miraculous partial recovery. Yet I do not 
think of him as among the dead. “The excellent becomes the perma- 
nent” certainly applies to Tagore. Such as he are themselves “intima- 
tions of immortality.” His son-in-law, Nagan Gunguly, comforted him- 
self after his boy died by compiling A Testament of Immortality, the 
richest collection of the sort that I have known. However, his father-in- 
law had composed song after song in happy anticipation of death. 


At this time of my parting wish me good luck, my friends! The sky 
is flushed with the dawn and my path lies beautiful....I start on my 
journey with empty hands and expectant heart. 


Haze. E. Foster 


THE DRAMA OF CONFLICT IN IRELAND 


[Mr. R. M. Fox has contributed to THE Aryan PATH many interesting 
biographical essays on Irish figures. In this survey he gives us a feel 
of the Dublir Theatre Festival, and brings out the various perspectives 
it contained oy the great conflict — the individual on the one hand and 
the soulless, mechanical pressures of modern industrialization on the 
other.—Eb. ] 


Wiru its fourth Theatre Festival —lasting a fortnight — Dublin has 
established its claim to be taken seriously as a world drama centre. Five 
of the Irish plays were new; there were éleven full-length plays in En- 
glish, one in Gaelic and three in French, besides numerous “fringe” per- 
formances of varied character. 

Attention centred mainly upon Bertolt Brecht’s St. Joan of the 
Stockyards at the Gaiety Theatre, featuring Siobhan McKenna, the Irish 
actress who won a world reputation in Bernard Shaw’s St. Joan. This 
is the second Brecht play to be done in Dublin. The first was Mother 
Courage. Those who have read Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle will be 
familiar with the grim underworld of the Chicago stockyards. The stage 
setting of the high, massive gates of the stockyards, which bar the work- 
ers out when the stockyard king ruins his rivals through his financial 
manipulations, typified the harsh materialist world where hunger reigns 
supreme. The yards are closed and hundreds of workers, men and women, 
are huddled in front of these gates, standing aimlessly like cattle wait- 
ing to be slaughtered. 

This grim, harsh play lacks the romantic appeal of Shaw’s St. Joan 
but Siobhan McKenna’s personality triumphed. As Joan, the leader of 
the evangelical Black Straw Hats, she is drawn to the side where she 
finds the most suffering but she rejects the idea of violence in seeking 
a solution to this social struggle. There was, in fact, too much talk of 
Stock Exchange dealings though this built up a heavy cumulative con- 
trast to the flesh and blood problems of the poor. This play belongs to 
the era of financial crash and depression in America. It is a social docu- 
inent, entirely extrovert in character. Siobhan McKenna, as Joan, torn 
between her sympathy for the underdog and her belief in non-violence, 
used her voice and personality to add another laurel to her crown. 

As against this we had the première presentation of The Temptation 
of Mr. O, based on Kafka’s The Trial, written by Cyril Cusack, who also 
took the leading part in his company of some sixty players. The play 
concerns a man who, on the morning of his fiftieth birthday, is roughly 
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arrested by two plain-clothes men and jostled in front of an inspector 
who can giv2 him no explanation about the charge except that he is 
acting for Eigker powers. Although Mr. O. is allowed to go back to the 
bank, he is caught in the toils of this mysterious court. He is dragged 
through the slums of Dublin, thrust among maimed and tliseased people 
who are, it ssems, in some strange fashion, images of what he, himself, ° 
may become. Eventually he comes before the judges and is charged with 
being guilty of doing nothing, of being a human vacuum, or, as one 
judge says, guilty of guilt. 

Mr. O. is 3 man who would not accept responsibility. In a way 
he shares the guilt for all those evils which he did not try to uproot or 
diminish. While the Chicago-stockyard play is purely extrovert this was 
entirely introvert, an essay in introspection. Mr. O. stands for Every- 
man and he stands at the bar of his own conscience. The play went on 
far too long and though the speeches were beautifully constructed, with 
lovely verkal conceits and turns of poetic phrase, the whole seemed 
bogged down et the end under a mass of words. We ceased to care much 
whether he or Everyman was guilty — this in spite of Cyril Cusack’s 
splendid performance lasting over three hours, for all the time he held 
the centre Df she stage. 

Which olay evoked the biggest response in Ireland? Joan of the 
Stockyards had the greater popularity and has been transferred to 
another theatre since the Festival. Yet it remains true that, even today, 
with all the attempts to industrialize the country, Ireland is still not a 
land of mass production or large-scale industry and it is doubtful if it 
ever will be. There is not a home market big enough — with a 2,000,000 
population of limited means — to make mass production a practical 
possibility unless an extensive export market can be achieved. Crafts- 
manship hes been the hallmark of Irish production rather than volume. 

Ireland has always believed more in the individual than in the mass. 
Irish writers, both in style and subject, have been fiercely and vehe- 
mently on tne side of the individual even to the extent of eccentricity. 
The Celtic Twilight school of writers was not really a “school.” Yeats, 
Synge, G. W. Russell (A.E.), James Stephens and the others each had 
his indivicual approach, while George Moore, Shaw, Padraig Colum, 
O’Casey, ave so individualistic that no one page of their writings could 
ever be mistaken for that of anyone else. 

Cyril Casazk drew from Kafka enough inspiration to present his own 
Irish view of the struggles of a human soul. Why the Chicago stockyard 
play should arouse more interest 1s a matter of speculation. In China I 
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was told that the people liked Italian films because they were films of 
action while their own themes were more philosophical. Here too was 
the attraction of novelty, of strangeness. And the stockyard play was 
a more finished product by a world-famous dramatist. Most of all, a 
, matter-of-fact ‘play has the greater potential attraction for audiences as 
against a play dealing with the lonely struggle of a soul with itself. 
The same conflict was evident in other plays of the Festival. At Dun 
Laoghaire, near Dublin, the small Orion company presented a new play 
by the Kerry dramatist, J. B. Keane. No More in Dust is his fifth play 
to reach the Irish stage. Each one has aroused enormous interest. His 
Festival play dealt with the plight of two girls from the country who are 
working in Dublin and leading lonely lives in the bed-sitting room 
where they live. They are in the middle of crowds, but their longing for 
affection and their feeling of desolation bring tragedy to each. They 
are uprooted from their families and torn from their friends. J. B. Keane 
has a deep sense of humanity running like an electrie current through 
everything he writes. He rouses either warm partisanship or bitter 
hostility. One cannot be tepid or neutral about his plays. 
His opponents urged that as he lives in Listowel, a small Kerry town, 
he cannot understand or write adequately about life in Dublin. But J. B. 
Keane was himself an emigrant to Britain for some years and knows 
the bitterness of exile and loneliness. He determined to come back home 
and he came. Apart from this, every sensitive writer must have the 
quality of imaginative sympathy which enables him to project himself 
into other lives. If this were not so, no man could write a play about 
women characters, and drama would be reduced to a matter of simple 
reporting. Sean O’Casey was also told that he could not write a play 
with the background of the Great War because he lived in Ireland. 
No More in Dust has played to capacity houses and is running on 
since the Festival. Though it is based on objective facts of work and 
habitation, it is also an essay in temperament and character. To that 
extent it does represent an Ireland which is equally interested in factual 
matters and in the more tenuous needs of human beings. This Keane 
drama strikes the keynote of dramatic interest in modern Ireland and 
his plays gather queues round the theatre wherever they are shown. 
Another Festival play which caused a stir was The Voice of Shem, a 
dramatization of Joyce’s Finnegan’s Wake by Mary Manning, an Irish 
writer living in America. Joyce seems the one man least likely to be suc- 
cessful in the theatre, as he invents his own vocabulary that must be 
read and puzzled over. His own play Exiles, produced some time ago, 
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was a complete failure because there was no drama in it. But The Voice 
of Shem haa delighted all its onlookers. The words, though still obscure, 
carried the audience on a shining torrent of poetic prose. There are 
scenes, such as the two washerwomen by the side of the River Liffey, 
which remain alive in the memory, for here the spirit of Dublin passes 
through the mind of Joyce as the river flows down the centuries through 
the city. Mary Manning; Louis Lentin, the director; Marie Kean, as 
Anna Livis. Plurabelle-—— Joyce’s term for the Liffey—are the chief 
factors in ifs success, apart from Joyce himself. 

Its appeal extends beyond the highbrow and has brought the rich- 
ness of Dublin life home to the audience. No one could be less influenced 
by problems of industry than Joyce, and the popularity of this play 
suggests that Irish individuality is still a long way from being ironed 
out flat by the growing thrust of mechanization. 

Many ozher plays were also presented. Shaw’s Mrs. Warren's Pro- 
fession witk Eithne Dunne, costumed in the early nineties, was popular 
and goes now on a European tour. But the period costumes curiously 
muffled the sharpness of Shaw’s cut-and-thrust play; they put a button 
on the end Df his rapier. Teresa of Avila, another play telling the story 
of the sixteenth-century Spanish saint, was chiefly notable for the pres- 
ence of that gifted English actress, Sybil Thorndike. An Irish varia- 
tion of Peer Gynt entitled The Passton of Peter Ginty by Hugh Leo- 
nard was a new Irish play, giving a characteristically Irish comic and 
serious approach to this saga of adventure. North City Trafic Straight 
Ahead was elso a new Irish play. It was a not very satisfactory por- 
trayal of ar. alcoholic and his troubled relations with his wife. This, it 
must be conzessed, is a fairly familar Irish theme, drawn from life. 

There ig little space to mention the others. They included Shake- 
speare, Mohére, Ibsen, Strindberg, Pinter, Tennessee Williams and, not 
least, three plays of W. B. Yeats, done by the Lyric Theatre of Belfast. 
Above all the Festival presented an arena in which the claims of the 
individual zrappled with the pressure of industry and society. This 
great conflict of our day secured dramatic expression on the stage of a 
small country where the individual still looms large and the march of 
industry has not yet obliterated the traditional appeal of personality in 
literature aad social life. 

R. M, Fox 


' MEN MAY NEED TEARS TOO 


[Mr. David Gunston is the author of several books and of numerous articles 
on literary, scientific and psychological subjects. He bases this article 
upon “recent ‘research into the basic human needs for both tears and 
laughter.” He yeminds us that emotional tensions must be admitted and 
relieved, not repressed cut of false pride. Tears — “not often, or when- 
ever things go wrong, of course” — relieve the overfraught heart. 

Wholesome as they are, of course, these tears are not yet the “tears 
that irrigate the fields of charity immortal”: those are the tears of com- 
passion for others’ woes, for griefs which are “not mine, save as I am a 
man,” and they are a token of the divinity asleep in man —Eb.] 


Dors a man crying sound to you like a contradiction in terms? If it does, 
you may well be behind times in your knowledge of mental-health 
problems. Before one flies to support the old convention that no real 
mah ever cries it is as well to look at the facts, particularly the recent 
findings of modern psychiatric medicine. There is now a formidable 
body of opinion that there is no earthly reason why the feminine pre- 
rogative, by tradition and practice, of “a good cry” should not be equally 
beneficial to the male sex. 

A Florida doctor who has long studied this unusual subject, Dr. James 
Bond, was quite emphatic about the definite value of masculine tears 
in a recent address to his fellow psychiatrists: — 


Harassed modern man might add years to his life if he’d just break 
down and weep occasionally, or else find a male equivalent of tears [he 
said]. Men perhaps need to learn more from women either in how to 
avoid emotional tension, or in how to deal with it ın less damaging ways 
than the development of coronary artery disease. 


Another noted American authority on this subject, Dr. David M. 
Englehardt, has explained the difficulties the average, convention-ridden 
modern man Is up against when he wants to “let off steam” :— 


In high-pressure business situations, tensions build up and should be 
relieved. But an executive can’t break down and cry like a baby. So he 
takes out his frustrations on his secretary or his wife. This indirect ex- 
pression of anger, or “crying without tears,” is effective unless the amount 
of tension cannot be expressed by this alternative outlet — then there’s 
trouble 


It is generally agreed amongst doctors that the male is more sus- 
ceptible to the physical results of mental stress than is the female, This 
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does not nezessarily mean that the man who cannot weep when external 
circumstances and internal emotional stresses demand it is automatically 
a likely candidate for stomach ulcers. But many lesser maladies, be- 
lieved to have a basically emotional cause, may well result if pent-up 
emotions ir a man are not released in nature’s sudden and cleansing way . 
— by tears. Skin eruptions like weeping eczema, allergie conditions like 
hay fever and asthma, mild but persistent digestive upsets and a dozen 
other comimon nuisances of everyday living may all in fact be the 
psychosomatic expressions of the frustrated need to cry in men. 

Apart ficm its direct physical effects — human tears are now known 
to secrete enzyme substances which are lethally damaging to many 
noxious bacteria in the eye and mucous membranes of the nose and 
associated parts of the body — crying has now been shown to be a highly 
significant form of human communication. Any adults, men or women, 
who have wept when quite alone, can testify —if they are completely 
honest — to the beneficial effects of the erying upon body and soul alike. 
But if we ery in the presence of others, we establish an immediate bond 
with them. not only of direct communication, but invariably of sym- 
pathy. He is not human who is not moved by tears, whatever the reasons 
for them. As Ashley Montagu says: “A bond and an involvement are 
immediate y established in a manner as instantaneous and profound as 
occurs in r.o other form of human behaviour.” Weeping is a powerful 
means of expressing distress and constitutes an equally powerful means 
of eliciting sympathy and help from others. 

This immediately recognizable feeling of involvement in the pres- 
ence of tears, one’s own or those of another, cannot but be beneficial to 
both. It br.ngs two human spirits closer together and closer to ultimate 
understancing. It was probably a greater flash of deep human wisdom 
than he hiroself realized that made Charles Dickens write: “Heaven 
knows we need never be ashamed of our tears, for they are rain upon 
the blindir.g dust of earth, overlying our hard hearts.” 

It seem; fairly certain now that if men generally learnt the cleansing 
relief of tears, if the conventions tabooing male crying were swept aside 
in the light of our improved knowledge, many of the troublesome emo- 
tional tensions and dammed-up frustrations so common in modern 
conditions cf living would be eased. Doubtless primitive man wept when 
he felt like it, and doubtless, too, the conventional frowning upon the 
man who coes in fact weep on cccasion has developed purely as a social 
taboo based on the feeling thas no man should ever do anything that 
looks feminine. 
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Sometimes, in an astonishing moment of unexpectedly released tears, 
a man may discover in a blinding flash of joy and understanding the 
relative unimportance of his own puny worries. Seen suddenly, perhaps 
for the first time, against the larger pattern of human needs and desires 
and problems, this own small and selfish fears and disappointments are 
* wiped away with tears. As Virgil tells us: “Human deeds have their 
tears,’ and there may be times when we need quite forcible reminding 
that we must not look inwards all the time. Among those present-day 
societies where masculine weeping is not thought effeminate In any 
way, and is simply and unashamedly regarded as a healthy expression 
of human feelings, as among the Latin peoples, there is a noticeable 
glow of human warmth, reflecting a deeper and more general involve- 
ment of the individual with the human condition in its widest sense. 
To break down into crying, therefore, does not necessarily indicate that 
an emotional low point has been reached from which no escape is 
possible. It may well mark a moment of tonic relief leading on to a 
healthier mental state. 

Great men all down the ages—in. spite of the continuing public 
feeling that men who weep are weaklings or sissies—-have always 
clearly recognized tears as mental therapy. In the belief that an occa- 
sional cry, where the situation calls for one, is a perfectly healthy emo- 
tional escape-valve has lain much wisdom through the centuries. 

David wept for Jonathan, and Mark Antony, Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
Napoleon Bonaparte and Dickens himself all shed tears openly. The 
great Roman general Scipio cried when Carthage fell. The Emperor 
Charlemagne wept at the sight of hostile ships approaching, and the 
British Prime Minister William Pitt cried when he heard that Napoleon 
had won the battle of Austerlitz. Thomas Carlyle would invariably 
start sobbing when he thought of his dead wife, while Oliver Cromwell 
was as quick to tears as the most emotional woman. 

Such examples could be multiplied. Perhaps the most notable exam- 
ple of a great, staunch and wholly masculine man not in the least 
ashamed to weep freely in front of others if sufficiently touched is Sir 
Winston Churchill. To himself, as to his people, his famous wartime 
promise of nothing but “blood, tears, toil and sweat” was not mere 
rhetoric. 

More than once, when visiting the bombed cities of Britain during 
the war, his profuse tears were seen and understood by thousands. “You 
see,” said one old Londen woman after a terrible air raid, “he really 
cares. He’s crying!” At the victory-celebrations in London, Churchill’s 
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tears were by far the most noted aspect. In her biography of Sir Win- 
ston, Virginia Cowles recounts the unforgettable occasion one day in 
1940 at the christening of his baby grandson, Winston, when he sat 
through the ceremony, tears of pity and love and humanity streaming 
down his face murmuring: “Poor infant, to be born intb such a world 
as this.” . 

Yet none of these weepers could be regarded as cowardly, lacking in 
masculinity and emotionally immature. It was merely their sensitive 
emotional natures that happened to be linked with a ready and patently 
natural ability to find relief from pent-up feelings of one kind or another 
in tears. 

The secret seems to lie in this ability to burst forth spontaneously 
into tears when some emotional or mental impasse has been reached — 
not often or whenever things go wrong, of course, but when the emotions 
are deeply wrought and when inner tensions demand relief. The man 
too ready for tears would clearly be psychologically unbalanced es in 
need of treatment. 

Yet equally failure to be able to cry regardless of conventions or the 
reactions of others may be a sign of emotional incompleteness in men. 
It is a problem that women never have to face. Far better. say the ex- 
perts, to face the situation and release tensions through tears than to 
keep them bottled up within one like a bad genie, later to appear 
through physical disturbances. Contrary to the general belief, it may 
well be true taat a man’s real weakness may lie, not in erying, but in 
being unable to do so. 

Davip GuNSTON 


SUMMER EVENING 


Summer’s long green moment 
Crowned with gold 
Converges on night, 

Achieves finality 

As gulls in the wind 

Toss like ships 

Where great green waves 

Of the hills 

Race to meet 

The sea’s blue meadow. 


HERBERT BLUEN 


THE “HOW” OF | 
NATIONAL INTEGRATION 


[Shri R. R. Diwakar is one of the distinguished figures of independent 
India. He has been teacher, author and translator, and active in the 
Kannada literary world; he has been Governor of Bihar State and 
Minister of Information and Broadcasting, Government of India. At 
present he is Chairman of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi. His brief article 
1s written from warm feeling —Ep.] 


IN A VAST COUNTRY like India there are bound to -be a few seeds of 
disintegration. They are there not necessarily because of any conscious 
or deliberate attempt to disintegrate or destroy national unity but be- 
cause of ignorance or narrow parochial and selfish considerations. Ií 
such seeds are allowed to sprout and prosper, the inevitable will hap- 
pen — disintegration of India. Statesmanship and national leadership 
consist in taking note of this fact and devising means and planning 
programmes for national integration. Mere condemnation of fissiparous 
forces is not the remedy. It is only a sign of consciousness of the evil. 
But no mirror is required to show to India or to the world that there 
are seeds of disintegration in India. Apart from what happened in the 
remote past, it is well known that the foreigners who invaded 
India and ruled here in the later centuries always did so on the streugth 
of those evil forces and fostered them to their own advantage. 

The Partition of India in 1947 was the bitterest tragedy enacted in 
this country. It was due to a great disintegrating force which had its 
way owing to various historical and other circumstances. It is a pity 
that the champions of Dravidistan are proposing to go the same way, 
not knowing what harm they are doing to themselves and to the great 
nation to which they belong. 

To come to the problem of integration, we can say that emotional 
integration in a nation is the most important form of integration. The 
sense of belonging, the feeling of pride in the achievements and past 
history of one’s own country, the deep-rooted identity with the very 
personality of one’s nation in all its varied aspects, the aspiration to 
link one’s own future with the future of the nation — all these may be 
said to be the ingredients of emotional integration with one’s own 
nation, its past, present and future. 

This integration has to be achieved on two levels, namely, the in- 
dividual level and the level of the territorial units forming a nation. It 
is difficult to achieve such integration in the highest degree and at all 
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' times. But a high degree of emotional integration is absolutely necessary 
if a nation is to continue in history as a nation. It,is essential for each 
nation to frd out the elements on which emotional integration can be 
somewhat permanently based. 

It is remarkable how in the U.S.A. we find a high degrte of emotional 
integration in spite of the fact that so many diverse people have gone 
into the formation of that nation. Though this is not the place -to 
study the phenomenon it is worth while to do so. Today we find that 
every citizen there takes pride in what is generally referred to as “the 
American way of life.” Not one occasion is allowed to pass when the 
American way of life can be referred to with a sense of belonging and 
elation. Thay are proud of being Americans, and proud of the American 
character and position. 

In Indie, we must find out and emphasize the basic elements which 
are and can be the foundations of our emotional integration. The fact 
_ that in spice of the Partition and certain disintegrating forces we are 
continuing to be a nation, is proof positive that we have the bases for 
integration and that the leaders of our nation have yet a high degree of 
emotional integration. This gives us hope that the tide of disintegration 
can still be stemmed, if a proper plan is evolved and is vigorously and 
effectively 2arried- out.. . ; i l l 

. In the frst place, this is a task which has to be taken up as a con- 
structive picgramme of the highest order. It cannot yield immediate or 
spectacular results and yet 1t has to be pursued unremittingly. It can be 
neglected oaly at the risk of promoting disintegrating factors. 

Fortunazely for India, what has been called the fundamental unity 
of .India consists in cultural unity. All other unities, such as economic, 
political and administrative, have come and gone many a time; but 
cultural unity has persisted in spite of all vicissitudes. It is that which 
has been responsible for making people here feel that they are Indians. 
Similarly, all foreigners, whether they were conquerors or casual travel- 
lers, have always looked on India as one because of this cultural unity. 
India has never been fanatical or rigid in its culture and in the course 
of history aas always been tolerant and assimilative of even foreign 
traits of culture which it could make its own. This marvellous character- 
istic fortunately still continues and it has already made its own some 
aspects of Western culture. 

The result has been that India today has a rich cultural heritage 
which it has accumulated through three thousand years and more. While 
i, is Indiar in its essence, it has elements which can be said to have 
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been incorporated from all over the world. 

The first and foremost task for those who earnestly go about this 
work of emotional integration is to see that every Indian knows and feels 
that he is the inheritor of this vast treasure of culture which might be 
the envy of tite world, that he is a sharer in the glory of the past and 
that he is to be a contributor to its still more glorious future. Indian 
culture consists in the great thoughts and wisdom it has accumulated, 
the religious and other systems it has built, the achievements in empire- 
building and administration that it had and even now has to its credit, 
the mighty monuments it has raised, the great advances it had made in 
thought and craftsmanship up to the eighteenth century and, above all, 
the vast community that it has been able to build on the basis of “live 
and let live’ within India’s borders. The great men and women who 
have built this country and are still building it have been the salt of the 
earth and compare well with great men and women of other countries. 

Such is the heritage and vast are the opportunities for the India of 
the present. This inspiration should fill the atmosphere of India. 

Emotional integration should always be supported and strengthened 
by a rational realization that each citizen and each administrative unit 
in the nation can rise to its highest only through the general prosperity 
and progress of the nation. Every one of us ought to know and realize 
that if we isolate ourselves we not only lose the rich heritage but also 
divorce ourselves from the great opportunities offered to this nation 
of destiny. 

Here we have to note that today India has the biggest territory and 
the largest population under a singlé’adiniinistration she has ever had in 
her history. There is economic and financial integration under a single 
Constitution. Now is the greatest opportunity offered by Indian history 
to forge the strongest national solidarity. 

Our Constitution has as its Preamble an inspired document. It may 
well serve us as a daily pledge to be repeated before we begin our daily 
work. It is the basic foundation of all our objectives and our civic life. 
It may be said to be the Bible of our community life. Its deep meaning, 
full significance and its implications ought to be known to each citizen 
and he should be educated to play his part accordingly. The Preamble 
and the Constitution not only lay down objectives and define rights but 
also impose corresponding duties of obedience and loyalty to the Con- 
stitution. Otherwise, the Constitution becomes a meaningless document. 

The firm and final foundations of national solidarity and integration 
can be really laid in the home and the educational institutions more 
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than anywrere else. Any fissiparous tendency which is likely to endanger 
national integration has to be treated as a malaise and ought to be 
prevented end treated in the earliest stages, i.e., in the early life of the 
citizens. 

The whole of our educational system must at evéry stage keep 
national integration in view. The glorious heritage of the past, the 
splendid opportunities of the present and the great hopes and promise 
of the futu-e must be linked up in a single image of our individual as 
well as civic and community life. It must be the responsibility of each 
university to see that they turn out graduates who have a national. 
integrated, feeling as the basis cf all their thought and activity. 

India is a vast country and has a population of four hundred millions 
and more. It is the home of different religions and creeds and sects. It 
has a number of developed languages. All these are facts and cannot 
be ignored. At the same time, there has to be national integration, if 
India is to continue as a nation. If to feed four hundred millions and 
find them iealthy occupations and achieve their economic progress a 
plan is necessary, there has to be equally a plan and programme to 
instil the -deal of national integration in the mind of every child. 
parent and citizen. The common past, common interests, the common 
future, an emphasis on elements which can unite — these alone can bring 
about the sense of integration. 

This is the most urgent task before this nation, and it can be ignored 
only at peril to its whole future. 

R. R. DIWAKAR 


Bathed in the sacred dews of morn 

The wide aerial landscape spread— 

The world which was ere I was born, 

The world which lasts when I am dead; 


Which never was the friend of one, 
Nor promised love it could not give, 
But lit for all its generous sun, 

And lived itself and made us live. 


There let me gaze, till I become 

In soul, with what I gaze on, wed! 

To feel the universe my home. ... 
—MATTHEW ARNOLD 


TRADITIONAL INDIAN VALUES 


[Shri O. N. Patel is particularly interested in the comparative study of 
Indian and European values of life, especially as they are reflected in 
the Sanskrit and Englisa literatures, respectively, and as the comparison 
emerges in the thought of Tagore, Gandhiji, Vivekananda and the famous 
nineteenth-century Gujarati novelist Govardhanram Tripathi. He has 
worked for many years m the academic world as teacher and administra- 
tor, and is at present attached to the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, Government of India, as a translator of the collected works 
of Mahatma Gandhi. 

This article is based on notes Shri Patel prepared for a Seminar on 
the subject, held by the Gujarat University in February 1960. He has not 
the space to develop or criticize the modifications in the values brought 
on by each period, but he gives us a firm outline of traditional Indian 
values in their basic orientation and of the social attitudes they prompted 
in the medieval and modern periods. Both historical and critical think- 
ing on the subject is necessary today in facing the choice Shri Patel 
refers to ın conclusion.—ED. | 


THE MOST PROMINENT DISTINGUISHING FEATURE of traditional Indian 
values of life is the dominance and strength of the religious motive. 
Values of life are a product of complex forces at work, among which 
spiritual aspiration is the strongest both in European and in Indian 
cultures. In India, however, the religious and spiritual motive has been 
stronger than in the West, not in the sense that the people of India are 
more advanced spiritually than people in the West, but only in the 
sense that they are more deeply and more continuously aware of the 
claims of spiritual welfare even when engaged in material pursuits. 

A second distinguishing feature of traditional Indian values is the 
Indian sense of tolerance, which sometimes assumes the active form of 
a, spirit of assimilation of or adjustment to new elements. Throughout 
its long history, India has been a land of a variety of cultures, which 
have constantly interacted on one another to produce a strong sentiment 
of unity among the different groups. There have been periods of con- 
flict and stress, and periodical outbursts of aggressiveness on the part of 
one group or another, but there has been a persistent tendency to return 
to the norm of co-existence on the basis of social exclusiveness accom- 
panied by collaboration in the political and economic fields. and in 
some sectors of the cultural field, such as sculpture, architecture, dancing 
and music. The sentiment of underlying unity is difficult to define, and 
has never been strong enough to sustain action in the political field, 
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The following are the characteristic features of the Indian conception 
of spiritual welfare: 

Total freedom from desire is the supreme object of human effort. 
The goal is to be achieved by every individual progressively. 

Each individual was believed to be born again and again, and the 
moral and spiritual effort in one lifetime determined the scope and direc- 
tion of his activities in the succeeding life. 

Total selflessness was to be achieved through the renunciation of 
worldly goods and human attachments. To this day the people of India 
react with profound reverence to the presence of men who have attained 
to true renunciation. irrespective of the religious faith to which they 
belong. 

The ideal of selflessness, to be achieved through renunciation, was 
not conceived as an absolute ideal, implying a sudden break with the 
life of worldly pursuits. It was an ideal to be reached by gradual steps, 
each individual accepting the compulsions of his natural desires and 
seeking their fulfilment through righteous action, subject to social dis- 
cipline, so as to prepare himself for an effortless falling away of desires. 
This was the ideal embodied in the phrase Dharmarthakamamoksha — 
performance of social duties in harmony with one’s natural aptitudes; 
acquisition of worldly goods as the fruit of duty well done; satisfaction 
of legitimate desires; and liberation from all desire. 


In the ethical field, the following were the central values: 

The path of truth must not be abandoned, even in fighting evil. 
Those who followed the path of absolute truth were believed to oe 
supernatural powers. 

Celibacy and chastity were of supreme importance for advanced 
spiritual effort. 

In the case of woman, perfect devotion to her husband was the 
highest form of chastity, and a woman attaining it was invested with 
spiritual power of the highest order, which could bring about the spiri- 
tual regeneration of the whole family group. 

The individual should learn to reconcile the claims of diverse forms 
of duties in life— duty to the family group, to the community, to the 
State and to the individual conscience. Worldly duties did not cease to 
have claims till the individual had attained to the highest level of spiri- 
tual effort. | 

Duty to parents was considered to be of paramount importance for 
a man, and duty to the husband for a woman. 

Nature was looked upon as a beneficent power which had made gen- 
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erous provision for man’s material needs. Man showed his gratitude 
through regard for all other forms of life. The cow was especially held 
in sacred reverence as the foster mother of the human race. Among 
some sections of the Indian people regard for animal life led to strict 
: vegetarianism ‘in the matter of food. 


In the social fiéld a hierarchy of classes was accepted as having divine 
sanction, since it provided every individual with a field of duties appro- 
priate to his inherited aptitudes. Each individual was required to work 
for spiritual progress by attending to duties traditionally assigned to 
the social group in which he was born. 

To ensure the harmonious functioning of each social group, inter- 
marriage among the diverse groups was almost totally prohibited. So 
great was the importance attached to hereditary factors, and to the 
physical component of the human personality. that excessive attention 
was paid to the quality and the preparation of food, and individuals 
belonging to diverse social groups were not allowed to sit down together 
for meals. These ideas regarding intermarriage and food led to the estab- 
lishment of a rigid caste system. 

The life of an individual was divided into four steps, each with its 
own set of duties — student life, life of family and social responsibility, 
life of retirement and religious devotion and life of total renunciation. 
This idea along with the concept of social division stated above con- 
stituted the basis of the Varnashrama system 

The intellectual and priestly class was subjected to a more rigorous 
self-discipline than the other classes. It was expected to embrace a life 
of comparative poverty and austerity devoted to study and meditation. 
Ín return, the physical security of its members and their minimum eco- 
nomic needs were guaranteed. Doing harm to a Brahmin’s person was 
considered a heinous sin, and giving alms to Brahmins was held to 
be an act of high religicus devotion. 

Family ties and the purity of family life were avete with deep 
spiritual significance. The central aim of social life was the maintenance 
and continuance of family traditions. The burden and privilege of main- 
taining family traditions belonged to the son. Hence the supreme im- 
portance of the son in the Hindu family. 

Spiritual progress through ethical effort and contemplative life was 
believed to be possible for man alone. Woman was to seek her welfare 
through the right development of her emotional nature. Hence she was 
always regarded as subordinate to man as daughter, wife, mother or 
sister. The woman’s rights of property were severely limited, and little 
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initiative was allowed to her in regard to the choice of a husband. 
Though legally and socially the woman held an inferior position, an 
attitude of reverence was cultivated towards her life and person. Doing 
moral or physical harm to a woman was regarded as a heinous sin. On 
social occasions, the children of the daughter or the sistér held a privi- 
leged position as compared with the children of the somor the brother. 


In the polizical field, kingship or the Szate was not merely an embodi- 
ment of political power, but was considered as carrying with it moral 
obligations It was the duty of the King not merely to maintain inter- 
nal peace and afford protection against external danger, but also to 
ensure the physical well-being and moral health of society. Natural 
calamities as well as moral degeneration would be blamed on the King. 
State power was held to be a means of ensuring the harmonious func- 
tioning of society according to the injunctions of the scriptures. The 
King ruled with the consent of the people, and was always subservient 
to the authority of pious and holy men. 


In the middle ages, the creative spiritual ideas which had inspired the 
social organization of earlier times lost their force, and the established 
social prac:ices continued through sheer momentum with exaggerated 
rigidity. Tke contact with Mohammedan populations generated sporadic 
movements of social reform, and called into exercise the spirit of toler- 
ance and assimilation innate in the Indian temper. But on the whole 
the humiliations of political defeat and the uncritical implications in- 
ferred from the doctrine of Maya, which gained currency from the early 
Middle Ag2s, produced among the people a sense of purposelessness of 
human life and drove the leaders of society to seek compensations in 
extreme religious practices. Social exclusiveness degenerated to the 
utmost lim:t of cruelty, and the life of woman was subjected to an almost 
inhuman discipline. 


With the coming of modern education in the nineteenth century, revo- 
lutionary caanges occurred in the outlook of the people. 

Considerable numbers of educated people rejected the spiritual and 
religious ideas on which traditional Indian life was based, and ac- 
cepted intellectually the ideas of secular liberalism or humanism from 
Western licerature and philosophy. 

Others went back to traditional ideas with political patriotic motives, 
and sought to revive the healthier aspects of ancient ideas and purge 
society of superstitious practices. 
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The majority of educated people in India have lost belief in the 
traditional spiritual or religious ideas but cling to the inherited patterns 
of social life as a matter of habit, except that caste has lost its rigidity, 
woman has gained more social freedom and, concomitantly, the obsessive 
, quality in the importance attached to woman’s sexual purity is dis- 
appearing. Sim#flar changes have taken place among the uneducated sec- 
tions, with the difference that in the countryside caste prejudices still 
run strong and women enjoy less freedom than in towns. 

Mahatma Gandhi attempted a constructive synthesis of traditional 
Indian values with the modern Western ideals of social justice and 
progress. He extended the field of traditional religious motives in Indian 
life to the field of political and social reconstruction. Though talking in 
terms of traditional Hindu concepts, he abandoned the central ideas of 
the Hindu society, the rigidity of the caste system, the seclusion and 
social and religious subordination of woman, renunciation of worldly 
activities and the privileged position of the Brahmin. He emphasized 
the universal aspect of religious aspiration, the ceaseless striving after 
spiritual perfection through truth, prayers and selfless service of 
humanity. 

The synthesis of spiritual and social idealism achieved by Mahatma 
Gandhi has had no deep impact. His social idealism has remained an 
active force, and has contributed profoundly to the building up of the 
ideal of a welfare state; but the spiritual fervour which inspired his 
political and social revolution is rarely visible among any of the social 
workers who carry on his mission. 

Forces are at work in India for future development in four directions: 
(a) secular humanism, an international product of modern times; (b) re- 
ligious revival, of the orthodox type, or of a progressive type; (c) polit- 
ical totalitarianism of the right; and (d) political totalitarianism of the 
left. The first by itself will be unable to ensure the subordination of the 
individual to the State and to society in sufficient measure for a planned 
development of the country in all fields, and for the attainment of the 
new ideal of social justice which is gaining strength in India as a joint 
product of the Gandhian revolution and the progress of socialism all 
over the world. The choice before the people of India lies between relig- 
ious motives to inspire the necessary social and political effort to build 
` a new society, or the use of force through the machinery of the State to 
ensure the necessary discipline among all classes of people. 

C. N. PATEL 


‘SOME PRECONDITIONS OF 
NATIONAL INTEGRATION 


[Shri 0. Y. H. Rao has written for us, earlier, articles on current social 

problems. He writes on a subject that has caused nationwide concern of 

late. He writes mainly of social action that might help? but in giving 

education in tolerance an essential place he passes to a more basic point. 

A nation cannot be integrated unless enough of its citizens are: not, 
groups unite, but the individual who is integrated refuses to stretch his 

loyalty tc the group to the injury of any other individual’s legitimate 

interests. When citizens possess their own souls, a State has no civil 

strife —ED. | 


Muc# has been said and written in recent months on national integra- 
tion in India. Nothing, however, so neatly sums up its fundamental 
postulates as Dr. Radhakrishnan’s statement in his Independence Day 
message that India’s pressing needs at present are national unity, social 
Justice, secularism (which means respect for all faiths), and peaceful 
social change. These four bastions of national freedom can be sustained 
only when there is national integration. We have remained indifferent 
to them th= lest few years: as recent events have shown, we have done 
so at peril to our very nationhood. 

For example, we remained indifferent to the cardinal consideration 
that the netion could not be emotionally integrated unless we extermi- 
nated from our thinking the remnants of the two-nation theory which 
led to the division of India into two states. That India on her part 
declined to accept a religious basis for her Constitution does not change 
the fact that we have in our State a strong religious minority, for at 
least some sections of which the two-nation theory has a lingering attrac- 
tion. They may not have so much faith in it as to believe that they are 
a separate nazion, but have they irrevocably reconciled themselves to 
their citizenship of India as a secular democratic state? There can be 
no genuine political, much less emotional, integration until the psychol- 
ogy which regards religion as the basis of statehood is abandoned by 
every section of the people and all religious minorities unqualifiedly 
accept Ind:a as their motherland, to which they owe indefeasible and 
undivided loyalty. 

There can be no compromise on this issue. All Indian citizens, ir- 
respective of their religious denomination, must become imbued with a 
spirit of robust nationalism which will outweigh all communal, regional 
or sectarian Icyalties. The inculcation of such a spirit, transcending all 
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narrower loyalties, has been unfortunately neglected during the years 
after India attained real freedom to order her national affairs as she 
wished. This is an unspeakable tragedy; under this soporific influence 
we let the canker spread into India’s body politic, posing a potent and 
potential threit to her integrity and social and economic progress. 
Nothing is so important today as the need to foster systematically the 
feeling that ours is a secular democratic state where, while all religious 
faiths are recognized and their adherents are allowed full seope to prac- 
tise them, everyone ought to accept and practise the fundamental prin- 
ciples of secularism and non-denominationalism, of mutual tolerance 
towards one another and of unqualified loyalty to the nation as a whole. 


We very legitimately pride ourselves on the consideration that Indian 
culture and civilization are an embodiment of the fascinating principle 
of “unity in diversity.” The Hindu religion as such, except to the extent 
that it has become overlaid with ritualism in recent centuries, had a 
fundamental basis of tolerance and catholicism, which is indisputably 
proved by its never having deliberately sought converts from other 
faiths. Let us, however, honestly confess that these virtues of our nation- 
al life have been progressively undermined during the last two centuries, 
so that, while inter-religious and intra-religious diversities and divisions 
have become accentuated, unity based on the broad concept of tolerance 
has been increasingly obscured. The binding cord of a common faith 
exists among the Hindus, who are the majority community in India, but 
the cord is wearing exceedingly thin under the edge of divisions based 
on caste. sect and community. The basic unity of old has become atro- 
phied like the legendary River Saraswati, leaving only faint and indis- 
tinguishable traces of its original existence. Recent efforts to revive the 
ancient and traditional cultural and artistic patterns are outwardly im- 
pressive: but they woefully lack the capacity to inspire us to noble 
thoughts, much less actions. They give the impression more of prone- 
ness to showmanship than of being imbued with an earnest national 
purpose. They lack the essence of devotion. 

The elimination of the social inequalities inherent in a traditional 
society like ours and the acceptance of the social changes predicated by 
scientific and technological progress is an essential precondition to 
national integration. Nothing so convincingly proves the irrelevance of 
a traditional social order based on horizontal divisions like high and 
low caste or vertical divisions like those due to the existence of different 
religious faiths or provincial exclusiveness as the technological changes 
that are occurring with bewildering rapidity in the world today. Tech- 
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nology, in a lasser measure only than natural calamity — though in a 
very different way, of course — is a tremendous leveller. When permitted 
unleashed advance, of course, technclogy does itself result in other 
glaring inequalities; and it is, therefore, imperative to prevent tech- 
nology from becoming the master instead of being the’ instrument of 


social and economic progress. But technology itself is~semething in- ° 


escapable. Te 

Here we come up against a profound dichotomy in the India vf 
recent times. Powerful forces are arrayed against the real elimination 
of inequalities, for instance; but they dare not proclaim that they are 
proponents of the traditional way of life or that they are opposed to 
technological shanges. For this reason massive efforts are necessary to 
instil among the people the comprehension that inequalities and divi- 
sions which hamper social integration need to be eliminated, as a pre- 
condition in rational integration and progress. 

Of social justice much can be said, but it will all come to this: it is 
imperative to practise social justice as a living principle of life and 
conduct and of social relationships, and not let it remain merely an 
abstract principle or ideal. India has the peculiar, but not happy, dis- 
tinction of having officially sponsored and recognized lists of backward 
classes and seaeduled castes and tribes, proclaiming to the world, and 
reminding us constantly of, the existence of sections in our population 
who, by birth and long neglect, are made to feel that between them and 
the so-called advanced sections exists a wide gulf. The existence of this 
gulf is itself an obstacle to “emotional integration”; while much of what 
is done to ameliorate their standards of living and promote a sense of 
equality, e.g., reservations and safeguards and special treatment for them 
in various directions, so often becomes a mockery, being obtrusively 
designed to relieve backwardness. Our national aim and policy aim at 
demolishing both backwardness and the fixed sense of being backward 
among these »eople; the way in which the schemes are implemented 
often serves only to perpetuate both. 

This is not intended to deny the imperativeness of measures to 
ensure social justice. But the inexorable lesson of history is that if the 
idea becomes ingrained in a group that it secures certain benefits by 
certain criteria, it will resist a revision of such criteria, even if their 
application is against its self-respect. 

Let us realize clearly that what we have lost in the centre in respect 
of promoting national unity can be recovered on the fringes, and that 
what is recovered can be carried back to the centre, only if we act upon 
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some: basic principles with vigour. energy and determination. Un- 
doubtedly ceaseless vigilance and strenuous efforts on a wide front by 
individual men of good will are imperative to achieve integration in 
thinking and the integrated pursuit of national goals — economic, social 
and cultural —- and to promote a national patriotism such as that which 
obtains among American citizens, from whatever race, religion or old 
European or other stock they have come. 

In this last respect, high priority must be given to education, which 
from the earliest stages should be oriented to engendering a sense of 
common citizenship, of pride in the common nation and in its destiny, 
among children in different parts of the country. The existing educa- 
tional system in India cannot pretend to serve this purpose. If it did, 
we would not have the distressing lack of national or social purpose 
among large sections of our youth and adolescents. They are not entirely 
to blame for it; what is happening in the juvenile world is only a reflec- 
tion of the lack of moral and emotional balance that generally character- 
izes the attitudes of large sections of the adult population. As parts of 
the national whole our youth cannot escape the effects of the erratic 
course of national affairs. 

For this the responsibility must be fixed on national leadership in 
different fields, and not least on political leadership. It was its duty to 
instil in the common people a sense of democratic discipline; but it 
has been preoccupied with other matters, displaying in effect a disturb- 
ing ambivalence in dealing with evils like corruption, communalism, 
nepotism and so on. No wonder these evils thrive under the protecting 
umbrella provided by those very people who should have been in the 
van of the battle against them. 

The most urgent and essential needs of the situation are the spread 
of education and the equitable and widest possible distribution of the 
fruits of economic progress. India’s five-year plans are conceived in the 
proper spirit. But they have to be examined against the background of 
the fact that economic development in the past having been lopsided, 
uneven and unbalanced among different regions, the disparities engen- 
dered jealousies, recriminations and disputes. Correctly analyzed, the 
demand for linguistic states will be found inseparable from the feeling 
entertained by linguistic groups of being discriminated against in the 
erstwhile composite States by other linguistic groups which were in 
majority or in other positions of advantage. Linguistic differences and 
complaints would not have assumed the dimensions they did if economic 
justice and fairness had prevailed in India in the early decades of the 
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century. The more regional imbalances are reduced and economic prog- 
ress among different regions becomes balanced, the more will friendly 
co-operation and harmonious relationships prevail, because equality 
invariably promotes harmony and good neighbourliness among individ- 
uals or regions, even as it does among nations. It is only’ a demonstra- 
tion of the validity of this standpoint that we find in the demand for a 
Punjabi-speaking State, which, when analyzed, will be discovered to be 
a, demand for a Sikh State. One wonders, in the face of the still widely 
prevalent parochial trends, when economic development under the plans 
will have an effective impact in creating the sense of economic unity. 


Under the stress of the realization that the forces of disruption must 
be strongly combated, various remedies are being hurriedly undertaken, 
the most outstanding of which are the administrative and legislative 
measures for protecting the interests of and engendering & sense of secu- 
rity among minorities, religious, linguistic and others. Elaborate propo- 
sals have been adumbrated regarding the respective places to be accorded 
to regional languages and to Hindi as the official language in the educa- 
tional system and in the sphere of administration and national affairs 
generally. Two legislative measures — one to amend the Indian Penal 
Code to penalize creation of ill feelings and hatred among different sec- 
tions of the veople on the basis of religion, community, caste and also 
language, and the other making it an electoral offence to appeal to the 
electorate on these grounds — have been enacted. Other measures are 
being contemplated in other directions. 

The adequacy of these remedies has been questioned and the ruling 
party has been accused of political motives in introducing the legislative 
enactments referred to. This only shows how even in an all-important 
issue like promoting national integration divergences of viewpoints 
which impede concerted, all-party, national action exist. It also irresis- 
tibly points to the need for such action. Then again the threat of legal 
penalties as a means of suppressing communal, sectional and linguistic 
feuds can ony drive these feuds underground instead of eradicating the 
conditions conducive to their existence. The language policy and the 
safeguards for linguistic minorities are matters for administrative im- 
plementation by State Governments, who in the past have often pursued 
policies detrimental to cohesion among different linguistic groups. Let 
us hope, however, that they will be implemented in future in such a 
manner that the legacies of the past will be forgotten. 

Even so, we would still be far away from the objective of emotional ` 
integration among the Indian people, which can be the result only 
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of a wide-spread consciousness and appreciation of the ideal of a com- 
mon loyalty to a common nation and of the significance of democratic 
equality and community of interest. We are told that this kind of con- 
sciousness is inherent and latent among important and considerable sec- 
tions of our people. Without denying this — and agreeing, in fact, that it 
is so — one feefs that even as bad coins drive out the good from circula- 
tion, the influence and the power for good wielded by such sections-is 
obviously overwhelmed by the activities of those who stir the embers of 
disunity. The influence towards unity can be re-established firmly only 
with purposeful effort by these sections. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan underlined the aim of our national endeavour as 
the generation of a “national ethos,’ which may be interpreted as the 
creation of a national personality out of 430,000,000 people professing 
different religions and creeds and speaking a variety of languages who 
are all citizens of India. This national ethos can be created only when 
attention is given to basic and fundamental factors, referred to above, 
in our efforts to ensure national and emotional integration. Otherwise 
while the symptoms of the disease may be treated the disease itself will 


remain and continue to corrode the nation. 
C. V. H. Rao 


WHEN terms are made after a great quarrel, a certain ill-feeling is 
bound to be left behind. How can this be made good? Therefore, having 
entered into an agreement, the Sage adheres to his obligations, but does 
not exact fulfilment from others. The man who has Virtue attends to the 
spirit of the compact; the man without Virtue attends only to his claims. 
He who tries to govern a kingdom by his sagacity 1s of that kingdom 
the despoiler; but he who does not govern by sagacity is the kingdom’s 
blessing. He who understands these two sayings may be regarded as a 
pattern and a model. To keep this principle constantly before one’s eyes 
is called Profound Virtue. Profound Virtue is unfathomable, far-reaching, 
paradoxical at first, but afterwards exhibiting thorough conformity with 

Nature. 
—Tao Te King 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


RACE, COLOUR, DEPENDENCE* 


THE Institute of Race Relations is an 
unofficial and non-political body found- 
ed in 1958 to encourage and facilitate 
the study of relations between races. 
This work is the outcome of a series of 
studies carried out in what was than 
the Gold’ Coas: during the years 1952- 
55. An African government was in 
power, although full independence had 
not been reached. The main purpcse 
of these studies was to investigate not 
so much the actual relationships be- 
tween Africans and Europeans as the 
manner in which Africans looked up- 
on White pecple and how they felt 
about them. Dr. Jahoda left the Gold 
Coast in 1956 and became Senior 
Lecturer of Social Psychology in the 
University of Glasgow. 

For three centuries, the sixteenth, 
the seventeenth and the eighteenth, the 
Gold Coast, also known as the Slave 
Coast, was the principal resort of Euro- 
peans engaged in the colonial slave 
trade. When Frince Henry the Naviga- 
tor was exploring the West Coast of 
Africa in 1442 one of his officers, Antam 
Gansalves, captured some Moors. Prince 
Henry directed him to return them. 
When he did so Gansalves was given 
some gold dust and ten black slaves 
in exchange. This excited the cupid- 
ity of his countrymen. Black slaves 
were brought first to Portugal and 
then to Spain. Then they were ex- 
ported to the American colonies. The 
Portuguese bought slaves from Africans 
who captured and sold them in exchange 
for commodites from Europe. For a 
long time the Portuguese had a monop- 
oly of the trade and acted as middle- 


men for traders of other nationalities. 
Slavery persisted in Portugal well into 
the twentieth century; for the protests 
of other nations were ignored. 

Are the Portuguese White? They are 
dark-haired, black-eyed, and sallow or 
brown-skinned, of short stature. They 
were distinguished more by their clothes 
than their colour. How keenly the 
African artist’s eye noted the different 
costumes of the people who came down 
out of the North is irrefutably evi- 
denced in their portrayal of Europeans. 
The types are clearly shown. Costume 
was obviously as important as skin 
colour. Africans were quicker to rec- 
ognize the differences between the 
races of Europe than the Europeans 
were to distinguish between the different 
races of Africa. To identify race with 
colour and lump them all together under 
the fallacious headings “White Man” 
and “Black Man” is dangerously mis- 
leading as well as wrong. 

As the author of this study points 
out, adequate recognition has not been 
given to the fact that the mentality of 
Africans in their own country is 
characteristic of depressed groups every- 
where, and of minority groups. Physical 
ditference is not the primary factor in 
producing a dependent orientation in a 
relationship of dominance and submis- 
sion. The problem is one of dependence 
rather than pigmentation. Colour con- 
flicts only become acute when other con- 
flicts spotlight them, identifying and 
confusing them with problems that are 
historical, political, economic or univer- 
sal. Slaves of all complexions have 
throughout history been treated as 
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slaves. The resulting inferiority com- 
plex is the hallmark of all defeated 
people, individually and collectively. 
The duty of the scholar is to clarify. 

A study of this kind will gain sig- 
nificance and value when the facts here 
recorded are compared dispassionately 
with facts collected during a similar 
study of attitudes of dependent subjects 
to masters in a situation free from the 
added complication of skin colour. 

Slavery, among peoples of all shades 
of complexion, has existed in the world 
for some thirty centuries. The three 
centuries during which it was a com- 
mercial transaction between Europeans 
and Africans, horrible as they may be, 
should be placed in proper perspective. 
It is of course true that all that was 
shocking in Africa was intensified and 
ageravated by the demand for slaves. 
The psychological consequences are the 
same as they were in Homer’s day, both 
for masters and for human chattels. 

Slavery was well established in the 
time of Homer. Every Greek was ex- 
posed to the risk of enslavement. Wars 
were waged for the procurement of 
slaves by the Romans. On a single 
occasion in Gaul Cesar sold 63,000 
captives. The English word “slave” 
originally denoted people of Slavonic 
race who were carried all over Europe 
as bondsmen of the Teutons. The Teu- 
tons themselves were slaves under the 
Romans. 

The slave trade between Africa and 
America reached its peak just before 
the American Civil War. In 1790 the 
British were the-chief exporters, selling 
38,000 a year. The American Quakers, 
in 1696, were the first to protest against 
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it. George Fox in England followed suit 
in 1771. The United States of America 
is the only nation yet to have waged a 
war to abolish slavery. White fought 
White in order to set the Black free. 
Among the dark-skinned peoples of 
Africa the slave trade persisted until 
well into the twentieth century. The 
League of Nations adopted a Convention 
in 1926 prohibiting forced labour by 
any but the State. Then came Hitler 
with his State slavery on a mass scale, 

Complexion is, after all, a concern of 
the cosmetician, not the politician, and 
a day will come when the tint of a per- 
son’s skin can be changed by simple 
medication, perhaps an injection. If 
frogs and fish can control their pigmen- 
tation why can a man not do so? He 
should be able to change the colour of 
his skin as easily as he changes the 
colour of his hair. 

If nationalism is allowed or encour- 
aged to become either exclusively 
“Black” or “White” and people are ex- 
pelled from countries or subjected to 
humiliating disabilities because of the 
colour of their skins, if they are denied 
equal individual citizenship, a great 
deal of needless suffering is in store for 
the human race. Race cannot be identi- 
fied with colour. Inter-racial and inter- 
colour co-operation can lead to a non- 
racialism and an absence of colour prej- 
udice which will protect the safety and 
enhances the progress of all mankind. 
The growth of a non-racial democracy 
in Africa and elsewhere is to be fostered. 
Only in such a democracy will people 
ever be free to live and work whatever 
their origins and colour. 

Lita Ray 


Time has proved that the description 
of Jane Addams by four eminent Britons 
as “the greatest man in America” was 
no unworthy tribute. She combined the 
vision and intellect of a great states- 
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man with the compassion of a practical 
woman. She accepted the Nobel Peace 
Prize but refused nomination for the 
United States Presidency. The world is 
still benefitimg from her constructive 
work in socal research, penal reform 
and organized labour — it is only begin- 
ning to app-eciate her concept of a 
“world consc_cusness.” 

A biograpky of Jane Addams has al- 
ready been written by her nephew 
James W. Lyan. This new book cele- 
brating the cantenary of her birth is an 
assessment cf her work and writings 
and the fine spirit that inspired them. 
Her belief in the need for “a world con- 
sciousness o7 the interdependence of 
mankind” wes held early in life, and it 
first found expression when she founced 
Hull House, the pioneer social settle- 
ment in Chicago, a city where three- 
quarters of tne population was foreign- 
born. In this melting pot of insanitary 
shacks, sweat shops, drinking saloons, 
crime and vica, she sought to build a 
democratic community, conscious of its 
civic duties. With a small team of re- 
markable wonen she achieved phenom- 
enal success The manifold clubs of 
Hull House, its juvenile court (the first 
in the world’, probation service and 
employment bureau set the pattern of 
social work throughout the country for 
a generation. Moreover, in this toughest 
city in the world she learned that in 
the doctrine of “non-resistant love,” 
even against ruthless force, physical or 
moral, was ~ke greatest power. 

When the 1914 war broke out she 
was unreservedly committed to the 


This Little Band of Prophets: The 
British Fabicns. By ANNE FREMANTLE. 
(A Mentor 300k. The New American 
Library, New York. 320 pp. 1950. 
75 cents) 

I must say I have enjoyed reading 
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peace movement. The later part of the 
bock deals mainly with her work as first 
president of the Women’s International 
Leegue for Peace and Freedom and 
with the couragéous efforts she and 
others made to persuade European 
governments to end the war by nego- 
tiation. In the disillusioned ’twenties, 
she looked in vain among the world’s 
statesmen for one with the vision to 


seez an alternative to war. After a visit 


to Gandhi’s ashram she referred to “the 
great teacher who more than any other 
living man is steadfastly committed to 
the typical Christian adventure, as yet 
untried, of non-resistance.” Jane Ad- 
dams herself was to remain steadfastly 
committed to this adventure, although 
living long enough to see the tragic rise 
of nationalism and violence in the 
thirties. It is significant that her relief 
work in Europe after World War I was 
recently commemorated by the W.LL., 
who opened the Jane Addams House 
for Refugees in Austria as a special 
cortribution to World Refugee Year. 
The appearance of this absorbing 
book is a timely one, when non-resis- 
tance is seen by many today as the only 
hope for man’s survival. The numerous 
extracts from Jane Addams’ books are 
scrupulously indexed and form a valu- 
able basis for a fuller study of her ap- 
prcach to racial understanding. Mar- 
garet Tims is a sensitive and penetrat- 
ing writer, and in interpreting the work 
and writings of a great visionary, she 
has also revealed the charm and human- 
ity of a much loved woman. 
Mary WHITEMAN 


thiz book — the actors have been made 
to live again their zealous and dynamic 
lives. The Fabian Society, which was 
what it was as much because of the ` 
personalities that composed it as the 
principles they preached, represents an 
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excellent example of the influence of 
thought on action. This band of intel- 
lectuals, fired by a dream of regenerat- 
ing society by various means, political, 
economic and moral, reincarnated into 
the Labour Party*and gave to the British 
their peculiar brand of socialism. It 
could not itself, however, survive for 
long on account of organizational as 


William James on Psychical Research, 
Compiled and Edited by GARDNER MUR- 
-PHY and Rosert O. Barrou. With an 
Introduction and concluding remarks 
by GARDNER Murray. (Chatto and 
Windus, London. 339 pp. Frontispiece. 
1960. 30s.) 

Modern psychological hypotheses and 
conclusions, psychoanalytical techniques 
and procedures, even the theories and 
practices now being tried out in mental 
hospitals and neurological institutes, all 
owe something to William James — 
though just how much is owed is not 
always acknowledged. (This could be 
said also of the English Frederic W. H. 
Myers, a similar tireless and enlightened 
researcher in the field of paranormal phe- 
nomena, and, to a lesser degree, of other 
pioneers in that field; but this book 
is about William James.) 

William James came, in America, to 
the study of the paranormal via medi- 
cine and philosophy, and as he ac- 
quired data concerning the neurophysi- 
ological nature of man and meditated 
at the same time upon “high and deep 
matters,” he found much in the human 
mind and psyche that was challenging, 
baffling, much that inspired him to con- 
tinue his “voyage of discovery” (as he 
himself called it), in an eager, almost 
fervid, but always rigorously rational- 
ized and controlled, spirit of adventure. 

His writings on psychical research are 
scattered throughout his books, lectures 
and occasional papers, and it was timely, 
therefore, that an attempt should he 
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well as personal weaknesses and char- 
acteristics, and it is not surprising that 
its “first celebrity,” Annie Besant, gave 
up the membership in 1889. Anne Fre- 
mantle’s history ot this exciting move- 
ment, though lacking a critical evalua- 
tion of its basic principles, is full, fair 
and faithful. 

A. K. JIANDANI 


made to extract his conjectures, theories 
and dicta thereon from those sources and 
to present and arrange them in a con- 
venient form and a considered order 
in one volume; and this has now been 
done. The proof is here that Professor 
Murphy and Mr. Ballou have accom- 
plished the task with economy of space 
and great skill, and every student will 
be indebted to them for a compilation 
which, with its detailed index, is itself 
little short of a cyclopedia of the sub- 
ject. 

The selections’ hare given show that 
very few kinds of paranormal phenom- 
ena escaped James’s notice, and that 
he never withdrew his attention from 
any of them until Łe was satisfied that, 
on the data before him, and accord- 
ing to the nature and amount of the 
knowledge of human personality that 
existed in his day, he had explored 
and evaluated them exhaustively. 

The book is invaluable for these 
times, when psychical research appears 
to have fallen to a low ebb. That such 
a decline should have occurred, when 
there is groundwork of the James- 
Myers standard available, seems, to this 
reviewer, to be due less to the absence 
among us of men and women of their 
intellectual type and quality than to an 
evident lack nowadays of “mediums” 
or “sensitives” of the definiteness and 
fullness of those who were forthcoming 
in the nineteenth century — subjects 
such as, for example, the famous Mrs. 
E. L. Piper, whom James himself dis- 
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covered. Nature apparently proceeds in 
cycles in this direction, as in others; 
and it may be that we are shortly due 
to witness the reappearance of the neces- 
sary human study-material, which will 


A Life After Death. By S. RAL?H 
Harrow. (Victor Gollancz, Ltd., Lon- 
don. 264 pp. 1961. 21s.) 

Before begirning this book some may 
think: “I have read it all before, the 
endless description of phenomena which 
are remarkable for no other reason than 
that they occur outside of normal ex- 
perience.” Is the splitting of a glass 
inkwell by no apparent physical agency 
or the automatic writing by a medium of 
poetry of which he is not capable in 
normal conscicusness (both described by 
the author) zs remarkable as the in- 
fluence of the earth on a distant satel- 
lite with no physical intermediary or 
the writing of a Shakespearean play? 

When they have read the book, they 
will have found much to remember. 
There are some neat refutations of those 
dogmatists who would believe the whole 
world deluded, or in a conspiracy to 
defraud, rather than admit the possi- 
bility of phenomena not amenable to 
physical laws. It is pervaded by a spirit 


The Healings of the Bible. Compiled 
by Netrre B. Woops. (George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., London. 94 pp. 1961. 
9s. 6d.) 

This little book brings together for 
compact reference all the passages re- 
corded in the Bible about healings, 
whether by the prophets, by Jesus, or 
by his followers. The author hopes that 
consecrated study of these will bring 
inspiration to seekers for an understand- 
ing of this power of healing. The passages 
give valuable evidence of its existence. 
Yet, if this be admitted, is there not a 
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again attract as researchers, from the 
ranks of philosophers, psychologists and 
neurologists, persons of the requisite 
enthusiasm, power and persistence., 
CHARLES J. SEYMOUR 


of humility and inqufry and a concern 
for human perplexity in the face of 
death, something perhaps more impor- 
tant. There are those whose mental 
horizons have been so limited by ortho- 
dox Christian conceptions of survival 
that they can imagine no other explana- 
tion of these phenomena than the belief 
that life continues much as before when 
the body dies, although a comparatively 
minor bodily change such as puberty 
is accompanied by profound character 
changes. Dr. Harlow is influenced deep- 
ly by this outlook but there are glimpses 
In his book of wider horizons. On p 
195, for example, he writes: “Reincar- 
nation is a belief that we are but 
temporary expressions of the immortal 
soul, which is the real person.” We rec- 
ommend it to Dr Harlow to read 
Madame Blavatsky’s works. His glimpses 
would open out into broad vistas and 
he could begin the task of fitting the 
many details he has observed so care- 
fully into a grand scheme. 

G. H. Brown 


danger of being like the prince in the 
Arabian Nights tale who learnt how to 
move the pegs that set the magic horse 
in motion, but did not stay to learn how 
to control or to stop it? A would-be 
doctor, however devoted, still has to 
spend years in learning the science of 
medicine, the laws of physical health. 
With such a power (whether psychic or 
spiritual) that surpasses the purely 
physical, dare we use it without an 
even stricter study of its laws and 
modes of action, reversal of currents, 
repercussions, and so on? 

L. Marr . 
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Tolerance and the Intolerable. By 
RicHarp K. ULLMANN. (Swarthmore 
Lecture, 1961. George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., London. 74 pp. 1961. 8s. 6d.) 

This little book tackles bravely the 
problem of tolerance when confronted 
by intolerance. Dr, Ullmann is a Quaker. 
He became one when he came to 
England just before the last war. He 
was born in Germany and had been in- 
side a concentration camp. 

He rejects as insufficient the rational 
point of view that a man claiming liberty 
for himself should be prepared to grant 
liberty to others Liberty and argu- 
ments about it go by the board under 
dictatorships. He regards also as in- 
sufficient the mere toleration of differ- 
ences, because this does not do justice 


Common Sense About Religion. By 
Joan HapHam (176 pp); Common 
Sense About Christian Ethics. By ED- 
WARD CARPENTER. (174 pp) (Both in 
The Common Sense series. Victor Gol- 
lancz, Ltd., London. 1961. 12s 6d) 

The authors of these two books have 
reputations as Liberal Christians. John 
Hadham writes from robust personal 
experience; Dr. Carpenter, from the ex- 
periences of a study adjacent to West- 
minster Abbey — which by no means 
eliminates personal commitment of the 
deepest kind. 

“John Hadham,” an Anglican Chris- 
tian who, in real life, as James Parkes, 
has lived with other religions, challeng- 
ingly states that no other religion has 
cause “to thank God for the contribution 
which Christianity has made to the com- 
mon destiny of mankind.” Two world 
wars started in Christendom, and Chris- 
tians brought non-Christians in to help 
fight the wars for them. From such a 
point of humility he confesses that Chris- 
tians have been unable to mediate Christ. 
They can begin to try in a new world 
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to the truth of which each difference 
may have a “glimpse.” There is a truth, 
he contends, that is lifted above all 
differences. From this truth positive 
action should follow and not the mere 
negation of bearing with the other fel- 
low’s point of view. 

Tbis positive action is found in faith. 
In the intolerable the other fellow is 
still loved although he may have to be 
engaged in a “loving struggle.” Faith 
through love sees through all differences 
and recognizes the truth above all. Dr. 
Ullmann sees the symbolization of this 
in the “Cross of Christ.” 

This is the point of view of a Quaker 
tackling one of the most difficult prob- 
lems of today, and as such it asks for 
careful reflection. 

E. G. LEE 


order by first asking forgiveness of 
those they have failed to serve. This is 
a stimulating and unusual Christian 
point of view. It is typical of the fresh- 
ness of much that the author has to 
say about religion. Needless to say, he 
is a practising Christian himself. 

Dr. Carpenter historically considers 
the development of Christian ethics. He 
genuinely faces the problem of Chris- 
tian ethics in a historical and social 
setting. The early Christians were paci- 
fists. They were able to be so not 
merely through conviction but because 
they were indifferent to the fate of the 
Empire in which they lived. When the 
Emperor Constantine took them over, 
lock, stock and barrel, in the fourth cen- 
tury, they could not be indifferent to 
the fate of the Empire and they ceased 
to be pacifists. This kind of dilemma, 
the reaction between an ought and‘ what 
seems socially permissible, is of course 
one for every ethic. Dr. Carpenter’s 
solution for the Christian ethic is a 
realization of the whole of it— not a 
part — through the imagination. This 
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means the realization of the spirit of 
Christ and the application of it in a 


Stations of Wisdom. By FRITHJOF 
SCHUON. Translated‘ from the French 
by G. E. H. PALMER. (John Murray, 
London. 157 pp. 1961. 21s.) 

In his new book Frithjof Schuon 
brings together six essays written to ex- 
pound his approach to fundamental prob- 
lems. His work does not by any means 
make easy reading, but to those who 
are prepared to make the necessary 
effort of concentration and understand- 
ing it is certainly rewarding. On such 
questions as tke Absolute and its mani- 
festations, the “essence” and the “quali- 
ties” of God, the nature of the higher 
knowledge, the author has much that is 
illuminating ta say. His work is marked 
by the breadth of view and the insight 
characteristic of one who finds truth in 
all the great religions. Following Gué- 
non, he looks to a tradition common to 
all faiths and resting on divine revela- 
tion, yet expressed in each in distinc- 
tive modes of thought. 

In spite of the breadth and compre- 
hensiveness of his outlook, he is severe- 
ly critical of modern culture and its 
philosophical and scientific expressions. 
Modern culture, he says, is essentially 
“a quantitative ‘culture’ dominated by 
science and industry” — divorced from 
the spiritual tradition which alone can 


How to Improve Your Mind. By 
Baruca Sprvoza. With Biographical 
Notes by DasoBertT D. Runes. (The 
Wisdom Library. Philosophical „Library, 
New York. 90 pp. 1961. $2.75) 

This is the celebrated work of one of 
the greatest philosophers of all times, 
wherein the author examines man’s most 
painful predicament: his bondage to 
driving passions of greed, lust, ambition, 
hatred and fear. The only way to the 
conquest of these warring emotions is 
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changing historical order. 
E. G. LEE 


give meaning and value to life. In tren- 
chant words he sums up the deficiencies 
of present-day philosophy, with its em- 
phasis on logical analysis:— 


When man has no “visionary” — as opposed 
to discursive — knowledge of Being, and when 
he thinks only with his brain instead oj 
“seeng” with the “heart,” all his logic will be 
useless to him, since he starts from an intel- 
lectual blindness. 


While he thus rejects the superficial 
rationalism of our time, he is equally 
critical of the anti-intellectualists who 
“dig a grave for the intelligence.” He is 
highly critical also of modern science. 
To him it seems fundamentally mistaken 
in its postulates and its methods, be- 
cause it ignores spiritual Reality and 
believes that it is possible by a finite 
series of discoveries to approach a 
total knowledge of the universe. Its 
attitude is, he contends, essentially in- 
human, and he finds confirmation in 
the results to which it Jeads, such as 
the creation of the means of mass-de- 
struction. Science needs “a wisdom 
which goes beyond it and controls it, 
just as the body needs a soul to animate 
it, and the reason an Intellect to il- 
luminate it.” 

SIDNEY SPENCER 


‘through the attainment of complete in- 


tellectual freedom. The wise man is nec- 
essarily the free man, because he is 
no longer beset by greed, lust or 
ambition. A wise man is he who, in full 
consciousness of his Inner Self and 
his unity with the All, leads a life of 
spiritual independence and serenity. 
Since reason is the only means by 
which man can master his raging pas- 
sions, Spinoza considers their conquest 
an intellectual process. The startling 
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fact about this philosophical fragment 
is its composition when Spinoza was 
only twenty-six, soon after his expul- 
sion from the Jewish community of 
Amsterdam for criticizing the estab- 
lished religious” order. Students of 
Spinoza will welcome this work as it con- 
tains in germ the central conceptions of 
the mature system of Spinoza and also 


Catalogue of Palm-leaf Manuscripts 
in the Sdntindtha Jain Bhandéra, Can- 
bay. Part One. By MUNI PuNYAVIJAYA. 
(Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. 135. 
Oriental Institute, M.S. University of 
Baroda. 200 pp. 1961, Rs. 15.00) 


The Jain Bhandaras or old manu- . 


script libraries at Cambay are a precious 
treasure of ancient Indian lore. The 
Santinatha Bhandara is the most im- 
portant of them all. This volume is the 
first part of the descriptive catalogue of 
Palm-leaf Manuscripts deposited in it. 

It is a useful work by Muni Shri 
Punyavijaya, who has devoted a whole 
lifetime to the study and preservation 
of ancient manuscript libraries and is 
a noted Indian scholar of Prakrit and 
Jain studies. 

The catalogue introduces us to about 
five hundred important manuscripts in 
two sections: (1) Jain canonical litera- 
ture and (2) Prakarana section. Almost 
all of them belong to Jainism, are in 


Ulldgharaghava-ndtaka. By SOMES- 
VARADEVA. Edited by Muni PUNYA- 
viJAYA and B. J. SANDESARA. (Gaek- 
wad’s Oriental Series, No. 132. Oriental 
Institute, M.S. Univesrity of Baroda. xix 
+162 pp. 1961. Rs. 10.00) 

This is the editio princeps of a San- 
skrit play in eight acts on the untiring 
theme of the Rdmdyana, written by 
SomeSvara, a star of the first magni- 
tude in the court of Vastup&la (thir- 
teenth century) in Gujarat. Dr. Sande- 
sara, to whose scholarly writings we 
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shows the path by which Spinoza ar- 
rived at them. It also reveals the inner 
strife, moral and intellectual, out of 
which a mature philosophical system 
like that of Spinoza emerges. There is 
a biographical introduction by Dr. Runes 
which enhances the usefulness of this 
edition. 

S. Basu 


Prakrit and were written in the twelfth 
century or later. As the director of the 
Oriental Institute Baroda writes, 


the Prasastis and Colophons of MSS. de- 
scribed in such Catalogues are extremely in- 
teresting and useful, as they throw light on 
many facets of medieval history and culture 
and supply a wealth of information about 
the social and religious history of various 
sects, castes and families, and present invalu- 
able materials for the study of place names. 


As no such comprehensive attempt 
was made so far in respect of the im- 
portant literary material deposited in 
the Santinatha library the present publi- 
cation meets a long-standing need. 
Though there is scarcely an unpublished 
work mentioned in it, we cannot say 
that all the works have undergone a criti- 
cal edition, for which a reference to the 
catalogue may prove useful. 

| I. C. SHASTRI 


owe most of our knowledge of the 
glorious literary scene in medieval 
Gujarat, has provided another mile- 
stone in this excellent edition. The 
learned introduction gives a vivid ac- 
count of “the biographical and histori- 
cal details about the life and works of 
Somesvara,” a short analysis of the plot 
anda critical estimate. 

The poetic play reads smoothly and 
one cannot help admiring the author’s 
felicitous phrasing and graceful style 
that readily reflects the various senti- 
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ments (rasas) in the epic of Valmiki. 
Innovations <n plot are inconsiderable; 
and the drarnatic unities are set aside 
Yet the playwright succeeds in recap- 
turing the atmosphere of the epic and 
in investing his characters with deep 
feeling and Eve emotion. His lyrical 
genius is evidenced in his treatment of 
nature; and one zan appreciate the work 
as a fine drematic poem, though these 


The Ancent Myths. By Norma 
Lorre Goomerca. (A Mentor Book 
New American Library, New » York. 
256 pp. 1960. 59 cents) 

This is a useful addition on the great 
myths of mankind, written with con- 
summate skill and scholarships. The 
myths reto.d cover Sumer, Egypt, 
Crete, Greece, Rome, Troy, Persia, 
Afghanistan énd India. It is really no 
exaggeration to say that the narrative 
recaptures semething of the flavour, the 
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very merits may make it unfit for the 
popular stage. We have many echoes 
from older masters like Kalidasa and 
Bhavabhiti; but they assume new 
beauty here instead of appearing as 


crude imitations. This play is much- 


more readable than eMurari’s, though 
modelled on the latter, and is a wel- 
come addition to the published Rämä- 
yana plays in Sanskrit. 

K. KrisHNAMOORTHY 


vitality and the beauty of the magni- 
ficent civilizations of antiquity. The 
Ramayana is retold in a refreshing 
manner and with scrupulous regard to 


. the original. The importance of the 


study of myths, of heroic myths in par- 
ticular, cannot be gainsaid. As folk ex- 
pressions of a people’s purpose and ex- 
perience, myths are always topical, and 
thrill man, which goes to show that 
qualities of valour and wisdom do not 
really change with time. 

S. Basu 


A LETTER FROM LONDON 


Ir was Mr. Adlai Stevenson, the United 
States Permanent Delegate to the 
United Nat cns, who made an apt de- 
scription of the present tussle that is 
going on over East and West Berlin. 
He said in San Francisco on the United 
Nations Day:— 


This confusion over who is doing what to 
_ whom makes me think of the schoolboy who 
came home -th his face damaged and his 
shirt torn, and when his mother asked him 
how the fight had started he said: “It started 
when the other guy hit me back.” 


One wou.c have laughed at this had 
it not been for the fact that in Berlin 
the contending parties have been demon- 


October 31st, 1961 


strating their strength by the quick pa- 
rades of tanks and sub-machine guns in- 
stead of fists. And as if that was not 
enough, one side exploded a series of 
murderous bombs in outer space with 
the other doing precisely the same un- 
derground. 

Both sides have claimed that they 
want to talk through strength. Both in- 
sist that they are doing this to preserve 
peace and get a secured life not only 
for us but for the generations to follow. 

In spite of the repeated assurances that 
the big and small bangs will not start 
another world conflagration, however, 
people in England as in other parts of 
the world are showing signs of rest- 
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lessness. The fear that nuclear war is 
on the way was expressed by Earl 
Russell when he addressed another mam- 
moth gathering in Trafalgar Square. 
He has succeeded in a great measure 
in making peoplé aware of the dangers 
that are inherent in the stockpiling 
of nuclear weapons by East and West. 

At a recent meeting of the London 
County Council, members heard in 
shocked silence that a London doctor 
has suicide pills ready for his wife and 
children in case of nuclear attack. And 
Mrs. Anne Kerr, a Councillor, who is 
not a member of any political party or 
of Lord Russell’s Committee of Hun- 
dred, thought that “the only honest 
thing” the British Government could 
do’ was to issue the pills to chemists sc 
that people could get them if there was 
time before a nuclear attack was on 
The Council agreed with her view that 
there was no effective anti-nuclear de- 
fence and in the event of a nuclear war 
no life would survive in the Northern 
hemisphere. 


Despite this gloomy picture, the British 
Prime Minister has cheered the nation 
by suggesting at the Conservative Party 
Conference at Brighton that his Govern- 
ment is planning that in another ten 
years’ time, the normal industrial wage 
should, if all goes well, reach £1,000 
a year. It may be remembered that 
many skilled workers in Britain, and 
many not so skilled though well pro- 
tected, are already receiving much 
more than £1,000 per year. When we 
take into account the tax that the man 


‘who earns £1,000 per year has to pay, 


we realize that that wage is not worth 
what two guineas a week were just be- 
fore the last war. 

Those whom Professor Achille Loria 
of Milan University, in his book Eco- 
nomic Foundations of Society, written 
al the turn of the century, called the 
“narasitic’’ workers are a good deal less 
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well off. By parasitic workers Pro- 
fessor Loria meant those who produced 
no saleable article— the public ser- 
vants, civil, municipal and military, the 
teachers, prison officers, nurses, and so 
forth. In other words, he meant the pro- 
fessional classes. 

According to Professor Loria every 
revolution in history has been brought 
about because the ruling classes of the 
time failed to provide a reasonable .in- 
come for the “parasitic” workers. The 
Russian Revolution in 1917 was car- 
ried through because of the deprived 
intellectuals of the Czarist régime. 

And a London newspaper aptly re- 
minded us that Mr. Lloyd George made 
no such mistake. In 1920 he forestalled 
revolution in Britain by providing the 
police with houses, gave the teachers 
the Burnham scheme and Civil Servants 
what was called the reorganization 
scheme. 

According to the Guardian a group 
of eminent American economists has 
been looking into the future of Western 
Europe. Its report, a massive study of 
1,200 pages, commissioned by the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund and published in 
Britain by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
for £4 4s., shows the nations of Western 
Europe steadily expanding together dur- 
ing the ’sixties. Taking as its starting‘ 
point the year 1955, the report esti- 
mates that by 1970 the gross national 
product of the 18 nations, measured in 
constant prices, will have risen by 3 
per cent over the 15-year period. Much 
of the effort will be devoted to the rais- 
ing of living standards. Private con- 
sumer spending will rise by 59 per cent 
and the proportion of the national prod- 
uct used by private individuals will 
rise from 6534 per cent in 1955 to 
6734 per cent in 1970. - 

Britain is expected to grow more 
slowly than the rest. Between 1955 and 
1970 the national product of the six 
countries of the Common Market is 
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estimated to r se by 61 per cent but that 
of the Unitec Kingdom by only 37% 
per cent. Even so, the British product 
will be slightl larger than that of either 
West Germany or France but both will 
be running close behind. The compari- 
son may, of course, be fortified, says 
the Guardian if something happens to 
make Britain move faster or to slow 
down the others. 

According to these eminent American 
economists W2stern Europe, unlike Brit- 
ain, is once nore emerging as an im- 
portant econcmic power in the world 
with a future deserving faith and effort 

No wonde: then that Mr. Alistair 
Cooke should zeport from New York that 
in the next ~en years Europe will be 
wooed and wen by the American way of 
life, to the extent of spending 60 per cent 
more than ever on food (pre-cooked 
and frozen), clothes (off the peg), 
travel jaunts, and household gadgets (on 
the never-never hire-purchase system). 
Mr. Cooke hes relied on the findings of 
the forty-twc-year-old Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund wbich has been subsidized 
by the fortune of a department store in 
the United States. It says that by 1970 
Europeans will own three times as many 
cars as they Lave now: the ownership 
will be spread over the spreading 
“classless” society. Fifty houses in a 
hundred, instead of the present ten, 
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will own electric or gas refrigerators. 

The Fund thinks that the one impor- 
tant incentive which will give Europe 
the edge in the “over-all rate of econom- 
ic growth” is “the assurance provided 
by the Welfare State.” The certainty that 
any Government thats hopes to stay in 
power must provide old age insurance, 
medical care, subsidized housing, rent 
control, and family allowances “has 
given younger consumers the willing- 
ness to spend or borrow” (and then 
spend). The birth of the Common 
Market, says the Fund Report, will 
merely compound this advantage. 

The Fund says that this radical 
change in the consumer attitudes of the 
post-war generation is the single “most 
significant reason for the ‘remarkable 
and unexpected” recovery of the 18 
European nations that are the object of 
the Fund’s study. The total value of 
their goods and services has increased 
by 4.3 per cent through the 1950’s. This 
contrasts “dramatically” with a 2.5 per 
cent rate of growth between 1870 and 
1913, and a mere 1.6 per cent between 
1913 and 1938. 

Everywhere else, Europeans will in- 
creasingly adopt the American life of 
Riley, that is to say, explains Alistair 
Cooke, a kind of affluence that blurs and 
levels out all class divisions. 

SUNDER KABAD] 
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[ Shri Ba coon Dhingra recounts this month an interesting conversation with 
the distinguished French writer, André Maurcis.—Ep.] 


TALKING TO ANDRE MAUROIS 


Topay, at seventy-six, André Maurdis 
is busier than ever, writing, lecturing, 
contributing articles to periodicals, at- 
tending sessions of the Académie Fran- 
çaise, championing still, in all these 
ways, the things of the mind and spirit. 


He greeted me, as I entered his study 
in his sumptuous apartment, standing 
with a genial smile on his face. He 
was dressed impeccably and with taste, 
in dark grey. He bade me be seated, 
Before I took a chair close to his desk 
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I surveyed his shelves of beautiful books, 
all bound in leather. I sat opposite him 
and studied his face. His forehead, 
crowned with silver hair, was that of a 
man of swift thought, though unhurried 
utterance. The eyes were keen and gen- 
tle. The nose and, chin were an index of 
an independent thinker who had the 
courage of his convictions. His de- 
meanour showed tolerance and a love 
of life, 

He had wanted to be three things, 
he said to me: a writer, a professor 
and a doctor. A writer of excellence, 
André Maurois certainly is: a professor, 
which means scholar, interpreter and 
stimulator —-a very rare thing — he 
has, from all accounts, been. His last 
wish was not realized. To be a doctor 
of medicine is an interesting profession. 
You see people. You get to know them, 
to share their lives when they have to 
show the best of themselves. 

As a biographer André Maurois has 
made the past live. Under his magic 
touch a nineteenth-century character 
becomes as radiantly alive as yesterday’s 
image. “When I wrote a life,” he put in 
gently, “I always chose the life of some- 
one I liked. There are biographers who 
think it is easier to write about people 
they dislike than about people they 
like. But I don’t think it is good to 
laugh at people. I think a biography 
should show why a great man was a 
great man and it is all the more useful 
if you can show a man, who, from a 
nobody, turned himself into a great 
man.” 

Take any of his biographies — 
Shelley, Byron, Disraeli, Lecia (George 
Sand), which Maurois considers his 
masterpiece, Victor Hugo, Dumas, Flem- 
ing and now Adrienne — the first not- 
able thing is his method of approach. 
He professes great detachment, a com- 
plete freedom from prepossessions, a 
coldly scientific personality. He does 
not aim at heightening his subject’s 
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virtues or his weaknesses. To achieve 
this, Maurois had first to study his man 
from every point of view, to consider 
his career in its failures no less than its 
achievements, to decide upon his inner 
nature, and to discover the secret of his 
character, that key which unlocks the 
countless hidden chambérs of his heart 
and mind and brings to light the pas- 
sions that lurked there and were the 
mainsprings of conduct. André Maurois’s 
method requires him to select and re- 
ject, to select the material which sup- 
ports his conception, and reject that 
which raises a doubt of its accuracy. If 
he had before him a score of letters, he 
must select therefrom the paragraph, 
the sentence, the phrase, which con- 
veyed the desired impression; all else 
must be swept aside. Clearly the re- 
sponsibility of such a biographer is 
enormous. Everything depends upon the 
accuracy of his interpretation of his 
subject’s character, and that accuracy 
depends in turn— at least negatively 
— on his own freedom from prejudice 
and prepossessions. Maurois has pro- 
claimed himself a disciple of Lytton 
Strachey, who established virtually a 
new genre. Such artists encourage a 
flock of imitators — mostly pedestrian 
—in the belief that invention is more 
important than research, that it is neces- 
sary to insinuate scandals where none 
can be found, and that the function of 
a biographer is to “debunk.” Maurois’s 
optimism is based on faith in all things 
that are lovely and of good report. It 
asks nothing of your digestion, your 
purse, or your vanity, it asks a good 
deal of your will-power and your com- 
mon sense. “We should live,” he says, 
“as if we were eternal,” that which for 
each of us, but for him alone, is true. 
Maurois’s optimism is a bulwark against 
the forces of cynicism, bitterness and 
spiritual defeat. There is nothing Warped 
about André Maurois. He thinks 
straight, and looks you straight in the 
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eye; always there is a twinkle in his 
own. The appeal of André Maurois’s 
personality does rot depend on his pres- 
ence. It reaches aut through the writ- 
ten word, revealing a generous and 
ardent spirit. Fine of character and rich 
in kindliness and wisdom, André Maurcis 
faces the problem squarely. “The cru- 
cial point,” he says, “is this: Here is 
man and here is the world. How should 
man, considering what he is and can, 
act in order to ccnquer the world as he 
sees it, and himself?” 

That problem seems almost always 
to have confror.ted the Occident and the 
` Orient. The Occidental has been pre- 
occupied with conquering the natural 
world, the Oriental, by and large, with 
conquering himself. Tagore has attempt- 
ed to achieve a fusion of both these 
tendencies in his writings and in his 
life, and that is what, I hope, Maurois 
will try to show when he treats the:sub- 
ject “Tagore and Europe” upon his 
brief visit to New Delhi next October. 

I put him a few questions. 


“What contacts have you had with 
India?” I asked him. “Did you ever 
meet Tagore o7 Gandhi? In one of your 
works you refer to Tagore.” 

A.M.: I have read some-French ver- 
sions of the Vedas, the Upanishads, and 
I also read Tagore, as far as he was 
translated, in English and French. But 
I came to India and Indian thought 
and Indian history better through 
Nehru’s book: The Discovery of India. 

I never met Gandhi or Tagore, but 
I have an impression of having known 
them through Romain Rolland. 

Yes, in one o? my novels, Le Cercle 
de Famille, the heroine reads a bcok 
by Tagore. 

B.D.: Do you think Tagore has a 
message for the present generation? 

A.M.: I know Tagore had a message 
‘for the young people of that time. He 
told them that life was worth living and 
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that beauty and also interior life were 
enough to give life its value. In the 
times of despair and disillusion after 
World War I, the message of Tagore 
was heartening. 

B.D.: Since your book Un Art de 
Vivre (The Art of Liying) you are held 
to be a sage. What advice would you 
give the present generation? 

A.M.: The first thing would be to 
tell them that they must not complain 
about the world such as it is, because it 
belongs to them to build their own world. 
They must have in their own mind a 
world no one can take from them and 
also, I think, that even the external 
world can be rebuilt if the new genera- 
tion has the will to do it. 

The second is to remain attached to 
the eternal values— wisdom, beauty, 
love. I don’t think we have to be dif- 
ferent from our ancestors because our 
techniques are better. It isn’t technique 
which makes a good life; it is peace of 
mind and permanent agreement with 
oneself. 

B.D.: Do you believe that we are, 
despite world tensions and cold wars, 
approaching the epoch of what Tagore 
named the Universal Man? 

A.M.: That is difficult to say. I be- 
lieve that it would be possible to ap- 
proach the universal man. We now have 
all the possibilities to do it, but it can 
only be done if people forget the words 
that divide them. A Greek philosopher 
once said: “What worries me is not the 
events, what happens; it is the words 
around the events.” 

It is not so much what people do but 
what people say. If you look at the 
American movies, the Russian movies, 
you realize that the essential passions 
—love for one’s children, for one’s 
wife, friendship, devotion to the coun- 
try — are the same everywhere. But 
people don’t see that because they are 
slaves to slogans. 

B.D.: Do you think Europë is bę- 
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coming more interested in spiritual 
values? Is an emphasis on grimness and 
despair in contemporary literature 
general and are there any joyful voices 
to be found? 

A.M.: It is a fact that contemporary 
Western literaturę in Europe as well as 
America is grim. One has the impres- 
sion that novelists and playwrights are 
ashamed to desire joyful life. They 
choose the most depressing subjects, but 
there are exceptions. To begin with, in 
the very old generation there was Clau- 
del. There was my own master, the phi- 
losopher Alain. The philosophy of Alain 
was a philosophy of happiness. There 
is also Francois Mauriac. Even when 
he chooses a sad subject, he always 
leaves the door open for hope. Even if 
he sees the miseries of the world, he 
thinks that the world of fraternity is 
not impossible. 

B.D.: Do you consider a real syn- 
thesis betweén Oriental and Occidental 
thought desirable and possible? 

A.M.: Desirable, certainly. The time 
is no more when the Orient and 
Occident can ignore each other. We 
travel with such speed that distances no 
more exist. So either we must under- 
stand each other or this world will be 
destroyed by misunderstandings and 
wars. It is a question of one world or 
no world. And we have much to learn 
from each other and especially from 
India, where the interior life plays such 
an essential part. 

B.D.: Who would you consider the 
great literary figures of contemporary 
France? 

A.M.: Of the generation before mine 
we have Claudel, Rolland, Gide, Proust, 
Valéry, Alain. Almost fifteen years later 
— my generation, that is—- you have 
Mauriac, Romain, Montherlant. In the 
next generation you have Malraux, 
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Camus, Sartre and Giono, who, by the 
way, has a feeling of the joyfulness of 
life. The younger generation has Miche] 
Butor and Claude Mauriac (Francois 
Mauriac’s son). As for Francoise Sagan, 
she has considerable talent but her sub- 
jects hitherto have been very slight in- 
deed. She has not yet found a great 
subject. 

(After a pause M. Maurois went on.) 

There was a time, immediately after 
the war, when we might have had the 
impression that France was getting old 
and would never be able to play a lead- 
ing part. But the people felt young and 
they worked hard. And ten years after 
the war it was impossible to see that so 
many French towns had been destroyed. 
Today the culture of France is a young 
culture with a long past and also with 
a feeling that there is a long future. 


I thought of many more questions: 
how he worked was one of them. But 
then, I remembered, he has already 
written a volume of essays which con- 
tains one on the art of working. To 
read these essays is to meet a man who 
never clogs, whose emotions colour but 
never dominate his thinking, and there 
is a steady brightness about them 
which wearies the eyes of none but the 
mentally apathetic. 

Throughout our conversation Maurois 
did not strain for any effect. If any- 
thing, he was shy and modest. 

Sainte-Beuve’s tribute to a French 
writer might apply to André Maurois: 
“He has a knowledge of the world and 
of men, a lively and acute appreciation 
of the becoming and the absurd.” 

We might add: He has championed 
those ideals of thought and conduct by 
which the dignity and grace of life are 
maintained and its inalienable values 
reaffirmed. 

BALDOON DHINGRA 
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H. D. Lewis, Professor of the History 
and Philosophy of Religion, London 
University, in 2 broadcast (The Listen- 
er, October 26th, 1961), took up the 
theme of responsibility at the philo- 
sophical level. 

He analyzed cogently the differenze 
between legal and moral responsibility 
—if laws are unjust a man may be 
legally guilty, kut morally a hero. Moral 
responsibility implies a freedom of 
choice “not determined by character, or 
heredity or environment’ or anything 
else.” In ordinary circumstances a man’s 
freedom of choice will not induce him 
to act out o3 character. But, in a 
choice between personal preferences and 
what he considers his duty, the moral 
freedom lies in whether to make, or 
not, the effort to follow duty. Each one’s 
temptations difer, but the responsibil- 
ity lies in following duty as one sees it. 
Thus humanitarian treatment of crime 
does not mean one can ignore the moral 
guilt of the criminal. The latter should 
not be thought of as an unfortunate, 
involuntary victim of some infectious 
disease who must be compulsorily iso- 
lated. Cases of real pathological irre- 
sponsibility are not so common as some 
people make out. The criminal “is not 
just a case to be treated, and it is not 
for his own good, or that of others, to 
think so.” Ratner he needs to have his 
sense of moral responsibility deepened, 
but it must be attempted, Professor 
Lewis insists, without smugness or any 
attitude of superiority. 


Most of us are fully accountable most of 
the time, and whatever we say of hard cases, 
we need, most of all in times of stress and 
confusion, to have the sense of ultimate moral 
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And sayings of philosophers.” 
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é 
responsibility maintained. To this end we 
have much to counter in current theology as 
well as in social science and psychology. 


Professor. Lewis indicates that the 
best help any individual can give is te 
start by examining where his own re- 
sponsibilities lie. 

Perhaps one might add to the above 
that an ideology that makes of man 
simply a creation of an outside power 
(God or chance), a social science that 
treats him as a number on a register or 
a unit for conditioning, and a psychol- 
ogy that makes of him a mere bundle 
of instincts, of one kind or another — 
all these rob the human being of the 
sense of self-responsibility that should 
be his birthright. The conception of 
the god within, of man as maker of his 
destiny, not the victim of circumstance, 
offers reassurance. The Eastern concept 
of Karma, when correctly understood, 
is that man is “fated” by his self-created 
past (this life and previous ones), 
which has produced his character, here- 
dity, environment; but, because he is 
innately a spiritual being, he has the 
free will to choose within these self- 
imposed limits, and thus enlarge (or 
shut in further) his possibilities for the 
future. 

Professor Lewis has pointed to a 
most vital need for today 


The problems of civilization all come 
back to individual responsibility. 

For example, the dangers of smoking 
have again been .emphasized at the 
Chadwick Trust meeting at Manchester 
(October 27th, 1961), when Dr. J. P. 
Anderson of Monsall (chest diseases) 
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Hospital, appealed to the Government 
to ban all tobacco advertising, because 
of the deleterious effect of smoking on 
health. Despite past “scares,” the smok- 
ing habit is increasing. Dr. Anderson 
stated that there was a death from 
smoker’s cancer * every half-hour in 
Great Britain, as well as “a quadrupled 
mortality from chronic bronchitis and a 
doubled mortality from coronary throm- 
bosis among heavy smokers.” The re- 
luctance of the Governmen: and of the 
medical profession to take a firm stand 
was due to the income made by tobacco 
taxation and to the fact that many 
doctors were themselves cigarette ad- 
dicts. Dr. Anderson made various com- 
mon-sense suggestions: forbidding smok- 
ing in indoor public places, especially 
hospitals; enforcing the law about the 
sale of cigarettes to those under sixteen 
years of age; increasing smokers’ life- 
insurance premiums; mentioning “smok- 
ing,” where indicated, on all death or 
sickness certificates; presenting ade- 
quately and properly to the public (es- 
pecially schoolchildren) the medical and 
social facts about smoking. 

The report United Kingdom Fire 
Statistics 1960, published for National 
Fire Prevention Week (starting Octo- 
ber 30th, 1961), notes 62,000 fires in 
buildings in the U.K. during 1950 (al- 
most double the 1946 total). Most of 
those attributed to electric or other 
equipment turn out, however, to be due 
to faults of usage rather than to defec- 
tive apparatus. How many of such care- 
less users were heavy smokers, one 
wonders. The Home Secretary, Mr. 
R. A. Butler, at the L.C.C. Fire Pre- 
vention Exhibition, said that smokers 
throwing away lighted cigarettes, cigars 
or matches, or knocking out pipes, 
caused one fire in every ten. (Nicotine, 
like alcohol, seems too often associated 
with a diminished sense of responsibil- 
ity.) 

It is the same story elsewhere. Sir 
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John Wolfenden, at the opening of new 
headquarters of Family Service Units, 
London (October 24th, 1961), stressed 
the fact that the Welfare State had not 
eliminated the chief social problem — 
personal inadequacy. Family Service 
Units aimed to work from within the 
family to build up a sense of human 
dignity and moral responsiblity. 

The public is urgently asking this 
autumn how much sense of responsibil- 
ity the men have who are behind the 
bomb-tests, whose polluted “fall-out” 
endangers life in every country, friend 
and foe alike. But, if the individual 
ails to be responsible in his own small 
sphere, how can he repudiate the same 
irresponsible attitude in the larger one? 


When it became known that the 
Buddhist U Thant was acceptable to 
both America and Russia as temporary 
Secreta: y-General of the United Nations, 
after the tragic death of Mr. Ham- 
marskjold, the late Secretary-General, 
the British newspaper, The Guardian, 
published an editorial comment, “The 
Middle Way” (October 19th, 1961), 
that is worth quoting:— 


One of his most famous puiedecessois 
in high seculer office, the Emperor Asoka, 
proclaimed in a Rock Edict ove: two thou- 
sand years ago: 

“If a man extols his own faith and dis- 
parages another because of devotion to his 
own and because he wants to glorify it, he 
seriously injures his own faith ” 

It is a characteristically Buddhist utterance 
Western religions (up to Communism) have 
tended to regard the world as a battle-giound 
between good and evil Those to whom the 
tiuth has been revealed have the holy task of 
vanquishing error, in the knowledge that one 
day the whole woild will proclaim their faith, 
To be tiumphant, the Chuich must first be 
militant Buddhists, on the other hand, ideally 
seek the middle way The hfe they am at is 
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not of conflict (even on behalf of absolute 
good against absolute evil) but of harmoniza- 
tion. 

U Thant will have to work with, and strive 
to reconcile, statesmen with widely different and 


mutually hostile interests and philosophies; the . 


religion in which he has been brought up 
would seem to fit him admirably for this 
task. But one can foresee anguished protests, 
from those who hold passionate convictions 
on one side or the other, that he is not suff- 
ciently valiant for truth, that he puts right and 
wrong on the same level, that he judges by 
a double standard. These reproaches are oit- 
en made against Asian statesmen, but even 
Mr. Hammarskjold had to suffer them — from 
more than one direction. However, another 
virtue that Buddhism inculcates is tranquil- 
lity; U Thant, if anybody, should be able to 
receive these shafts with unruffled mind. 


Coming from a paper of high reputa- 
tion, it is worth quoting since it shows 
that, despite the all too patent faults of 
our generation, some measure of toler- 
ance (or rather appreciation) of other 
viewpoints has been achieved. 


Two special articles on the subject 
“Crime in Schools” published in the 
Statesman (Delhi) recently give alarm- 
ing reports of increase in the incidence 
of school-boy crime and its possible con- 
sequences on society. Still more regret- 
table is the report of the helplessness of 
the authorities to check this growing 
menace. According to the newspaper:— 

Crime is making steady inroads into the 
capital’s schools, but very little is being done 
to check it. Principals, teachers, parents and 
Officials of the Education Directorate and 
the police plead helplessness in dealing with it. 


Several Principals who were inter- 
viewed on this subject have pointed out 
two important reasons for the growth 
of criminal tendencies amongst school 
children. It is stated that Juvenile delin- 
quency is mainly due, first, to poverty 
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and the uncongenial environments in 
which they live and, secondly, to the 
criminal influence of films upon the 
minds of the teenagers. Describing the 
nature of the incidents, the newspaper 
reports:— r, 

Parents and teachers if some crime-infested 
areas of Delhi are getting worried over the 
appearance of more knives and even daggers 
in the school premises. Even some of the 
best schools in the capital have not escaped 
the danger. 

The Principal of a well-known. school in 
Karol Bagh related to me three incidents of 
the past few weeks in which boys of under 
12 are reported to have threatened each other 
with knives. 

Principals and teachers of many other 
schools had similar stories to tell. In many 
cases boys in junior classes have their links 
with senior boys within or outside the school 
and even the teachers fear them 


Conditions in the Higher Secondary 
Schools are reported to be worse, as 
some of the boys have grown into reg- 
ular gangsters and no teacher takes 
the risk of punishing them,:as threats 
of expulsions have brought only counter- 
threats of violence from them. 

In striking contrast to the conditions 
in the capital, it is refreshing to note 
in the same report that the problem of 
crime does not exist at all in the schools 
where most of the boys come from near- 
by villages and who are unspoiled by 
metropolitan habits and tastes. The re- 
port concludes:— 


Whatever the solution, the problem is a 
serious challenge to Delhi educationists And 
unless concerted efforts are made by all con- 
cerned -— parents, teachers, educational authori- 
ties and the police—to nip the evil in the 
bud, it might confront them in a more 
dangerous form in the not too distant future. 


The Principal of the Modern School, 
New Delhi, Shri M. N. Kapur, has 
tightly traced the ofigin of crime in 
the young man’s search for adventure 
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and excitement. He feels that the prob- 
lem could be solved only by giving the 
boy “enough adventure and excitement 
and even danger of a healthy -type.” 
Shri Kapur had visited Europe last 
year on behalf¢of the All-India Sports 
Council to male a study of modern 
education in sports and he had recom- 
mended that all available land in Delhi 
should be utilized for sports. Suggesting 
sport as the one remedy for checking 
crime, it is proposed that 


recreation clubs should be developed on these 
grounds, not for social activities, but for 
athletics and sports so that children and young 
men could find enough excitement and adven- 
ture and could find release for their energies 


Emphasizing that crime is often the 
outcome of a desire for recognition by 
boys who are good neither at study nor 
at sport, the Principal feels that if the 
schools develop sufficient activities to 
enable every boy to gain recognition in 
one field or another, the boys would 
not turn to criminal ways. He adds:— 


Let the school teach the boy to “live danger- 
ously” and face dangers Boys of a school 
which presented them with encugh challenges 
seldom turned criminals. 


The Principal’s solution does not 
seem to cover all cases. It may at best 
put a patch on a running sore without 
attempting to get rid of the trouble that 
is the cause of it. It is obvious that the 
root cause of the trouble is the lack of 
a sense of responsibility. How could 
children be expected to feel a sense of 
responsibility, if the parents have for- 
gotten what it means? It is undeniable 
that the family is still the basic unit of 
human life and it is here, and not in 
the schools, that the cancer begins to 
take root. Where the house, or flat or 
even perhaps the basti is a home, one 
would rarely find an incipient criminal. 
But unfortunately these boys have no 
homes, but only houses which at best 
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can give physical shelter. No architect 
or builder can make a home, as it can 
be created only by the family. It is, 
therefore, in the parents’ inability to 
make a home that they fail their children. 


While so much is being talked 
in recent times about devising ways 
and means for the emotional integration 
of the country, it is a pity that one 
often fails to see the obvious, that the 
greatest obstacle to such integration is 
the existence of castes in Indian society 
and the mentality that it has bred. 
Communalism, provincialism, factional- 
ism and groupism are at best only mani- 
festations of this basic evil. That caste 
is at the root of all separatist thinking 
and fissiparous tendencies is well 
brought out in two articles contributed 
by André Beteille to the Indian Express 
(Madurai). After pointing out the folly 
of caste distinctions in some of the 
States in the country, despite the Cen- 
tral Government’s misgivings about the. 
advisability of continuing the use of 
caste criteria in the matter of reserva- 
tion either for Government jobs or for 
admission to technical institutions, the 
writer says:— 


The whole argument shows the folly and the 
danger behind the use of caste criteria in the 
matter of Government protection. Caste can- 
not and should not be the guiding principle 
in this matter because of its involvement in 
politics. To legitimize protection on the basis 
of caste can only lead to an increase in its 
hold over politics. If protection has to be 
provided in any case, it is imperative that 
more rational criteria be devised 


In his opinion, the criteria of classi- 
fication should be on the basis of in- 
come, occupation, level of education, 
and rural as opposed to urban residence. 
Otherwise, continuance of the caste dis- 
tinction would only lead to a perpetua- 
tion of the pressure groups which have 
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already become an important feature in 
the politics of several States. He feels 
that dominant castes have gradually 
created a vested interest in continuing 
to be labelled “backward.” When ta 
this is added political power, these 
castes can act in a more concerted 
manner to have their interests safe- 
guarded. He, therefore, suggests that 
protection should be given not to com- 
munities but to individuals on the basis 
of income, occupation or some other 
criteria. He adds that such a change is 
bound to go a lorg way in minimizing 
the rôle of pressure groups, many of 
which are based upon caste. It does not 
require much foresight to realize that 
a category of individuals belonging, say, 
to a particular income group, has muca 
less scope for organizing itself as a pres- 
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sure group than has a powerful dominant 
caste. Apart from lacking the political 
organization of a corporate community, 
such a category is by its very nature a 
more fluid and flexible entity. 

The writer feels that? educated opin- 
ion in India is often a@mplacent about 
this question as it has already broken 
away from caste rituals and taboos. See- 
ing in this problem a great danger to 
the emotional integration of the country, 
he concludes: — 


It is strange how these things have renderec 
the Indian intelligentsia blind to the in- 
creasing influence of caste in politics In the 
present political set-up, today as never be- 
fore, caste has the possibility of providing 
the greatest challenge to the integration of 
India as a nation. 


Man, as a self-conscious intelligence, has also reached the abyss of 
heterogeneity. His task is to cease to wallow in those murky waters. His 
first task is the mental perception of the supreme homogeneity of Nature. 
This will enable him to feel himself as one with his fellows. This should 


become the duty of all.... 


What makes Brotherhood so difficult o? realization for us? Our selfish- 
ness — the great expression of the mundane and the mortal. Personal 
pride, rivalry and retaliation, the sense of possession and of power — 
these are the ingredients which form the “civilized” man.... 

One sure way to overcome the machinations of personal pride and 
unbrotherliness is to seek the one true way of altruistic service of our 
fellow men. Such service should not be partisan, for a class or a caste or 
a group. It should be disinterested and so universal. The right attitude 
towards vast Nature as a unified whole will bring to birth right behaviour 
towards all our fellow men. Service to an individual is service to all, 
provided our attitude is universal and impersonal. 


—B. P. WADIA 
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